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FOURTH VOLUME: 1884. 



Satuboay, Januaby Sib, 1884 

Jamuabt. 
[1577.] Oar arbitrary division of the year into 12 
months has manifestly taken its origin in the natural 
division determined by the moon's revolutions. From 
an early period there were efforts made among some 
of the more civilised nations to arrange the year in 
mocordance with the divisions of the moon ; but they 
were all strangely irregular until Julius Goesar re- 
formed the calendar, by establishing the system of 
three years of 365 days, followed by one of 366. The 
general idea of Ceesar was th%t the months should 
oonsist of 3 1 and 30 daye alternately, this being effected 
in the bissextile or leap year. In ordinary years, con- 
sisting of one day less, his arrangement gave 39 days 
to February. At. this time the months were named 
reepectively Januarius, 31 ; Februarius, SO; Martins, 
81; Aprili8,dO; Mains, 31; Junius. S0\ Quintilis, 31; 
8extili8,30; September, 31 ; October, 30; November, 
81 ; December, 30. The name of Quintilis was then 
changed to Julius. At the accession of Augustus, his 
successor, this comprehensive order was changed. 
Some writers maintain that it was because in this month 



Augustus tAok possession of his first consulate, re- 
duced Egypt, and put. an end to civil war; others 
there are who assert that it was from vanity that he 
called Uie eightli m >nth after liimself, and broke up 
the regularity of Ctedar's arrangoment by taking 
another day from February to add to his own month 
that it might not be shorter than Julius ; a change 
whicli led to a shift of October and December fer Sep- 
tember and November, as months of 31 days. 

Although the months were thus brought somewhat 
into uniformity, accuracy of time was sacrificed. The 
extra day given to leap year was too much by about 
11 minu'es, and this accumulated till, in 1582, Pope 
Ghregory found that there bad been an over-reckoning 
to the extent of 10 days, and in order to keep the year 
right in future he ordered that three out of every four 
oenturial years should not be bissextile, thus balanc- 
ing the odd 18| hours that falls in arrear in the in 
terval. 

To the months as they now stand applies that in- 
yaluable formula of unknown age- 
Thirty dayi bftih September, 
April. Jane, and NoT6mb> r ; 
Fobraary hath twint;-efgh' alont; 
And all th« nat baTa thinj*<Mia, 
Kzcept in leap year, ai «bioh Urn 
Fabraaiy'i dayi are tweotj-nina. 
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The Roman names of the months, as settled by 
Augustus, have also been adopted in all Christian 
countries except Holland, where they are named as 
follow : — 

January Lauwmaand ...chilly month 

February ...Sprokelmaand... vegetation month 

March Lentmaand Spring month 

April Grasmaand grass month 

May Blowmaand flower month 

June Zomermaand ...Summer montli 

July Hooymaand hay montli 

August Oostmaand harvest month 

September... Wynmaand wine month 

October Herst maand Autumn month 

November... Stagtmaand slaughter month 

December ...Wintermaand ...Winter month 

From the 7th to the 14ih centuries the year began 
at Christmas ; in the 12th century the Church fixed 
the beginning of the year at March 25th. la 1752 the 
new style was introduced into England, and 1753 
cemmenccd on the 1st of January. Previous to this 
two dates were used— one for the civil year, the other 
for the historical ; the former conjmenced Mardi 25th, 
the latter January 1st ; thus we find the same event 
with two dates, e.g., February 20':h, 1681-2, meaning 
that popularly the year was 1682, but legally 1C81. In 
Russia alone, of all Christian countriesj is the old style 
still retained ; wherefore it becomes necessary for one 
writing in that country to any foreign correspondent 

^. - ^ ,, Decembf r 31, 1683. 

to set down his date thus :— Jaunar^ la.lsa^. " 

The old style is still retained in the accounts of the 
Treasury. There is another piece of antiquity in the 
public accounts. As we have said, the year was once 
held to begin on the 25th of March, and this usage is 
still observed in the budget and exchequer computa- 
tions. The consequence is that the first day of the 
financial year is April 5tb, and with that day national 
reckonings begin and end. 

Members of the Society of Friends name the months 
in numerical order. Thus January is with them the 
First Montli, and so on through the year. 

In the Church calendar New Year's Day is the festi- 
val of the Circumcision ; in the Romish Church it is 
the festival of no less than seven saints. But it is 
much more honoured as a popul^ festival. In many 
towns and villages the church bells' in meny peal ring 
out the old year and ring in the new. Some people 
there are who still observe old Christmas Day. They 
always look for a change of weather on that day, and 
never on the 25th of December. 



January is notedly, in our northern hemisphere, the 

coldest month in tlie year. The country people in 

England state the fact in their usual strong way — 

Jaoiveer— 

Fri ese the pot upon tha fler. 

They also maintain that in this month 

As tha day lengtheas 
The oold Btrengtheoa. 

the fact being, we suppose, that it only does so in 

some instances, while those of an opposite character 

pass unnoticed. 

The.followiug are also proverbs regarding January — 

A Janaary spring 
1m worth naetbing. 

Underiraler dearth, 
Under enow bread. 

If Jannary calends be sammerly gay, 

'Twill be winterly weather til ihe ojdends of Hay. 

The Uackeet month of all the year 
la the month of JilniTeer. 

Mereh in JaniTecr, 
Janivecr in M-iroh, I fear. 

I( the grass grows in Janiveer, 

It grcws the worse for't all the year. 

If 8t. Panl's be fair and olear. 
It betides a happj year ; 
If on St. Pani'tt Day it doth rain. 
Dear wiU be the price of grain, 

Bemembcron Bt. Vincen'a Day 

If that the Hna h:8 btams display, 

Bo sure to mark his tran*oieut beam, 

Which throuuh the cwemont sheds a glaam ; 

Tat 'lis a token bright and dear 

Of prosperous weather throoghoat the year. 

In the country districts of this and neighbouring 

counties there are many superstitions regarding this 

month, and the first day cf the month in particular. 

Among others may be mentioned the following — 

If a female or a light or red haired male be the first 
to enter a house on New Year's Day, he or she brings 
ill-luck to the house for the coming year. On the con- 
trary, persons having black hair are welcomed, as 
they are supposed to bring good luck'in their wake. 

Dl-luck is foreshadowed if a householder's fire does 
not burn through the night of New Year's Eve. If 
snyone allow another to light a candle at his house on 
that eve the bad luck extends to the grantor. 

The merry-makings of New Year's Eve and New 
Year's Day are of very ancient date in England. On 
this day may still be seen in many a country villag^e 
one of the oldest of these New Year institutions, 
namely, the Wassailers, the word being a corruption 
of O.E., icass-kad, meaning " To your health." These 
wassailors carry round with them a bowl adorned 
with nbbons, and the burden of their song is that 
they may be allowed to have it filled, and so drink to 
the health of the householder, his family, and his 
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stock. This prevails in the agricultural districts in 

the South of England, one verse of the song baing — 

^••MkU I WaM%il I otar the town. 
Our ( oMt it is white, oar «Ie it is brown ; 
Onr bowl It ia made of tt^•^ maylla tree : 
"We be good fdlowe all - 1 dciuk to thee. 

Tha song most popular in the North of England, and 

irhicli is mainly taken up by children, is — 

Here we come a-wa88«iliag, 

Among the l^aTte to gtooo ; 
Bere we eome a- wandering, 

So fair to be seen. 

It may not be out of place to give hero a receipt for 
the making*of a wa9sail-lx)wl as it is made in the 
apple-growing districts. The principal ingredient is 
port, sherry, or madeim, to the extent of two, four, or 
six bottles, as may be desired. To over^' bottle of 
wine intended to be used, simmer the following spices 
in a teacupful of water, viz., 10 grains of mace, 46 
£rain8 of cloves, 37 grains of cardamums, 28 grains of 
cinnamon, 12 grains of nutmeg, 48 grains of ginger, 
and 49 grains of coriander seeds. When done, add the 
spice to one t)Ottle of port, sherry, or madeira, with 
quarter of a pound of line loaf sugar, and sot all on 
the fire in a bright clean s^jucepan ; meanwhile, have 
the yolks of two and tho white of one egg well whisked 
up, and put in it. When the wine is a little warm take 
out a portion of the wine, and, so soon as it boils, pour 
into the pan gradually, stirring it briskly the while so 
as to froth it. Now add two fine soft-roasted apples 
and serve it up hot. The sugar, eggs, and apples to 
be increased in proportion with every bottle of wine. 

Ed. 

A Chsshibb Family ** Impeoteo *' B7 Dickens. 

[1578.] *• G.H." (Mow Cop) writes to the "Cheshire 
Sheaf": — The accompanying cutting from the 
Chester Courant for March, 1879, may, I think, season- 
ably find a place in the Christmai number of the 
^Cheshire Sheaf." The Fijfaro says:— Mr J. H. 
Siddons contributes a valuable anecdote in connection 
with the works of Charles Dickens. Speaking of a 
pe«f onnance of ** Caleb Plummer," he says it recalls to 
his mind an incident about *^The Cricket on the Hearth,*' 
published by Dickens for the Christmas of 1805. He 
says :^ <* I was on my way to Northwich, in 
Cheshire, 30 years ago, and pulled up at 2 a.m. 
at the nearest railway station. When I got 
on to the platform a taU young fellow (not very 
like Covldock) accosted me, and said that he bad come 
down for the mail bag, which he was to take to North- 
wich at 8 a.m., and that if I wished for a supper, a 
bed, and a breakfast at his home, I was welcome. I 



gladly accepted the offer, and was soon butoro a com- 
fortable firo in a sanded kitchen or parlour of a small 
hostelry. There was a singing kettle on the hob, and 
a cricket was chirping its part in the dust. Presently 
a wiry terrier stretched himself bofore my feet. A 
few minutes elapsed, an-1 I licura footsteps in a sort 
of staccato on the floor. Turning round I beheld a 
gawky girl with some reddish hair coil d on the top 
of her head. The image of Tilly Slowboy \^as fixing 
itself on my mind, when tho idea was strengthened by 
tho appearance of a plump, round, rosy little woman, 
with the agreeable intimation that supper was ready. 

* Dot, by Jove!* I mentally ejficula'ed. Supper 
finished, a few hours' sloep, and a brief breakfiUit, and 
I was in John's trap bowling away to North widi. We 
passed a fine old house of the kind of architecture 
popularly called Eliaabetlian. • Who lives there ? ' I 
asked of Jehu. 'That house bolo: gs to Mr Hogarth. 
He's in the music line.' * Hogarth ! ' I half muttered, 

* that's the name of Charley Dickens' father-in-law.' 

* Yes, sir, it bo ; and Mr Dickens do come down some- 
timos, and he's been and put me and all my family into 
a Christm is st jry ! ' * Then you're John Ferrybini/U ?' 

* That hain't my name, sir, and my wife's name isn't 
Dot ; but Mr Hogarth told mo, says he, * It's all the 
same : and M .lly is cillod Tilly Slowboy, Tliere's Tip, 
too, our dog, and he has got into the book likewise. 
Meeting Dickons a week or two later, I remarked the 
coincidence. * Yes,' said he, • the family formed a 
good (fraina/t3;90rjon<v to begin with. I added Caieh 
and the blind girl, because I fell in with their proto- 
types in a poor street near Clare Market.'" 

Further information on this interesting subject may 
perhaps be elicited. It will be noticed that the name 
of the " small hostelry " where Dickens found those 
characters for one of the best Christmas stories is not 
given nor its precise locality indicated. Someone may 
be able and willing to supply these particulars, and, 
considering the time which has elapsed since the first 
publication of the story, it might be neither improper 
nor undesirable to place on record the real names of 
this *' Cheshure Family * Improved ' by Dickens ? " 

Hugh Asbton, Abchdbacon of Yo&k, a Lancashibb 

WOBTHT. 

[1579.] Amongst eminent natives of Lancashire 
who have not received particular notice in our county 
literature may be named Hugh Ashton, some time 
Archdeacon of York, and the founder of several 
Fellowships and Scholarships at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. The facts of his life given below are 
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gleaned from Baker's ** History of St. John's Ck>llege/' 
Cooper's Athente CarUahriffentiSf snd Le Neve's Fasti 
A^ylicance. It does not appear from any of these au- 
thorities which of the Lancashire families of Ash ton, 
or AshetOM, had the honour of giving to the Church 
his distinguished dignitary. Born about 400 years 
ago, in the second half of the 15th century, he was a 
younger son of that generation of his family, and 
younger sons are usually ignored in preserved records 
of family descents as far back as this. From the cir- 
cumstance that Hugh Ashton was in youth a^roteye 
of the Countess of Derby, I conjecture that he be- 
longed CO the West Lancashire Ash tons, and perhaps 
to the Ash tons of Pen keth, in the parish of Prescot, 
the first of whom, Richard Ashton, gont., married 
Margerie, daughter and a co-heir of Richard Penketh, 
of Penketh, E.sq. The historian of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in describing the chapels of the college, 
thus refers to Dr. Hugh Ashton : — 

'<The last chapel was Mr Hugh Ashton's, well- 
known by his monument and his rebus upon it, a 
thing then much in fashion, and must be forgiven to 
the humour of the age. It has long since lost the face 
of religion. Many years after its desecration, in Dr. 
Beal's time, it was restored to sacred use, but tlie 
times coming on when little regard was had to sacred 
things, and less to sacred places, it was again dese- 
crated, and has not since been restored to such uses 
as the other two chapels yet sUinding have been. It 
may, 'tis hoped, one day recover that nght; and 
might I choose my place of sepulture, I would lay my 
body there : that as I owe the few comforts I enjoy 
to Mr Ashton's bounty, so I might not be separated 
from him in my death. Wherever his body lies, may 
his ashes rest peaceably ! and may I wish him that 
happiness, which I dare not to pray for, but which 
my liopes are he now enjoys. I daily bless God for 
him }>nd thankfully commemorate him, and could I 
think he now desired of me what his foundation re- 
quires, I would follow him with my prayers, and 
pursue him on my kneee. 

"He was bom of an ancient family in Lancashire 
'where the Lady Margaret, then Counters of Dei by 
having met with him, she took him into her family, 
made him Comptroller of her household, and after- 
wards one of the Executors of her Will, a trust he 
very painfully discharged, having been very service- 
able in the college business whilst he was at Cam- 
bridge, but being often absent that trust and employ- 



ment devolved principally upon one man. What was 
wanting in that more public capacity, he made up 
and supported in his private station, by founding four 
fellows (who were his chaplains) and as many scholars, 
together with an annual dirge to be observed for him 
on the day of his interment. He died on the 23rd of 
November, A.D. 1522, and was buried in the Cathedral 
Church of York, where he was Archdeacon, on the 4th 
of January following, the day fixed for his annual 
dirge buth by deed and by the inscription of his 
monument. In Queen Mary's reign George Bullock, 
then Master, with some of the fellows and scholars, 
did solemnly repair to his tomb at York, and took oat 
the following inscription, and entered it upon the 
books : — 



•< 



Hie situs est Hugo Ashton Arcliidiaconus Ebor 
qui ad Christianas religioois augmentum socios 2 ex 
Lanccistria totidemque scliolares, sociumque et 
schularem Eboracensie, sociumque et scholarem 
Duaeimis dlocesis oriundos, suis impensispie instituit, 
at que singulis a se institutis sociis consuetum 
sociorum stipendium solidis 40 adauxit. Obiit nono 
cal. Decemb. an Dni. 1522. 

'* The same inscription being cut in brass upon his 
monument in the chapel [at Cambridge] (with this 
only alteration, that the propriety is there given to 
the county of York, instead of the diocese), and so 
long a time intervening between his death and inter- 
ment, I should be inclined to think he were interred 
in the College Chapel, were there any traces of his 
funeral left upon the books, and did not the masters 
fellows, &c.« repairing to his tomb at York in so 
solemn a manner rather imply him to be buried tliere. 
The propriety tliere limited to the county of Lancaster 
was afterwards enlarged by his executors to the 
diocese of Chester. 

Baker gives another epitaph to Archdeacon Hugh 
Ashton as anciently inscribed in a window of the dis- 
solved Hospital of St. Leonard, York, as follows :-— 

** Orate pro anima Magistri Hugonis de Asheton, 
quondam can nici residentiarii Eccl. Cathedralia 
Ebor. cujus devotione hec Fenestra vitriata fuit A. 
Dom. Milessimo quingentessimo." 

As a fellow on the Ashton foundation, the historian of 
the College, Rev. Thomas Baker, B.D., composed tha 
following lines to Hugh Ashton, upon a portrait of 
him Mr Baker possessed, and bequeathed by bis will tft 
Dr. Newcome, Master of St. John's. — 
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TO Ut FOUNDBB [HUOH ASHTON] UPON HIS PiCTUBBf 
WHEN TAKBK IN Ck}LOUBS. 

Aoeept tbla < ff* riog from tho oDeavied store 

Of him that wants th** po«er, bat wUhw more, 

B«d I imptoved the Loan that thoa dost give. 

Vsin wi re faint eol'>ais, th jq in Terte lUtouldsfc liftt. 

Had tby hutgo boonty I eea deserv'dly mioe 

Thy name shon d floarish bri hi in every line. 

Ah 1 now ihy teed lies waste in barren s U 

That wants tine vig->ar, thongh it wsnts not oil. 

Ah I h iw nhcqoalaie my best re-nrus. 

And yet dt brv:«8t wib seal and flaming boms. 

For in my hi^an Li liuowu a g'at* fal mini 

I beiir with litroDgdtvirfti and uooonflaed. 

To thee I Uare ap|M>al. if ihua doVt know. 

Or i>ow oonoeiu'tft th.Mtelf «i(h things below, 

Oft had I seut my lerv- ut vuwri to hear'n, 

"We'e this ihe time or aught wra n >w forgifaa. 

Oft had I pmjfd tot thej. as thoa destraa, 

O aid I hclieve thiehurt by |«argiiig &rea. 

by pa^t dvsires tb> 7 were nor re ihuv so. 

'Twas thjr mt8;aken wii»h, whilnr hsra below. 

Thy Joya oomplH ed. lUMdesi prtyera m«y eease. 

And i-ud In praise tu Him th^t gives thee peace. 

Andrei thy bounty maj I ever »iuK, 

or m«y the fouulaiu stop, whance i- shoald sirring. 

The feliowships ef Bugh Ashton for St. John's Col- 
lege were four in number, and he gave the same num- 
ber of scholarships to the college. Cooper notes that 
Hugh Ashton commenced M.A, at Oxford the 13th 
October, 1505 ; but he soon afterwards received from 
Cambridge University his grace to enter the canon 
law. He was presented by King Henry VIII. in the 
first year of his reign, 28ih May, 1502, to a canonry 
in St. Stephen's, WestminstfT. He was Canon of 
StafTord in the Church of Lichfield, and rector of Bar- 
nake in the Diocese of Lincoln, which rectory was 
united to his prebend during his life by Pope Julius," 
A.D. 1504. Le Neve also gives : — ** Hugh As on," 
collated to the arciidcaconry of Winchester in 1511 
resigned 1512; Archdeacon of West Riding, York, 
admitted 1516. He was also Arclideacon of Cornwall 
collated Sept. 28th, 1515 ; and hcla the Prebend of 
Strensall in the Churcli of York, of £105 reserved 
rent, to which he was collated by Cardinal Wolsey, 
the 31st May 1515. Archdeacon Ash ton's Will, dated 
Dec. 7th, 1522, was proved March 9tli following. — 
From Leiffh Chroniele, W.N. 



Whitb-Footed Horses.— In Ure's Agriculture of 
Kinross, 1797, p. 34, is the following old adage, whicli 
is still retained in some parts of Lanarkshire, and 
from which it would appear Uiat white-footed horses 
are more tender and delicate than horses of another 
colour in the feet :— 

If be has one white foot buy him. 
If he has two you may try him. 
If he has three look shy at him. 
But if he has feur go by him. 



Saturday, Jamuaby 12th, 1884. 



ISJLAC LlMNST. 

[1580.] In his Echoes in Glossop-dale, published in 

1874, the author, the late Mr Samuel Taylor, of Tint- 
wistle, has the following relating to Mr Linney and 

bis devotion to Methodism, which will be interesting 

to many of our readers : — 

<« About the time when Glossop Chapel was opened 
(1813) there we several young men in the neighbour* 
hood who af terwaixis became very useful in the cause. 
One of these was Isaac Linney. Having been con- 
verted to God, Mr Linney at once devoted himself to 
the service of the church .... For the long period of 50 
years he laboured as a j acceptable and useful lay 
preacher, miintaininga spotless character and an un- 
deviating course of service. When he first began to 
preach, out-door services were frequent. For this 
kind of service Mr Linney yeas well-fitted. He 
bad a powerfull voice, and he made good use of it. 
His voice could have been hoard for a mile or more. 
Sixty years ago (from 1874), while preaching at 
Tintwistle in the open air, he was heard across the 
valley to Padfield. His preaching was earnest and 
pi-actical, often urging upon those who heard him 
decision of Christian character and personal piety. He 
was not free from persecution and tlie malice of 
wicked men. One Sunday evening, when returning 
home from preaching at a country village, he was 
met by a man on the road, who, without saying a 
word to him, knocked him down and then kicked 
and beat him severely, but did not attempt to rob 
him. When referring to thi.) incident, Mr Linney said 
he did not know that he had an enemy in the world 
who would so ill-treat him, and added that he be- 
lieved it was the devil who wibhed to kill him, that 
he might stop him from preaching. Being an em- 
ployer of labour at Glossop, Mr Linney was some- 
times called on to mix with other employers, and on 
these occasions had to defend Methodism. Fifty 
years ago this sect was everywhere spoken against. 
The writer of these sketches has he^rd Mr Linney 
refer to thote times, when he tiad to answer the 
bcorners and the false accusers of Methodism on 
Change, in the streets, and on the stage coach. The 
consolidation and spread of the cause at Glossop and 
the surrounding villages owes much, humanly speak- 
I ing, to his labours, pecuniary support, and Christian 
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example. One of Mr Linney's associates, who rose 
into prominence, was John Hague of Hurst, who, after 
acting as a local preacher for some time, became a 
Wesleyan minister. He was nominated at the 
quarterly meeting at Ne^ Mills, by the Rev. Thomas 
Preston, in the year 1816. He was accepted by the 
Conference, and spent the remainder of his life in the 
ministry." £3>. 

EVIDSNCES OF THE DeLUOX. 

[1581.] Contributing an article on the above sub- 
ject to a recent number of Good Words^ the Duke of 
Argyll says: — 

** There is a mountain in North Wales 
called Moel Try fan, which is part of the Snowdon 
range, and upon which there is a very valuable slate 
quarry at a height of 1390 feet above the present 
level of the sea. In opening that quarry an immense 
bed of gravel was found upon the top. This gravel 
could not have been formed by mere disintegration 
of the soil, because it is full of sea shells as perfect 
as they can be found on the shore— dead shells, that 
is, not shells which apparently ever lived there, but 
shells both of the shore and the deep sea which had 
been drifted there in the middle of the gravel. These 
shells are heaped pell mell on the gravel on the top of 
this mountain, and I believe that every geologist ad- 
mits that this is marine gravel. I take it that it is 
quite a sound conclusion that the sea had been up to 
the top of that mountain in very recent times, or tnat 
the mountain had been down to the level of the sea. 
1 draw a second conclusion from this fact. That sea 
was not a permanent sea. It was not the case that 
the mountain formed the bottom of the ocean for 
many years, because we should then have had deposits 
with shells, living and dying, as in the case of the sea 
terraces described by Mr Smith, of Jordanhill. The 
sea had been essentially transitory in its operation. 
The second of the conditions of the Deluge is in this 
way fulfilled. Thirdly, it was tumultuous. It has 
no marks of quiet bedding. These t)eing the facts, 
what are the conclusions that follow ? Is it probable 
that the mountains of Wales alone were 1400 feet 
lower than they are now ? There might be very local, 
very partial submergence of volcanic mountains under 
the sea, but what I have described happened not in a 
volcanic distcict, and Mount Tryfan is not a volcanic 
mountain. But we aro not left altogether to pre- 
sumptive evidence upon this subject. We have 
similar gravels all over the counties of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire. In 
Cheshire they are found near the town of Macclesfield 



at 1200 feet above the level of the sea, and very much 
under the same conditions. I think, therefore, that 
there is fair evidence tliat the submergence of the 
land, which in North Wales amounted to about 1400 
feet, extended over the whole of the British Islands." 

Cbstbian. 

Thus Think, and Smoke Tobacco. 

[1582.] The following quaint poem, written 130 
years ago, seems to have been the solitary musing of 
an old smoker ; a parson of the last century, and be- 
longing to the puritanical school. He might have 
been the author of Uushandrie Sptritualized. The 
piece is a good specimen of the old stylo of 
spiritualising everything, which obtained in the last 
century, and even later in a certain school ; and aa 
this it may be interesting to some of your readers. 

W. NOBBVfiT. 

Thifl Indian weed, noir wilher'd quito, 
The' grcea at uoon, out down at night, 

Shows ihy d-0!i;l 

All flei^h U hay, 
ThoB think, aud lUuoLe tutiaceo. 

The pipe 60 lily-like and weak, 
Doth thna thy aiortal utile bespeak. 

Thou an e'en suoh ; 

Gone with a tovoh. 
ThoB think and aznoke tobaooo. 

And when the smoke acceuds on hijih, 
Then thoa behold'si the vanity 

01 worldly btttfl 

QtonB «ith a puff. 
Thus think, and bmoke tobaooo. 

And when the pipe grows foal within, 
1 hlnk on tby sunl <eflrd »iih sin ; 

For then the fire 

It doih leqnire. 
Thai think, and smoke tubooco. 

Thoa 8f e'st the ashes east away; 
Then to thysoif thoa mayeec say— 

That to the dost 

Ketnm thou most. 
Thoa think, and smoke tobaooo. 

Was this small pi mt fir t-hie cat down f 
6o was the plant of great renown ; 

Which mercy si nda 

Vor noblor ends. 
Thoa think, and smoke (obaooow 

Potb jai*e medicinal proceed 
From saoh a naughty forei|;rn weed ? 

Thfin what's the power 

Of Jesse's flower ? 
Thas think, and em jke tobaooo. 

Tho pn>mise, like the i^ipe, Inlays, 
And by the month of fdith conTCTS 

What virtue flows 

From Sharon's Uoee. 
Thoa think, and smoke tobacco. 

In ^in th' anlighted pipe yoa blow 
Yoar pains in oatwAxd mea*nire go. 

Till heaTcnly fire 

Toar beart inspire. 
Thai think, and smoke tobaeoo. 
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The fmiko, likehMTeolyiaoanao to won ; 
Bo should a vrayiMg heart of ) onn 

With ardent eiies 

8ai mount the skiea. 
Thoa thIxJ[, and smoke tobaoca 

Ghinssb Executiovs. 
[1583.] According to tlie Chinese penal code, on a 
'wife killing her husband, or either of his parents, or 
vice vtrsa, the linff chi punishment is inflicted. The 
method of executing the ling chi id as follows : — The 
criminal is conveyed to tlie execution ground in a 
basket slung on a bamboo between two coolies. Half 
stupified by fear, and rendered almost insensible to 
the fate about to bo suffered, from (ho effects of toma 
^0, which is given to the victim in abundance, the 
procession wends its way between throngs of Celestials. 
The road is lined with Sedan chairs, conveying the 
officials, both high and low, to witness the sight. 
Upon arrival at the plac^ of execution, a crowd of 
chattering Chinese may bo seen, some engaged smok- 
ing their pipes, others discussing their early bowl of 
congee at the stall of the perambulating vendors of 
«dibles. Not the least trace of any feeling of awe or 
compassion is exhibited at the tragedy about to be 
•nacted. The criminsJ is made to kneel, while a subor- 
dinate officer reads the edict of the Viceroy. At a 
given signal from the judge, the two executioners 
step forward and seize the unfortunate wretch. 
Divested of every particle of clothing, he, or she, is 
bound hand and foot to two upright pieces of wood 
in tiie form of a St. Andrew's cross. The minions of 
the law draw from their belts two short, sharp knives. 
They are now ready for their bloody work. With a 
devilish skill they commence to slit the skin and flesh 
at the wrists. Proceeding up the arms until the neck 
is reached, their attention is then directed to the lower 
limbs. The ankles upwards to the fleshy part of the 
legs and thighs, and thence right up to the chest, are 
«nder operation. The whole body is now one quiver- 
ing mass of strips of skin and flesl), from which the 
blood is pouring in streams, dyeing the ground and 
giving the executioners' clothes a vivid red colour. 
By this time, the vast crowd are on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, straining their bodies to get a glimpse of 
the gory figure, and eager to catch the least sound of 
a sigh or groan. After the first shriek of pain which 
attends the first use of the knife, frequently nothing 
but low agonising groans escape the lips. While this 
horrible scene is being enacted, the pea-nut hawkers, 
the bean-curd and candy huckster? ply their trade, 
oblivious of the fact that a human being is undergoing 
torture. With head dropped on the breast, closed 



eyes, and face bearing an unutterable look of pain and 
agony, the victim now stands. "J he judge, seemingly 
tired of the disgusting sight, claps his hands. The 
cliief executioner at the signal plunges his knife into 
tlie breast, and with one hand tears open the flesh, 
while witli the other he pulls the quivering heart out 
by the roots, holds it up te view, and then dashes it 
to the ground. Thus justice is vindicated. 

R. Eahbop. 
WiFB Sbllino in England. 
[1584.3 Among the English people, as numerous 
instances will prove, there exists an idea that a man 
can sell his wife. Probably the origin of this is to be 
traced to the feudal metliod of wedding a wife by 
paying her parents something for her. She was pro- 
perty, and as such could bo sold as goods and chatels. 
There are many instances of men taking their wives 
with a halter about their necks to the market, and dis- 
posing of them to the highest bidder. Sometimes the 
formalities of the law were invoked, as in 1773 three 
men and three women went to Bell Inn, Egbaston- 
street, Birmingham, and made the following entry in 
the toll-book kept there :— " August 31, 1773. Samuel 
Whitehouse, of the Parish of Willenhall, in the county 
of Stafford, tliis day sold his w ife, Mary Whitehouse» 
in open market to Thomas Griffiths, of Birmingham ; 
value, one shilling ; to be taken with all her faults. 
Signed: Samuel Whitehouse, Mary Whitehouse; 
vouclier, Thomas Buckley." In 1803, a man named 
Smith sold his wife at Pontefract. The biddings weve 
started at twelvepence, and she was knocked off at 
lis, and her purchaser led her away by a halter amid 
a shower of mud and snow from the spectators. At 
Tuxford a man sold his wife and child lor 5s, and as 
late as 1859 a wife was put up and sold at Dudley to 
the highest bidder for 6d. In 1806, on St. Valentine's 
Day, a man named Gowthorpe tried to sell his wife at 
one o'clock in the day at the market square in Hull, 
but the interference of the mob was so violent that be 
withdrew. Yet in the evening ho again brought her 
out and sold her to an acquaintance for 20 guineas. In 
1764 a farmer "swapped " his wife for a good fat 
bullock. In 1844, in Glamorganshire, a working-man, 
who did not live on amiable terms wiih his wife, found 
that site loved anotlier. Instead of growing jealous 
and doing him violence, he called upon his rival and 
agreed to sell his wife to him. The next Saturday he 
came to market with his wife in a new block gown 
and white bonnet, leading her by a halter. She was 
put up and bought by her paramour for 2s 6d. The 
Stamford Mercury, November 26, 1853, records an in- 
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stance in which a fellow named Hartley Thompson 
sold his wife in front of a heerhoune, near Bradford, 
England. The bellman announced the sale, as usaal, 
and a great crowd assembled. She was a woman of 
prepossessing appearance, and though the sale was 
broken up by a disturbance of some sort, the chronicler 
of the affair says that both parties, who had lived un- 
happily together for some time, were assured that this 
was the only way to secure a legal separation. In 
1863 a workman at the Gyfarthfa Ironworks sold his 
wife to a felIow-worknr.an for £10 lOs, to be spent in 
drink. The wife drank her share of the beer and en- 
joyed the fun. But these wife sales have not always 
been agreeable to the women. Sometimes they have 
objected, and raised the standard of successful revolt. 
MrWaddilove, an hotel-keeper at Grassington, agreed to 
sell his wife to John Lupton for 100 guineas, the highest 
price that a wife ever fetched, but the lady objected. 
Lupton deposited one guinea to bind the bariniin,and 
when he came on the following day to pay the remain- 
ing 99 guineas and receive his goods, the worthy Mrs 
Waddilove flatly refused to be delivered up, and, 
worse and worse, her husband refused to hand bnck 
the earnest money. Another young roan from Bew* 
castle, in Cumberland, who could not live amicably 
with his wife, tried to auction her off. This did not 
work, and he was advised t'^ take her to Newcastle. 
This he did, and she managed to get her husband car- 
ried off to sea by a press-gang. By the English law it is 
« misdemeanour to sell a wife, and in 1837 Joshua 
Jackson was given a month's hard labour in Yorkshire 
for the offence. A young widow once appeared at a 
Bath masquerade party with the following lines 
written on a piece of paper and pinned on her 
back : — 

To be Mk In lease tor tba tmn of ny Uto, 
I, SilTia J — , in the sbapa ot m wife. 

In 1758, in the GenUemanU Moffasine^ is an account 

given of the leasing of a wife for a period of 99 

years, and the author has the audacity to claim that 

such an arrangement was sanctioned by law. 

W. W. 
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^>umeg. 

[1585.] A HoBNXD WouAN. — In Dr. Leighs* 
*< Natural History of Lancashire, Cheshire, and the 
Peak of Derbyshire" (1700), I believe there is a por- 
trait and descriptive account of one Mary Daviesf 
taken in 1688, at the age of 72. This woman is said 
to have bad two full-grown hems upon her head, and 



to have cast them ; that others grew and were cast 
and 80 on in regular succession for four or five years 
The first formation is said to have commenced when 
the woman was 28 years old. Would any reads 
of your Notes and Queries, having access to the abov» 
work, kindly supply further par ticular-i of this natural 
curiosity, or state where a copy may be seen. 

E. Abbott. 



HousB-SwBEPiNQ.— In Suffolk, the people say that 
if after sweeping a room the brooai is cccidentally left 
up in a corner, strangers will visit the house in the 
course of thnt day ; while others affirm, in the Nor 
then Countif'R, that to sweep dust out of the house by 
the front door is equivalent to sweeping away the 
good fortune and happiness of the family. Care 
should rather be taken to sweep inwards — the dust 
being carried out in a basket or shovel — and then no 
barm will happen. Furthermore, the spider, which in 
daily life is little noticed except for its cobweb, the 
presence of which in a house generally betokens neg'' 
lect, is by no means an unfriendly intruder. Although 
the servarit oftentimes ruthlessly sweeps this uncared 
for little visitor away from the wall, yet a common 
proverb reminds us that — 

" If you wish to live and thrive, 
Let the spider run alive " — 

ill-luck being supposed to quickly overtake those who 
kill or even so much as injure it. It was a notion 
formerly prevalent in many parts of Scotland, that 
should a servant wilfully kill a spider, she would cer- 
tainly break a piece of crockery or glass before the 
day was out. One reas'^n why the spider is protected 
from ill-usage is that it is supposed to bring pros- 
perity ; but the real cause, perhaps, is due to the in- 
fluence of an old legend which relates how, when 
Christ lay in the manger at Bethleham, the spider 
came and spun a web over the spot where He was 
thus preserving His life by screening Him from all the 
dangers that surrounded Him. — Domestic Folk-Lore. 

To Enoravb a Namb on Scissors ob Knives. — 
Sulphate of copper, one ounce ; sal ammonia, half- 
ounce ; pulverise separately ; add a little vermUlion to 
colour it, and mix with one and a half-ounce of vinegar. 
Rub the steel with beeswax or soap, and write with a 
quill pen without a slit, bearing very hard to pene- 
trate the soap or wax. 
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Saturday, January 19th, 1884. 



Oliybb Hbtwood. 

[1586.1 In the review of Dr. Hegmbotham's work, 
** Stockport : Ancient and Modern." and also in Notes 
and Queries, reference has been made to this eminent 
Noiiconformist divine. In these columns we purpose 
giving a short account of his life and labours, having 
special reference to local connections and ministra^ 
tions. From the entries in his ** Diaries " (a) now be- 
fore us it would appear that his visits to this neigh- 
bourhood were frequent. 

Oliver Heywood was born at Little Lever, Lanca- 
shire, in March, 1629. He graduated B.A. at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and on August 4, 1652, was or- 
dained minister at Bury Church. Subsequently he 
was appointed curate of Coley Chapel, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire, but was ejected under the Uniformity Act 
of 1662. From that time until his death, in 1702, his 
labours were confined to no particular place or church. 
On the 25th of April, 1055, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Angler, who was then ministering 
at Denton, but who was also ejected from his living 
for his Nonconformity. It was whilst on these visits 
to Denton that he became acquainted with that ardent 
spirit, Samuel Eaton, and between whom a strong 
bond of friendship existed, which is still clearly 
further understood when we state that Eaton was him- 
self at one time a pupil of Angier'd at Denton. Hey- 
wood was also intimately acquainted with Paget 
during the time he he!d the curacy of Blackley Chapel, 
and before he was appointed Rector of Stockport in 
1658. On the occasion of Eaton's death, in 1664-5, 
Oliver Heywood came over and preached his funeral 
sermon at Denton, the full text of which is to be 
found in part iv. of Dr. Heginbotham*s work before 
mentioned. 

Almost the first entries made in Hey weed's diary has 
reference to this neighbourhood, as the following 
brief extracts show, commencing with the date March 
24, '65-66 :— 

1 myflnisUeawaBftom myownhoDMioHaUfia . . . 

2 day I euM to I>ent(in, it was the wwilMfe, mo*-* tedkKiB 
Joam^ tbat I bane had that waj woh I hftd gooA maaj him- 
dred tlmM. bat ■aareeerar with so Md a hrart or lo iharp a 
stonn of weather. AtDenton I ep nt the Lorde day . 



• • 



(•) OUverHaywood'i Diaries, eta, 16S0-170S, by J. Borat»n 
Taxaer, Xaq., Ifi82; 8 tdle. 



8 my father [in-law] Anitier having Tentored to lanry at home 
til mandey I being tn traTnl with him we 8e^ forth that d«y 
maroh 20, and went to If r tfidtie [S de<« ?J of Norbory. and were 
th i« too nights, and there I hope did good, himsdlf being indrm, 
and hia sister dumb and lame .... 

4 on Wedneeday we travelled together to 8r Thomas S'^nlc^d 
of Anderley. where I being called to goe to pray in that I irge 
famll> Um flr<t nigir. we oame, I had a temptation to stnd.y and 
speak han^toome wordd with raepeo<-. to the company bnt refl ot- 
iug :owh' >m I prayed . • . . I set myselfinserioaseunest 
to the work .... 

6 tho Hr Thomas was ynrj earnest with ns to stay yet my 
father [in-bw] was willing to giTa a riait to his wives ••nnt, my 
graudnu>the» Moseleys sister, ihenee we went to Mobberly 8 
miles .... 

n- on friday maroh 89 we went to Mr Lsas hotise of Darnel, a 
genttomaa of good rank, who married Mr Venables dan her 
.... spent ihe lords day at Orsr where we heard one Mr 
Hall a eoDfoimist 

upon theosday after we went Mr Orews of UtUnton Lnrd 
Orews son where we had a veir sweet day on Wednesday April 4 
1606. 

From Utkinton Heywcod and his father-in-law 
returned to Denton, Heywood continuing his journey 
into Lancashire. He was also in this neighl)ourhood 
at the close of the same year, and during the early part 
of the next (1661). On January 13 he preached at 
Denton, and, to quote from the diaiy, 

upon manday being requested I aeeompanied my mother 
Angler to ihe funeral of old Mtris Bobinson at Mobbe ly in 
eheehini (my grandmother Moseleys idster) lodged at. Knoisford 
that nijfht at the hotise of one Mr Antiibiu .... on 
thuseisy we retnined to Denton. 

Beyweod then retraced his steps homewards to 
Coley, near Halifax, by way of Manchester, Bolton* 
Bury,&c.,but on" friday feb 15 to^k journey from 
home again,'* making his way to Denton, through 
Huddersfieed and the Colne Valley ; the next ten days 
after his arrival being given up to ** visiting some 
friends about Stockport," and visiting and preaching 
about Denton. On March 17 be was again at Denton , 
and on Tuesday, March 20, he says : ** We had a 

private fast at Mtris Ardemes at Denton HalL " 

Again, under the date *'Sep., 1668,'* is the fol- 
lowing : — 

I timed my oonrse to Denton, whither I eame sessooably 
both to help them In the pabliok work and to take leave ol my 
ondeBessleal AnglAr wliom we aeoimpanyed to Bnxton on 
muoday. 4 of na lodged with him <hat nJghi, ria , my brother, 
and e asia Angler, Mr Drarr. sad myselfs ; weni a little w«y on 
Biaiinton moore, met prondenthdly with a guide: it being a 
thiek mist, and so returned to iSmioo, the day after being 
Wednesday we retomea to maaehesier stayed there risiting 
friends till lordsday at whloh time I praaehed all day at OortOQ 
Ohappel mnnday we set forward towards eba<iter, lodged at Mr 
Orews at Utkintoa that night, on thnasday we went to Chester I 
lodged with my Coasan Bnilen two nighte on weJnesday Sept 
SOlprsaehtin the moinlng at my eonsins hooseaadat nlghtat 
Mr Qrpgs in rhester, where we had a great meeHng. un thnra- 
day I went with my sister Dohne to Tarrin. wee all ni|^t with 
mT oooain Nath«uiel Qfegga there I praaeht, the nest aight I 
lodged at Waniogton. 
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In bis Event. Book, vol. i., pp. 359, he records the 
deaths of several ministers in the nei^htourhood 

thus: — 

Jul 90 1674. Ood hft<lx f adly broken us by dMth of asrenl 
Noueooforming Trfrntoii llr >'Ath of Batoh-dale, Mr »kelmer- 
d«n nf Mof ram, Mr jDUdi of EooltM Laoe —hud beea at John 
Knighi's at stta'foid (dimtford) on thu'Bday was ready fet riait 
tbaaickonfridav . . . went to bed on samrdav nigh' at 
9 a olook dy* d before 12 w«e bnryedoa m'inday may 4 l«574. 
also conformitits dye one Dr HarUm i>ara«n of GbeU* Mr 
Stanley p\rgon of Anderh (Alderley) and M'bbarly Mr Stan- 
Dinghingb panoa of Anghton, Mr Warren pardon of Stookport 
ete. 

For the present ^e conclude this necessarily frag- 
mentary notice with the following extracts from Hey- 

wood's Memoranda : — 

Mr Banister of Bank in Lano being at a horse rao^ at Br 
Philip Egsrtone with the Eerie of Derby and mo it of the gentle 
msH ia ih^ eonaty. f 1 ont with a Manks man, tlioy eare 
ehaileoge for a dnel, Mr Banister waa mn throagh and baryed 
atcroxKn apilllO 1065, 

JobnStoppart yonngpst son to wid<low fltopoart as »he her- 
self tnld ns the story yesterday eadly dyed with griefe, this jonng 
m%n W4S reidy to be marryrd t^ a yon ig woman. . apo& 

the mnaday liight he wai with hor on the thnesday she dyed 
▼ery snidenly . . . a'ter fie fnaeral he oame home . . . 
and wihia ad<;y or too he dyed and was buried that day »en- 
nlght that his sveeiheart was, as I remember ho live 1 at Uedioh 
haU-Jnne2716e6. 

In Ohef>hlre not far f com Maifleld a woman killed too of 
her chi dren the third ran t > hii father in th? b urn, wh i oomiag 
in met hi« wife at the do)re who sd I havo saved th e two 
shillings and if the other h%i stayed I had saved the three, 
meining tha' she wonld h ive klUe 1 thit lad for fear iif pa}iAg 
tha pole-tax for them whioh was at th it time im^oted. 

Ed. 
Lawton. 
[1587] -A few particuUrs in connection with this 
ancient p.iriah miybi interesting^ to the readers of 
Notes and Q'leries. On tlie south wall of the interior 
of the church there is :— 

1. A tablet to the mein >ry of Jonah Andrew, who 
died January Ist, 1870; and Miry Ann, his wife, who 
died on the 2lst day of March, 1854. 

2. A small brass bearing Lawton impaling Legh, 
and the followinij inscription :—" To perpetuate the 
memory of J )hn Lawton, of Lawton Hall, who died 
Juno D'uh, 1861, and whose rem tins lie in the church- 
yard a Ij icmt, tliid brass wan erectel by E nily Ann, 
his witiow." 

3. A large oval tablet of stone with these words:— 

PIE 

I Oartwriffht, 

de Lee Hall, 

VI KI 

Orih.)d(iza ft tot more 

Consent«neo, s^nti* in 

snoe ardors, ami<XM 
candore omoes obaeqoio, 

▼ere LAUDABILIS. 

obt sex-o die mirtll 
Anno Dom., 1718-9, 
n-^ti4 son, 
59. 



Above the tablet is an urn, an 1 beneath it the reprc- 
Bentation of a skull and cross bonesw 

This John Cartwright wa^ a member of an old 
Cheshire fanily. The Lee Eiall above-mentioned, a 
black and white (or rather only partially so, as the 
south side is of red brick) building of c >nsiderdble size 
(lately a farm house), is in Lawton pansli, and now 
owned by J. M. Toler, Esq., of Saltersford Hall, 
Holmes Chapal. On the east siile of one of the upper 
rooms of the ha'ltaere ii Cirved a lion rampant stand- 
ing on a small boss, betwden two fl>ral ornaments, 
that to the right being placed nb)ve a similar sup- 
porter as the lion. N'e.ir the hall i^ an old and dilapi- 
dited brick structure said to have been a summer- 
house, on a beam over an op' ning in the east side of 
which is the insijripti m :— •« Jc)hn Cartwright * built 
this house & wall An « D * 1692." 

On the north Wfill there i4 : — 

1. A tablet with these wDrds :— 

lu Memory of 
the Herl. John (Awton 
who diel Angniit 8 d. 1831, 
aged 60 jeard ; 
also of Wii iim, son of tbe above, 
«h3 died May 6 h. 1838, 
aged 17 ytars ; 
aad of B-^bert, who «>i4d Jany. 2itli, 
1868. aged 4t years; 
also of Fllsabe h widow of 
tbe BeTd. John T a«ti>n, 
who died Aptil 26.h, 1868, 
aged 77 yea'S. 
The Lord gave and the Lord hath Uten away, bleMjd be the 
osiDe of the Lord. 

2. A tablet with this inscription : — 

Saored to thn m->mory of 

John LawtoD, Esqoire of Lawton, 

who died Ma' eh 26tix, 180i. 

JEtatis S8 ; 

alsi of Anae, his wife, 

who died Nov. z9th, 1820. 

JEtaiis 6<. 

B jneath these lines is Lawton impaling Offley-Crewe. 

3. The next bears the words: — 

Saored to the reem'>ry of 

Charles Shaw, 

Beetor of Lawtou, Cheshire, 

who die! the ist of Jaanary, 1777, 

Aged 67 years; 

a*Bo of Aon liis wife, 

who.died theSSch nf Jnly,1783. 

Aged 76 tears. 

Beneath these words are the arms of Shaw. Some 
of the descendants of this gentleman are still living 
in North Americi, and on 3 of them U a lieutenant in 
the 0. S. navy. 

During the restoration of the church in 1874 seven 13th 
century tiles, with inscriptions in dtiferent degrees of 
preservation, were found under the wost gallery, about 
18 inches below Uie floor. Six of those are now in a 
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neat oak frame ia the vestry aad beneath them these 
words : — "Flooriag tiles, xiii. century, found in Law- 
ton Church during the restoration, a.d. 1874." Tho 
remaining one is in a smilior f r.ime at Lawton Hall. 
The import of the inscription, with the exception of 
the date, is somewhat doubtful. The date is 1250. 
There were also found at the same time about one 
hundred plain red tiles measuring 5in. by 5in. ; these 
are now laid in the floor of the tower. 

The southern doorwa}', which is Norman, is tho 
only relic of the first church, if we except the tiles 
above-mentioned. Within the tower, on the north 
side, lies its founder, John Bybber, priest, under a 
recessed altar- tomb, surmounted by a low arch. He 
was the 18th rector of Law to •, and lived about 1550. 
On the tomb is an inci-sed cross and a recess for a 
brass which luis been torn away by rude hands. 
Above the arch are carved John Bybber's initials, with 
a chalice and paten. Tiia same letters, wi h tho 
dialice, may be seen outside tlie tower on the south 
wall. 

The earliest register, commencing in 1559, during 
the rectorship of William L iwton, is a narrow folio 
of parchment, and apparently a very oarly transcript 
of the original. With reference to the great storm of 
June the 20th. 1652 (see Nos. 236 and 300 of Not^s and 
Queries), this extract from the register of burials 
of Lawton will be of interest : — 

Junii 21. 
ffranciscus Lowe Johes Purcell 

Thomas Poole Johes Lyall 

Willmus Beech Johes Parker 

Willmus Wearham Pet rus Capper 

Johes Haughton Willmus Brereton 

et Antoninus puer 

Eb^racensts sepulti fuerunt qui abierunt subito 
fulmine percuss! die dominico in Campanili Ecclesise 
de Church Lawton et infimi paite navis ejusdem 
Ecclesise. 

The old churchwardens' accounts on detaclied pieces 
of paper, (the first of which is dated 1691) contain 
some curious it«ms. They have been mounted and 
well bound at the instance of the present Rector, and 
are a lasting evidence of the care bestowed on them. 

Among ether documents may be mentioned a list 
of the constables who served in the Court Leet from 
1634 to 1766, and many indenture;>, some of which are 
■igned by F. Jodrell, Esq., then a county magistrate. 

Lawton Rectory. H. Nunm. 

WiFB Seluno. 

[1598.] That Frenchmen live on frogs and English- 
men sell their wives are two tenets of the ethnical 



creed which die very hard. Possibly by this time the 
Britis'4 Philistine ha^ discovered that grenouilles, 
though sufficiently toothsome dainties, are rather too 
costly for an habitual article of diet; but, if ono may 
judge from the G 11 ic drama, it is still generally 
accepted that when the average Briton gets tired of 
his spouse he has only to put a rope round her neck, 
and offer her to the highest bidder. " Gro, sell your 
vife in Sm.fol !" cries tho moral paragon in a popular 
p'ay, nnJ tlnugli tl»d origin of this e.Ktraordinary fic- 
tion i< por'iaps of very ancient d itc, t!io report of a 
case which has rec jntly been tried before Mr Justice 
Denmin at the LiverpoolAssizes goes far to confirm our 
amiable neighbours in this view of our insular eccen- 
tricities. Scarcely a year elapses without some event 
of tho kind. Usually a shilling, or its eq livalent in 
b3or, is the value received by the husband who 
resolves on this primitive mode of divorce. Occasion- 
ally, if tho lady happens to be possessed of peculiar 
attractions, a bull-pup is thrown in, and at other 

mcF, when the wife market rules low, the quotation 

/alls as low as sispennyworth of malt liquor. Now 
and then the transaction is gone about with a show of 
what aro re^'arded as legal forms. Tho wife, who 
plays a willing part in the negotiaii )ns, is formally 
exposed with a halter round her neck, and knocked 
down at Dutch auction ; and there are several 
instance j on record in which something in the shape 
f a for mal record of sale and delivery has been drawn 
up, with the object of rendering the transaction bind- 
ng on all parties. In 1832, a farmer, finding that he 
and his wife were not likely to lead a happy life, 
brought her into Carlisle, and after announcing the 
a uction by mennp of the town bellman, disposed of he 
to one Henry Me>irs, for twenty shillings and a New- 
fou ndland dog, Mears and the woman going one way 
tho late owner and the dog another — all four appa- 
rently well Cv)ntentcd with their respective shares in 
Jiebi-gun. Tne most amazing part of the story is 

that the au horities placed no obstacles in tho hus- 
band's way, though the local papers preserved tho 
speoc'i with which ho prefaced the auction. " Gentle- 
^men," remarked the wife-selling farmer, *• she c^in real 

tovels and milk cows ; she can laugh and weep with 
he same ease that yo i can taka a gliss of alo when 
thirsty. S^ie can make butter and scold the maids. 
She can sing Moore's Melodies, and plait her frilU and 
aps ; she cannot make rum, gin, or whiskey, but she 
is a good judge of the quality from long experience in 
casting them.'' In 1815, at a regular auction held in 
Ptontefract Market-place, a wife was sold for eleven 
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shillings; and in 1820,** a decent-looking man nnmed 
Brouchet," failing to get a rattle salesman to dispose 
of his wife in Gantorbury Market, hired a pen, and 
with a straw rope round her neck — all in due form — 
sold her for the sum of five shillings, less sixpence, 
which he was charged for the use of the stand But, 
as the following entry in the Brighton Market- book 
proves, this had its match six years later : — ** May 
17th, 1826," so runs the business-like memorandum, 
^ Mr Hilton, of Loda worth, publicly sold his wife for 
thirty shillings, upon which the toll of one shilling 
was paid." In 1835 there occurred an instance in 
which a wife brought the unprecedented sum of fif- 
teen pounds, and proved so healthy a bargain that she 
survived both buyer and seller, and married again* 
and, notwithstanding the contention of the defen- 
dants to the contrary, was able to maintain her rights 
to some property which she inherited. The verdict 
created great surprise, and in 1837, when a man was 
sentenced at the West Riding Sessions to a month's 
hard labour for selling his wife, rural Yorkshire wa« 
loud in protest against the injustice of the finding. 
Again, in 1858, a woman described as *« young and 
pretty " was exposed for sale in a beer-shop at Little 
Horton. The auction was duly announced by the 
bellman, and the husband, anxious to do everything 
in what he considered legal style, put a ribbon round 
her neck, instead of the rope which is regarded in 
popular esteem as an indispensable adjunct to the 
proceedings. Scares of similar incidents might be 
culled from the current history of the Ust few years 
though the only instruction derivable from them 
would be the proof of the parties to the '* sale " being, 
implicitly of belief that they were taking part in a 
legal ceremony, and that by such a formal disposal 
the husband cleared himself of all further liabilities 
for supporting his wife. WAnaxst Bulkblbt. 



A SWABM OF BbB8. 

B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild ; 
B wise as a Solon, B meek as a child ; 
B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind ; 
B sure to make matters subservient to mind ; 
B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true ; 
B temperate in argument, pleasures, and wine. 
B caretul in conduct, of money, of time. 
B cheerful, B grateful, B hopttul, B firm, 
B peaceful, Benevolent, wilhag to U am ; 
B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B Just, 
B aspiring, B humble, Because thou art dust; 
B honest, B holy, transparent, and pure ; 
B dependent, B virtuous, and you'll B secure. 



Saturday, Januaby 26th, 1884 

Salt-making in Durham. 
[1589.] The following particulars relating to the 
above industry no doubt will be interesting to many 
of your readers, who naturally have an opinion that 
Cheshire is the place for salt. In 1874 salt was proved 
to f)\\nt in South Durham, the depth at which it waa 
reached being 1127 feet, and the thickness close upon 
100 feet. For some time the deposits were untouched, 
but ultimately a plan was suggested by Mr Thomas 
Bell, of the firm of Bell Brothers, which has been 
adopted. It was to put down a bore-hole, and with 
wat«r to convert the salt into brine, pumping this to 
the surface, and then evaporating it. In June, 1880, 
such a bore-hole was commenced between Port Clar- 
ence and the farmstead of Saltholme, and or. the 28th 
of May, 1881, it was completed. In tlie following 
month, a pumping apparatus having been placed* 
brine was drawn from the bed, 1200 feet below, and 
pumped to the surface, and treated as we shall shortly 
describe. The diameter of the bore-hole is 16 inches. 
There is a second tube within the outer one, and 
whilst the outer one is at the bottom pierced with 
holes, the inner is open at the lower part. Down the 
annulus formed by the two tubes water is poured ^ 
which becomes saturared with the salt pierced by the 
two tubes, and it rises in the internal tube, whilst, 
when the force of the difference in gravity between 
brine and water has expended itself, the pump comes 
into play, and raises it the rest of the great distance. 
Thus brought as brine to the service, it runs in a 
oonduit to a reservoir large enough to hold half a 
million gallons, and from this it is pumped vo the 
evaporating pans as needed. These pans are similar 
in form to those in Cheshire, some 65 feet long by 25 
feet wide and 18 inches deep, and each will produce 
nearly 40 tons of salt weekly. Part of these are heated 
by coal fires in the usual way, and the remainder are 
heated by waste gases from blastfurnaces near to the 
salt-pans. The evaporation of the salt in these pans 
by heat is in the method that is well known ; crystals 
of salt are formed, and after a few hours the greater 
part of the water is evaporated ; after the slackening 
of the fires, the salt is drawn to the sides with rakes, 
and filled into wicker baskets to drain the brine mois- 
ture from it, whilst the process is completed by dry- 
ing in stoves. The degree of heat applied to the salt- 
pans determines the quality of the product, according 
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to its intended use, and the coarseness or fineness of 
its grains. Cestbian. 

Six rHoxTSAND Years Ago. 

[1590.] We often hear men boasting of the high 
pitch to which our civilisation lias attained, and many 
there are who think we have attained as near perfec- 
tion asthe millennium wiU allow. But when we come 
to compare our mightiest and most elaborate struc- 
tures with some of the visible remains of Egyptian 
skill, we discover ourselves to be us jet in a barbaric 
age by the comparison. By way of illustration let us 
take that well-known wonder, the Great Pyramid, 
and see what it teaches. In tlie first place the Great 
Pyramid is about 480 feet high, and its base covers 
about 13 acres—a solid mass, built up ot enormous 
blocks of stone, and having in the interior one or two 
small chambers reached by passages, opening from 
one side, and widening to a more roomy corridor 
bef«»re reaching the centre, where the celebrated stone 
coffer lies. What must have been the state of pros- 
perity of the country which at that remote period 
could maintain for 30 years 100,000 men in the unpro- 
ductive labour of cutting and moving the stones em- 
ployed in its coostruction, and 100,000 men for 10 
years previously in making the great causeway which 
crossed the western plain from the river to the site of 
the Pyramid, and over which all the materials for the 
Pyramid were brought? What country to day could 
bear such an expense ? Then consider the skill em- 
ployed. Think of the cutting and dressing of the 
stones, the manufacture of the tools for the purpose^ 
the transit of the stones from the Arabian range, their 
safe passige of the Nile, the mechanical appliances to 
raise them to Iheir places— and the mind is bewildered, 
and, as I have said, one is tempted to question whe- 
ther our boasted civilisation is not a myth, or, at all 
events, a poor advance upon the civilisation of Egypt 
0000 years ago. Again, we have it on record that Uie 
great monoliths, sphinxes, and sarcophagi were pre- 
pared on the spot, and then conveyed to the residence 
of the Pharoahs. It was no light task for our most 
■killed engineers to devise means for transporting 
Cleopatra's Needle to our coast. What must have 
been the difficulty of moving the same monolith along 
the Nile ? The transport of these masses is one of the 
achievements of Egyptian labour which we find it 
most difficult to conceive of as feasible. The strength 
•f men -and of men alone— was available to move the 
mighty mass, and it was employed with lavish and 
reckless prodigali'y as we lave seen. Q.G. 



Wife Selling. 
(No. 15&9.) 
[1591.] Nothing is better known to every student of 
folk-lore than that no belief, no matter how apparently 
out of keeping with the times, originates out of no- 
thing. Studied and tracked backward along the 
course of time, it generally ends either in a primitive 
custom which in the boyhood of the world had the form 
of law, or in a corrupt and almost forgotten 
" survival " from what was really a recognised insti- 
tution in times long forgotten. And so it is with wife 
8%le. Disgusting as such a transaction may seem now, 
the belief in its lawful character has descended from 
very early ages, when a wife was actually a chattel 
bought for so many cattle from her father — ^as 
daughters ars still bought among the Zulus— and sale- 
able by her owner when he found a suitable customer. 
As the nation threw off its barbarism, these wifely 
transactions were regulated by law, or unwritten 
rules, until under the influence of Christianity woman 
was elevated to a place co-equal with man, or at least 
so far elevated above his oxen or his asses that she 
could not be sold so openly as she once was. Yet one 
of the West Saxon laws of Ina begins—** if a man buy 
a wife," and somewhat later Canute found it necessary 
to forbid a wife to be sold, though the husband was 
permitted to give something for her of his own free 
will. Indeed, when Petruchio says of Katherine, ** I 
will be master of what is mine own. She is my goods, 
my chattels ; she is my house ; my household stuff, 
my field, my barn, my horse my ox, my ass, my every- 
thing," he was only giving voice to a view which had 
not then altogether disappeaied from polite society, 
which still lingers in the Potteries and the Black 
Country, and is occasionally ventil «ted iu the police- 
courts, where some brutal scoundrel excuses himself for 
kicking a woman on the ground that she ** is only his 
wife." The same idea can also be traced in the old 
codes of the Netherlands and Spain, and in the West 
Gothic and Longobard laws, and advocates of women's 
rights have not been slow to point out that it is re- 
cognised by implication in the English marriage law 
The wives of all savages and most barbarians are 
bought. At Babylon there was a r^ular marriage 
mart, and at the fair of Nijni Novgorod, in Russia^ 
fathers who have marriageable daughters on their 
hands bring them, literally, to market. 

We have got over that stage of existence, though 
possibly something not very different prevails in a 
politer part of the world than the locality indicate^. 
Dowry was, doubtless, necessitated when the wife 
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could no lon«^er bo sold, some provision being necessary 
for a widow, who could not be tAken, as in a ruder 
state of society she would have been taken, by her 
brother, or other heir, as property for wliose mainten- 
aace he w«i < responsible. These wife sellers—bigamists 
Mr Justice Dt^nman called them ~are interesting types of 
primeval folks, who have lingered on in the midst of 
ideas which for may ages have been dropped by 
civilised mankind. In brief they entertain a legal 
•* superstition " — if we may use the terra as meaning 
something which has " stood over '* from a prior 
stage of civilisation Long, however, after wife 
selling had ceased to receive a semi-lawful recognition 
the practice crops up in the history rf causes cilihres^ 
For example, a case came before the Birmingham 
Police Court, in which a husband had sold, not his 
wife, but himself, to a hrevet spouse, and as in another 
disgraceful transaction of I he same kind, which hap 
pened only a few years ago, the ** papers " were drawn 
up by a solicitor, though how any practitioner who 
could lend himself to such a traffic was permitted to 
retain his plsce on the rolls is unexplained. Hero 
a^ain, we light on a " survival." In the reign of 
Edward I. a dispute of this nature came befc re Parlia- 
ment. Sir William Paynel, Knight, and Margaret, his 
wife, demanded the lady's dower out of the estate of 
h»r first husband. Sir John De Camoys, deceased. It 
then came out — and the document, in excellent la wyer*s 
Latin, appears in Coke's ** Institutes'*— that De 
Camoys had "leased" his wife to Paynel, who be- 
lieved that the bill drawn up was strictly legal, and 
entitled his quasi wife to the estate of her lawful lord. 
Again, as if to prove the persistence of such traditions 
a similar case came before Load Hardwicke in 1749 
which that learned judge naturally set aside, 
characterising the demand of the woman as " a scan- 
dalous prostitution of the law, for the bond looks as if 
drawn up by a lawyer." The student of primitive 
manners is constantly stumbling ever these strange 
survivals. For instance, the " bride's cake " is now 
only a meaningless tradition of the Koman ^ confar- 
reatio," or eating together, which constituted the most 
solemn legal form of marriage, and the capture of the 
bride, which in one form or another, either real or pre- 
tended, exists among nearly every savage race, may 
be seen in the Black Forest, where the peasant girl is 
as proud of the chase after her as the speared bride is 
among the Tartars. In Ireland, they used to Lurj 
spears at the bride's people, though at such a distanc e 
that no one was hurt, except, as Mr Tylor tells \\n 
* no tv and then by accident,'* as happened when a 



certain Lord (lowthlo^tan eye, a misciiinca wfiich 
seems to have put nn end to this curious relic of an •> 
tiquity. There are, however, some •• survivals " which 
in the interest of public m'>rals had bast be ex> 
tinguished, and it will still require many a severe 
sentence to < radicate this persistent belief in those- 
fections of England which are Black — morally 
mentally, and physically. 

Wabben Bolkblet. 

Historical Coincidrnces. 
[1592.] The following landmarks in the history of 
the FrencI I nation are certaitily strangely coincident,, 
and I submit them to readers of your Notes and 
Queries, asking at the same tima if any similar coin- 
cidences aro known in our English History :— On the 
21st of April, 1770, Louis XVI. was married; on the^ 
21st of June, 1770, 1600 people were trampled todeath- 
at the fete; on the 2lst of January, 1732, fete for the 
birth of the dauphin; on the 2 1st of June, 1791, the- 
flight to Varenes ; on the 2 1st of September, 1792, the 
abolition of the Monarchy ; 21st January, 1793, exe 
ution of the King." The 2nd of ihe month was the 
fateful day of the two Napoleons. Napoleon I. was. 
crowned December 2, 1804; the battle of Austerlitz 
was on December 2, 1805. Louis Napoleon's coup- 
(Vetat was made on December 2 ; he was made Emperor 
December 2, 1852 ; and the German war commenced 
at Siiarbruck August 2, 1870; and finally he sur- 
rendered his sword to the Emperor Willinm on Septem- 
ber 2. 1870. A Rradbh. 

FOLK-LOBB OF CaTS. 

[1593.] One of tlie most singular proofs of the 
foreign importation, and perhaps the late arrival in 
' . Europe, of the cat is, tlie /)ai/y Xeics remarks, to be 
' found in its various names. It is said that none of 
them came from the old Aryan source, from which 
most of our language is derived. Mo.st of them, like 
the familiar cAa^ are connected with the Latin catus^ 
which t>«-k the place of the earlier feiis, when cats 
drove out the former foes, rats and mice. It seems to 
follow that cats CMme into the West with the Romans., 
but whence did the Romans get the name and the 
animal? M. Pictet traces the name to the Syriac- 
qato, and the Arabic qitt, out of which by an easy and 
natural process, we make kitten. Qitt and qato, how- 
ever, are not the priuiitive native forms of the cat's 
long descended title, and we must go from Syiia to 
Africa to find ffada, kadiska, and kaddiaka. As for the 
ancient E^>yptian mau, that is merely the '* mew cat' 
and the " pussy mew" of English nurseries. Here 
then, i.i Egypt is a native onomatopoeic name of the 
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•cit, such as any human beinj^ mti^ht give it when he 
Uran in ird the peevish, prol)n/el noto of its voice. 
The Indian nimea of thee it are not vary old, and they 
are easily explained. The c it U the house wolf, the 
Tit-evter (though snakes are thn ratters in some dis* 
tricts) ani the f«)e of mice. The most endearing^ title 
of the cat comas from the 1 1 li whence the most 
plaasinv specimens of the nice are also derived. The 
Persian cat, wild or tame, Upn.iktk, which the Afghans 
pronounce pischik\ and the Lithuanians — as old an 
Aryan -speakinj;^ race AS any in Europi— ;7ui;V. The 
English " puss'* is clearly of th«i same family of words. 
If " puss" in the loH}^ run is derived from a Sinscrit 
word for'* a tail," there is a curious coincidence be- 
tween the word used by Herodotus for the Egyptian 
cat,** the creature witli a wavia^r t-iil/* and the term 
found in Persian, Lithuanian, and English. Many 
primitive peoples must have n intct^d th it the c it, tike 
that Cheshire one which met . Alice in Won lerland, 
*' wa^ its tail when it is an^y." On the whole, thj 
historyof the cat as a domestic creature rather brnrri 
out the theory that its strange, secretive, and capric- 
ious nature is a .survival from a wild condition not 
very remote in time— not so remote as the wild con- 
dition of the horse, dog, and ox. S.Q.\V. 

Time, and How to Tki.l It. 
[1594.] The earth, turning upon it a.^i^t, is the best 
timepiece ffoing. Vast though it be, it is never wronqf. 
It never requires winding up, oilinsr, or repairing. By 
that glorious body tlie sun (to which we owe every- 
thing, and if I did not know any better I should, ns 
some people do, worship it) the world is always hal ' 
illuminated, as the moon and all the ubinets of the 
solar system are. Yes, it is continually revolving 
before that mighty fire, and thou!j[h not *' roasted to 
death," it is thus mide hibitible for mm and all other 
animal and vegetable existences. By mems of this 
notion of the globe from west to eist, the light and 
darkness are always chasing e'ch other, or, in other 
words, tliere is, in opposite parts of the world, at the 
equincxes, sunrise and sunset at 180 degrees npait. 
And was not the axis of the earth inclined, this would 
be the case from pole to pole, and equal day and night 
would become universal. The equator, or the cii cum- 
ference of the earth, is divided into 300 equal parts, 
cdlod degrees, and e-ich of Uiese into 6) pirti eiUed 
minutes, and each of these ngain into 60 parts termed 
seconds. The whole of these 380 parts pass before the 
sun's face every 24 hours, consequently 15 of them do 
so every hour, 90 every two hours, 45 every three 
hours, and so on, throughout the whole number. With 



he earth turning from west to east, as I have siid 
any place 15 degs. to the^^st of the meridian of Green- 
wich will see the sun rise one hour before it is seen 
there, 30 de.fs. two hours, and so on ; tliat is, when it 
is six a.m. at Greenwich, it will be seven a.m. with 
t'le'n, and eight a.m. at 30 degrees east. So in the 
opposite west, any place 15, 30, or 45 degrees distant! 
will be one, two, an 1 tlir^e hours later in seeing the 
sua rise or sot ; and when the sun is on our meridiaii 
it will be 11, 10, and nine o^dock a^m. with them. And 
as 15 degrees are eq ia1 to an hour in time, and one 
de.f roe is equal to four minutes of time, it is easy to 
Ciilculate the time or place in any part of the world 
without the ni 1 of witc'i or clock. This is the case 
for any nunber of plices on the same meridian and in 
the same hemisphere. Wlien, for instance, a person 
tells mo th it Mozi nbiq le, Zanzibar, Mecca, Medina f 
Azoph, Onega, and other pi ices are 40 degrees east of 
I us, or what is termed east longitude, I know directly 
I that the ti'ne of day with tliem is two hours and 40 
I minutes before us, or 20 minutes to three p.m ; and 
that it is six p.m. atCilcutta, and other places 90 
degrei>s east, when it is noon with us. Again, finding 
that the island of Galapvgo, the towns of Severn, St. 
Louis, New Madrid^ New Orleans, and Gautimala are 
all about 00 degrees west, I say their time is six a.m. 
when it is 12 o'clock in the day at London. Taking 
the earth's circumference at 25.000 miles, one of those 
parts or degrees at the eq i itor is nearly 69^ miles, but 
not so anywhere else, north or south. In both of these 
directions they gradually diminish, until they vanish 
entirely at the poles. It is important to bear 
this fact in mind. For example, at Newcastle, 
55 degrees north Utitude, the length nf a 
degree of longitude is 40 miles and a fraction ; 
therefore, that place being a little more 
than 1^ degrees or about 60 miles west 
of London, woull want six minutes to 12 
when it was noon at Greenwich. The railway com- 
panies, I am told, keep London time ; if this is done at 
Newcastle, It is necessiry that persons leaving that 
place should be at the statioa six or seven minutes 
before the time of starting, as stated on the billj>, and 
as shown by a W4tch well regul ited. Persons living 
at Carlisle, Southport, Liverpool, and all places on that 
meridian, should be 12 minutes at the station before 
the time of starting. It has been stated that the 
whole 360 deg. pass before the sun every 24 hours. 
Tills, howdver, is not the exact time occupied by the 
eirth in mikin; one revolution on its axis. That 
time is 23 hours 56 minutes 4 seconds, which is thi 
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working day of the astronomer in hia observatory. 
But it would not do for mankind to regulate the busi- 
ness of the world by that day, called a sidereal day, 
because it has reference to the stars. If they did, 
their days would iu six months' time become nights, 
and their nights days. For the active duties of life 
We require light, and as but little of that valuable 
principle is to be had apart from the sun, man is 
obliged to regulate time by his apparent movements. 
A sidereal day is the time which elapses between the 
passage of a sttr across any meridian and its return 
to the same meridian, which is always the same. 
'* Laplace," says Dr. Mann, <*ha8 shown that there 
cannot be so much as the 100th part of a second of 
difference between the period in which the earth 
rotates on its axis in the time of Hipparchus, 2000 
yoATS ago, and the period in which it rotates now." 
That, then, is the universal unit or standard of time — 
always the same — unchangeably and perpetually the 
same. A " sun day," or ** solar day," is the time 
which elapses between the passage of the sun's centre 
across a meridian and the return of it to the same 
meridian again, which is about, but not 
always, 24 hours. If it was uniformly and exactly 
that time, it would answer the purposes of life well. 
But as it is not, we must try and find a measure, or 
unit, by which to regulate our watches and clocks, 
and yet to keep as near as possible to the solar day. 
These solar days sometimes vary to the extent of 51 
seconds, and this continuing for a number of days, 
mounts up to something considerable, so that about 
the nth of February the sun or dial is slower than 
the clock by more than 14 minutes, and on the 3rd of 
November it is faster than the clock by more than 16 
minutes. Two things prevent the solar day from 
being always of the same length. First, the elliptical 
form of the earth's orbit, and the sun being nearer the 
earth by about 3,000,000 miles in one part, our winter, 
than it is in the opposite part, our summer. The 
earth passes through the former half of the ecliptic in 
less time, eight days, than it does through the latter. 
The second cause is the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
earth's path round the sun, which amounts to 23 deg. 
27 minutes to the equator. If the ecliptic was a 
circle, with the sun in the centre, and the plane of the 
equator coincided with the plane of the ecliptic, we 
should not only have solar days of equal length, but 
always equal day and night. Not being able to use 
either the sidereal or solar day for the purposes of 
ife,' man has made for himself a sort of artificial day, 
and called it ** a mean solar day," whidi is exactly 84 



hours long. This is done by taking the mean of all 
the solar days in the year. I have written this paper 
more especially for the benefit of your younger readers^ 
and think it would be well if parents made greater 
efforts than they do to interest their children in the 
phenomena of nature and the wonders of the universe. 

Obion. 



Replies. 



Lawton Church. 

(No. 1688.) 

[1595.] I reajl with much interest Mr Nunn's con* 
tribution to you ** Local Notes and Queries" column 
of last week, relating to the church at Lawton, of 
which he is the rector, on account of the personal in* 
terest I feel in that church and two of its former 
rectors, the latter of which being the Rev. Charles 
Shaw, whose memorial -inscription is given in Mr 
Nunn's notes. In these notes Mr Nunn adds " some 
of the descendants of this gentlemen are still living in 
North America, &c." This U quite correct, but there 
are others also in this country — in London, in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, and elsewhere. My 
children are also descendants, my late wife being a 
great-granddaughter of one of the daughters of Uie 
Rev. Charles Shaw, whose death is recorded on the 
tablet, the inscriptiom on which is given in Mr Nunnis 
notes. This Charles ^haw was the son of Charles 
Shaw, who was also Rector of Lawton, and was the son 
of the Rev. Brian Shaw, Rector of Barthomley, near 
Crewe. It would be interesting to have some fur- 
ther particulars of this ancient church and parish^ 
and it would well repay Mr Nuim for his trouble if 
he would contribute some further papers on this sub* 
ject. WiLUAM Wilson. 

Stockport. 



Rival Candidates.— Two candidates of the name 
of Adam and Low, preached probation sermons for a 
lectureship, which was in the gift of the congrega- 
tion. Mr Low preached in the morning, taking for 
his text, ** Adam, where art thou ?" and made a very 
excellent sermon, with which the congregation ap- 
peared much edified. Mr Adam, who was i resent^ 
preached in the evening, taking for his text the pas- 
■age immediately following that of his rival, *<Lo, here 
am I." This impromptu, and his sermon, gained BIr 
Adam the lectureship. 
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Februabt. 
[1596.] February is said to come in like a sturdy 
country maiden, with a tinge of the hard winter apple 
on her healthy cheek, who keeps on her way courage- 
ously in spice of the wind, and sleet, and snow. In 
this month nature begias to stir on every side. The 
trees and hedges begin to shoot out their buds, and 
the grass assumes a brighter and more lively hue. 
Many of the more hardy flowering plants may also be 
seen in bloom this month, among which may be 
enumerated the peach, apricot, blue hyacinth, poly- 
•Qihus, rhododendrons, and common daisy, in addi- 
tion to the crocus, purple and white, and the primrose. 
Several of the feathered sonjirsters may also be heard 
chirping and twittering, and as the month progresses 
gradually breaking out into song. 

On all hands February is looked upon as a wet 
month, for then it is that the winter's snow are sup- 
posed to begin to melt, causing the rivers and dykes 
to overflow, thus earning the name of ** February fill- 
dyke " from our forefathers. Evidently their win- 
ter's were different to ours in this respect. 

In HolUiid, from Junuary 20 to February 19, it is 
•aUed Fluviose, meaning raining. Spencer also alludes 
to this when he says : — 

Then oame old February, Bitting 

In tax old wag' n fur he oould not ri<l6 
Drawn ty two fleshes for the season fit ing, 

WUoh through the flood b^ort^ aid sofUy slide 
And twim away ; y«t had be by his side 

Bis plough lind ham» ai Qt to till Iha groand. 
And tools to pmue the *ree« ttefore the piidd 

Of hasting (irUne did make then boorg»'OD wide. 

This month, too, has its proverbs or weather lore. 

Thus we have — 

Febratxy flll^dyke 

Be it black ox be it white. 

that is, either with rain or snow. Popular wisdom, 
however, recognises an advantage in its adhering to 
the wintery character, the above rhyme having oc- 
casionally added to it : — 

If it be white, it is better to like. 
Other rhymes there are that support the same view. 
Thus, in Ray's collection of English proverbs we 

have — 

The WdBhm«n woald rather see 
• His dam on a bier 

Than see a fair Febmeer. 

And from the Scotch collections— 

A' the months o' the year 
Oarse a fhir Febraeoi-. 



The Scotch also have rhyme on Candlemas, as fol- 
lows :— 

If Oandlemass Bay be dry and fair. 

The half o* wiater's t« oome and mair ; 

If Caadlemass Day be wet and fool. 

The half o' winters gone at yole. 

Another version of this reads — 

If Oandlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will havn anot^her plight; 
Bat if Oandlemts Diy bring eloada and nbi 
'Winier is gone and will noc oome again. 

Alluding to the wind on this day, another couplet 

says:— 

Whan the wind's in the east on Candlemas Dayf 
There it will siiok to the sooond of May. 

The last to be quoted says :— 

II m Febraary there be no rain, 
'Tis neither good lor hay nor grain. 

At Candlemas it is customary to take down the 

Christmas decorations, a custom that still may be 

noted in many households. 'Alluding to this, Herrick 

says: — 

Down with the rosemary and bays, 

Down with the mistletoe ; 
Insteal of tioUy now upraise 

The greener box for rhow. 

The same poet elsewhere recommends very particular 

care in the removal of the Christmas gamishings on 

this eve : — 

That so the superstiiioas find 
No one least branch left there hehind ; 
XVmt look, how many lea Tes there be 
Neglected there, maids, tnmt to me. 
Bo many goblius yoo shall see. 

It seems not a little strange that, although this is the 
month in which St. Valentine holds high court, accord- 
ing to Canon law marriages may not be solemnised 
between Septuagesima and the Octaves of Easter. On 
this subject an old distich says :— 

Advent marriage doth d>'ny. 

Bat Hilary gives the liberty ; 

Beptnsgesima Mys thee nay, 

Bight d«yB from Easter says yon may, 

Bogation bids thee to o mtain. 

But Trinity sets thee free again. 

As to the origin of the peculiar observances of St. 
Valentine's Day, there is some obsurity. The saint 
himself, who was a priest of Rome, martyred in the 
third century (270), seems to have had nothing to do 
with the matter, beyond the accident of his day being 
used for the purpose. It was the practice in ancient 
Borne, however, during a great part of February, to 
celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts in honour 
of Pan and Juno. On this occ^ion, amidst a variety 
of ceremonies, the names of young women were put 
into a box, from which they were drawn by the men 
as chance directed. The common people of the former 
times had a notion that this was the day on which 
birds selected their mates. It was also supposed that 
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the first unmarried person of the opposite sex whom 
one met on St. Valentine's morning in walking abroad 
was a destined wife or a destined husb ind. (See also 
« Notes and Queries," Nos. 1806-7). To thU eflec*^ 
Oay makes a rural dame remark: — 

Laf t T«l«a»lQ6, th» day when blrdi of kio4. 
Their pftr«moan with mata*l ohirfHag* ftadi 
I ttvrlj TO fl Jast at the break • f day. 
Before the ma h«d ebMad the tUra awaj 
A^fleld I weat, amid the m'^miag dew. 
To mUk mv kine (for so iihoald hooMwivas do). 
Thee flnt Iai<eed— aad the (Lrnt ewatn we see, 
Ih spite of Fortune Bhill oar true tore be. 

Many other notions there are in respect to this day. 
It used to be customary on the eve of St. Valentine to 
pin a bay lejif at each corner of the pillow and 
one in the middle just before retiring to rest. If the 
sleeper then dro.imt of his or her sweetheart, it was a 
sure augury that thoy were to be married before the 
end of the year. Another one was to write the names 
of all Iheir lovers on separate slips of paper, and roll- 
ins them up in clay, put them in water. The first 
ball coming to the surface contained the name of the 
favoured swain. 

Shrove-tide, the name given to the last few days 
before Lent, usually occurs in this month, and may, 
therefore, be deemed worthy of passing notice. On 
the Continent it is termed Carnival, the word literally 
meaning " flesh, farewell.^' In Liancashire, Cheshire, 
and many other northern counties, three days in this 
week had their peculiar dishes : — " CoUop Monday," 
" Pancake Tuesday," and *' Fritters Wednesday." 
Originally, coUops were simply slices of bread, but 
these were long ago discarded for rashers of bacon. 
Shrovetide was anciently a great time for cock- 
throwing and cock-fighting, and many other cruel 
diversions. A more harmless piece of amusement was, 
and in many of our rural districts is still, the tossing of 
pancakes. 

Wh'>n CTory man anl mild do tate 'heir *nrQ, 
And tors their paocakm op fvir fi'ar tbey barn. 

In many villages to this day is the bell rung on 
Shrove Tuesday, bidding the people to the church, but 
which by many is regarded as but a signal to prepare 
for the feast of the day. Then it was that the ap- 
prentice lads Would leave their work without permis- 
sion, and spend the day in amusements sometimes the 
reverse of innocent. Ed. 

The St. Besnabd Doo. 

(No«. 9e0. 978, 1082, 1069 ) 

[1597.] In Notes and Quenes some time ago we 

published some interesting particulars respecting the 

above dogs, in which, if I remember right, the Rev. J. 

Oummir'g Macdona, the late rector of Oheadle, was 



clearly proved to have introduced them into England, 
in Cas?eirs " Book of the Dog " for January is the 
following aring on the subject. The writer goes on 
to say that "It is not, to his physical excellence, his 
stately form, superblv grand and beautiful exterior, 
alone, tiiat the St. Bernard owes his present position 
as first favourite with such numbers. The work in 
which he has been engaged for centuries has sur 
rounded him with almost a religious halo in the popu- 
lar mind. Here, where he has been naturalised, his 
gentle manners and the booevolent and magnanimous 
character which his countenance expresses and his 
conduct endorses, fully sustain the prestige with 
which he was introduced to us. Stories of the intel- 
ligence displayed by the St. Bernard in his search for 
benighted travellers are as well authenticated as they 
are widely known, and would simply become irksome 
by repetition, and wt therefore forbear irom inflictinip 
them upon our readers. In more than one leading 
book on the dog, the Rev. J. C. Macdona, of Cheadle, 
is credited— if not directly, at least by inference— 
with the honour of having first introduced the St. 
Bernard dag into this country some 12 or 15 years 
ago. As far as our memory carries us, however, the 
populai lecturer, the late Mr Albert Smith, had some 
considerable time previous to that date done much to 
familiarise his friends and audiences with this noble 
breed. In making this statement, we do not wish it 
for one moment to be understood that we are desirous 
of depriving Mr Macdona of the well-deserved glory 
due to him for his successful visits to the Hospice of 
St. Bernard, nor are we at all certain even that the 
dogs brought to this country by Mr Smith were 
actually the first that ever reached our shores. Owing 
to the misfortuae that befel the monks by the loss of 
their original strain— to which attention will be drawn 
hereafter— it is quite possible that dogs as purely 
bred as those now in the Hospice, and displaying all 
the St. Bernard characteristics, can be found in the 
neighbouring valleys close at hand. In support of 
this theory, we may mention the name, presently 
quoted, of M. H. Schumacher, of Berne, Switzerland, 
from whose kennels were obtained those two grand 
specimens Thor and Miss Hales' Jura, and also the 
nmooth-coated Monarque, who was, whilst in the flesh, 
the king of his class, winning at all the important 
shows throughout the country. At the international 
dog show in Paris, 1878, we had the pleasure of seeing 
from M. Schumacher's kennels one of the finest speci- 
men's of this smooth-coated variety ever exhibited. 
Although the gentleman named is the best known in 
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England of any foreign breeder, there are many olhers 
of less fame, and by more than one noble family the 
breed has been kept up from which the Hospice itself 
has at times recouped the losses attendant on the 
charitiible but most dangeious work in which these 
>dogs are used. G. Lowkdbs. 

Palinenrsis OB Reoenbbation. 

(Na 183(>.) 

[1598.] In this Query "Q.C., Stockport," speaks of 
reading a work wherein the subject is only casually 
treated. It may well be so, for by what follows the 
reader will see it is one of the wild and wondertul 
dreams of the philosopliy of the olden limes. The 
word really means spiritual regeneration or reconstruc- 
tion of that which has perished. I cannot say whether 
the thing is possible, but I give the process from 
Sibley's Work, part 4, re- printed in 1820, pages 1114 
and 1116: — " Take any whole herb or flower, with its 
root, make it very clean, and bruise it in a stone mortar 
quite small, then put it into a glass vessel, hermetically 
sealed ; but be sure the vessel be two parts in three 
empty. Then place it for putrefaction in a 'gentle heat 
in balneo, not more than blood warm, for six months, 
by which it vrill be all resolved into water. Take this 
water, and pour it into a gla>s retort, and place a re- 
ceiver thereunto, the joints of which must be well 
closed, distil it into a sand heat until there come forth 
a wa er and an oil ; and in the upper partof the vessel 
will hang a volatile salt. Separate the oil from the 
water, and keep it by itself, but with the water purify 
the volatile salt by di;>solving, filtering, and coagula- 
ting. When the salt i.4 thus purified, imbibe with it 
the said oil, until it is well combined. Then digest 
them well tDgelhcr for a month in a vessel hermetically 
sailed ; and by this means will be obtained a most 
subtle essence, which being held over a gentle heat of 
« candle the spirit will fly up into the glass where it 
is confined and represent the perfect idea or similitude 
of that vegetable whereof it is the essence ; Hnd in this 
manner will that thin substance, which is like impal- 
pable ashes or salt, send forth from the bottom of the 
glass, the manifest form of whatever herb it is the 
menstruum, in perfect vegetation, growing by little 
and little and putting on so fully the form of stalks 
and leaves and flowers in full and perfect appearance, 
that anyone would believe the same to be natural and 
corporeal ; though ••t the same time it is nothing more 
tian the spiritual idea endued with a spiritual essence. 
This shadowed figure, as soon as the vessel is taken 
from the heat or candle, returns to its caput moriuum 



or ashes again, and vanishes away like an apparitiont 
becoming a chaos or confused matter. To make a 
vegetable more quickly yield its spirit, take of what 
vegetable you please, wiiether it be the seed, flower* 
root, fruit, or leaves, cut or bruise them pmall, put 
them into warm water, put upon them yeast or barm, 
and cover them up warm, and let them work three 
days, in the same manner as beer ; then distil them, 
and they will yield their spirit very easily. Or else 
take of what herbs, flowers, seeds, &c., you please, fill 
the head of a still therewith, tlien cover the mouth 
with coarse canvass, and set on the still, having first 
put into it a proportionable quantity of sack or low 
wine; then give it fire, and it will quickly yield its 
spirit ; but observe that if the colour of the vegetable 
is wanted you must take some of its dried flowers, and 
fill the nose of the still therewith, and you will have 
the exact colour of the herb. (A plate representing 
the laboratory is given.) Now this effect, though very 
surprising, will not * ppear so much a subject of 
astonishment if we do but con ider the wonderful 
power of sympathy wtiich exists throughout the 
whole system of nature, where everything is excited 
to reproduce or love its like, and is drawn after it as 
the loadstone draws iron. Other quaint and curious 
instances are given of this power. A pink in full 
bloom, a sprig of rosemary, and a sprig of baum are 
alleged to have been thus reproduced. Student. 

Chbshiub Sdpebstitions 
[1599.] In addition to the superstitions already 
given iu Nutes and Queries are many others which 
hold good at the present time in Cheshire, and neigh- 
bouring counties. With the Editor^s permission, I will 
enumerate a few as briefly as possible. It is still a pre- 
valent notion that when a person looks first upon a 
new moon he should have silver in his pocket, or he 
will be short of cash during that luminatiou ; a 
shilling being the proper coin to have, inasmuch as it 
is a compound of the two mys ical numbers three and 
four, which, being multiplied either way, make 12. 
In Humphrey's M8S. is given the following particulars 
of a charm common in this locality, by means of which 
the moon's aid was invoked against the contingency. 
In it the reader is instructed to obtain a piece of 
paper un the day and hour of the new moon, and to 
inscribe thereon an equilateral triangle, enclosed in a 
square, so formed as to represent a diamond; the 
characters of the new moon and Cancer being 
placed in the centre. The person trying the experi- 
ment has then to go out of doors (as looking at the 
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new moon through glass is held to be unlucky) and 
■»y.— 

Iffnon. mono, bpropitloiu to me ; 
The wmnt of cash ne'er let me we ; 
Bot M 70a take jwa m<mthly leand, 
Lefe peace and plenty still aboond. 

Should it be the first new moon of the year, the follow- 
ing may also be said :— 

New moan, new moon. I haO thee, 

Bo briffht and dear I do thee iee ; 

The man who U xaj hnaband to be. 

In my (^ream^ let m9 him eee ; 

Not in hie rirhes, not in hie array, 

Bat in th« working oiothea be wears every day. 

As the first new moon for the present year came in on 
the28th January, it may not yet be too late for such 
as wish to propitiate that luminary. 

Other superstitions there are which affect one 
almost daily throughout the year. Amongst such 
may be mentioned the following omens: — White 
specks on the nails are lucky. Whosoever reads 
epitaphs loses his memory. To rock the cradle when 
empty is injurious to the child. To eat while a bell 
is tolling for a funeral causes toothache. The crow- 
ing of a hen indicaites some approaching disaster. 
When a mouse gnaws a gown some misfortune may 
be apprehended. He who has teeth wide asunder 
must seek his fortune in some distant land. If a child 
less than twelve months old be brought into a cellar 
he becomes fearful for life. When children play at 
■oldieis on the hillside it forbodes the approach of 
war. A child grows proud if suffered to look into a 
mirror while less than twelve months old. He who 
proposes moving into a new house must send in be- 
fordiand bread and anew broom. Whoever sneezes 
at an early hour either hears some news or receives 
■ome presents the same day. The first tooth cast by 
the child should be swallowed by the mother to en- 
sure a new growth of teeth. Buttoning the coat 
awry, or drawing on stockings inside out, causes 
matters to go wrong during the day. By bending the 
head to the hollow of the arm the initial letter of the 
name of one's future spouse is represented. When 
women are stuffing beds the men should not remain 
in the house^ otherwise the feathers will come 
through the ticks. When a stranger enters a room 
be should be obliged to seat himself, if only for a 
moment, as he otherwise takes away the children's 
sleep with him. A dog scratching on the floor or 
howling in a particular manner and owls hooting in 
the neighbourhood of the house indicate an ap- 
proaching death. Antiquabt. 



Satubdat, Fbbbuabt 9th, 1864 

[1000.] The following is a copy of a rare document 
that has recently come into my hands, being the pros* 
pectus of a scheme of canal navigation, between 
Macclesfield, Stockport, and Manchester, over 100 
years ago, and which, at the present time, no doubt 
will prove interesting to many of your readers. 
25, Cathedral Yard, Manchester. Hienbt Gbay. 

SCHEME 

Fob am intbmdbd 

CANAL NAVIGATION 

FBOM 

Jfacdesfield, to Jfottram Andrew, 

From thence through 

Stockport, to Manch^er, 

And from the fame Point in Jfottram, by the nearoft 

Way (conflftent with the Levels) to AtfrtAwurA. 

November I4, 1766. 

A Scheme for a Canal Navigation, from Macdesfidd, U> 

Jfottram Andrew, and from thence thro' Stockport,U> 

Jfanchefter, and from the fame Point in Jfottrm^ 

bythe neareft Way (confiftent with the Levels) to 

Northwick, having for fome Time paf t been under 

Confideration, An Advertifement has been lately 

inferted in the Chefter and Jfanchefter Papers, and 

alfo in the London Evening Poft, for a Meeting to be 

had at the George, in KnuUfo',d, on the dd Day of 

December next, when and where the Scheme will be 

produced, in order that the Gentlemen and othet 

Land Owners, likely to be effected by such Under^ 

taking, may know the Intention and hear the Merita 

of it. 

And as every thing relating to this Scheme is intended 

to be carried on openly, the Defign of this Paper, ia 

in, fome Measure, to explain (previous to such 

Meeting) the Nature of the Undertaking, and to 

fhew the Advantages to the Public, and the little 

Probability of any individuals being Sufferen by it. 

rpHE great Utility of such a Navigation will appear 

-*- from the Savings in the Charge of Carriage, in 

the following Inf tances. 

L The prefent Carriage of Groceries, of all Sorts 
Iron, Irifh Hides, Tallow, Butter, &c. from Liverpodto 
Jfacdesfidd, is Twenty-four Shillings per Ton, which 
(according to the Calculation now made) will here- 
duced to Eight Shillings certain, and probably to S^ 
Shillings per Ton, and in much the fame Proportion to 
Stockport ; and the Town of Ledc, and the adjacent 
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FnUiin Stt^ffordfhire, Vork/kire, and Derbsfhire, wU^ 
reap the fame Benefit. 

II. Tkb Carriage of Deal Balk and Plank, for Build- 
ing, from JVorthwieh to Jfaedesfidd, at prefent costs 
Three-pence per Foot, which (by the propofed Mavi^- 
tion) will be brought to the fame Place for little more 
than One Half-penny per Foot ; and the adjacent 
Parts of JOerbyfkire and Staffordfhire, will of Ck)urfe, 
have it f o much cheaper in Proportion ; and from 
hence it feems evident, that the Timber on the Eftatea 
contiguous to tlie Canal, and bought for the Liverpool 
Market, will fell as much Higher in Proportion than at 
prefect. 

III. Sbvxbal Parts thro' which the propofed Canal 
will be carried, may very probably be fupplied wi*h 
Coals, much cheaper than at prefent. 

IV. The Articles of Flag, Slate, and Stone, from 
Stiperfon, Alderley, and Keyrridge (great Quantities of 
which are now carried to KnuUford Norihwich, and 
Parts adjacent, as well as for ManchefUrtkud. Stockport, 
and that Neighbourhood) may be carried for less than 
half the prefent Price ; And Walling Stone may be laid 
down at all convenient Places in ihe Courfe of the 
Canal, upon very eafy Terms, for making and repairing 
the Highways, or any other Purpofes. 

V. Thb Owners and Occupiers of Lands will have 
the Convenience of conveying Dung and Marl in Hoata 
of their own (without paying Tonnage) for Improve- 
ment of their Lands adjacent to the Canal. 

VI. The Carriage of Salt and Cheefe into many 
Parts of the Neighbouring C!ounties of J orA;, Derby, 
and Stafford, and alfo of Malt and Com, brought as 
back Carriage from thence, will be much lower tlian 
at prefent, and confequently the Price of thofe Com- 
modities be reduced. 

VII. The Towns of Manchester, Knutsford, and 
Nortkwich, and Parts adjacent, will be fupplied with - 
Lime for Manure, as well as Building, at about one 
fifth Part lefs than the prefent Charge, which muft 
tend greatly to the Improvement of Lands. 

VIII. And it is apprehended this Scheme will be a 
particular Advantage to Manchefter and other Trading 
Towns, as an Application to Parliament is intended 
for Leave to make a Navigable Canal, Beginning at 
Wkiddon Ferry (from whence there is already a free 
Navigation through feveral Parts of Derbyshire 
Leictfterfhire, Nottingham/hire, Yorkfhire and Liwxin- 
/hire to Hvdl,) and to extend by feveral Branches into 

Warvidcfhire, Stt^ffbrdfhire, and Chefhire; in which 
Cafe, by joining that Navigation, the Manchefter 
Manufacture, by Means of the Canal which this 



Scheme propofes, may be carried by Water through 
the Counties before-mentioned, to Htdl, and from 
thence to London. 

IX. The Sheffield Goods and Earthen W«ires made at 
Crouch, and in that Neighbourhood, and other Manu- 
factures of the Ck)Qnti6s of York, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Derby, and alfo Lead, Flax, Hemp, and many 
other Commodities, may be conveyed by means of this 
Canal, to the Port of Liverpool, upon much eafier 
Terms than at prefent. 

X. The Ccurfe of the intended Otnal ranging 
through thofe Pjuts of the County of Chefter, (from 
whence the Markets of Jfanchefter,Stockp&rt, and Mtic. 
desjidd, are chiefly fupplied) the Land Owners or their 
Tenants, within many Miles of the Canal, will be en- 
abled to cnnvey the Produce of their Farms to thofe 
Aiarkets, by Veffels propofed to be ftationed at con- 
venient Places, to go and return at ftated Hours, each 
Market Day, with their Corn, Cheefe, and other Ocods, 
nnd the Owners of such Goods may go and return in 
the fame Veffels, the Espence of which Carriage will 
be much eafier than ht present, it being apprehended 
the fame will not exceed Three-pence an Horfe Load, 
and fo in Proportion for more or lefs on any part of 
the Canal. 

It is well known, that Holland, by Canal Navi- 
gations, has the Advantage of every other Nation 
in Refpect of Trade, and it is apprehended, that 
the Inland Parts of this Kingdom, are capable of 
the like Advantage ; and how great it muft be, to 
this Nation, will appear from one Inftance in par- 
ticular, (amongft many others which might be 
given) to wit, that the Carriage of Iron to and 
from Birmingham, to the noaroft Seaport, is at 
prefent Twenty Pounds to Twenty-five Pounds 
per Cent. 

And witli refpect to any Damage which may 
happen to Land Owners by the propofed Scheme/ 
it is apprehended they will be very inconfiderable. 

Because the Canal is intended to be only five 
Yards in Breadth, and to have Fords for Cattle 
and Carriages, at every convenient Place, from 
Thirty to Thirty-fix Inches deep, (and no more), 
and at each Ford to have a Plank Bridge, for Foot 
Paffengers, placed upon a Point, fo as a Man with 
one Hand may bring it to the Side, when a Veffel 
muft pafs thro', and when paffed, with the fame 
eafe, replace it as a Bridge. 

Bt this means no Field will be fo divided, but 
that there may be a free Paffage, both for Foot 
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People, Cattle and Carriages, from odo Land to 
another. 

And the narrownefs of the Canal (which tviih 
the Towing Paths will be but about Nine Yaids in 
Rre&dth) reduces the Quantity of Latid, tu be pur- 
chafed for the purpofe, to one Chef hire Acre and 
an ildli pt;r Mile, or thereabouts. 

But whatever uuLVoidtible Damages m^y hap- 
pen, it is intended that proper Provifions of Re- 
compence fhall bo made to all Persons who may 
be affected by the undertaking. 

It is proposed by this ^'chennG,tliul the Tonnage 
fhall be limited fo as not to exceed 2s 6d. — That 
(fubject to such Tonnage) the Navigation fhall be 
free to every Per f on, and that all reasonable Ad- 
vantages in refpect to Wharfs, Warehoufes, &c., 
fhall be referved to the Land Owners. 

A SuBSCRiFTiOK will be opened at KnuUford,on 
the Day fiz'd by the Advortifement before men- 
tioned, when Calculations of the Ezpeoce, likely 
to attend the Undertaking, and alfo of the Profits 
which may arife from the Tonnage, will be pro- 
duced, and any Gentleman difpofed to encourage 
the Undertaking, will bo at Liberty to Subfcribe 
any sum not lefe than 5001. 

N. B. Some Gentlemen of Fortune have 
proposed to apply to Parliament, at their own 
Expence, for an Act to carry this Scheme into 
Execution, and are willing to be large Sub- 
fcribers themfelves to the Undertaking : And 
this Invitation toa Subfcription, is not from 
any doubt, but that it will foon be filled up, 
feveral other Perfons having already propofed 
to Subfcribe confiderable Sums. 

Old Sayings, Customs, and Supbbstitions of a 

Cheshibe Farm. 

[1601.] With respect to the superstitions of farmers 
there is the same belief in omens, warnings, charms, 
and general folk-lore that we find amongst other mem- 
bers of the community; but the superstitions I am 
about to mention are such as especially relate to the 
domestic animals and plants on a farm, or to such 
objects as the farmer and labourer, from their resi- 
dence in the country, are brought in special contact 
with. Thus, there is a curious l^ielief that bears only 
breed once in seven ye^rs; and that there doing so 
causes ill-luck to the breeding of domestic animals. I 
have it recorded that in 1878 my sow had the misfor- 
tune to lose a litter of pigs, attributed to the supposi- 
iton that " bears must be breeding this year." Sows 



when they farrow are propitiated with a Urge slice of 
hot toast and lard to make tliem gentle and prevent 
them eating or otherwise injuring their young. Pigs 
should always be killird when tiie moon is increasing, 
ir killed in iUm vvuue oi the moon \t i.^ «iippo8«d tbey 
will not weigh so well, and the mc«t wiu shrink in 
cooking. Many old-fashioned people are very parti- 
cular in this m.iiter. When pigs rush about and carry 
straw ia their mouths, it forebodes windy weather. 
Throughout the count ry there is a popular idea that 
" pigs can see the wind ;" but I am not sure whether I 
have ever actually heard the saying in Cheshire or not, 

A good deal of folk-lore attaches itself to the cow. 
In every herd there is always supposed to be one 
" master" cow, who has acquired a sort of influence 
over the rest, and leads then: from one pasture to 
another. She also acts as ringleader in any mischief 
as, for instance, when the herd breaks through a hedge 
into a turnip field. The premature calving of cows is 
a great annoyance to a farmer, as it entails not only 
the loss of the calf, but of the quantity of milk. It is 
universally supposed to be infectious, and several super- 
stitious remedies are resorted to to avert it. One 
is to bury the calf born prematurely under its mother's 
•* boose.' Another remedy practised at Henbury 
some 60 years ago was to nail the calf against tiie wall 
of one of the buildings. It is desirable that cows 
should calve in the day-time, as then the cowman has 
n. t Uxe trouble of sitting up with them at night. In 
order to ensure their doing so, ihey should be "dried 
off," preparatory to calving— that is, milked for the 
last time— n a Sunday. It is also believed that if 
the first cow that calves in the nigJ^t the majo- 
rity will do the same ; but if she calves in the day 
most of the others will follow suit. It is considered 
very bad to put your hand on a calf's back ; it is sup- 
posed that it will cause ir. to be ill. A calf generally 
cringes when a hand is laid on its back, which no 
doubt has given rise to the idea that it hurts it in 
some way. There is a saying that *• the red cow gives 
good milk," and a popular idea that red cows' milk is 
better than any. In old medical books (not confined to 
Cheshire) when milk was ordered to be given, it was 
frequently specified that it should be taken from a 
red cow. When almost all the cows in a herd lie down 
in the forenoon we always con>ider in Cheshire that it 
forebodes rain ; and I am bound to say that I have 
frequently verified the belief. 

With respect to the horse I gathered very little folk 
lore. A horse's shoe is nailed upon the stable door to 
keep the witches from gaining entrance. Some say it 
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should be a hone's shoe picked up on the road. In 
many places a goat is kept among the horses, for what 
reason I have not discovered. I have occasionally 
been told that the smell of a goat is good for horses ; 
but I fancy there is some deeper reason. 

The stripe on a donkey's shoulders is called its cross, 
and supernatural virtues are attributed to it. It is 
considered an infallible cure for the whooping cough. 
There are two ways of administering it. A portion 
of the hair from the cross may be sewn up in a piece 
of flannel, and worn round the neok of the patient ; 
or it may be chopped up very fine, and eaten between 
bread and butter. Some years ago, when I lived at 
Mobberley, my children had a donkey, and it was not 
at all an uncommon occurrence to receive the fol- 
lowing request : " Mester So-and-so's choilt getten th' 
chincough, will ye please send a bit o' hair from the 
donkey's cross ?" I always sent what was wanted. 

Our Cheshire people had the strongest possible aver- 
sion to a hen which has acquired the uncanny habit 
of crowing like a cock. It is sure to bring bad luck 
and is generally killed at once. Wq likewise say 

A whistling woman and a orowi<«g hen 
Are nei'hor fit for Ond nor man. 

A cock crowing near the kitchen or houseplace door 

is a sign that a stranger is coming. Our farmers' 

wives consider that all kinds of poultry should be 

set upon an odd number of eggs, otherwise they will 

have no luck. Many will not set their hens until 

after sunset; but I have heard it said thnt a turkey 

will not have luck unless she is set before sunset. 

Bees, in Cheshire, as in many other places, should be 
told when the master of the house dies, or it is sup- 
posed they will desert their hives ; but we go further 
than this, for the death of any member of the family 
affects them prejudicially. I recollect on one occasion 
overtaking a farmer's wife, who was a noted het'tner- 
ehant, and who had a great number of hives when I 
last visited her house. " ^ell, Mrs Burgess," I said, 
** how have the bees done thib year ? " *' Ah," she re- 
plied, ** they are all gone. When our Harriet lost her 
second child a many of them died. You see they 
were under the window where it lay ; and then when 
Will died'l«8t spring, the rest all died too ; at least 
some of them went away and loft their honey ; but 
the rest died. I bought a hive of bees again, but 
they have not swarmed, and they have not done much 
good. Some folks pretend to say thnt death has 
nothing to do with bees ; but you may depend upon 
it it has. I always said that beea are very curious 
things." It is said that bees should never be bought; 



they should bo bejrged or borrowed ; but if bought 
they should be paid for in gold, or exchanged for 
some equivalent, such as a young pig, or they will not 
be lucky. It is a common practice when anyone 
wishes to begin keeping bees, for a neighbour to give 
him a swarm, on the understanding that it shall be 
repaid if the donor's bees evei fail and he himself 
shall be in want. Kinging bees when they swarm, by 
making a clatter with cans, shovels, &c., is implicitly 
believed in. It is supposed to cause them to settle — 
kniU as we call it in Cheshire. If aff er the swarm is 
hived, a cluster of bees persistently remains clinging 
to the branch where they knit, a bunch of nettles 
dipped in liquid manure and suspended over them 
will, it is believed, drive them away. The bees are 
said to have an apathy to nettles, on the principle, I 
suppose, thht they both have stings — for we know, 
according to the old adage, " two of a trade can never 
agree" 

Progs are believed to indicate approaching weather. 
If they are bright and light-coloured, it will be fine ; 
if dull and dark-coloured, we may expect approaching 
rain. It is firmly believed that hedgehogs suck the 
cows' milk when they lie down at night in the fields. 
I de not think you could convince a Cheshire farm 
labourer to the contrary. 

Horse beans are said to grow the wrong way up in 
the pod iu leap year. Parsley seed is proverbial for 
remaining a 1 ng time in the ground before it germi- 
nates. The Cheshire farmer accounts for this by say- 
ing that it goes nine times to the devil. I have also 
heard it said that to ensure a good growth of parsley 
the seed should be sown on Good Friday. It is very 
commonly said that shallots, which are much grown 
in Cheshire gardens, should be planted on the shortest 
day and pulled on the longest. Two grasses— darnel, 
Lolium temulentim, and drook, Bromva secalnius, both 
of which have large seeds almost like small grains of 
wheat — are very common weeds amongst corn in 
Cheshire. Darnel produces a spike of flowers, drook 
grows in a panicle. The former is believed to be de- 
generated wheat, and only to grow amongst that crop ; 
the latter is s ipposed to affect oats only, and to be a 
degenerated form of that grain. I will only mention 
one more superstitious practice connected with farm- 
ing, though it is by no means confined to Cheshire. It 
is never omitted by our farmers' wives and dairymaids, 
who, when they have mixed the yeast with the flour 
for making braid, invariably make a cross with their 
finger upon the surface in order to keep out the 
witches, who otherwise might spoil the bread by pre- 
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venting it rising. I have been teld that there is a 
formula to be silently repeated whilst the charm is 
being worked, and which must not be divulged to out- 
siders; but unfortunately it has never been communi- 
cated to me, and I do not know its purport. Can any- 
one tell me what it is ? 

I have not said anyt'uing about proverbs, of which 
there are a considerable number taken from circum- 
stances connected with farming. I think they will 
prove to be worth collecting, and that the late Colonel 
Egerton Leigh's list may be largely added to. Whoever 
will undertake this will contribute an interesting 
chapter to the agricultural folk-lore of the county. 

Frodsham. Robbbt Holland. 



Battjbdat, Febbuaby 16th, ]884. 



SBABCH FOB SOMAN AlTD OTHER BBMAIN8 AT CHSSTBR. 

The belief has long been current in Chester that 

portions of the present city wall date back to the time 

of the Roman occupation, when it is undoubted that 

a wall was constructed about the city by the men of 

the 20th (or Victrix) Legion. There have been no less 

than fivecenturial stones discovered in vaiious parts 

of Chester, recording that so many paces of the wall 

were built by the men under such-and-such a centurion 

In a direction shown by a sort of index arrow. It is 

noteworthy, however, that not one of these stones 

was found in or about the city wall. One of them had 

actually been built into the structure of the cathedral. 

This fact has given rise to considerable controversy. 

It is maintained by Mr Shrubsole, F.G.S., that 

no portion of the present walls are Roman, but 

this is stoutly controverted by Mr Thomas 

Hughes, the well-known Chester antiquarian, 

and others. Meantime the antiquarians of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Chester are co- 
operating in a search which is now being made in 
what is called the Dean's Field for Roman and other 
remains. An excavation was first made some 10 or 12 
feet in depth close against the city wall. Two or 
three feet below the surface the wall was found to 
rest on made ground and no trace of a Roman char- 
acter was there discovered. A trench was then com- 
menceti in a diagonal direction from the wall towards 
he cathedral, which is some 200 yards distant. The 
men had only carried the trench some three or four 
yards from the wall when they came upon the founda- 
tion-stones of an ancient building. The angle of the 
building was discovered. The stones exposed are 
sandstone, rough hewn apparently with axes ; and as 
one of the walls runs east and west it is conjectured 
to have been an ecclesiastical structure of the Norman 
period. The cathedral was formerly the Abbey of St. 
Werburgh, and the dean's residence close by is built 
on the site of another religious house. The ground 
excavated is within the cathedral precincts, and fur- 
ther discoveries are confidently anticipated. 



Thb Walls of Chsstbb. 
[1002.] A meeting of the members of the Chester 
Archseological Society was held on February 4th, to 
^ear a paper from Mr G. W. Shrubsole, F.G.S., and 
entitled " The city walls of Chester— is any part of 
them Roman ?*' Mr Shrubsole said :— It will serve to 
clear the way somewhat if I remark at the outset that 
in my last paper 1 referred exclusively to the character 
and age of the masonry as seen on the north face of 
the City waUs, and it would be well if the discussion 
could be limited to this. On tlie Iskst occasion I ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the age of the large blocks of 
stone to be seen outside of the present walls at the 
Kaleyards and the Roodee. I did so advisedly, since, 
beyond the size of the blocks, there is so little about 
them on which to form an opinion that they may be« 
long to any age. If anyone likes to say that they are 
Roman I shall not dissent from the opinion, at the 
same time not agreeing with it — it is an open ques-^ 
tion. Besides, they form no part of the present walls. 
Another point I wish to be clear upon is that the pre- 
sent wall on three sides — west, north, and east — is to 
all intents and purposes built upon the site and line 
of theRoman waU.The configuration of thegroundshows 
that the latter doubtless extended from point to point 
in a more direct line than some portions of the exist* 
ing structure, and hence destitute of those curves 
which add so much to the interest and charm of a 
walk round the walls. As to the limits and direction 
of the wall on the south side we are not ajreed; one 
view would include, the ether exclude, tiie castle from 
the wall. I hope to take up this point on a future 
occasion. May I now refer to some of the more im- 
portant items which will have to be dealt with in this 
discussion ? It must be admitted on all hands that 
the discovery made last summer on the west side of 
the Northgate has an important bearing upon the age 
of the whole of the northern face of the wall, since in 
many places the work is very similar on either side of 
tke Northgate ; and whether we admit or not that 
these disclosures furnish the key with which to solve 
the problem of age, they yet form an important factor 
in the question, and put us in a better position to 
judge of the age of the masonry than were the arch- 
seologists of 20 or 30 years ago. The leading points 
that I would more particularly refer to are (1) the 
absence in the wall of the usual characteristics of 
Roman masonry, (a) That of bending tiles. I will 
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not press this point too far, since I know that there 
are oxoepti?ns to the rale, (fr) That of mortar. Thi^ 
I regard as a more vital point. Mr Brushfield, com* 
menting upon the absence of mortar in thi>4 same wall, 
to find a parallel instance has to go to Rome for it, and 
instances the outlet of the Cloaca Maxima, which, by 
the way, is a circular drain made up of three layers of 
well-fitting stones, tier upon tier, and buried in soil 
Work of this kind, I need hardly say, would require, 
no mortar, since the stones were mechanically fitted, 
and the investing soil would do all that was wanted. 
{c) That of the concrete interior. We have found 
walls a' id foundations so constructed in Chester. A 
good example of this material has been taken from 
the city walls too, but not in situ. It was then in use 
in Deva, and nothing so likely as ihat it should be 
used in the construction of the walls. And more, 
looking at the rude, unshapely stones, with the cen- 
turial marks, which beyond m11 dispute once had a 
place in the Roman wall, the use of concrete was in- 
dispensable, {d) My last objection is fatal to th® 
theory of the walls being Roman work. I described 
previously how their walls were built. It now turns 
out that in no sense can this be regarded as a Roman 
or any other well-constructed wall. It is not even half 
« wall. It is only made up of facing stones, backed 
up by loose soil. Instead of a solid wall of masoniy* 
six feet in thickness, it has a single course of stones. 
It was not thus that the Romans constructed the walls 
of their castm, either in Deva or elsewhere. (2) On 
the table will be seen drawings of the fragment of the 
Roman wall yet remaining at Manchester. The bear- 
lag of this upon our case is the probability that a 
detachment of the 20th Legion from Deva helped to 
•construct the walls of the castrum at M»ncunium. 
There is no doubt that they were engaged there in 
«ome kind of building, since tiles are found stamped 
with the v'cll-known mark of the Legion. The frag- 
ment of the wall, such as it is, has about it far more of 
the ideal of a Roman military wall, and I need 
scarcely add that it is very unlike any of the mural 
-work remaining with us in Chester. The reason is 
obvious. (3) Either it will have to conceded that the 
Romnns used local stone (for the evidence is very 
strong on this head), or proof to the contrary must be 
ipiven, and the locality of the stone. If the use of local 
stone is admitted, thrn it must be shown that it is 
equal to the wear and tear of 18 centuries, and more 
particularly that nn elaborate cornice, such as is now 
in the wall, will preserve its details for that period of 
time. It wiU have been observed that this corniced 



fragment near the Northgate has been cleared of soil 
and weeds, and is now fully exposed in all its parts. 
When covered with debris there might have been a 
doubt as to its age. This is all gone now. It has no 
claim to much antiquity. I see no evidence in the 
masonry from base to parapet that there is a single 
stone in situ which has been placed there by Roman 
hands. No, we may be sure of this that these sturdy 
warriors would never have placed an ornamental 
moulding of this kind on the outside of a fortiftctitioot 
and in such a position, too, for Uie top of the moulded 
stone affords a level footing of some 18 inches, and 
this within a few feet of the top of the parapet. Such 
an act would be contrary to all military rule as well 
as ordinary common sense. Clearly the work belongs 
to a more peaceful age than the first four Ctioturies of 
the Christian era, during which the Romans occupied 
Britain. Remove it say from its present surroundings 
and traditions, and find it a home somewhere else in 
Cheshire, and the last thing thought of would be that 
the Romans had had anything to do with the work. 
In conclusion, I may say that I have nothing material 
to retract from the views advanced in my paper. 
Further reflection has only the more convinced me of 
the substantial accuracy of the statements I then 
made. I have reserved for future use material rela- 
tive to the Norman and Mediaeval wall, which, if I 
had used it, would have considerably strengthened my 
present view. I hope in time to show that not only 
the Roman wall, but also two or three of its succes- 
sors in time have altogether disappeared. Ed. 

Notes on Chfshibb. 

[1603 ] In looking over a book printed in the year 
1676, 1 find in it the following reference to Cheshire : — 

** For air and soyl it equals the best. Although the 
climate be cold, and toucheth the degree of latitude 
54, yet the warmth from the Irish Seas raelteth the 
snow, and dessolveth ice sooner there than In those 
parts that ara further off ; and so wholesome for life, 
that the inhabitants generally attain to many years. 
The soyle is fat, fruitful, and rich, yielding abundantly 
both profit and pleasure for man. The champion 
grounds make glad the hearts of Uieir tillers; the 
meiidDws imbroydered with divers sweet-smelling 
flowers, and the pastures makes the kines udder to 
strout to the pail, from whom and wherein the best 
cheess of all Europe is made of. 

'* The ancient inliabitanJts were the Comavii. These 
Cangi were subdued by P. Ostorius Scapula, imme- 
diately before his gretit victory against Caractacus. 
But after the departure of the Roman.", th's provinco 
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became m portion of the Sazoa MercUos king<toiii ; 
notwithstanding, the city itself was held by the 
Britains untill all fell into the Monarchy of Eg^bert. 

** Of the dispositions of the inhabitants, hear Lucan 
the Monk (who lived presently after the Ck)nque6t) 
speak .— * They are found (satth he) to differ from the 
rest of the English, partly better and partly equal In 
feasting they are friendly, at meat cbeerful« in enter, 
lainment liberal, soon angry, and soon pacified, lavish 
in words, impatient of servitude, merciful to the 
afflicted, compassionate to the poor, kind to Uietr 
kindred, spary of labour, void of dissimulation, no 
greedy in eating, and far from dangerous practises 
And let me add thus much, which Lucan could not 
namely, that thibshiie hath never been stained with 
the blot of rebellion, but ever s'ood true to their king 
and his crown ; whose loyalty Richard the Second so 
far found and esteemed, that he held his person most 
safe among them, and by tlie authority of Parliament 
made the County to be a Principality, and styled him- 
self Prince of Chester/' Binolxt Bonsall. 

Marbiaob among the Oabbows. 
[1004.] This being the time of the year more than 
any other when young people are supposed to be 
under Dan Cupid's guidance, it may not be out of the 
place to give a few particulars of how the marriage 
ceremony is performed in India: — Marriage is 
arranged by the young couples themselves, but if 
the parents re'use their compliance, the friends of the 
lovers assemble and beat them into compliance. It 
may be remarked, however, that instead of the bride- 
groom courting the bride, the custom is reversed. She 
seeks out her husband, and gives a feost to her friends 
on the day fixed for the marriage. After this, her 
friends carry the bride to the river and bathe her^ 
The whole party then move to the bridegroom's hou>e. 
On seeing the procession he affects to hide himselfi 
but this is only a colourable pretence, for he soon 
allowi* himself to be caught, and, like the bride, car- 
ried to the river and bathed. His parents have now 
their turn. Raising an unearthly funeral howl, they 
seize on their dariing son, and pretend to wish to de- 
tain him by force. The mock resistance over, the 
ceremony is completed by a cock and hen being sacri- 
ficed, the whole winding up with a drunken savage 
feast. In this curious ceremony the reader will see 
the remains of that ancient and very widespread idea 
of marriage by force. In this case, however, it is the 
man, and not the woman, who is supposed to be for- 
cibly united in the bonds of wedlock. The Garrows 
are divided into " Maharis," and a man is not allowed 



to marry a giri of his own « Mahari." This is a wide- 
spread law in India, and prevails very commonly 
among primitive people. Cbstbian. 

Thb Oiuoik of thb Rotal Acadekt. 
[1605.] That Teoterden Steeple was the cause of 
the Qoodwin ainds does not seem at all more strange 
than that the Foundling Hospital should have been in 
some sense the parent of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Yet such was the case. Not long after the 
incorporation of the society, the present build- 
ing was erected; but as its funds were not 
avail-ible for its decoration, many of the chief artists 
of the day generously gave pictures from their own 
easels for the decoration of its several apartments. In 
course of time these came to be shown tothepuldie 
on application, and a small sum being charged fr ad- 
mission, they took their place among the sights of the 
metropolis. Ultimately they proved so attractive 
that their success suggested a combined exhibition of 
the works of artists. This, as we have stated, first 
took shape in the rooms of the Society of Arts in tho 
Adelphi, from which, again, the Royal Academy took 
its idea. Thus, within the walls of the Foundling tho 
curious visitor may see the state of British art in tho 
era immediately preceding the extension of the pa- 
tronage of Geerge III. to Benjamin West. T. C. 

CoBiotTS Bastbr Customs. 
[Ifi06.] In the nortJi of England there are still 
many curious customs, derived from the £ast» 
observed on Easter Monday, and Cheshire, up to a 
recent date, could not be excepted. From Durham I 
learn that a few years ago there was a scanty atten- 
dance of girls ia a Sunday school on Easter Day. Thia 
was accounted for by the girls being " terrified " lest 
the boys should pull off their shoes. " To-morrow," it 
was added by the lady who offered the explanation 
«<they may pull off the boys' caps." Mr W. Bender-^ 
son says that this frolic was extended into Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. A friead told him that when she wa» 
a little girl she had her shoes pulled off on the sanda 
at Redcar, and she added, •« I have heard of a stout- 
hearted Yorkshire curate, who used to go round hifr 
parish on Easter Sunday afternoon, to collect the girls 
and pioneer them safely to church and school. That 
was the time of danger, for the young men had no 
right to take their shoes till after the morning service." 
In lAncashire it is customary for the lasses on Easter 
M>nday to "heave" the lads, namely, to lift them, 
up from the ground in their arms. On Tuesday the 
Iftds heave the lasses. A story is told of one of her 
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Majesty's Inspec'ora of Schoob taking it into bis bead 
to visit Warrington on Monday in Easter week. The 
lasses, seeing a timorous, spectacled person walking 
•down tbe street, with one accord heaved bim, and 
carried him in their arms through the town. It is re- 
•corded that the terror and agony ef the poor inspector 
was something awful. The more he struggled the 
closer he was hugged, while an occaisional smack from 
tbe lips of a vigorous mill girl blanched his cheek, and 
made his rumpled hair stand on end. He firmly 
4)elieved that his character and position were irre- 
trievably ruined. On another Easter Monday a gentle- 
man WHS lilted and kissed till he was black in the facet 
by a party of leather-breeched coal-pit women at 
Wednesbury. This custom has also mado its way to 
the colonies. A number of convict women, s«me years 
ago, whilst on the ocean sailing to AUiitralia, were 
allowed, on Easter Monday, to come on deck for a 
litUe fresh air and change. The decks had previouftly 
been cleared, and the chaplain was the only man 
within their reach. Making the must of their oppor- 
tunity, they rushed upon him and lifted him, bestow- 
ing the usual salutations all the time. His sci earns 
And cries for help were alarming, and at last they 
brought the captain to the spot, but, unfortunately, 
he was toe much amused to iuteriere, and tbe play 
was played out in spite of the poor victim's intense 
alarm and disgust. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
February. 1784, a writer, who dates from Manchesterf 
says that *' Lifting was originally designed to repre- 
sent the Saviour's resurrection. The men lift the 
women on Easter Monday, and the women the men on 
Tuesday. One or more take hold of each leg, and one 
of each arm, near the body, and lift the person up, in 
a horizontal position, three times It is a rude, in- 
decent, and dangerous diversion, practised chiefly by 
the lower class of people. Our magistrates constantly 
prohibit it by the bellman, but it subsists at the end 
of the town ; and tbe women have of late years con- 
verted it into a money job. I believe it is chiefly con- 
fined to these northern counties." £ J. Wilson. 



Replies. 

Thb Plaqub in Lakcashibe. 
[1007.] In your literary notes in last issue it is re- 
ported that **At a meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, Mr W. £. A. Axon read 
a paper on * The Visitations of the Plague in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire,' in which he referred to a grave 
in the Wilmsluw Parish Churchyard of a person who 



died in 1005, as was suspected, from the plague of 
1340, this being one of tbe latest traces of it in this 
district." I believe that you copied this paragnph 
from another paper, and this is a pity, because it is 
so singularly incorrect and misleading. It is to be 
hoped that those reporters -who report the proceed* 
ings of the Antiquarian Society will take the trouble^ 
in future, to give correct, if only short reports. Some 
of the reporters attend the meetings and stay only a 
few minutes, hear a few introductory matters, get as 
much as will be a short par, and then leave, and the 
upshot is that the reports of these meetings are not 
only incomplete, but often very incorrect, as in the 
above case. Mr Axon did read a paper on the subject 
sta'««d, as also did Mr J. £. Bailey ; but Mr Axon did 
not state that the last case of plague in this part of 
the country was interred in Wilmslow Churchyard. 
He stated that a gravestone in WUmdow Pariah was 
supposed to mark the spot where such a person was 
interred ; and he read from Mr Earwaker's ** History 
of East Cheshire" as follows— viz. : 

'* Extract from Wilmslow Registers. 1605, July, 
the 17ih day, was buried E. . . . Stonaw, at her 
owne house, shee being suspected to dye of the plague, 
she but coming home the day before.' In a note in a 
much later hand is added : < in a field near Small- 
wood House, now belonging to the Vicar of Knuts- 
ford/ The stone which marks this burial is still 
standing in the middle of a large field on the left-hand 
side of the road leading from Alderley £dge to Mob- 
berley, and just before reaching the Row of Trees on 
Lindow Common. It bears the letters ' £. S.' and the 
date * 1005.' It is the only memento of the plague in 
Wilmslow Parish." 

This extract Mr Axon read in f ulL I may say that 
the stone is about opposite to the Lindow Schools. 
The place called Smallwood House is on the east side 
of the road under the Row of Trees, and of late years 
has been more commonly known as Street's Farm — a 
family of Streets living here for several generations. 
It still belongs to the Knutsford vicarage estate. The 
Street family is an old and respectable family, of 
wham Mr Samuel Street, of Lindow £nd, is the direct 
male representative. The Streets were also tbe 
maternal ancestors of William Goodier, Esq., of Alcoc]c 
Green, Fulshaw. Willam No&buby. 
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Pbovbbblal Rhymb from thb Nobth of Fife: — 

A reeky house, 
Ao'airiruin man. 
Are sure to maa' 
A puir thing wan." 
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Stockpobt: Its Histost. 

[1808.] The following: particulars relating to the 
town of Stockport are taken from Stoetport : Ancient 
and Hodem, by the kind permission of Henry Hegin- 
botham, Esq., J. P. : — 

The parish of Stockport is situated wholly in 
Cheshire, and extends over an area of 25,175 acres, in 
which the following fourteen townships are in- 
cluded : — 



Stockport 

Bramall 

Bredbury 

Brinnington 

Disley 



Dukinfield Offerton 

Etchells, Stockport Romiley 

Hyde Torkington 

Marple Werneth 
Nor bury 

It is bounded on the north by the parish of Asbton- 
uoder-Lyne, on the north-west by the parish of Mtin- 
chester, on the west by the parish of Cheadle, on the 
south by the parish of Prestbury, and on the north- 
eastand east by the parishes of Mottram-in-Longdendale 
and Qlossop. The township of Stock port- Btchells is 
an isolated portion of the parish about four miles from 
the township of Stockport, from which it is divided 
by a portion of the parish of Cheadle. Ench township 
is described separately, commencing with Stockport* 
the principal township of the parish, and the rest 
following in alphabetical order. 

The earliest account of the population of the parish 
of Stockport found, is the one contained in the Watson 
MSS. The enumeration was taken in 1754. Mr 
Watson does not mention the source from which he 
obtained it, but ther^ seems no reason to doubt its 
correct nera. It is very interesting, and a copy is 
furnished below. 

The subsequent statistics are compiled from the 
records of each census, and from which it will be seen 
that the growth of the population and the increase of 
the material wealth of the parish have been ve?y re- 
markable, and which may be attributed chiefly to the 
great extension of the cotton manufacture. 

Number of FamUics tn th9 Town and Parinh of ntoekport. 

Nmnker uf bi-nla, and «h«t B« Igkm they P>o(t«i. 

Takoa ia 1764. 



Oo|i»i Lorn WMi»>n*n MHS., ▼■»!. 1. 1S8. but ainaf{«d lOpli*- 
beiieallj for oooteniaoea of r«f^ienoe. 
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B'atnall 

Bndbary 

Brlnmlugtoa . . 

Dial J 

DnklDfteM 

Etehei In, 8to 'kport. , 

11}d4 

Marpla 

Nrvbary 

Oflr«rtoa .... 

HofDiley 

8 oek(>ort 

Torkiogton 

Wem«th 




II 
|1 



t 



a 



6 



86 284 

88 169 

107 46« 

70 '.'80 

» 125 

19 87 

65H S7>« 

a? 141 

16 81 



Ml 

4.) 205 — 

94 417 — — 

4 .6 - — 

1 4 - - 

69 269 — — 

19 94 1 2 

56 2;»« » — 

U 86 - - 

8 24 — — 

8 8i a lu 

66 289 - — 

li SU 10 34 

■I Si) - — 

58 277 — ~ 




8» 

— 81 

- le 

S 146 

— 168 

— 90 

— «S 

— X61 

— 78^ 

— 41 

— 67 
9 906 

— 2» 

— 66 



Total 1S5: £96» 604 28«8 18 4A 8 U iu61 

ToUl namber of fami Im, 1877 ; souU, 8408. 

Tabla of the PopnUiioa ci the towojUps in the Pariah of 
Btocbpurt, (rorn 1761 to 1881. 
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The township of Stockport, situated on the south- 
bank of the river Mersey, was co extensive with th» 
mduior and barony» and, before the passing of the 
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Beform Act of 1833, censtituted the whole town. It 
oon tains 1137 statute acres, and gives name to the 
parish, the union, and the borough. 

Although the name Stockport is derived from two 
Saxon words signifying ''a castle in a wood," it is 
generally admitted by historians that a castle was 
held by the Romans at this place, at the least as an 
outpost to their camp at Manchester, and that a 
Roman road passed through the town underneath the 
very walls of the castle. 

The discovery of Roman remains at Stockport has 
Deen doubted by a recent writer, yet the fact is con- 
firmed by the Rev. John Stone, rector of G.ddington, 
in Cheshire, about the close of the 17th century, a 
noted and painstaking antiquarian, who uses the very 
words therein quoted, that'* coins, paterae, and Roman 
implements were found at Stockport at the dose of 
the last century. " 

Again, when the casUe yard at Stockport was 
lowered in 1848, to be added to the Market Place, Mr 
Samuel Hunt, afterwards the borough surveyor, found 
some remains which were pronounced to be Roman ; 
but, owing to the little interest then taken in such 
subjects, tliey were unfortunately neither cared for 
nor preserved. 

Stockport is not mentioned in Domesday. Thte, 
however, is not of much importance, inasmuch as 
several of the townships and places in the parish are 
included therein; f>r instance, Bramall, Bredbury, 
Chadkirk, Offerton, Romiley, and Wemeth. 

As the castle of Stockport is not mentioned in their 
survey, it must have been destroyed in the general 
wasting of the dlstri'jt during the Norman invasion ; 
if so, it was und .ubtedly rebuilt soon afterwards, and 
considered to be an important position, for in 117:} it 
was held, with the consent of the Earl of Chester, by 
Geoffrey de Constantine, one of the king's sons, during 
their unnatural rebellion against their father, and in 
which the first nobles of the district were engaged. 
Again, Hugh de Spencer held this castle in 1327 as a 
military defence on behalf of Kmg Edward riie Second 
on his retreat into Wales. 

Of the castle itself little is subsequently known, 
but in many ancient deeds, some as early as the four- 
teenth century, reference is made to the Castle Hill, 
and the site is called by that name to this day. 

According to the *< Articles of Pacification " agreed 
to in Cheshire in the early part of the civil war, all 
the fortifications at Stockport were destroyed, and 
they have never been rebuilt as a defence. 



There is undeniable proof that the De Stokeports 
owned this place as early as the twelfth century, and 
most pr bably derived their names from its posses- 
sion. At that time the village of Stockport must 
have been merely an appendage to the castle com- 
manding the ford of the river at his point, and served 
must probably for the accommodation of travellers 
waiting for the subsidence of the waters in time of 
flood. 

There is no official record of any provisions having 
been made for tho local government of Stockport 
during the Roman and Saxon occupation; doubtless 
the people were subject to military rule; but soon 
after the Norman Conquest the town seems to have 
grown considerably, 'or about the year 1320 Sir 
Robert de Stokeport, the feudal lord, found it neces- 
sary to issue a clear definition of the duties and rights 
of the inhabitants, and granted a charter constituting 
Stockport a free borough. So complete and compre- 
hensive were the arrangements made under the pro- 
visions of this deed, that the Courts, then established, 
continued in active operation until they were partially 
superseded by the powers of the Corporation elected 
under the Municipal Act of 1886, and rendered entirely 
unnecessary by the transfer of Uie whole of the 
manorial rights to that body in 1850. After the 
charter had been granted, the progress of the town 
must have been somewhat rapid, for on Septen.ber 
6th, 1260, charters were obtained from Uie Earl of 
Chester for an annual fair of eight days, and a weekly 
market to suppU the increasing wants of the 
people. These soon became so important that, in 
1287, the people of Macclesfield complained, in the 
Court of the Hundred, that the fair and market had 
been injurious to them, and that Sir Richard de .stoke- 
port had levied toll upon them when they attended 
the fair and market, from which they pleaded that, 
according to their own charter, they ought to be free. 
To these charges Sir Richard replied that he had a 
perfect right to levy such tolls, because his 'father, Sir 
Robert de Stokeport, had n t only purchased the 
privilege from the Earl of Chester, but had exercised 
the powers granted by him. Foreseeing, however, 
that an increase of wares and customers would benefit 
his own people. Sir Richard waived his right, and 
opened his fairs and markets to the people of Maccles- 
field free from toll. The fairs and nuu-kets thus 
granted continue to be held to this day. Eo. 

PitOTBCTION FOB THB PaBMSBS. 

[1610.] Whilst English agriculture continues to 
suffer from unprecedented depression the following 
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particuUjs of an old Act of Parliaoient will be read 
with interest. By 15 Car. II., cap. 7, sec. XIII., it is 
recited, ** Whereas a great part of the richest and best 
land of this kingdom is, and cannot so well be other- 
wise, employed and made ura of as in the feeding and 
fattening of cattle, and that ' of tlie coming in of late 
of vast numberM of cattle already fatted, such lands 
are in many places m Jch fallen, and likely daily to fall 
more in their rents and Talues, and in consequence 
other lands also, to the great prejudice, detriment, and 
impoverishment of this kingdom." And it is thus 
enacted, ** That for every head of great cattle (except 
such as are of the breed of Scotland) that shall be 
brought into England, Wales, or the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, after the 1st day of July and the SOth 
day of December in any year ; and for every hend of 
great cattle of the breed of Scotland that ahall be im- 
ported or brought into England, Wales, or the town of 
Berwick, after the 24th of August and before the 20th 
December in any year, there shall be paid to His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, the sum of 208., and 
the sum of 10s to him or them that shall inform and 
seize the same." For every sheep so imported there 
was to be paid the sum of lOs. The Act, so far as it 
related to cattle and sheep, was not to c me into force 
before the Ist July, 1664, nor to continue longer than 
the end of the first session of the next Parliament. 
Se<*tion 18 of the Act is as follows — ** Provided also, 
and be it enacted, that it shall and may be lawful to 
import cattle of the breed of the Isle of Man, not ex- 
ceeding 600 in any one year. And come of the growth 
of that inland out of that island into England, soe as 
the said catlo be landed at Chester, Liverpoole, Wire- 
water, anything in this Act to the contrary thereof in 
any wise notwithstanding." Adam Smith observed of 
this measure, that with all its imperfections it had 
done more to promote plenty than any other law in the 
statute book. Cbstbian. 

CuBious Chubch Vestbt Entbibs. 
[1611.] Some choice things, written in Latin, are 
found in the registers of the Church of Marchington, 
StHffordshire. The following translations of a portion 
w«re lately given by *• A. B.," a correspondent of the 

Staffordshire Advertiser : — 

Our Knuidnlies* • g- w s bett«r th-in our airi s* t 
Oorovn "tUI further b«ck le iraa. 

In thTomiB Dij f JaHgnen', weoball not be nuked what 
velav rmd. but what «i^ h^ye dnae; Bol how wtll me have 
talkt-d, bat h w ehgiooaly we b«T«i ivfd. 

^ee|i -a*oh Kn>d man ; ibree fnes toTanqal'b try— 
Vf rid Fe^h Puvii ; go« d mmtx, keep wa oh I Cty. 

If wh tihnii w n'drt th >n c B4( ii'>t(l« - 
Wiab what th n wooJdat and caasi do too. 



What vwiiiAD swears aha oarea for thee ateoa, 
LiMik, what aha ■waara. how a-xm 'tia paal and dona. 

Nmhl g ia move eff^wtaal in m«kiug Ufa happy than an an* 
raffled a|4rit an<l a tXKoqoU mind. 

Wheo ilflb man ^ia. wb«t Dombera throng around 1 
When poi« man die, aaarea ouala atao or found I 

NfiUiar duea a datteter'a praise heal a bad wnadmm. Bar 
doaa a ratks'a raproaoh woand a good one. 

I eaire fshr «f d«>ath. for 'hat la navar wiaa ; 

Whilst death than dnadst, Ufe'ii J yfaJ iMisare fliss. 

The piAux life, wbea o'er. 
Feels mortal tik no mora. 

Mnm aparing be Boma'liB«>B, that 700 may be ^tae attoogw ; 
When id*^ tra'e biU ia rhott you'll flni heal h*^ aradii kMgar. 

The fellowing was written in English — 

O td bleaa 'ha Sing and Qneena and all tb«t wiah tham waO, 
For aU their foes Ood hath prepaitd a hell. 

J. Hamfsov. 

Quaint Rhymes. 

[1000] A certain Dr. Fitzgerald, of Tipperary, thug 

apostrophised his native place :— 

And thoa I dear vlliuia. 1 ivell^st of the oUnaa, 
Fain would I name ihae, but Fm aoaat of rhyma* 

The following lines were thereupon addressed to 
him:^ 

A B iid th^rs waa in sad quandary 
To iind a f hyma fbr Tipi<«nu'.v. 
LnniC labour'd he thr ugh January, 
Ym fbuad no ihyme for Tipparaiy ; 
Toll*d evcKj day iu February, 
But toiled io Taiu for Tip^erery ; 
8e«reh'a Bi-brev text and Oomra^ntary, 
But ■• areh'd {•* vaiu lor 'I'iptierary ; 
Bared a 1 hia trieiida at I .varxry 
I'o llnd a rfajme for Tipuerary ; 
Impinn d the aid of P«dd» 0-uca, 
Pet still no rh^me f-ir ilpiier ry; 
Be next baeooMhr bia nK>*h*'r Maty, 
Ti* tall him rttyme for i^p^ rary ; 
hilt Khe HO d worn t&, w »a i o fairy. 
Nor vitoh— tbourih bom in TipifWmrj ; 
Knew eTeryihii g about h- r dal^. 
Bill u 1 1* a ihyme for 'Jinperary ; 
The Ktnbb m luose Le c<iuid n t vary, 
Fnr still the line* » ni-d lauoAtiury 
WheneVr be tb< u 'bt on I'ipiierary. 
And though of tima ho w«a not ohaiy, 
* r«aa thniwu Hwa« oo Tip^-er»rj 
I'lh of his »iidg i«» ebsMe luo^t we»iy, 

Be Tcwed to leave out 1 i|iperary. 
• • . • • • 

Bu' no the theme he might do*: vaxy^ 

Uis longing waa n ^t remp< nay 

To find meei rh me ftr 1 i,iper«ry. 

Hr sought amo'ig the gay aud airy. 

He pestered all the military, 

Ormmitted maujr a ptrangn vagary, 

Bt'witehM, it aet m'd hy Tipperary ; 

He wrote post hnsleto Dar y l<eary, 

Beaooght with t*a s iiii »nD*ii> Bniria, 

But. f ought ho fart'rao-iKh' he ueir. he 

Ku'er fou d a ih.xmi- fir Tl(i|ier vy 

HatraveU'd sad thrniKh OorK and Kerry, 

He droYo like mad ihr>ngh swe>it Uunleary, 

Kicked u > a preeion- laxitafara. 

But fonud no r» >me (o' Ti -peiary ; 

Lived f •iirteen we^^k ai 8tr<n-ar-arr, 

Well nigh polish* d in Oleugarry. « 

Tken flared ' aliok" firDttmenra 

]u eearch of rhyme 'or Tippernry. 

TluoughYaukeelaud.aiev s^ilitary. 
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Be n>%]ii«l hj f'«mt lake, uidprtlrie; 

H« weui p«r terroM «t per more. 

But foiiBid uo ihjma for TiOfcmy. 

TlutHiffh < hieai olimea on droiiMclAiy, 

On »imel*8 back tbroogh icreat Bahan, 

Bli Uavela ««f e • xtoa 'rdlnary, 

In foareh of rhyme for llivptteary ; 

Fferoe aa Oorgou or Chimvra. 

Fto'oe an Aleeui or M-i«nra, 

Ftoeer than e'er a loT«i-«iok bear, be 

B«»rk1 tbmoeh ** fbelnode" of lippflKsry, 

Bia cbeeke g e« tbin and wuaodroua baiiy. 

BIfivUiaffrlonv. bis in eofe '* eerie " 

Bia Uml etuewMe UUh, would Mare ye, 

Amldat tbe wiaoe of Tipperary* 

BeeuiDiDg byp <eb«n-dri-aii7. 

Be aeai for bii apo beo*ry, 

Whn onlered • i-alm " a«4 " e^ponary "— 

Berbfl rure (o t d in Tip n«'y. 

B«d be imbibed gooi old M » letra, 

I>iank ** |ioul6 dnep " of gulden abeny. 

Of FiUataiTs eaek or Hpe 0«nary, 

19o ibym b«d laoked for Ti perary ; 

Or bad bia t at^a beeu U'erarj, 

Be mii.bi bava f <Qnd eztf>raiior«xy, 

Yii honttbeaii of • Ui ioatfy, 

amf titling rbyme for Tinperaiy ; 

Or bad be bMn ai > n Iqnary, 

Bnmt ftiiilntubt •■il in bia library. 

Or bi «n of tf-mi er leaa i a nateaty, 

Bhjmea b^d no: lae ed fur lippeiaiy. 

B> paeed ab^inc Via avLiry, 

Blew QD ^ky tiigb, hia aeoretary, 

Abd tben io wr tb and an^jer •-wear he» 

Tbere wa« mo >b( m«i f « Ti. p> rary. 

May we not Bay with Touchstone, " I'll rbyme you so 
eight years together ; dinners and suppers and sleep- 
ing hours excepted." Autolycus. 



^>uerie6. 

[1612.] SiH PiBRS Lbgh's Fatb.— History tells us 
that •• Henry of Lancaster signalized his stay in 
Chedter by putting to death Sir Piers Legh (of the 
Adlington family) and placing his head on the highest 
Tower of the City." Is it known what Tower it was ? 
In what had he offended Henry ? A. R. 

A Pious Pahrot.— A good story is tdld of a parrot 
belonging to Dean SUnley, which was a great pet 
"With the whole family. One day Polly managed to 
open her cage and get away, to the consternation of 
the whole household. After a great search some 
one found Polly in the garden, on the top of an 
apple tree. The welcome news was communicated to 
the Dean, who, with the whole of the inmates, 
rushed out at once, accompanied by Dr. V ughan, 
who, with some other friends, were then on a visit 
to the Dean. Polly was found swinging herself on 
one of the topmost branches, but when she dis- 
GOTered the large audience below her she looked 
gravely down, and said, •* Let us pray." 



Saturday, Maboh 1st, 1884. 
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Stockfobt: Its Histobt. 
(No. lOue.) 

(From Stoekport : Anoient atuL Jfodtfrw, by H. Heginbotham, 

Eiq. 

[1618] In 1545, in the reign of King Henry tbe 
Eighth, Leland thus describes Stockport as a town : 
" Stopford upon Mersey a vi miles from Manchester* 
The paroch Ghirch is yn the Towne. Mr Warine is 
caulled the Baron of Stepford. For one of the Warines 
of Chesterehire married one Stoppord, Baron of Stop* 
pord's Doughter and Heyre about Henry the 4 Dayes. 
The Auncienter House longging to Warrines was 
Poynton where he lyitn now. For Stoppord maner 
place is decayed.'' The " maner-place" here alluded 
to as the Stockport resideuce of the Lord of the 
Manor, stood in Newbridge Lane, and was recently 
known as *' The Old Farm." A hundred years ago it 
was a fine half-timbered house of goodly proportions, 
to which additions had been made in the reign of 
King Charles the Second. It remained in possession 
of the representatives of the Warrens until tbe sale of 
their Stockport property in 1850, when it was sold. 
In consequence of improvements made in the high- 
way it was taken down in 1877. 

A manuscript volume called ''The Adlington 
Cheshire Manuscript," preserved in the Chetham 
Library, throws considerable light upon the s ate of 
the town about the middle of the sixteenth century* 
It contains a copy of the survey of the property in 
Stockport be onging to the Leghs of Adlington, made 
in 1577. This survey furnishes an interesting account 
of their numerous messuages and lands in this town- 
ship in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Amongst the 
owners of adjoining properties i hese names are men- 
tioned : ** William Duckenfield Esq , Syr John Savage^ 
Syr Richard Egerton, Mr Arderne, Randle Brereton, 
Davenport, of Henbury, Wakefield, Elcock, Lowe, and 
Bridge." The following streets and places then 
exi^ited in Stockport: "hilgate streete, milnegate 
St reete, underbank, tbe mylne-ditch, the river called 
Meersey, longe-shote lane, heap riddings lane and 
comen, heapy crowe, heveley lane, comen called Pad- 
docke Carr, Damporte lane. Lacy crofte, Hardern 
meadowe, the field called Hardern, comen called 
Dawbe-bancke, comen or wast ground called Shaw 
Hethe, Turncrofte lane, Stopport more als Snybbes 



more. 
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Much information of a very reliable chaiacUr 
respecting the early condition of the town can also be 
ebtained from the records of the perambulations of 
the boundaries of the t<iwnship of Stockport. 

The following is a cr>py of the Official Record of the 
Perambulation of the Boundaries of the Township of 
8t()ckp<9rt made by the Court Leet Jury in 1612 : — 

•• 1612. Mr Parker, M«yer, :vith Richard Warren 
being Stuard, William Dickenson forman, Samsson 
Hunt, William Nickenson, John Robinson, Alderman, 
Thomas Garnett, burgess, John Karret, Robert 
barlowe, Robert board man, Richard Willson, Richard 
Kelsar, Hughe Bowker, Ralphe Chorlton, John 
Kotterell, Richard browne, James Buersel, Atony 
Nickenson, Edward de la he. Juros. 17. 

" We are at the walking of the boundary beginning 
in the Paddecar, and turneing up by the perile in the 
further end of heapridings goeing and runeing downe 
by the beare hole and soe up by a within in the little 
mop hey hed /e standing in the corner by the yeate 
asending up the dicnes of Nicholas Elcocke to the 
middle of Nich : Elcocke rydinge medowe^with a tume 
ttnt/> Kich'es mop hey and into tl>e p't of George El- 
cocke up the ditches of great mop hey of George El- 
cocke goeing forth by one willowe tree to the Dob- 
be nke where we finde the water had lost the anciant 
course with runeing to near Stopport and soe up the 
gutter to the stake at the backe of the mere's pit 
with (he tume to badcroft anenst a sapling in the 
hedge and up the diches of George Sanders and by a 
grent mere stone on the heath turned by Alexsander 
Mat ley and soe by the Shaw yeat« and by gill Croft 
and through the diches of hunt up by Massey ground 
along to shotshow lane by a great stone lyeing in 
hunt's dich and soe to Squior's lane by Maken's Cross 
and through the lane to Kenric graue (a) up by lorens 
Davenport dore to loose Crosse and up the Cosey anend 
to bossen to a great stone lyeing in the end of this 
parish and Chedel parish anent a thume in Homphrey 
Priest nell hedge turneing through the house of William 
Browne erected on the lord's wast, with 3 in Closures 
and up by the ditch of the west to bossen stile and up 
to the meyre stone frome one by the great pit where 
lyeth a great st-one in a russhe hoyle goeing alonge by 
stones t/> John Brownes yeate stud next Sydebotham's 
he> ge and up the dich to Hpnshel'syate goeing through 
Thumpstone dich and Hardinans dich to Elliner Doges 
dirh t.o Robert Ridgway dich desending downe the 
stiln of Ridgways and by goyte to the bridge and 
through Swindels fould a longe the Croft round into 
bothoms bridge end and soe a longe by the Eaue to 



restile a Cross (h) goeing through Afty akers and 
through hudeth lies down the Gardens to wormersley 
to the were and so to Lancheshire bridge and through 
the gardens all after marsie with the boundarie of 
surtell lands of Edward Ryles in Shorties." 

The original record, which has never been published 
before, is in posse8>ion of the author. It is . written 
on parchment, yellow with age, and the ink very 
much faded. It has upon it the following endorse- 
ments: '*16I2. for the Boundarye between and 
Cheadle Parish. P' used Aprill '95. £ : 1 : p : 255 ; " 
and in a later hand, ** C. D. A. 99." It was *' perused " 
most likely for information to be used in a trial then 
pending between Warren ▼. Asheton. 

Wby is iHE Sea Salt ? 

[1614.] The following is from ** A History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature," by Goldsmith, and may 
prove interesting to your readers, as well from the de- 
lightful manner in which it is written as from the in- 
formation it contains : — ** Whence the sea has derived 
that peculiar bitterish saltness which we find in it, 
appears, by Aristotle, to have exercised the curiosity 
of naturalists in all ages. He supposed (and mankind 
were for ages content with the solution) that the sua 
continually raised dry saline exhalations from the 
earth, and depo&ited them upon tlie sea ; and hence» 
bay his followers, the waters of the sea are more salt 
at top than at bottom. But, unfortunately for this 
opinion, neither of the facts is true. Sea-salt is not to 
be raised by the vapours of the sun ; and sea-water is 
not Salter at the top than at the bottom. Father 
Bohours is of opinion that the Creator gave the waters 
of the o< ean their saltness at the beginning ; not only 
to prevent their corruption, but to enable them to beur 
greater burthens. But their saltness dues not prevent 
their corruption ; for stagnant sea water, like fresh, 
soon grows putrid ; and as for tlieir bearing greater 
burthens, fresh water answers all the purposes of 
navigation quite as well. The established « pinion, 
therefore, is that of Bo>Ie, who supposes that the sea's 
saltness is supplied not only from rocks or masses of 
salt at the bottom of the sea, but also from the salt 
which the rains and rivers and other waters dissolve 
in their passage through many parts of the earth, and 
at length carry them to the sea. But as there is a dif- 
ference in the taste of rock salt found on land, and 
that dissolved in the waters of the ocean, this may be 
produced by the plenty of nitrous and bituminous 
bodies that, with the salts, are likowise washed into 
that great receptacle. These sub.stances being thus 
once carried to the sea, must for ever remain there ; 
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for they do not rise by evaporation so as to be re- 
turned back from whence they camo. Nothing but the 
fresh waters of the sea rise in vapours ; and all the 
saltness remains behind. From hence it follows that 
every yoar the sea must become more and more salt ; 
and this speculation Dr. Halley carries so far as to lay 
down a method of finding out the age of the world by 
the saltness of its waters. * For if it be observed/ says 
he, ' what quantity of salt is at present contained in a 
certain weight of water taken up from the Caspian 
Sea, for example, and, after some centuries, what 
greater quantity of salt is contained in the same 
weight of water, taken from the same place, we may 
conclude, that in proportion as the saltness has in- 
creased in a certain time, so much must it have 
increased before that time ; and we may tlius, by the 
rule of proportion, make an estimate of the whole time 
wherein the water would acquire the degree of salt- 
ness it should be then possessed of.' All this may be 
fine ; however, an experiment, begun in this century* 
which is not to be completed till some centuries hence, 
is rather a little mortifying to modem curiosity ; and 
I am induced to think, the inhabitants round the 
-Caspian Sea will not be apt to undertake the inquiry. 
** This saltness is found to prevail in every part of 
the ocean ; and as much at the surface as at the bot- 
tom. It is also found in all those seas that communi- 
cate with the ocean, but rather in a loss degree. 

** The greati lakes, likewise, that have no outlets nor 
communication with the ocean, are found to be salt ; 
but some of them in less proportion. On the con- 
trary, all those lakes through which rivers run into the 
sea, however extensive they be, are, notwithstanding, 
very fresh ; for ihe rivers do not deposit their salts in 
the bed of the lake, but carry them with their currents 
into the ocean. Thus the lakei Ontario and Erie, in 
North America, although for magnitude they may be 
considered as inland seas, are nevertheless fresh-water 
lakes, and kept so by the river St. Lawrence, which 
passes tlirough them. But those lakes, that have no 
communication with the sea, nor any rivers going out, 
although they be less than the former, are, however^ 
always salt. Thus, that which goes by tlie name of 
the Dead Sea, though very small when compared to 
those already mentioned, is so exceedingly salt that is 
waters seem scarcely capable of dissolving any more. 
The lakes of Mexico, and Titicaca in Peru, though of 
no great extent, are nevertheless salt ; and both for the 
^ame reason.'' A.F.S. 



PASTB-ROO DAY. 

[1615.] E:ister, the queen of festivals in the 
Christian yeir, is always cblebrated with the greatest 
joy. Oar fathers in ancient d>&y8 used to salute each 
other on the morning of E ister Day by exclaiming 
" Christ is risen !" to which the parjon saluted replied, 
" Christ is risen indeed." This' custom is still retained 
in the Greek Church, but has long since fallen into 
disuse with us, as well as the old practice of the 
barbers of shaving the parishioners in the churchyard 
before going into church. Yet amidst the many 
changes that have taken place in the manners and 
customs of tlie people, one practice at least is still re- 
tained, and continues popular in the north of England. 
Paste- eggs are so closely identified with Easter Day 
that thousands of the inhabitants know it better by 
the name of Paste -Egg Day than by its proper desig- 
nation. With the juvenile portion of the community 
Easter has a double claim to their anxious attention. 
In addition to the coveted paste-egg. It is held abso* 
lutely necessary that they should be clothed in new 
garments, or, at least, be in possession of some new 
article of dress or ornament to wear on Easter Sun- 
day ; as, otherwise, they say that birds-notably rooks 
or '"crows" — *viUspjil their clothes. Consequently 
they always comply with the advice given by Poor 
Robin — 

Afe E&3tar let yoor clothes be n )w, 
Or elso be Bore 70a wUl it rae. 

Fifty years ago it was customary to send mutual 
presents of eggs at Easter to the children of families 
between whom any relationship or intimacy existed. 
For some weeks preceding Easter the price of eggs ad- 
V meed considerably, owing to the great demand oc- 
casioned by this custom. In every family an unusual 
amount of anxiety prevailed on the part of the 
parents to procure new garments for their children, 
that they might appear respectable like their neigh- 
bours'. The non-appearance of the mantuamaker 
with the girls' new frocks produced a dread that all 
would not be ready in time. Then, again, the 
youngsters were clamorous to witness the preparation 
of tlie festive eggs— the elder boys desiring to display 
their artistic skill in the ornamentation thereof 
According to the old style, the eggs were immersed in 
hot water for a few seconds, and when sufficiently 
warm were taken out. The young artist then, with 
the end of a common tallow candle, wrote on them 
the names of individuals, the dates of events, or what- 
ever his fancy suggested. Thus inscribed and orna- 
mented, the eggs were placed in a pan of hot water 
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saturated With cochineal, logwood, rose pink, onion- 
peel, or some other dye, and boiled for several minutes. 
The part touched with the tallow candle would not 
take the colour of the dye, and, consequently, when 
the egg was removed from the pan, there appeared no 
discolounitioii where the inscription had been traced, 
the egg presenting a wliite inscription on a coloured 
ground. • Another way was to dye the egg, and after- 
wards, by means of a penknife, scrape the colour off, 
leaving the design white on a coloured ground. Or 
someone more skilled would use a pen dipped in acid, 
and produce a like effect. Others would write a name 
or ornament with a pen, using the white of an egg. 
Gold leaf was then laid on the writing, so that when 
dry the surplus gold was brushed off, the part re- 
maining being that covered by the white ef the egg, 
80 that the design would be in gold. Some, again, 
would only have a daub of gold laid on by the same 
process. There was also a custom very prevalent 
among the young Northumbrian pitmen of filling 
their pockets with eggs on Easter Monday and 
challenging each other to " jaup," which was per- 
formed in this manner :— One would take an egg, hold 
it securely between the forefinger and thumb, the 
narrow end of the egg only being exposed ; another, 
after carefully satisfying himself that he had got a 
•• hard yen," would, with his egg, knock or " jaup " it 
against his opponent's egg until the shell of one of 
them was broken. The broken one was then forfeited 
to the possessor of the unbroken one. Much care and 
judgment of a kind were exhibited in the selection of 
eggs for this purpose, the narrow end being gently 
tapped agamst the teeth until the peculiar sound was 
found to satisfy the judge that it was a **hard yen." 
Jauping embraced an amount of gambling, as knots 
of outsiders gathered around, and bets were made as 
to which egg would win. T. B. Turnbb. 



[1616.] Yo ! Hkavb Ho.— Can any reader of 
Notes and Queries supply the origin of the above ex- 
pression used by sailors when engaged in their various 
duties on board ship ? Q.O. 

[1617.J Jbbbt.— Whilst nearly everyone now-a- 
days is familiar with the name <* jerry" as applied to 
badly -built houses, etc., few, I think, are acquainted 
with the origin of the word. I am one, and should be 
glad if some of your readers would enlighten me on 
the subject in your Notes and Queries column. 

S. T. Taylob. 



Saturday, Mabch 8th, 1884. 

Mabch. 

[1618.] We derive the present name of this month 
from the Romans, among whom it was at an early 
period the first month of the year, as it continued to 
be in several countries to a comparatively late period, 
the legal year beginning even in Englaad on the 25th 
of March, till the change of style in 1752. For com- 
mencing the year with this month there seems a suf- 
ficient reason in the fact of its being the first season 
after the dead of the year, in which decided sy mptomg 
of a renewal of growth take place. And for the 
Romans to dedicate their first month to Mars and call 
at Martins, seems equally natural, confddering the im- 
portance they attached to war. Among our Saxon 
forefathers the month bore the name of Lenei-monai — 
that is length-mo -th — in reference to the length^iing 
of the day at this season. This is also the origia of 
the term Lentb 

March acts as Nature's old forester, going through 
the woods and dotting the trees with green, to mark 
out the spots where the future leaves are to be hung. 
The perfume of violets and the song of the blackcap 
are delights which may often be enjoyed while walk- 
ing out at this season of the year, for the blackcap, 
whose song is only equalled by that of the nightingale* 
is one of the earliest birds to arrive. Dairies, too, one 
of the earliest known of our old English flowers that 
still retains its Saxon name, are now in bloom. It was 
called the day*s-eye, and the eye-ofday, as far back as 
we have any records of our history. ** It is such a 
wanderer," says a quaint old writer, *' that it must 
have been one of the first flowers that strayed and 
grew outside the garden of Eden." Chaucer it was 
who first discovered that the daisy slept, for he tells 
us how he went out, 

To SM thia flower, Kow U will ao to rtMt 
For ft«r of night, bo hateth it tho daikncas. 

He also calls the opening of the daisy " its resurrec- 
tion." 80 that nearly five centuries ago the sleep of 
plants was familiar to the father of English poetry. 

According to the old English calendars the 17th of 
March was the day that Noah entered the ark (tWrottef 
iViKv tnarcom) and they add under April ^&thegressus 
NotB de area. Here Noah went out of the ark. It 
would not be easy to determine why this particular 
day was chosen as that of Noah's entrance into the 
ark ; but the poetic and romantic spirit of the middle 
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ages habitually seized upon certain persons and facts 
in biblical history, and gave them a character and 
clothed them in incidents which were yery different 
from those they present in Scripture. In the play of 
Koah in the " Towneley Mysteries " (one of the earliest 
of these collections) Noah and his wife have constant 
ruptures respecting the coming deluge. In the similar 
play in the Chester Mysteries, the wife assises in 
tolerably good temper during the building of the ark, 
but when it is finished she refuses to go into it, and 
behaves in a manner which leads Noah to exclaim — 

Lerda, Ih&t Wf m- n be crabbed aje I 
Aud iiOD are me ie, I dure well saje. 

Noah's wife becomes so far reconciled that she assists 
in getting into the ark the various CAuples of beasts 
and birds ; but when this labour is achieved she re- 
fuses to go in herself unless she be allowed to t>ike 
her gossips with her, telling Noah that unless he 
agrees to her terms he may row whither he likes, and 
look out for another wife. Then follows a scene at 
the tavern, where the good darae and her gossips join 
in the following chant :— 

The flade o mee flittinge Id fall fasV>, 

Ou every ayde that s^rra tee (nil farro ; 
For f «are of dK»wiiinffe 1 am agaete ; 

Oirt d goeelppri, lett tie diawe nero, 
And l«tt xu drin <. or [ re] we depart, 

for ofte tymee wo have doae soe. 
For ait a draaghte tboa drinkee a qaarte, 

And eoe wiU I doe or I goe. 
H-re U A [)oitill fail of malmRloe, good and etroa^j ; 

Itt wil) rt-joioe iM)ath he^rt and tonge, 
Thongb Noje thinke as never so longs. 

Here we will drinke a.ike. 

A', this moment her three sons arrive and drag her 
•away te the ark, which she has no sooner entered than 
she falls to beating her husband. 

These will serve as curious examples of the corrupt 
and not very reverent form in which events of the 
Scripture history were, during the middle ages, com- 
municated to the vulgar. 

Turning to the weather-lore of the month we find 
that March is noted as a dry month, and that its dust 
is looked for, and becomes a subject of congratulation, 
on account of the importance of any weather at tlvis 
time for sowing and planting. The idea has been em- 
bodied in proverbs, as 

Waroh oonies in with an adder's he id, 
Bmt goee out with a toaooek'ii tail. 



A peek of march daat U w irth a king's raowna . 

A dry eold March nevev begs broad. 

A wet Maroh makes a sad Antamn. 

Marob flowers make no sammsr bo iron. 

Mareh many weathers. 



Again 



or 



The son in March raises bai does not nielc. 

A Maroh wiih^at water 
Dowers the hind's daughter. 

So many mists in Biaroh yon see, 
So many frosts in may wkl be. 

Ck>mes in aa a lion, 

And goes eat like a lamb. 

Gomes in as a lamb, 
And goes oat like alioa. 



Ed. I 



Glovrs. 

[1619.] Minsheu, OLe of the pioneers of " lexico- 
graphical literature," in his Chiide to the Tonguts, pub- 
lished in 1617, found the root of gloves in the Belgic 
ghdoove, faithfulness, because gloves were the testi. 
mony of faith, and suggests an alternative derivation 
in ** gift-love," since gloves were so often the gifts of 
lovers and pledges of affection. Another old writer 
thought the word might come from the old English 
gol, the hand, and the Teutonic J)b or the Anglo-Saxon 
ober, over, because gloves were put over or upon the 
hand. Skinner, in his Lingua Etymologicon AnglicangSf 
one of the works on which Dr. Johnson based his 
famous and, in many respects, entertaining dictionary, 
simply adopts these renderings. Junius, another of 
the burly doctor's authorities, gives ihe Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent glofe, and holds that to be deduced from 
the Danish gloffare, to cover, suggesting that the 
covering ^/ojfurc went through successive corruptions 
—glosar, gloar, and glofe, until it reached its perma- 
nent form of glove. Some modem etymologists trace 
the word to the old Norse klauf, or the Anglo-Saxon 
diof-an, equivalent to our deft and believe the word 
to have originated in the first division, cleaving, or 
splitting of the hand-covering into stalls for fingers. 
Dr. Hensleigh Wedgwood says that "glove" is probably 
identical with the ol i provincial English glave, a 
slipper, from the same root with glib or glabber, slip- 
pery, glase, smooth. Dr. Mackay traces it to the 
Gaelic ceil, to cover, and lamb, the hand, pronounced 
ceil-lav or Idav; hence, by a natural transition, ^^av or 
glove. But the Gaelic has in it a proper name for 
gloves— /amAainn, certainly from lamh, the hand, but 
distinctly denoting a hand circle. The lowland Scotch 
rendering is giu, plural gluwgs, as Wyntoun writes : — 

Hawand thare-on of gold a orowa 
And glowys on hy^ handiri twa 

Another suggested root is the Scottish loof, or Ice- 
landic loofoe, the palm of the hand ; and yet another, 
the Welsh golof, to cover. Glove in Germany means a 
hand-vow— more explicitly betokens belief or faith. 
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** Giloben,' BtkyB a writer in ^yotea and Queries, **m 
modern High German, ifl to vow, which, in the Low 
or Piatt dialect, is contracted into Globtn, and by the 
identity of b and « (understood by all philologists) 
ffloven. As the Low or Piatt dialect was that solely 
spoken before Lather translated the Bible into his own 
high dialect of Over or Upper Saxony, Teutonic 
medioeval knight, throwing down the gauntlet as a 
challenge, and using the words, I>at is min glove (that 
|s my belief), would only express the confidence of his 
opinion ; but the act would become a symbol, and the 
symbol thence receive its name of glove." 

The custom of presenting white gloves to judges, 
which has similar currency over the Border, appears 
to have acquired a far wider latitude than was, at a 
former period, allowed to ir, for the white gloves were 
only presented to a judge when he presided over an 
assize at which no prisoner was capitally convicted, 
and this alone was known as a maiden assize. This 
disposes of a plausible suggestion that the gift of a 
pair of gloves to a judge was tantamount to sayiog 
that he need not come to the Bench, because it was 
•nee prohibited to judges to wear judges gloves when 
presiding at an assize — his services were not required, 
he might a^o and wear gloves. Maiden assizes of the 
ancient order were, under the bloodthirsty penal cede 
formerly in force, far less common than the maiden 
assize as we know it now. It is startling to remember 
that there used to be no less than 223 distinct ofTenees 
punishable with death, and more so to remember that 
reform, on this matter, has been brought about 
within the reign of her Maiesty, our Queen. In the 
first year after her accession, the cat^ory of capital 
offences was brought down to seven. Three years 
before that, in 1834, there were 480 executions, of 
which only about one-fifth were for offences against 
life or limb. The maiden assize has altered its char- 
acter with the change in the law. Brand, in his 
'* Popular Antiquities," explains it, ** when no prisoner 
is capitally convicted." The custom is traced farther 
back by a pitssage in ''Fuller's Mixt Contemplations 
on these Times," 1660, which says, ** It passeth for a 
generall report of what was customary in former 
times that the Sheriff of the County used to present 
the judge with a pair of white gloves, at those which 
we call Mayden Assizes, viz., when no malefactor is 
put to death therein." F. Cbosslakd. 

A PXCUUAB Pabish. 
[1620.] I send you the foUowiDg, which I have 
copied from the ** Universal Magazine," for November 



1782, which may be of interest to some of your cor- 
respondents : — ** One of the Kings of England being in 
the North, was entertained by the Bishop of Durham 
at his palace tiiere. Among many of the cleigy at 
that time with the Bishop, there was the then Rector 
of Elwick Hall, near Hartlepool. His Bfajesty was 
very particular in inquiriDg about the North, and 
asked the Rector of Elwick Hall if there was any- 
thing remarkable in his parish. The Rector replied 
there was, for in his parish there was not either town» 
village, surgeon, apothecary, midwife, schoolmaster^ 
schoolmistress, blacksmith, shoemaker, cartwright» 
joiner, house-carpenter, chandler, grocer, mason, 
bricklayer, public-house, tailor, weaver, barber, baker, 
butcher, or brewer, nay, scarce one day labourer, and 
frequently neither a funeral or a marriage for twelve 
months. His Majesty listened to all this with great 
attention, and laughed heartily when the Rector had 
finished his long siring of names. What is extraordi- 
nary is that the parish at this day is nearly in 
the same state. The living, which is worth £400 per 
annum, is now vacant. The whole parish contains 
about 17 or 18 farmhouses, situated in various parts 
of the parish, and the former rectors have often 
entertained aU the parishioners at their tables." 

A. A. Walkxb. 



" Jbrby." 
(No. 1617.) 
[1621.] Dr. Charles Mackay writes as follows to the 
DaiZy TW^opA:— "Jerry "builders have been sup- 
posed to bo a product of modem civilisation ; but 
recent disclosures with regard to the defective and 
fraudulent construct ion of the towers of Peterborough 
Cathedral have proved that the malpractices of the 
" Jerry " men were not unknown in the middle ages. 
The etymology of "Jerry "has given occasion to a 
Considerable amount of controversy, though no more 
satisfactory explanation has been hazarded than that 
the word was derived from a certain " Jeremiah " 
once well known in the building trade for the defec- 
tive and dishonest construction of the houses which 
he erected. As most of the slang English words in 
common currency are of . Celtic or ancient British 
origin — as has been made abundantly manifest by the 
researchers of Celtic scholars — philologists ought not 
to rest contented with the derivation from " Jere- 
miah " until search has been made for the miiw ing' 
root of the word in the language of the people of 
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England daring the pre-Saxon and pre-Danish ages* 
In that ancient speech is to be found deire, pronounced 
^0tre, which signifies loss, detriment, Injury, fraud. 
This, in all probability, is the true origin of the 
modem slang word " Jerry." Autolycus. 

Yo ! Heayb ! Ho I 

No. 1618.) 

[1028.] Before the days of patent and steam wind- 
lasses for use in ** purchasing ** the anchor, the hand- 
- gpike was the lever is general use for that purpose. 
Ab I suppose Q.O. to know what a windlass is, I 
must inform him that formerly they were pierced or 
morticed with square holes, at equal distances apart, 
that went through the body and ends. We will sup- 
pose the order given to weigh anchor. Each seaman 
takes a handspike and ships it perpendicular in the 
hole next him, climbs up with both hands to the ex- 
treme end of the spike, his feet resting on the wind- 
lass. Consequently nearly the whole weight of his 
body is hanging to the end of the spike ; but the 
weight alone is insufficient to move the windlass if 
there is any wind, and they must throw their united 
strength simultaneously on the handspikes. The 
** Yo ! Heave! Ho !" aocomplishes this. One seaman 
Bingsthesong,and, darkor light, it is all the same — 
at the sound of the last note, or** Ho !" all heave to- 
gether, the windlass goes round, the pawls playing an 
accompaniment to the song, until the handspikes are 
down to the deck. The last pawl gives the signal; 
the handspikes are then unshipped ; the song com- 
menced again ; and by the time the last note is 
reached, all the spikes are slipped in their first posi- 
tion. Again they heave away, and this is repeated 
over and over again until the anchor is up to the 
hawsepipe. Setting sails, bracing up yards, pulling 
and hauling of aU descriptions, are worked by the 
song. It matters not whether tw9 men or two 
hundred are pulling, the result is the same — at the 
sound of the last note they all pull together as one 
man. This only relates to the merchant service ; in 
the navy the boatswain's whistle, or the fiddle or fife, 
is used instead. W. E. Bennett. 



Saturday, Mabgh 15th, 1884. 



[1623.] Eastsb.— From what does this, one of the 
principal church festivals of the year, derive its 
name? Qusbist. 



^otes. 



Stocxpobt: Its History. 

(No. 16081618.) 

From Stockport : Ancient etnd Modem, byH. Heginbotham, Erq. 

[1624.] The following is a copy of the official re- 
cord of the Perambulation of the boundary of the 
township of Stockport, made April 25th, 1738 :— 

Begins at the Weyre and is bounded by the Biver 
^ound the Parkes k and so down to the lower end of 
Heaprideings where a small Rivulet enters the River, 
wch rivulet runs up to Mr Gilbody's Court before his 
house and through the middle of the Court in a 
straight line to the Watering Poole and so up between 
his and Mr Shepley's Land to Daw Bank by the side 
of the said Rivulet wch parts Cheadle and Stockport 
and so up Daw Bank the Rivulet running on the Right 
hand the Causeway on to Shaw Heath leaving the 
Gorsty Brow at the bottom of the Heath on the Right 
hand and goes up the Hollow of the Heath leaving 
the Turn Poll Pitt on the left and up to the Hollin in 
Badcrof t Ffence just at the end of the Crosse fence in 
that Close (& abt eight roods distant from Edge- 
ley Yate) and so to Badcroft Yate and from thence by 
the side of Shaw Heath to Mr Davenport's New In- 
closare where begins againe a Rundle that parts the 
Lordships up side of the New Inclosures where lye 
severall great Stones as Land Marks to Shaw Yate 
and so along after the Ring fence abt the Late Hob- 
son's now Mr Cales Estate to Crock Lane and so down 
that lane by the end of Squire's Lane down to Ken- 
neriey Grave k so up the High Road to Stockport 
Moor to a Mear Stone over agst Bosden Moor Nook k 
downe by the Hedge Side in Browne's Croft Including 
the House k along the side of the Ditch parting Bos- 
den k Stockport downe to the Moor againe and so to 
the Old Moor Nook and downe by Stockport Moer 
Side to the Platting at Oflerton Lane End from thence 
to Browne Gate wch leads into the fould k by the 
Ring ffence betwixt the New Inclosures and Bredbry 
belonging to Bank topp to Isaac Ffogs Including his 
Two Cottages on the Stockpt side k to Bank topp 
Yate and then downe the ffoot Way wch leads to- 
wards New Bridge Leaving the Stockpt Boundary on 
the left Hand to the Stile w the Top of the Wood 
downe a Streight ffence thro' the Wood to the River 
which continues the Boundary to New Bridge. Then 
over the Bridge to a Little Croft k Round it wch Lies 
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to the Water Side then back againe down bj the 
Water side into the Warth to an Old Oak Tree where 
it Turns Crosse the Warth to the Left Hand wth an 
hollow where the River formerly Ran and from the 
West side of the Warth the Kiver is the Boundary 
downe to the Weyre. 

Note. There are Three Closes called the Shirt- 
diffes lyeing below Bank Top downe by the Water 
fide wch belong to Mr Millington & are said to 
Lye in Stockpt Town8hi|.> jt are actua ly assessed to 
and Pay the Comon Rates and Leys in that Township. 
Tet as the Comon Boundaryes between Stockpt k 
Bredbury in Generall Lye as above they ure Seldom 
Walked but the Comen Rumour and Report id that 
Old Alderman MiUington was electeii into ami served 
the office of Mayor for the Shirtcliifes as Lyeing and 
being within Stockpt Liberty. 

25th April! 1738. 
The Manor of ) Att an adjoumement of the Court 
Stockport j Leet & Court Baron of George 
Warren Esq., Lord of the Manor and Barony of 
Stockport held by and before Alexander Elceck 
Steward, We the Jury whose names are under- 
written Did Walke the Boundary of the Manner 
k found them to be as above described. 
Witness our Hands, We the Steward Mayor & 
Bailiffe having walked the sd Boundaryes with the 
sd Jury do Certifye the truth thereof : — 

Alex. Elcock, Steward, i Thos. Watts 
Henry Ardem, Mayor, John Shelmerdine 

John Newton, Bailiff William Sidebotom 

John Newton 
Tho. Huln^e 



John Oheetham 
Thomas Siddall 



Wm Bredbury X his marks j Samll. Wal works 

John Lucas | Ralph Ellis X his marks 

Wm. Roecroft X his marke I Geo. Meachin X his marke. 

From these documents it will be seen that tbe town- 
ship of Stockport foimerly included a number of 
heaths, commons, and waste places, which have been 
gradually brought into use by the growing wants of 
the people At the west end of tbe town was the 
'*[comen called Paddocke Carr," (a) adjoining to which 
were *' heap-riddings lane and comen," and the 
** oomen called Dawbebancke," and beyond the out- 
side of the township, still more westerly, was Gheadle 
Heath, then wild and uncultivated. To the south of 
Daw Bank, ascending the hill close to the *' comen or 
waste ground calied Shawe Heathe,'' was formerly a 
mineral spring, referred to hy Mr Nichols in bis 
p>etical description of Stockport, and (bus described 
toy Dr. Leigh : — " Right or nine yards within a free. 

(a) Padd^okeCarr, Piddfoarr. Pathvay Carr, and Petty Oarr, 
were all namee applied to the same waate. Cirr, Arglo-Stxon 
for a damp, swampy place, niaal'y oovered with wiihena, ot 
oflien; ** A pathway through the Oarr.*' 



stone rock neir Stockport are several chalybeate 
springs, which with Galls yields a purple fully as deep 
as Tunbridge or Knaresborongh, and will turn green 
with syrup of violets." Then still further to the 
south were Bramall and Bosden Moors, and adjoininf^ 
to them, ** Stepport More als Snybbes More,*' extend- 
ing from the Bramall and Bosden Moors on the west, 
to Turncroft Lane on the east. ('>) It was divided into 
two parts, the " Little Moor " and the ** Great Moor,' 
the former extending from Turncroft Lane towards 
Offerton, and the Great Mo >r stretched out to tbe 
iftoores of Bosden and Bram-Ul The only highway 
from the town across this moor was by Turncroft 
Lane, and its continuation, " Rotton Row," (c) and 
Dial Stone Lane, to Hazel Grove. J^. 

Pancakes and the Pancake Bell. 

[1625 ] Perhaps you m«y deem the following par- 
ticulars un tliis subject, extracted from the London 
Daily Chronicle, worthy a place in the columns of 
*• Notes and Queries " : — 

'*The pancake bell was in former tiroes common 

everywhere in this country, and Poor Robin notes the 

event when, in his diary for 1634— just 200 years ago 

— he exclaims— 

Bat, hark , I h' ar tho pancake bell, 
ADd fritters make a gallant amell. 

But the people were generally impatient for the fun 
to commence ; so, as Taylor, the ' Water Poet/ sug- 
gests, ' by the aid of a knavish sexton,' the bell was 
commonly rung before nine in the morning instead of 
eleven o'clock, the appointed hour. It is difficult to 
imagine the enthusiasm which ihe people of those 
days threw into the old custom, but this same poet^ 
who avers the the whole kingdom was ' inquiet at the 
entrance of Shrove Tuesday," assures us that the 
sound oF the pancake-bell made ' thousands of people 
distracted, and forgetful either of monners or ha- 
manitie ; then there is a thing called wheatcn floure^ 
which tho cookes do mingle with water, egges,spice^ 
and other tiagical, magical inchantments, and then 
they put it little by little into a frying-pan of boiling 
suet, where it makes a confused di>mal hissing (like 
the Lerniean snakes in the reeds of Acheron, Styx, or 
Phlegethonl until at last, by the skill uf the cooke, it 
is transformed into the forme of a flip-jack, cal'd a 
pancake, which ominous incantation the ignorant 
people doe devoure very greedily.* 

(5) PorUons of this moor.cal od Mt or liooma and Hoan llooma 
were allotted to different bar;>ag9s In the tesrn. where the 
oimen eonld get turf and any moea they might reqahe. 8«a 
to), i. p. 1S7 

(o) So nimed In an oil rate-bo )k. Uotton Riw waa aitaatod 
niAf ttie t>nd of Park Lano, Llitle Moor. HaU-stfLei vaa na4 
m -de nntil tho bcf^inniog o( the prcaont oentnry. 
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** The toasing of the pancake has for many an age 
afforded a considerable fund of amusement, and even 
in so important a place as Westminster Sch.;ol has 
formed the basis of a custooi which is retained even 
to this day. At 11 o'clock in the morning a verger of 
the Abbey, in his gown, bearing a silver baton, 
emerges from the college kitchen, followed by the 
cook of the school, in bis white apron, jacket, and 
cap, carrying a pancake. Arriving at the schoolroom 
door, he announces himself, * The Cook'; andh ving 
entered the room, he advances to the bar which 
separates the upper from the lower school, twirls the 
pancake in the pan, and then tosses it over a bar into 
the upper school among a crowd of boys who scramble 
for the pancake. He who gets it unbroken carries it 
to the deanery, where *ie is entitled to demand the re- 
ward of a guinea; and the cook also if he have deftly 
and successfully tossed the pancake over the bar, also 
receives a like honorarium. To the ignorant the per- 
formance alike of cook and boy may almost seem im- 
possible, bearing in mind the ordinarily flimsy char- 
acter of the pancake, but it is to be remembered that 
the Westminster pancake is about half-an-inch thick 
and about six inches in diameter, and is made of flour 
and water onlv, being left to harden for a week. More- 
over, the cook has, beyond his guinea, a further in- 
centive to success, in that if he f«ils to toss the pan- 
cake over the bar, he is well pelted witli books ^ 
popularly called at the school ' being booked.' Most 
of our public schools bear record of many customs 
connected with pancakes, which, however, seem to 
have died out, and at Eton it was once a very popular 
practice for the cook to fasten a pancake to a crow 
upon the school door, ani although, as Mr Lionel J. 
Claris, writing on this subject, remarks, ' this may not 
i^pear a very humane or funny sport, it was much 
appreciated by the rising youth, who crowded round 
to see the struggling crow, and hear the cawing of the 
assembled chorus of the young fledgling crows.' 

** Pancchkes, under the names of fri: ters, are popular 
•Q Shrove Tuesday in many parts of the Continent as 
well as in this country. In Russia the custom has 
long been popular, and Hakluit mentions in his travels 
that in the 16th century such fare was eaten r-*- 
ligioasly at this season. On the Continent, however, 
much of the fun of olden times is still associated with 
the practice, such as carnivals, masquerades, balls, 
Ike In this country we are now a prosaic people, 
and are content to enjoy our pancakes without that 
mirth and Joyousness in which our ancesters delighted 
to indulge. No longer is thelie-a^bed twitted about 



her weakness by being presented with the first pan- 
cake, as we gather from the following linos was the 
custom formerly — 

M i Is, filtt* ra an 1 panoakei now me ye make - 
et slQ'i luTtt GUI) paaoake for oomiiany'ii Mke " 

In the north of England Shrove Tuesday is known 

as ** Fasten*s E'en " and ** Pancake Tuesday." 

F. J. Backhousb. 

Mad as ▲ Hattj^k. 

[1626.] In ** Notes and Queries" as far back as 
February, 1882, the inquiry respecting this simile was 
made, and elicited several replies. Here is another 
deriving the expression from another source altoge- 
ther. In *' Recollections and Anecdotes," by Captain 
Gronow, pp. 151, 19-20, is the following—** On the 
subject of politics, my dear Alvanley, he is as mad as 
a hatter" — remarks: ** One is at a loss to understand 
why a hatter should be made the type of insanity 
rather than a tailor or shoemiker ; but may not the 
phrase in question be thus explained. The French 
compare an incap ible or weak-minded person to an 
oyster. * He reasons like an oyster' (kuitre), I would 
suggest, therefore, that through similarity of sounds 
the httitre may in the case before us have given occa- 
sion to the English * hatter.' From II raisonne commg 
une huitre may have come out * as mad as a hatter.^ 
There are other similar instances where sound !• 
followed rather tii«in signification. So in our vernacu- 
lar phrase, * That's the cheese,' «.«., * That's the thing' 
{chos9)." 

On this another correspondent writes—'* Colchester 
and all its natives remonstrate against this suggestion 
as to the origin of the phrase. Even the hatters there 
are not willing to remove the obnoxioas cap from 
their own hevds on such terms. Neither sound nor 
sense could reconcile them to the notion of making 
the oyster a symbol of madness. Finding some time 
ago— I think in Halliwell's dictionary— that gnattery 
is used in soine parts of England in the sense of irrit- 
able, I fancied that in the same places a gnat might 
be called a gaatter, hence, * as mad as an gnatter.' I 
do not think I was far wrong, although perhaps Twiter^ 
the German word for adder, points to the true origin. 
It is easy to trace the progress— a natter, an atter, a 
hatter." 

The ** Antiquary" of December, 1876, settles the 
controversy as follows:— ** William CoUins, the poet» 
was the son of a Iiatter (not a hat manufacturer as 
some have said) at Chichester, Sussex. The poet waa 
subject to fits of melancholy madness, and was for 
some time confined in a lunatic establishment at 
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Chelsea. The othf>r lunatics, hearing that his father 
was a ha' tor, g^ot up the S'lying ** Mad as a hatter." 

Anglbsea Gcbl. 
CuBious Enigma. 
[L627.] The following is a cutting from an old 
scrap book, and may be of interest to some of your 
readers : — 

L aoeoon. 
I nnoo«noe. 
T iiladc«d«. 

ornooopU. 
H axTttii. 
F idelUy. 

1 mmortaliftj. 
Earth. 
L itiga ion 
D ower. 



The noblest object in the vorks of art, 
The brightest Kem that nataro e»a import. 
The point easeniLtl in a tanani'd house. 
The well-known Bi(<nal in ihe time of peace. 
The f «rmer'a comfort when he holds the pl>iigh, 
The ■oldier's dnty and the loner's tow, 
A prise which merit never jei has won, 
A planet son between the moon and snn, 
The lawjer*!! idol and the badge of Jews, 
The wile's ambition and the parson's dnrs, 

Now, if yonr happy Renios eaa divine 
A corresponding word in every line. 
By the first letters will be dearly fonnl . 
An anoient dty that is moeh renowned. 

Litchfield was a city much renowned during the time 

of the civil wars, and it was also the birthplace of 

Miss Seward. P.G. 



©ueries. 

[1628.] Dr. Petbr Murray McDouall —Can any 
reaeler uf ** Notes and Queries" give me any informa- 
tion as to the latter part of tlie life of Dr. Peter 
Murray McDouall? I may state for the information 
of the reader tliat he was a prominent character in the 
Chartist movemeut, and at one time lived at Ashton- 
under-Lyne. Cestrian. 

[1629] H. T. Cobb, Artist.— Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me whether Mr H. T. Cobb, 
a Stockport artist, is still living, and if not the date of 
his death. Six of his pictures were exhibited at the 
Meclianics Institute, on September 4th, 1878. Any 
information will be esteemed. W. L. W. 



High Art. — An enterprising tradesmar, having an 
eye to the beautiful, and also to make his show win- 
dow attractive to the p:iBsers-by, and to his customers 
as well as himself, has adorned it with a handsome 
plaster bust. It is a beautiful thing, and the owner 
was highly gratified when one day a customer 
came into his shop and spoke about it. Said the 
customer : " Ah, Mr Blank, that's a handsome figure in 
your window." " Ves," replied the tickled tradesman, 
" I call it so myself, sir, I do." " Your taste is ex- 
cellent," pursued the customer, " and I*m glad to see 
a love for art developing. What is the figure — Hebe ?'* 
and he teok o£F his hat and mopped his fevered brow 
as the tradesman replied, " Oh, no, sur ; its piaster of 
Paris ! " 



Satubdat, Mabch 22nd, 1884. 
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(No. 1687.) 

[1630.] In continuation of No. 1587 the following 

particulars may be of interest : — In the churchyard 

are stones to the memory of Clias. Bourne, Ralph, and 

John Lawton, Esqrs., Mrs B. Lapenotiere, and John 

Probert. The inscriptions on these run respectively as 

follows: — 

Sscred 

to the Memory of 

Charles B&nme Lawton. of Lawton Hall, Bsqniia, 

who was born on the 14Ui day of April, a.d. 1770, 

and departed this life on the 7th day of Fdbmaiy, a.d. 1880, 

In the tOlh year of his age. 

Bis Mortal fiemains, 

by his own desire, rest in the Vanlt beneath 

*' in sore and sertain hope of the Besnrreotion to Eternal LUb» 

throogh car Lord Jesai ChrisL" 

This Tomb was ereoted in affeotiooate remembranoe by his 

Widow, Mariana Peroy Lawton. 

8aered 

to the Memory of 

Mariana Pe oy, widow 

% of the late Charles Bonrue Lawion, of Lawton Hall, 

in this Parith, who die 4 on the 31st Ootober, 1868, 

aged 80 jean. 

Here Lyeth 

iaterr'd the Body of 

Balph Lawton, 

yonngest Son of 

WlUiam Lawton, 

of Lawton. Esqr., 

Aged 81 }ears. 

He Dyed in the year 

1757. 

In the private burial ground belonging to Lawton 

Hall is a white marble cross. On the east side of it« 

shaft is " Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise 

cast out." On tlie north *' Blessed are they that 

mourn, for they shall be comforted." On the south 

t* All that the Father givetli Mo shall come to Me." 

On the east side of its pedestal is — 

Jehn Lawton, Esq., Ob., lone 9tb, 186i. 
On the north — 

ElUabeth Lawion, Ob., April 26th, 1868. 
On the south — 

Bobert Lawton, Ob., Jasy. a4th, 1888. 

Here lyes (he 

Body of Mrs Bridget 

Lapenotiere, Widow of the 

late Honblo. Collnal Fref^erick 

Lapenotiere She was the 

Daoghterof the Bererend 

and Honble. Doctor FieMiog, 

and Grand Daughter of the 

Kight Htnble. the Earl of 

Denbigh and Desmond, she 

Departed this life on the 

30th Day of January, 1741, 

Aged 68. 
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The Dr. Fielding here mentioned was canon of Salis- 
bury and chaplain to King William the Third. 

Ban hsfih the Body of John Pzobert« who 
dMMrtaa this Lif«Mweh ye 90«h. Anno Domini 
171S. He wu Btooktoker at Ibdely Fornaoe 
Baaven Ymn, and the wme at Lawton Farnaoa, 
abant Tirantyfocur laaiB. 

I have given this inscription because of its connec- 
tion with Lawton Furnace which, though no longer 
in existence, has given the name of Furnace Bank to 
the field in which it stood at Redbull. In the registeis 
too men are described as bein f workmen " apud 
ffomacem.*' 

With reference to the Rowleys of Lawton who 
resided, I believe, at Linley Wood, I am sorry not to be 
able to give more particulars. Burke, in his " General 
Armory" (Lond. 1842, 8vo.), under Rowley, writes 
thus: — 

Bovlaj (Lawfon eo. Obanter, daTiTad tbronflh William Bov- 
ky, of Lawton, living in 1668, elder brother of Hogh Rowley, 
anoaatav of Lord Laogford, from Rand >lfe Itowley, of Garnd- 
ehan« tamp Edwatd IL, the prtaent repreientatiTe la Robert 
Bowlay, of London, M.D.,) Ar. on a benl ootlMd aa.« three 
eieaaenta or Great and Motto aa Lord Laogford. 

He also mentions them in his ** Peerage," under 

Langford. I hoped, on searching the registers, to be 

able to connect the Robert above-mentioned with his 

ancestor William, but the attempt was not successful. 

The inscriptions on the stone in the garden at Linley 

Wood (to William) and on that in the north aisle of 

the church ^to Thomas) run respectively as 

follows :— 

Here Lyeth 

WiDiam Bowley, who 

departed thia UIb Deeem. SS. 1746, 

and deaired lo be interred here 

in hia own Oarden rather than 

in the Chnich, leat he who had 

Btndied to pr> mo(e MaD'a health 

while aliTe, ■hoold be dttri- 

mental to it when dea<i, aa 

wall aa defile the honae of God, 

AgalM. 

Here Heth la Hopea of a Joyfnl 

Kffsnrreetion to eternal life 

thiotigh the Merita of oor Loid 

• J«ana Chviat, the moital 

Banaina oflhomaa Kowley, 

late of the W ood, Gent., who 

departed thia Life the Slat Day 

of AprU. 1752, aged 61. 

Alao here llath Body of 

Sarah, hia Wife, who depailad 

thia Ufa the lith Day of Ootobar, 

1726 AgedSJ. 

I am not, however, aware of another to the memory 
of any of the family. 

In 1882 the existing peal of five bells was rehung 
and a sixth added, bearing these words: — ''This bell 
was the gift of the parishioners and friends of Church 
Lawton, a.d. 1882. J. Taylor and Co., founders, Lough- 
borough, 1882.'* The inscriptions on the other five are 



as follows :— Tenor (.Vo. 6, note 6) *< Glory be to God. 
John Lawton,Edq., patron, CharlesShaw Rector,1713." 
(So. 5, note A.) " Thomas Rowley, James Beech, 
Churchwarden?, 1713." (lio. 4, note B.) ** William 
Lawton, Esqr., 1713." (No. 3, note C.) " Rd. 
Sanders, of Bromsgrove, M^de us all v. 1713." (No. 
2, note D.) ^ The Gift of the Present Ironnutsters of 
Lawton Furnace, out of Their True Respect to the 
Parish of Lawton, 1713." The note of the new bell 
(which is treble) is £. It may, perhaps, be as well to 
state that the above inscriptions have been copied 
from the bells themselves. 

There is at the Hall an oval snuff box of wood given 
by King Charles II. to William Lawton, Esq. The box, 
measuring 4in. by 3in , bears on its upper side the 
royal arms of England and the letters C. R., and on 
the lower the Lawton arms (ar. on a fess betw. three 
cross crosslets fitcliy sa. a cinquefoil of the field) 
both most elegantly carved. This precious relic is in 
good preservation, and Mr Helsby, in his new edition 
of '* Ormerod," tells us that the mantling given in his 
engraving of the Lawton Arms is copied therefrom. 

Perhaps the following inscriptions on stones within 

the communion rails may have a special interest for 

Mr Wilson : — 

Here lieth the Body of 
Sarah, wife of Gharlea Shaw, 

Beotor of thii Pariah, 
who died Janaar^ iha 7, 178S. 

Here lieth the 

Body of Bryoa, aoo 

of Oharlaa Shaw, 

Beotor of thia Pariah, 

who died Ootobar ye Uth, 

1788. 

I remember hearing the Rev. Frederick Ford (a for- 
mer rector) say that after burying one George Cooper, 
who was said to be double jointed, he put straw into 
the grave and drove stakes into the ground as a 
rumour had reached his ears that the Resurrectionists 
would seize and carry off the bedy. This, however, I 
believe, they never attempted to do. 

It is stated in Ormerod's " Cheshire," vol 3, p. 11 
(old edition), that the mound on which the church 
stands '* has every appearance of being artificial." But 
tlte nature of the soil, which is sandy and gravelly, 
and does not appear to have been moved, seems rather 
to militate, if one might say so, against the statement 
of the great Cheshire historian. 

NoTB.— The crest above the Lawton Arms on the 
snuff box above-mentioned has this remarkable pecu- 
liarity that the wolf (rampant regard.) is holding in his 
mouth a cinquefoil slipped, 

Lawton Rectory. H. Nunh. 
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Shrove Tuesday Pancakes. 
[1631.] The origin of this custom is somewhat 
wrapt in obscurity. It is conjectured, however, that 
the pagan 8ax )ns offered pancakes to the sun at a 
certain season of the year. Tlie name givan to this 
season by the Saxons was " Sol-monath," which word 
is rendered by Spelman as " pancake month." 

A wealthy shoemaker, one Simon Eyre, being chosen 
Lord Mayor of Londo.i, gave to the apprentices of 
London a pancake feast, and ordered that upon the 
ringing of a bell in every parish they should leave 
work for the day. Tliis bell is still called the pancake 
bell in the city. In Pasquil's '* Palinodia" (1634), it is 
merrily observed that on this day every stomach- 



Till it can hold no more, 
Ifl friitflr filled, u well u heart can wish ; 
And cTery man and maid do take th :ir tarn, 
And to»B their pancakes ap for fear they bam, 
And all tile kitchen doth wiih laoffhter foond, 
To see the pancakes full opon the greonl. 

J. Sampson. 

Epitaph upon a Gkavestone in Crayfosd 

Chubchyabd. 

[1632.] Here lies the body of Peter Isnell, thirty 
years clerk of this parish. He was a pious and 
worthy man, and died on his way to church to assist 
at a wedding, on the Slst August, 1811, aged 70 years. 
The inhabitants of Crayford raised this stone to his 
memory, and as a tribute to his faithful service. 

1 he life of thii clerk was ja«t threeeoore and ten. 
Nearly half of which time he h>id enng oat " Amen." 
In his jooih he was matried, like other young men, 
Sat his wife died one day. to he chanted " Amen." 
A second he took— she depaited ; what then ? 
He eoartcd and married a third, with * Amen ; " 
His jojs aod his sorrows were doubled ; but thf-n 
Bis Toioe was deep bass as he sung out * Amen." 
Bis bora was exalted in blowing " Amen," 
And he lost all his wind at thrtesoore and ten; 
And hero with three wives, he waits till again 
The trumpet shall raise him to sing oat '* Amen." 

£. Shaw. 
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Db. Peteb Murbay McDouall. 
(Na 1628.) 
[1633.] In answer to ** Cestrian," who asks for in- 
formation respecting the above in your " Notes and 
Queries," of last week I beg to submit the following :— 
It will be above 50 years since Dr. McDouall was 
pointed out to me (then a lad of 12 or 13) in a street 
of the pretty little town in the south of Scotland 
where his relatives, to whom he was on a visit, resided. 
I next came across the doctor here in Manchester, upon 
a memorable occasion in August, 1842, referred to in 



** The life of Thomas Cooper ;" and I was present in 
August, 1848, at Liverpool Assizes. Subsequently, Dr. 
McDouall practised at Ashton-under-Lyne ; and I have, 
I cannot tell how, been always under the impression 
that he died and was buried there. To satisfy myself, 
I lately ran over, and found out my singular mistake. 
Under the friendly guidance of Mr Dalgleisb, who 
knew Dr. McDouall well, I made every possible inquiry, 
and after getting several conflicting accounts, we at 
length found what promised to be a clue, which I de- 
termined to follow up when loisui*e and opportunity 
should cffer. Accordingly, when in Liverpool last 
week, I succeeded in obtaining a perusal of a docu- 
ment bearing date 12th May, 1855, by which It 
appeared that tl:e widow, Mrs Mary Ann McDouall^ 
slated upon oath, that her husband *' died in Australia 
about May, 1854." She was living at the time (with 
five children — one a boy of 12, the youngest of four 
girls being two years old) in a suburb of LiverpooL 
Dr. McDouall was no doubt a man of ability and cul- 
ture. I enclose some lines written by him in Chester 
Castle (previous to 1810, the year of his marriage), 
which were copied by me from some newspaper of the 
time. I hope you will think them deserving of a place 
in your columns. Q. 

Manchester, March 14, 1884. 

The following^ are the lines o! the song, written to 
the air, " Flowers of the Forest," which our correa- 
pondent encloses : — 

New winter is banished, his dark oloads are Tanish'd, 
And sweet •'Spring has o'>me with her treftsfirea so rare ; 

The yoaog fl<)wer8 are sprlugiug— the wee birds are sioging. 
And soutidng the breaatthat is laden wl' care. 

Bat lov*d ones are weeping -their long vigils keeping— 
The dark prison eell is the pl80=) of their doom: 

The snn has nae fthining to sooth their repining— 
To gild or to gladden their dwellings of gloom. 

To them is ne'er given the loved light of heaven. 
Though sair they are sighing to view it again : 

Thongh fair flowers are blowing, in fiiUbeaatv glowing, 
They flootiah or fade fur ibe captives ia vain. 

And thns are they hing-inlone dang<K>na dying— 
The sworn friends of freedom tho tried and the true; 

By »low famine wasted lifo's bright virion blasted— 
'Tis snmmei's prime shaded by winter's dark hne. 

In vain are they wailing -nae tears are availing, 
Bnt tyrants exnlt o'er I heir victims laid low. 

Or look on unheeding, thoagh life's race is speadlog; 
Their fears will depart with the death of their foe. 

Bat 1 l'>ok not so proadly, and langh not so loudly, 
Nor dream th^t the strn»tglo of freedom is o'er; 

Tour prisons may martyr the obief^ o' our Ofaaiter, 
Bnt the bright spark i& kiniV>d shall burn as befora. 

And winter is eoming — wl' wild terrars glooming. 
To weakei the siiobeam and wither toe tree; 

The loud thunder crashing;— the red lightoiag iBxahiag, 
Aie the mi|{h6 of a i»eaple resolved to be frM. 
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(N<M. 1008, 1618, 1624.) 
Trom 8lo§k90fi AH§itnt and Modem by U nogiabotli4ii, B14. 
[1684.] The south end of the Great Moor, adjoining 
to Bosden and Bramall, was a wild waste, and, from 
its general appearance, named the Blftck Moor. Upon 
it were sereral sheets of water, the largest called the 
Slack Lake, on account of the colour imparted by the 
bog at the bottom. Upon the border ef this Black 
Lake, near what is now known as Cherry Tree Lane, 
•dose to the boundary of the township, stood the 
Oibbet, where daring m&letactors were hung in irons 
after execution at Chester. The lost of sucli exhibi- 
<tions took place on September 9t.h, 1790, when John 
Dean was gibbeted for the murder of his wife, in a 
•court off Cheapside,now Thornhill's Court, Waterloo 
Road. The murder was marked by horrible cruelty, 
"for, although far advanced in pregnancy, her husband 
beat her to death with a heavy handbrush, and in her 
death-throe repeated his inhumin blows, exclaiming 
wth an oath, " What, art not thou dead yet! " For 
this crime he was hung at Clio iter, and sentenced to 
begibbeted at Stockport Moor. When his body arrived 
«t Brinksway, near the boundary ef Stockport, it was 
hung in chains upon a gallows fixed in a cart, and 
thus conveyed through the principal streets of the 
town, attended by more than 50 horsemen and an 
immense crowd, to the border of the Black Lake, where 
bis body, enclosed in an iron cage, remained suspended 
upon the gibbet until his bones had been picked clean 
by the birds. For several years passers-by avoided 
Ihe spot, until at length the neighbours cut down and 
burnt the poles, buried the bones, and sold the irons 
to a neighbouring blacksmith. 

It is singular how recently repulsive custo us pre- 
vailed. The ptactice of gibbeting was only legally 
abolished in 1834 ; and up to 1823, in cases of suicide, 
when a coroner's jury had returned a verdict of /p/d- 
rf<-«« (self-murder), the law required the body to be 
buried at cross lane ends, and to have a stake driven 
through it. Such suicides in the township of Stock- 
port are said to have been chiefly buried at the junc- 
tion of Turncroft-lano with the Roman-road, near the 
entrance to Vernon Park. The law relating to such 
cases was modified by the Act, 4 Geo. IV., cap. 52 
(1823), which required the body to be buried at mid- 
night in the usual graveyard, but without any 



Christian rites. In 1882 that Act was repealed, and 
an amended law passed, directing the burial of such 
persons under the coroner's warrant *' in any of the 
ways prescribed or authorised by the Burial Laws 
Amendment Act, 1880," but without the rites of 
Christian burial. 

Stockport is thus described in King's " Vale Royal,'' 
about the year 1615 :~" Upon one round Hill hath this 
town of Stockport been built, the summity or top 
whereof affords the Market-place, and convenient i*oom 
for the Church, and for the Parsonage, which are fair 
ones, the right of presentation belonging to the wor- 
shipful house of Po^nton, the skirt of the hill beauti- 
fied with many fair buildings and half about the skirt 
of it runs Merzey with great force or rather fury 
under a great stone bridge which divides them from 
Lincashire, it is a great market and much frequented 
by dwellers far remote, their government by a Maior 
and Aldermen but the Seignory chiefly belonging to 
the owners of the ancient barony, here having been 
one of the Barons of the Earls of Chester called the 
Baron of Stockport, which hath descended to the 
Warrens of Pointon whose heir is now in a minority." 

In the latter part of the 17th century, Richard Blome 
thus speaks of Stockport:— **Stopford, situate on the 
river Mersey, over which it hath a bridge which 
leadeth into Lancashire, hath a considerable market 
for corn and provisions on Friday." 

Another writer, about a century later, gives this 
description :— " Stockport is built upon a hill of rock. 
The church is spacious. A place called the Castle 
Yard walled in. The Tame, Mersey, and other rivers 
meet here falling from the Derbyshire Hills ; united 
they pass swiftly through a rocky channel under a 
bridge of a single arch large and well-turned. They 
cut themselves houses in the reck here as at Notting- 
ham. Sometimes the floods reach the top of the 
bridge." 

On the wall near the bridge is a stone on which is 
cut—" Aug. 17th, 1799. The river was as high as the 
top of this stone. James Brown." 

Aikin thus describes Stockport : — " The ground on 
which it stands is very irregular. The Market-place 
and Parish Cimrch are seated on a summit of a hill» 
affording a level of considerable extent. This ground 
consists of a solid rock of a soft free stone, with an 
ex remely steep descent on tlie north, towards the 
Mersey, but easy of access on the other sides ; part of 
the northern side is perpendicular for a height equal 
to that of the houses, of which a row encircles the 
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1)886 of the hill, having their backs to it, and conceal- 
ing it from the view of passengers. Some of these 
houses have apartments hollowed out of the rock, and 
the appearance of the whole to one who surveys it 
closely is very singular. On the summit of the rock 
is an upper row of houses, completely encircling the 
Market-place, which is spacious and convenient. From 
this central part, the town stretches away in different 
directions, and by the late increase of buildings, has 
extended on every side into the country." 

Stockport has now grown to be the largest town in 
Cheshire, and was noted throughout that and the 
adjoining counties for the excellence of its market, 
more particularly for cheese and agricultural produce, 
a position it maintained until the equalising influences 
of the railway system conveyed U> every district the 
supplies it needed. Indeed, the prices obtained for 
commodities at Stockport influenced the surrounding 
markets, even those at Manchester. 

** Formerly, oatmeal, which was the staple article of 
diet of the labouring classes of Lancashire, was 
brought from Stockport, and the price of meal and 
corn in the Friday's market there, ruled those of 
Manchester." 

The following quotation is given irom a humorous 

poet: — 

StoekporU Jaeloi oaros flonlM 
TIm altM, otlflos mootM. 
Fen^nu pnlohna at aiiiant«s« 
VItm fcctea, daleetaDta*, 
Ctetelliun, toirem, templam giaUim, 
Popnhun Istom f (urtanatiixn. 

It is accompanied by the following translation t — 

Btoekport boasts its sprlogs and foantain'a 
Many strsets are staep as monntaixis, 
Rosy oheeka and bri^t<^ed lanes, 
Tooths vhioh toast them in their glaasM, 
Ohareh and oastie, tower and steeple, 
And a loyal, happy people. 

Ed. 

Legends of thbBsaccen.] 

[1685.] In Russia the belief in the midsummer 
flowering of the fern is in full force, as may be seen in 
Prof. De Qubernatis'd *' Mythologie des Plantes." It 
is said that the man who finds the flower will acquire 
boundless wisdom ; but the flower is only to be found 
for a single instant at midnight, and it is necessary to 
conquer the evil one him&elf before the blossom can 
be seen. This must be done in the following manner : 
on the appointed night he who dares to attempt tlie 
enterprise must select the particular fern which he 
desires to see flower, and must place near it the towel 
which he used on Easter-day. He must then, with a 



knife which he used on the same feast, trace a circle 
round the fern and round himself. At nine o'clock in 
the evening the devil will attempt to terrify the 
Christian, throwing at him stones, wood, and other 
heavy missiles ; but the watcher is exhorted to remain 
calm and to show no symptom of terror, as the evil 
one has no power to enter the magic circle traced by 
the knife. At the hour of midnight, the fern blos- 
soms, and the flower falls upon the towel, which the 
Christian must instantly seize and conceal in his 
bosom. The fortunate possessor, thanks to bis pos- 
session, will know things present and things to oome» 
and will be able to discover hidden treasures or lost 
cattle. In illustration of this belief a story is told in 
Russia of a countryman who had lost his oxen upon 
the eve of St. John. In prosecuting his search for 
them he crossed a wood, and passed close to a fern at 
the very moment of its flowering, and the blossom fel| 
into his shoes. He immediately became acquainted 
with the place where the cattle were hidden, and 
going to it recovered them, and took them with him. 
The fern-blossom still remaining in his shoes, he be- 
came aware of a certain place where a treasure was 
hidden, and told his wife that he would go and find it. 
'* Change your shoes," said the good woman, seeing 
that his stockings were damp ; he unfortunately f ol • 
lowed this advice and took off his shoes; at the same 
moment the flower of the fern fell to tlie ground, and 
he forgot all about the discovery of the treasure ! In 
another version oj the same story it is stated that the 
devil, in order to deceive the peasant, offered to give 
his boots in exchange for the wretched shoes of the 
countryman ; the latter consented to the bargain, and 
giving up his shoes lost all knowledge of the treasure 
he was about to seek. G. L. Faasbr. 

Institutions to Cheshire Livings. 

[1636] In a series of papers contributed to the 
Leiffh Chronicle giving particulars of the institutions 
to Lancashire and Cneshire livings, by Francis 
Grigson, Esq., London, we extract the following relat- 
ing to our own county : — 

Halkarden R.— Christopher Pasley, by [blank], 20 May 
1639. 

Cristleton R.— Lewis Lloyd, by Sir Roger Moston of 

Moston, Knt., 10 Feb., 1619. 
William Moston, by Sir Roger Moston, Knt, 1 

Aug., 1634. 
Ecdaston R.— William Harrison, by Sir Richard Wil- 

braham, Knt., patron for this turn, 16 Jan., 1618. 

Alexander Clarke, by the King by reason of the 
minority of Peter Venables, a ward, 25 March, 1624. 
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William Biflpharn, by Peter Venables, Esq., baron 
of Kinderton, co. Ches., 2 June, 1630. 

'^'homasCk>rdell, by the Kin^, 2 July, 1644. 

isarrowe R.— Dove BridgmaD, by Thomas, Viscount 
Sauage, 28 Feb., 1634. Initituted again on the pre- 
sentation of the same, 6 Sept., 1635, and instituted 
for tbe third time for confirmation of his title, on 
the presentation of Orlando Bridgman, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq., tlie patron by grant from John, 
Viscount SavBce, John Minshall of Minshall, Esq., 
and William Alcock of Prescott, co. Lane, gent., 27 
Feb., 1635. 

Edward Morton, by Orlando Bridgman, Esq., 
patron for this turn, 13 Oct., 1637. 

Henry Bridgman, by Orlando Bridgman, Esq., 16 
Dec., 1639. 

Thorneton-in-the- Moors R.— George Byram, by Sir 
George Booth, Knt. and Bart., 11 Aug., 1615. 

Richard Chapman, by the same, 29 Aug., 1646. 

St. Peter's Chester R.— William Case, by the King by 
lapse, 29 Nov., 1624. 

Pulford R. — Thomas Pricliard, by John Lloyd of 
Milton, CO. Ches., gent., patron for this turn, 9 
AprU, I&IO. 

Essex Clarke, by Elizabeth Warburton, widow, 
16 Aug., 1640. 

Jonathan Colby, by Richard Brereton, William 
Marbury, and Hugh Wilbraham, £.sq3., patrons for 
this turn m tiie plnce of Elizabeth Warburton of oo. 
Ches., widow, 26 Oct., 1640. 

DodlestoD R.— Charles Duckworth, by William Glegg, 
gent., patron for this turn by grant from tbe Dmb 
and Cliapter of CUMtar, 9 Feb., 1634. 

Torporley K. — Nathaniel Lancaster, by Evan 
Edwardes, Esq., the patron by grant from Jane 
Dona and Mary Done, sisters and coheiresses of 
John Pone, Esq., deed., 18 Sept., 163S. 

Waverten R — George Sn- 11, by the Bishop ©f Chester, 
5 Feb., 1632. 

Hoiy Trinity Chester R.— Richard Wilson, by William, 
Earl of Derby, 8 Dec , 1630. 

St. Mary's Chester R. — Francis Edwardes, by Richard 
Brereton, Esq., 23 Dec, 1628. 

William Nicholls, by the King, 12 April, 1645. 

St. Oswald's Chester V.— William Com, by William 
Singleton, the patt on by grant from the Dean and 
Chapter of Chester, 26 Dec., 1626. 

John Conny, by William fc^ingleton of the city of 
Chester, Esq., and John l.«ech and Robert Glegg of 
the s»me, gent., patrons for this turn, 13 Oct., 1634. 

John Glendole, by Evan Edwurdes and Henry 
Harper, gent., the patrons by grant from the Dean 
and Chapter, 14 Nov., 1642. 

Terwyn V.^Saboath Clarke, by Valentine OTcrton, 
prebendary of Tarton, 14 Sept., 1622. 

St. Bridget's ChesUr R.~Willi«m Qarke, by the 
Bishop of Chester, 18 eept.> 1688. 



DEAMBBT OF FBODBSHAM. 

Whitgate V.— John Froge, by Thomas Cholmondley of 
Vale Roxall, co. Ches., Esq., 4 June, 1^. 

Deureux Frogge, by Thomas Cholmondely, Esq.. 
&c., 6 Oct , 1643. 

Gropenall R. — Samuel Eaton, by Thomas Brooke, 
Thomas Marbury, Esq., and Roger Bradshawe, gent.. 
9 Aug., 162 1. 

Randal Richardson, by Francis Leigh of Lyme, 
CO. Ches., gent., patron for this turn, 7 October, 1636. 

Lymma, one portion— William Bispham, by [blankl. 
26 May, 1628. '' 

Lymme, the other portion. — [Blank]. 

Ashtou-on-Mersey.— Daniel Baker, by Edward Hoi* 
land of Denton, Esq., 1 April, J 6^0. 

Riilph Stirrop, by Sir William Brereton of Hand* 
foith, Bart., 14 April, 1632. 

Richard Herrick, by Sir William Brereton, Bart., 
17 July, 1640. 

Reuton alias Rauseme V.— Hugh Burrowes, by the 
Dean and Ciiapter of Oxford, 28 June, 1621. 

Frodesham V.— Rowland Hey wood, by the same. 26 
Oct., 1632. 

Bowden V.— Charles Jones, bv the Bishop of Chester, 
9 Jan., 1686. 

Weverham V.— Richard Oseley, by Peter Warburton, 
E^q.. the patron by grant from the Bishop of 
Chester, 13 Oct., 1623. 

Bjdworth V.— Richard Eaton, by [blank], 3 Aug., 
1604. 

Ronschelsliorne V.— John Ghadock, by fblankl. 21 
Aug., 1599. -• 

COUBBBBACH. 

[1637.] This manor was given by John de Lacy to 
Adnm de Dutton, ancestor of the Warburtons. This 
Adam gave a moiety of the estate to the prior and 
convent of Norton. Aft<»r the dissolution of the 
monastrie* these lands were granted to John Grims- 
ditch, and most of them sold by him to Robert Eaton. 
The other moiety wius given by Roger de Locy in the 
reign of Richard tlio First to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, on condition that it should be held 
under them by the family of Comberbach, and subse. 
sequently it was divided into several portions, now 
held by various land proprietors. Ten years ago Row- 
land Eyles Ej;erton Warburton, Esq., was lord of the 
manor. In 1850 there was a free school there chie6y 
supported by Mr Barry, of Marbury Hall. About this 
period the rectorial tythes were commuted for £34, 
and the vicarial for £8. Population in 1801, 142 ; in 
1831, 295 ; in 1841, 303, and there were 58 houses. In 
1861 the return showed 266 inhabitants. The village 
had in 1850 a few gentry, several tradesmen, and Wil- 
liam Ormston was schoolmaster. £.H. 
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Thb F1B8T Shillinos and SovBBHiaNS.— In the 
reign of Uenrj VII. great adranoes were made 
in our coinage. The coins became more artistic, 
and shillings now, for the first time, came to have 
a recognised place in oar monetary system. The 
well-known ararice of the King caused a great 
deal of light money to be coined, and many pieces 
were clipped. When the people complained, an 
order was issued, '' that no person should refuse 
the King's coin, if good gold and silver, on 
account of thinness, on pain of imprisonment or 
death." By thus working the coinage, and in- 
flicting heavy fines, he managed to collect greater 
riches than any other English King had 
erer possessed. We now, for the first 
time, find the term sover^^ used for a handsome 
gold piece on which the King is represented in his 
Boyal robes, the monarch being styled on it King 
of England and France. This designation was 
continued, as you will recollect, for many years 
after. The rose, which had played so important a 
part in the fierce wars of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, forms one of the principal emblems on 
this piece. The half-soyereign of 'this reign con- 
tains the arms of France only, which certainly 
seems strange, considering it was an English coin! 
— «* Little Folks " Magazine, 

Fxxldxnq's.Aublii.. — Millar, who preceded Alder- 
man Gadell in an extensiye publishing establish- 
ment in London, bought of Fielding the copy- 
^ light and manuscript of his *' Amelia"' for £800, 
a large sum for tnat time. Having made the 
purchase and paid the money, Millar showed the 
manuscript to Sir Andrew Mitchell — a man of 
acknowledged literary ability and of ezoellent 
taste and judgment. To him he submitted the 
story, and asked him to give his candid opinion 
of its merits. Sir Andrew read it, and reported. 
He said it bore the unmistakable marks of 
Fielding's genius, and was, on the whole, a fine 
performance ; nerertheless, he considered it as far 
beneath **Tom Jones," and his advice, inclosing, 
was, '* Gkt rid of it as quickly as you can !" This 
advice Millar resolved to accept ; but was wise 
enough to keep it to himself, Sir Andrew 
having promised to do likewise. He was already 
on the way vith printing a large edition of the 
work; and he went on and put it through the 
binder's hands. When all was ready, he advertised 
his first book-sale of the season. "Gentlemen," 
he said to the members of t^e trade, who had come 
to purchase, ''I have several works to dispose of, 
wmoh I shall proceed to offer ; and I shall be glad 
if you will bid. I just heard a gentleman speak- 
ing of Fielding's latest work — < Amelia.' For 
that you are not called upon to bid, as every copy 
is bespoke." The effect was electric. Bitter dis- 
appointment sat on every face, and fell from every 
tongue. The booksellers pressed forward, eager to 
put their names down ; and, before night, the large 
edition had been entirely disposed of, and a second 
•dition bespoken. 



Abhstio Thibf-Catchiiio.— a oarioua inatanoe 
»f the practical value of art has been furnished by 
%u English draughtsman who was travelling lately 
in America as a special correspondent of one of the 
illustrated pspers. At Chicago he was enticed into 
in empty house by some thieves, who, after 
drugging him, stole his watch, purse, and nearly 
all his clothes, and left him. The miscreants did 
not know, however, with whom they had to deal. 
As soon as he came to himself, the victim returned 
to his hotel, hastily sketched from memory the faces 
of the robbent, and handed the rough drawings to 
the police, who within twenty -four hours captured 
three of the ruffians and recovered the greater por- 
tion of the stolen property. 

res AAAB8. — A romantic cliivalry towards 
women makes the Arab prize very highly their 
approbation of his personal courage, and his 
poetry incites him to exploits of veritable knight- 
errantry, while both combine to make a peaceful 
and innocent life a matter of individual reproach. 
**The name of Harami — brigand — is stiU honour- 
able among them." Slain in raid or foray, a miin 
is said to die Ghandur^ or a brave. He, on the 
other hand, who is lucky enough, as we should 
express it, to die in his bed, is called .Fa/M — 
oarrion ; " his weeping mother will exclaim, ' Oh 
that my son had perished of a cut throat ! ' and 
her attendant crunes will Suggest, with deference, 
that such calamity came of the will of Allah." The 
Bedouin comdders nothing manful but violence, 
nothing so honourable as war. Until he is on horse- 
back, spear in hand, he hardly considers himself 
• man. The only occupations of manhood are 
shooting and riding. As s rule they 
are wretched shots, but superb horsemen. 
Their weapons are matchlocks — like the 
Afghan yisai/— with barrels of preposterous 
length, which they prefer |to fire off when lashed 
down to a rest, flintlock pistols of blunderbuss 
bore, javelins, spears, swords, and daggers. 01 
late the rifie has found its way among them. But 
the favourite weapon, that with which they are for 
ever playing and practising, is the kanat, a spear 
twelve feet in length, shod with a finely-tapering 
head of iron, and ornamented with tufts of ostrich* 
feathers or horse-hair. A short stabbing-javeliu 
with a broad blade is also carriei, and it is with 
this that the unmounted Arab does his best work. 
The shield is like that of the Beluchis and Afghans, 
a smaU round buckler of hide bossed with brass. 
The sword is long and slightly curved, though 
both it and the dagger — an invariable feature oi 
the warrior's equipment — vary according to indi- 
vidual taste. 



Terror is strongest when undefined. If we knew 
what death was like, men would as soon die as 

T^e most intolerant and ferocious of homan 
beings is your philanthropist by trade. 
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Apbil. 

[1688.] In the ancient Alban Calendar, in which the 
year was represented as consisting of ten months of 
irregular length, April stood first with thirty-six days 
to its credit. In the calendar of Romulus it had the 
second place, and was composed of thirty days. 
Ifuma's twelvemonth calendar assigned it the fourth 
place, with twenty-nine days ; and so it remained till 
the reformation of the year by Julius Caesar, when it 
recovered its former thirty dajrs, which it has since 
retained. 

It is commonly supposed that the name was derived 
from the Latin aperio, I open, as marking the time 
when the buds of the trees and flowers open. If this 
were the case, it would make April singular amongst 
the months, for the names of none of thereat, as desig- 
nated in Latin, have any reference to natural condi- 
tions or circumstances. There is not, therefore, the 
least probability in the idea. April was considered 
amongst the Romans as Venue's month, obviously 
because of the reproductive powers of nature now set 
agoing in several of her departments. 

Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers called the mont^ Otter- 
monath; and for this appellation the most plausible 
origin assigned is that it was the month during which 
east winds prevailed. The term Easter may have come 
from the same origin. 

Numbers of birds whose names and songs are 

famibar to us have by the end of this month turned to 

build and rang ence more in the bowery hollows of 

our old woods, among the bushes that dot our heaths, 

moors, and commons, and in the hawthorn-hedges 

that stretch for miles over green old England, and 

which will soon be covered with blossom. 

BinlDg I •utingl beftatlfal ipiingt 
Biibarvftra eomatb like bop« on tha wiii»^ 
PIcAMntly looketh op ttvaMntei tadfloM, 
Tttiroth a ehonis of J<^ ia ths wood ; 
Tcmebeth Ihe bod, aodik bnnit into bloom ; 
Bidd«(h Um beMHifnl rise from the tomb ; 
Bksaeth \h» hMit Uka a htafeoly thing I 
BpringI iicingl beautiful spring I 

8o sings Charles Swtiin in his "Song to Spring," and 
we are just here reminded of a verse that was drilled 
into us at a dame's school in years gone by — 

W«leome, lltUe bnttaranps, 

Oh, the prettj fl>>wtn, 
Gaming ia the apring'tlma, 

Totdl ol rannj hoozs, 



White the toew an Imflaaa, 

WUls the flelde aw bare, 
GoMen, gloaay botteraoiw, 

Bsrlng op here and ilm. 

Burns has many references to the approach of 
Spring. In the ''Lament of Mary, Queen of Soots," he 
makes the imprisoned queen say — 

Now Monmsthe U17 by iba bank. 

The primnee down the brae ; 
The bawthon'a bodying in the itliB, 

And milk-white is the M'ma, 
Ibemeancei bind in fair Beotland 

May rtite tb>ir i 



Bad, the aoeen of a' Be 4iand, 
Mann lie in pnaoa etraag. 

Turning to other characteristics of April, we find 
that it is during this month the cuckoo makes her 
first appearance; but this reminder is needless, for 
who does not know that we have— 

Coekoo ia ApvD, 

Coekoo in Iby, 
Ooekoo ia Jone, 

Aaithen lliea awaj? 

Though there is another old rhyme which holds that 

this bird remains longer than June- 
la April, the enekoo ahowe hie biU ; 
In liay, be ia alnglngall daj ; 
In Joue, be eh-4ngea bia tone ; 
la Jbly, be iwaperaa to Hj ; 
la Aogatt, fly be maafe. 

There are many curious beliefs and superstitions 
attached to the cuckoo. For instance, in Norfolk th^ 
believe that whatever you are doing the first time 
you hear the cuckoo you will do that most frequently 
all the year. Another is that an unmarried person will 
remain single as many years as the cudcoo, when 
first heard, utters its call In Lancashireand Gheshire 
the natives hold that whatever kind of com you may 
possess when first the cuckoo is beard, such class of 
coin you will not lack during the year. In Shrop- 
shire, till very recently, when the first cuckoo was 
heard the labourers were in the habit of leaving thdr 
work, making holiday the rest of the day, and 
carousing in what they callad the cuckoo ale. 

Another belief that was common in this county was 
that if a maiden ran into the fields early in the morn- 
ing to hear the first note of the cuckoo, and when she 
heard it took off her left shoe and looked into it, she 
wotild there find a man's hair of the same colour as 
that of her future husband. 

April, like the rest of the months, has its weather- 
lore, in which we find that, differing from March, min 
is welcomed— 



An April flool 

Cani« »w«y the frag and hia broo !• 



Also that— 



Ainu abowera bring May fl^ven. 
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Nor is there any barm in wind — 

Wbra Apr it H ivihia b'vm 
Ii'ri good for hay and oom. 

The others are — 

April weather, rain and nnMhiM both tagelher, 

A oold April Um bam will All. 

If the ftm thtee daja of April be Uggy 
Thtn will be a fl jod in Jnua. 



Ed. 



iMariTunoNS to Cheshire Liyinos. 
(Ka 1665 ) 
[16S9.] The following;: is a continuation of the 
•bove subject taken from the Leiffh Chronicle: — 

DEANERY OF MALPAS. 

Alford R— Joseoh Brad wall, by William Morton, co. 
Ches., Esq., 18 Feb., 1631 

Laurence Eaton, by Sir Edward Fitton, Bart., 5 
Dec., 1639 
Tattenliall R— William Billinge, by the Bishop of Ches., 

28 July, 1621 
Bartholomew Cade, by tlie same, 1 March, 1623 
Charles Knott, by the Bi.'^hop, 9 May, 1625 
Dove Bridgman, by the King by lapse, 28 August, 

1635 
Edward Morton, by the Bishop of Chester, 4 Nov., 

1637 
Tilston R— Essex Clarke, by Sir Thomas Brereton, 

Knt., 25 May, 16SI : instituted again on the presen- 
tation of the King, 20 June, 1631 
Handeley R— Samuel Catherall, by Margaret CatheralK 

patroness for this turn by grant from the Bishop of 

Chester, 27 Dec, 1643 

Codington R— Richard Vau^han, by Thomas Hum- 
phreys, gent., patron for this turn by grant from the 
Bishop of Chester, 12 Dec., 1642 

Malpas, higher portion— Thomas Bridge, by Thomas 
Staffoid, Bachelor of Laws, the patron by grant 
from William Brereton, Lord of Laughlin, 21 Feb., 
1624 

Malpas, other portion— Thomas Dod, by the King, 4 
Nov.. 1623 

Banger R— Henry Bridgman, by Jamee, Lord Stanley 
and Strange, 9 Jan., 1640 

DBANEBT OF WTSREHALL. 

Heswall R— Francis Edwardoe, bv John Edwardes, 
patron for this turn by grant from the Bishop of 
Chester, 12 April, 1624 

Thurstanton R— Sion Venables, by the King, patron 
for this turn, 5 April. 1634; instituted «gain on the 
presentation of the Bishop of Chester, 23 June, 1684 
Edward Bold, by Thomas Cholmondeley af Vale 
Royall, CO. Ches., Esq., and John Werdea of the 
city of Chester, gent, patrons for this turn, 22 
Jan., 1635 

Brian Lasoells, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Cbe8Ur,28 0ct.,1641 

Woodchurch R— Richard Shirlocke, by Ralph Litler of 
Wallerscoat, co. Ches., gent., and Roger Broster of 



the Forest of Macclt»fleld in the said co., genu, IS 
Jan., 1615 

Bebynton R -John Nutter, hy [blankl, 27 June, 1579. 
Hugh Poole, by [bUnkl, 7 July, 1602 
Ralph Poole, by [blankj, 15 Feb., 1650 

Walize H— George Snell, by the Bishop of Chester, SO 
Nov., 1619 

Kirkby R— Thomas Glover, by the King by lapse, 13 
Aug., 1631 

William Langley, by the King. 23 March, 1639. 

Neston V— Francis Greene, by [blank], 2 Aug., 1605. 

Eastam V— William Seddon, by the King by lapse, 2 
Feb., 1637 

Backfford V— William Baguley, by the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, 14 Jan., 1632 

DEANERY OF M1DDLE-WICHB. 

Daneham R — Thomas Mallory, by [blank], 4 AprO, 

1600 
Brereton R— John Robinson, by John Booth, gent., 9 

May, 1639 

Lawton R — William Lawton, by (blank], 12 Jan., 

1586 
SwBttenham R — Randal Catterall, by Robert 

Catherall, gent., patron for this turn, 24 July, 1632 

Samuel Cathenill, by John Davonporte, Esq., 8 
Feb., 1642 

Astbury R — Thomas Dod, instituted for confirmation 
of his title on the presentation of the King, 23 Dec, 
1626 

Thomas Hutchinson, by John Hutchinson, Esq., 21 
Feb., 1650 

Wermynghau) R — Thomas Whittiogham, by Sir 
Randal Crew of Crew, Knt., Sergeant -at- Law, IS 
Aug , 1620 

Andrew Wood, by Randal Crew, 20 Feb., 1622. 

John Wrench, by Sir Chippesby Crew, Knt., 22 
June, 1646 

Thomas Richardson, by the King, 25 June, 1646 

John Robinson, by [blank]. 21 June, 1649 

Oner [Over] V— William Case, by [blank], 27 April, 
161» 

Sandbache V—Thomas Tudman, by William Lever* 
sage, E.-q., 16 Nov., 1630 

Middlewiche V— William Kinsey, by [blank], 12 Oct., 
1580 

Robert Haleby, by [blank], 26 Nov., 1616 

Hanmer V— Thomas Porter, by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Bart.,15 March, 1625 

DKANEBT OF HAOCLBSFIBLD. 

Stopport alias Stockport R— Edmund Shalcrosse, by 
Mary Shnlcrosse, widow, patroness for this turn, 18 
July, 1637 

William Nicho11s.by John,Lord Byron,and Edward 
Nicholls of Ampthill, co. Beds., patrons for this 
turn by grant from Edward Warren of Poynton, 
E&q , 21 Aug., 1645 

Moltrom R— Charles Knott, by the Bishop of Chester. 
22 May, 1687 
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Gerard Browne, by the same, 21 Aug., 1637 

CrOBWortue R — William Butcbins, by Tliomas Drink- 
wa! er of the city of Chester, merchant, 19 Sept., 

• leso 

Henry Newcombe, by [blank], 28 Sept., 1650 

CbedUl R— John Uoyd, by [blank], 12 Oct., 1621 

William Nicholls, by Charles, Prince of Eogland 
and Wales fta, master of the Court of Warcb and 
Liveries, by reason of the minority of Richard 
Bulkeley, tsjsq., the patron, 12 Feb., 1623 

Thb Chiltbsn Hund&ids. 
[1640.] Replying to the question, ** What is meant 
by the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds ?" the 
DaUjf Tdetfrapk, in a leader, says : It is a noounal office, 
in the gift of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, en- 
abling a member of the House of Commons, by a con- 
stitutional fiction, to resign his seat. Membership of 
the Third Ebtate of the Realm, once obtained, is 
assumed to run an uninterrupted course from the date 
of the return to tlie general election next ensuing, and 
a member* not in any other manner disqualified, can 
only Rive up his trust in one way, that is by accepting 
an employment of profit under the Crown, in which 
case be ceases to be a member until the constituency 
from whom he derived his representative position are 
pleased to re-elect him. It sometimes happens that 
members are anziou» to withdraw, though only tem- 
porarily, in order to obtain a fresh mandate from their 
constituents ; or it may be that some elect of a couuty 
or borough desires to retire altogether from the Parlia- 
mentary arena. The modus operandi is always the 
same. A formal application is made to the Minister 
for the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke^ 
Deeborougb, and Bodenham, in Buckinghamshire, or 
of the manors of Poynings, East Hendred, and North- 
stead, or the Escheatorship of Munster, hU assumed to 
be offices of emolument; and, if the Minister see no 
reason to the contrary, the application is forthwith 
granted. As a matter of fact, these stewardships are 
not places of profit, but sinecures without salary, and 
the persons to whom they are given hold them by 
what may be called a tenure of grace. Bohu's 
''Cyclopaedia of Political, Constitutional, Sta istical> 
and Forensic Knovk ledge" says that as soon as the 
Stewardship— of the Chiltern Hundreds—** is obtained, 
it is resigned, that it may serve the same purpose 
again." Certain specified Government appointments, 
frequently held by Members of Parliament — being con- 
ferred by heads of departments, and not directly by 
the Crown — are ezemjit from the category of employ- 
ments which demand resisnation with a view to re- 
election ; such are the Under-Secretaries of State and 



the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. Since the year 
1867, a member already in office, accepting anoiher 
post, does not thereby vacate his seat. Some writers 
doubt the strict l^aUty of the form, on the ground 
that the stewardship fails to embrace the full meaning 
of ** a place of honour and profit under the Crown," 
and strictly speaking that is so ; but, like Mercutio's 
wound, ** 'twill serve." The practice dates back about 
130 years, at- which period the original object for which 
the post was created had long ceased to exist. Chil- 
tern is a ridge or series of chalky hills extending across 
the county of Bucks, not far south of the centre,reach- 
mg from Tring in Hertfordshire to Henley in Oxford^ 
a district anciently covered with denae beechen wood, 
the resorc of daring and desperate robbers, bold out* 
laws of the Robin Hood type, who led a more or less 
merry life ** under the greenwood tree," at the expense 
of the pe«iceable farmers and villagers of the upland. 
Inasmuch as it became necessary te clear the country 
of these banditti by bringing them to the rough-and- 
ready justice of those far-off days, the Crown appointed 
an officer called the Steward ot the Chiltern Hundreds, 
whose duty it was to pursue and arrest the brigands, 
and provide them witha thort shcift and a convenient 
halter. In course of time Chiltern became as free from 
footpads as the precincts of the royal palaces, so that 
the active duties of the Stewardship fell into desue- 
tude, and the salary ceased to be paid. Yet the honorific 
office remained, a shell minus a kernel, and some time 
about 1750 a Minister of State appUed it to its present 
purpose. T.T.S. 

RUNCOBN. 

[1641.] Runcorn, with its villages and antiquities 
in the immediate vicinity, is worthy of notice. It i* 
a market town and parish, and comprises 19 town* 
ships, including Runcorn. It was formerly divided 
into two townships, and was then known as Runcorn 
Superior and Runcorn Inferior. It is located in the 
Bucklow Hundred ; it lies six miles from Frodsham 
and nine south-west from Warrington. The port of 
Runcorn is situated on the southern shore of the 
river Mersey, at that point where the old quay navi- 
gation unites with that river about 18 miles above 
Liverpool. Ancient historians speak of this district* 
but its original name is quite involved in obscurity. 
In the Saxon annals it is styled Rumcoven, and Rum- 
cofan or Romicofan in the Anglo>Saxon map. It is 
also spoken of by historians of antiquity as being 
occupied by a race called Ceangi or Cangi, who were 
located along the shores of the Mersey from Frod- 
sham to Norton, and they bravely held their own 
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•giUDSt the Romans and their armies for a consider- 
able time after the more southerly part of Britain had 
been subdued. Runcorn is a place of great antiquity, 
and it is recorded that in the year 913 Ethelfleda, the 
lister of King Edward the Elder, and widow of 
Ethelred,Earl of Mercia, to whom the government of 
the province of Mercia was confided, is said to have 
built a town and castle at a place then called by the 
names given above. Under her fostering care it soon 
became a place of considerable strength and impor- 
tance ; and, for the purpose of repressing the incur- 
sions of the Danes, this princess erected a series of 
forts along the least-protected part of her domains, 
and about the year 916 she built a castle on a plot of 
land projecting into the river opposite Runcorn Gap, 
which is here suddenly contracted from a consider- 
able breadth by a projecting point of land on the 
Lancashire side of the river. It is at this point about 
400 yards wide at high water, and was a very impor- 
tant situation for a garrison, as it commanded the 
passage from the kingdom of Mercia to that of Nor- 
thumbria. Lyson, in his antiquities of Cheshire, 
speaks of some traces of buildings to be seen on the 
castle rock, which, jutting out into the river, is of a 
triangular form, upon which the castle stood. It is 
guarded on the waterside by ledges of rocks and 
broken precipices, and cut off from the land by a 
ditch five or six yardi in breadth. No vestiges of 
the castle now remain, and the rock formerly ex- 
tended about 18 feet further into the river, but was 
cut away by the late Duke of Bridgewater for the 
purpose of improving the navigation. The remaining 
area comprises a plot 142 feet long, which fronts the 
river, and is 40 feet wide, and in the cent re about 7S 
feet. In the centre of this area a mound of earth 
rising about six or eight feet above the surface, and 
from 10 to 16 feet broad, leaving unenclosed the 
narrow part fronting the river, upon which and those 
parts cut away it is probable the ctstle itself origi- 
nally stood. It appears to have been defended by the 
ditch previously mentioned. William Pitznigel here 
founded a monastary of canons regular, which, in or 
about the reign of King Stephen, were removed to 
Bunoom. After their removal Runcorn appears to 
have declined, which might have arisen from the ab- 
sence of m powerful and influential a body as the 
Auguefcines were in those times. E. H. 

Thb Nxortinoalb. 

[1648.] It may be interesting to some of your 
readers to know that although the weather has been 



BO exceptionally cold at night of late the nightingale 
has actually put in an appearance in our neighbour- 
hood. LASt evening, when enjoying a stroll with a. 
friend through the fields attached to Mr Jenkin's 
farm, "on the site of the old Priory," we distinctly 
heard the welcome visitor's song three times. This, 
coupled with the fact that those impudent little blue 
routers and speckled pewits have already commenced 
their annual raid against our gardens, encourages me 
in the belief that we are going to have a very hot and 
long summer served out to us, in spite of the adverse 
prognostications indulged in by self-styled but far 
from weather-wise prophets. 

Whm the nlgblngalB doth dog 
Sari J in ihagoiiki •priag, 
Then ti>e anrnmer sball be kmg 
And the haiTeei shall be etrooir; 

Heed 7e this. 



Moston, March 24, 1884. 



Abnica. 



Dr G. Schweinfnrth, in examining the floral 
wreath on the mammy of the Prinoess Ug^-Ebonni, 
of the twenty-first Egyptian dynasty, discovered, 
says Nature^ at Deriel-Behan, fennd the folded 
leaves of a willow (8aUx Safiof)^ perfect flowers of 
the com' poppy, flower-heads of CetUaurea depresta, 
and of Picris coronopifulin. The flowers of the oom- 
poppy appear to have been gathered in an unopened 
condition to prevent the petals from falling, and 
■uoh perfect and well preserved speoimens are 
rarely to be met with in herl aria. It is worthy of 
note, toOf that the character of this variety of the 
P0PP7f althongh gathered more than 8000 years 
ago, are identical with those of the same v riety 
known to-day. With respect to Picris coranopi/oBa, 
the author reniiirks that not a single peonliarity it 
apparent by which it might be distinguiahed from 
the recent small form, with low* spreading branches, 
now common on the outakirta of the desert. From 
the ooourrence of this flower in the wreaths it if 
possible to conjecture that the burial of the prinoess 
took place in March or April, since there would 
have been considerable difficulty ia obtaining the 
flowers after the latter month It has also been 
determined, by the capsules of the linseed^plant 
found in the Theban tomb of the twelfth dynasty 
(2200 to 2400 BO), that the flax used by the 
ancient Egyptians was derived trom limtm kumUe 
Mill. 
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Batussat, Afbu. 12th, 1884. 



H^otcs. 



8T0CXK>BTt Its Histobt. 

(Nos. laos, 1618, iaa4, 1034 j 

Vrov Stockport: Ancient and Modwn, by H. HfgiDbotbam, Effq* 

[1643.J From a ** Mapp of Stockport Town," the 
original of which is on parchment in the possession of 
J. L. Vaughan, Esq., J. P., we find that, like all other 
places of ancient foundation, the buildings of Stock- 
port were clustered near the Castle and around the 
Market-place and church. About 1680, the probable 
date of the ** mapp," the principal streeta were the 
four gates, the Churchgato, the MiUgato, the Hillgate, 
and the Chestergate, leading towards tho chief town 
of the county and the home of tho Earl of Chester. 
These, with the Underbanks, and a few narrow pas- 
sages and streetlets, formed the entire town. The 
buildings were mainly half- timbered houses, with their 
gables to the front, and had a very picturesque and 
antiquated appearance. 

In the early ages the forests of the country yielded 
an abundance of timber, and almost every charter 
contained clauses granting to the burgesses wood for 
building houses and for domestic use, and it was very 
largely used for the former purpose. Tho simplest 
and earliest form of construci ion of a dwelling con- 
sisted of two massive pieces of oak, naturally curved, 
and generally cut from the same tree. These, called 
crooks, being leaned against each other, formed a rude 
Gothic arck, and, when connected with others by 
strong oaken cross-pieces morticed together and fas- 
tened with wooden pegs, made a strong and enduring 
framework. The spaces between were filled with 
plaster^work, sticks and clay, or any other kind of 
material. As a rule, it may be observed that the more 
massive and plentiful the timber the older must be the 
structure. The parish of Stockport contains several 
fine specimens of work of this early character, which 
will be subsequently noticed. 

The Market-place was on the area behind the Castle* 
between it and the Church, and upon it the greitt en- 
trance to the Castle opened. At the time the map wag 
drawn it contained the usual conveniences, having in 
the centre a market cross, raised on six steps, from 
which public notices were given, and where, during a 
portion of tlieCommonwealtl*, banns of marriage w» re 
proclaimed on three successive market days ; but of 
this cross there is no vestige remaining. Near it was 
placed the conduit, or fountain, supplying the market 



with water brought from a public trough placed near 
the present Mansion House, and connected with a 
large reservoir at the foot of Sandy -brow, now Duke- 
street, which was filled by two powerful springs, one 
rising at the upper end of Lord-street, and the other 
near the Albert Hall, Wellington-street. The abundance 
of this water caused the name of Spring-bank to be 
given to the whole of this neighbourhood. The over* 
flow water from the conduit, called a *' housefitt," was 
granted by deed, dated March 3rd, 1690, from John 
Warren and Edward his son to Mr Eyre, to supply the 
Further Park for 21 years at 2s per annum. 

Tho Market House and Butchers' Shambles were at 
the west end of the Market-place, while at the east 
end stood the public Meal and Cheese House for the 
Manor, and two rows of small shops, which divided 
tho space near the Church into three narrow streets. 
ThefiO old buildings, shewn in the engraving of the 
Market-place as it was in 1810, remained there until 
1824, when they were purchased by public subscrip- 
tion and removed, in order that that portion of the 
Markfct-place might remain an open space for ever. 
For this purpose, and to meet the public wishes. Lady 
Warren- Bulkeley sold the buildings and land much 
below their value. The exigencies, however, of modem 
times have induced our corporation to reverse these 
proceedings, and to cover by the present Market House 
a considerable portion of this very land. To supply 
the place of the buildings so removed the present 
Court House was built, and opened on October 15th, 
1824, the lower part of which was used as a Cheese 
and Meal House, while the upper room was set apart 
for the business of the town, and for the meetings of 
the court leet, whence ita name. 

The footpaths in front of many of the shops in the 
Market-place were covered with low roofs, supported 
by wooden pillars, protecting the passengers and 
goods exposed for sale, and imparting to the whole 
market a very ancient character. 

Some of the old buildings still remain ; most of tbem» 
however,have been re-fronted, but retain in their interior 
proofs of their great age. The two shops on the north 
side, occupied by Mrs Wild and lAr Turner, may be 
taken as an example. They were purchased in 1788 
by William Wright, Esq., of Offerton and Stockport 
from Thomas Eyre, Esq., and in the conveyance of 
that date are jointly described as ** all that ancient 
burgage and tenement." From their structure they 
appear to belong to the 16th century, several of tho 
rooms being panelled with polished oak, and baviDg 
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massive moulded beams and oaken floors. The stair- 
case in that portion occupied by Mrs Wild is Eliza- 
bethan in character, and is in excellent preservation. 

A row of lock-up shops then skirted theClmrchyard» 
and made the Churchgate a very narrow thorough- 
fare ; but these were removed when the church was 
rebuilt, and a portion of the graveyard itself added to 
the street. 

Some Arabic Words and Thbir M&akino. 
[1644.] It will interest some of your readers to 
know tlie origin and meaning of some of the Arabic 
wordfr and titles now in everybody's mouth. I send 
you, therefore, a few in haste. 

Mahdif an Arabic word, means *' guide,'' «.e., religous 
guide ; and is assumed, I suppose, in the sense of his 
beiog the guide to, or forerunner of, some future 
greater Prophet, who is to supersede Mahomet. 

Khedive is a Persian word, " His Holiness," the 
exact counterpart of the Pope's title, "La Sua 
Saotiti ;" assumed, I take it, to counterbalance, in the 
eyes of *' the true believers,'* the Sultan's proper title 
••El Khaif," i «., the Viceregent, or Viceroy of, that is 
the successor to, Mahomet. 

/s^am— resignation to God's will ; i.e., entire obedi- 
ence to the bupreme Being. 

El Koran — " The Readin;r/' vr, the one book neces- 
sary to be read. 

Istambol— the Turkish name for Constantinople, is a 
corruption of the Greek words es tarn pel (^polin), **Up 
to town," t.0., up to the Metropolis. 

Z>tn, or more fully Ed-Din, pronounced deen, the 
Arab war-cry, means *• The Faith," i.e., the true faith, 
embodied in thje pithy Mahometan creed, " La Allah il 
UUah, wa Muhammed ressoul Ullah," i.e., there is no 
God but the God, and Mahomet is the prophet (or 
ambassador) of the God. 

Sheikh, i.e., *• An old man ;" the chiefs of each tribe 
or clan bemg invariably well advanced in years. 
Suakin, i.e., tents or booths. 

Zareba, or Zareeba, pronounced Zurha, i.e,, an en- 
campment or enclosure. 

2he £o9phoru8,i.e., " The passage of the ox,". no doubt 
got its name from the elephants of Darius Hystaspes 
having swum the strait, as told by Herodotus. The 
inhabitants on the banks of the beautiful strait, never 
haying seen an elephant before, naturally called it ** a 
great ox." The Greeks translated the native name 
into ** Bousporus," *• the passage of an ox," and then 
invented the tale of ** Europaand the bull " to account 
for the origin of the name. Exactly in the same manner, 
as everybody knows, or ought to know, they con- 



verted its proper title, the Sea qf Edam,** i.e,, "of 
Esau," the •• red (and haiiy) man," into the name we 
have given it, from them, and from the Romans, of 
The Red Sea. D.W.T. 

An Old Marriagb Cvstom. 
[1645.] A correspondent sends to ^otes and Queriet 
(London) the following particulars of a marriage cus- 
tom at Whitburn : — ** At a marriage which recently 
took place at Whitburn, Co. Durham, the bride and 
bridegroom as they left the church received an ova- 
tion. An old custom of giving hot-pots was kept up. 
There were half-a-dozen steaming compounds of 
brandy, ale, sugar, eggs, spices, &c., in the church 
porch. Of tills the bride and bridesmaids partook* 
and the remainder was handed to the congregated 
group of thirsty souls." F.M.G. 

Runcorn. 

No. 1611. 
[1646.] Another cause of the decline may have 
been the altered circumstances of the country after 
the Norman conquest, for the feudal institutions then 
established placed the country as far as regarded ex- 
ternal foes on a footing of greater security. Upon 
the barons was imposed (by their tenure) the protec- 
tion of their respective domains from danger and 
invasion of enemies. Against their disciplined troops 
irregular maraudei s could not stand, and as a conse- 
quence their incursions grew fewer, and at last ceased 
altogether, and the defences which had been called 
into requisition and set up at Runcorn for their re- 
pression naturally fell to decay, and from these causes 
the town dwindled away to its original insignificance. 
King, that quaint old Cheshire historian, in 1656, de- 
scribes it thus : '* Beyond this (speaking of Haltoa 
Castle) stands Runcorn, where now we see nothing 
but a fair parish churcli, a parsonage, and a few 
scattered tenements. There was some time a religious 
house of great receipt, the foundation of Elfleda, that 
noble Mercian lady, who here and elsewhere did such 
wondrous works. Thus we have seen how in the 
succeeding reigns to that of the Conqueror it declined» 
and thus it would have remained in comparative ob- 
scurity had it not been for the ^ construction of the 
far-famed Bridge water Canal in 1773. This was the 
first ctep upwards in the social scale, and may be 
considered a memorable era in the history of the 
town. It was an obscure village, and it has now 
rapidly risen in importance, and become a thriving 
town, and one of some consideration in commerce. It 
was constituted an independent bonding port on the 
5th of April, 1847, and having become a free port i^ 
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has a custom house, and consicleiuble business trans- 
actions occur. The canal —originally formed by the 
Duke of Bridgewater — joins the river Mersey by two 
lines of locks, which were formed for the purpose of 
expediting the passage of flats and other craft to and 
from tlie canal. Spacious wet docks and basins of 
water were constructed, and a capacious warehouse 
construe ed, but tliese were found to be insufficient 
for the growing traffic. In 1826 the foundation of 
additional locks was determined upon; also wet 
locks, and they were completed in 1823. At the point 
of junction of the two lines of locks a handsome stone 
bridge of three elliptical arches was erected. As the 
traffic increased additional water space and wharfage 
have been provided for the accommodation of the ex- 
tensive business which has found its way hither 
through the coasting and foreign trading vessels. The 
Old Quay Navigation, the owners of which were in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament, under the title of 
the Company of Proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell 
Navigation, which extends fr m Manchester to Run- 
corn, has also exercised a most beueficiil influence 
upon Runcorn, which has been shared by Latchford, 
in consequence of the opening of a canal in 1803, 
which will be reviewed in a future paper. Such then 
was Runcorn in 1860, and the succeeding 23 years 
have added to its greater development. E.H. 

Chbadlb Church Bblls. 
[1647.] On a board hung up under the tower in the 
old parish church of Cheadle— a monument of the 
14th century— and in view of the bellringers, who stand 
on the floor level with that of the rest of the congre- 
gation, is written — 

T« rlngert all o^mm tbeae orden well. 
Btt'«f(Mtfp«DO)topa who ofertarni a b«n, 
Au4 b« thai rings «ith titbar synr or h«t 
llt*i tixpaneeto |iay mottaarUiHlj for tkat | 
Or ha ih«i riaga aad doe* dlitnrb a paal 
Shall fiiwrpcsaa pAj-Dofc io ala. 
Tbcae ordan ougbi in arary eharah ba aaed 
Tbat balls and rlngan Baj not ba aboaad. 

A Pabishiomsb. 
Ths Tbeadhtll. 

[1648.] The treadmill is an invention of the 
Chinese, and was used by them for the purpose of 
raising water for inigating the fields. Culprits, as 
with us, were condemned to this labour. The wheel 
of the treadmill is exactly similar to the common 
water wheel ; the treadboards upon its circumference 
are, however, of considerable width, so as to allow of 
sufficient standing room for a row of 10 to 20 persons. 
Tbeir weight, the first moving power of the machine, 
produces the greatest effect when applied upon the 



circumference of the wheel at or near the level of the 
axle ; to secure, therefore, this mechanical advantage 
a screen of boards is fixed up on an inclined position 
above the wheel in order to prevent the prisoners 
from climbing or stepping up higher than the posi* 
tion required. The prisoners retain their upright 
position upon the machine by means of a handralL 
Both sides are closely boarded up so that the 
prisoners have no access lo the interior, and all risk of 
injury is prevented. By means of steps the gang of 
prisoners ascend at one end, and when the requisite 
number range themselves upon the wheel it commen- 
ces its revolutions. The effort then to every indivi- 
dual is simply that of ascending an endless flight of 
steps, their combined weight acting upon every sue* 
cessive stepping board precisely as a stream of water 
acts upon the fl )at boards of a water wheel. Again, 
by varying the number of men upon the wheel, so as 
to increase or diminish the velocity, the degree of 
hard labour or exercise to the prisoner may also be 
regulated. The diameter of the wheel being, say, five 
feet, and revolving twice in a minute, the space 
stepped over bv each man is 2193 feet, or 731 yards 
per hour. During this operai ion each prisoner gradu- 
ally advances from the end of that which he mounted 
towards the opposite end of the wheel from whence 
the last man taking his turn descends for rest, mount- 
ing as before to fill up the number required without 
stopping the machine. The interval of rest may then 
be apportioned to each man by regulating the num- 
ber of those required to work the wheel with the 
whole number of the gang ; thus, if 20 out of 24 are 
required to be on the treadmill it would give to each 
man intervals of rest amounting to 12 minutes in 
every hour of labour. In some places females were put 
upon the treadmill, but that was discontinued as it 
frequently led to very serious diseases. Even in the 
case of men it is a very unequal punishment, its 
severity, of course, depending greatly upon the physi- 
cal strength of those subjected to it, 

Gbobob Wkitb. 



Human happiness, according to the most received 
notions, seems to c neist in three ingredients : action, 
pleasure, and indolence. And though these ingredients 
ought to be mixed in different proportions, according 
to the peculiar disposition of the person, yet no one 
ingredient can be eijtirely wanting without destroy- 
ing in some measure the relish of the whole composi* 
tion. 
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GSMTINARIANS IN LaNCASHIRB AMD CHUHIBa. 

[1649 ] The foUowiDg articlA Uken from the Han' 
Chester Guardian is, I think, of sufficient interest to 
your readers to merit a place in your Notes and 
Queries, several of the persons named having been 
referred to In previous issues by various contribu- 
tors: — 

According to the census of 1881 there were 141 
persons enumerated who were returned as being more 
than 100 years of age. One of these was living in 
Cheshire, and nine were resident in Lancashire. It 
may be interesting to compare this w th the state- 
ments in some of the preceding census report. Ar- 
ranged in tabular form, tbe following results are 
seen:— 

CBMTBNABIANS JUTTURNBD AT BACH SUCCBSSIVB CUfSUS. 

Bngland Ic Wales. Cheshire. Lancashire. 

1841 849 2 90 

1851 ai5 2 18 

1861 201 7 25 

1871 IflO 7 11 

1881 141 1 9 

In Lancashire, it will be noticed, there has been a 
marked tendency towards the diminution of reputed 
centenarians. The general consent of mankind seems 
to have fixed upon a hundred years as almost the out- 
side limit for the duration of human life. The Hebrews 
and the Chinese are agreed in this. The Celestials 
have a quaint way of dividing life into cycles. From 
birth to 10 years of age is the opening degree ; at 20 
youth expired ; 80 strength and marriage ; 40 officially 
apt ; 50 error knowing ; 80 cycle closing ; 70 rare bird 
of age ; 80 rusty visage ; 90 delayed ; 100 age's 
extremity. Far more claims to great longevity are 
made than can be sustained by reasonable evi- 
dence, and it should not be forgotten that the burden 
of proof belongs to those who make these statements. 
The bulk of mankind do not exceed, and many of 
them never attain, the Psalmist's term of three ticere 
years and ten, and it is only reasonable that those 
who daim for themselves or proUffit an existence of 
five or six score should be required to produce ade- 
quate evidence in support of their allegations. 
Curiously enough until the second half of the present 
century statements of extreme old age appear to have 
been accepted without doubt or inquiry. In the 
census report of 1851 a sceptical note was struck, and 
since then the late Sir G. C. Lewis and lir W. J. Thorns 



—especially the latter— have done useful service by a 
persistant demand for evidence. Under investigation 
some cases have proved to be impostures, and others 
mistakes and self-deceptions. 

The historian of the county of Lancaster claims for 
Ormskirk parish the prevalence of an unusual degree 
of longevity. In the churchyard there are grave- 
stones over four venerable parishioners, which record 
that the first of them died at the advanced age of 94, 
the second at the age of 102, the third at the age of 
104, and the fourth at ihe age of 106 years. Many 
centenarians, real or supposed, have been connected 
with Lancashire and Cheshire, and it is more than 
probable that a rigid investigation at the time would 
greatly have reduced the number. They are here 
presented in chronological order, and have been 
derived from a variety of sources : — 

1592. 
Thomas Hough, aged 14L, buried at Frodsham. 
Handle Wall, of the same place, 104. 

1649. 
Thomas Damme, of Leighton, buried 29th Februarie, 
at Church Mynshull, ** being of the age of seven score 
and fourteene." 

1668. 
Dr. Martin Lister, writing to the Royal Society, says 
that John Sagar, of Burnley, died about the year 1668. 
" and was of tbe age (as is reported) of 112." 

1731. 
Timothy Coward, of Kendal, 114. 

1785. 
James Wilson, of Kendal, 100. 

1786. 
Roger Friers, of Kendal, 103. 

1743. 
Mr Brown, of Bowdon, aged 108. He lived the whole 
time in the house in which he was bom. 
Mr Norman, of Manchester, 102. 

1747. 
Hugh Rogerson, «« of Cheshire," 102. 

1753. 
Thomas Coward, of Kendal, 114. 

The following is an inscription on a tombstone in 
Disley Church :— 

Here Lyeth Interred the 
Body of Joseph Watson, Bur- 
ied June the third, 1753, 
Aged 104 years. He was 
Park Keeper at Lyme more 
than 64 years, and was ye first 
that Perfected the Art of Dri- 
ving ye Stags. Here also Lyeth 
tbe Body of Elizabeth his 
wife Aged 94 years, to whom 
He bad been married 73 years 
Reader take notice, the Long- 
est Life is Short. 
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This Joseph Watson was bom at Mossley Common 
Leigh, Lancashire, in 1649. His wife came from 
Eccles, and he lived with her for 72 years. Watson 
was park-keeper t« Mr Peter Legh,of Lyme. About 
1710, in consequence of a wager between his employer 
•od Sir Roger Moston, Mr Watson drove 12 brace of 
red deer from Lyme Park to Windsor Forest as a pre- 
sent for Queen Anne. He was a man of low stature, 
fresh complexion, and pleasant countenance. " He 
believed he had drunk a gallon of malt liquor a day, 
one day with another, for 60 years ; he drank plenti- 
fully the latter part of his life, but no more than was 
agreeable to his constitution and a comfort to himself." 
In his 103rd year he killed a buck in the hunting field. 
He was the father of the Rev. Joseph Watson, D.D., 
rector of St. Stephen's, WnllbrooV, London.— See also 
No. 1437. T. i^. JoHNSOK. 

(Tob« continued.) 

BOWDOM. 

[1650. J The following poem was written by a 

oative of Manchester in the year 1835 : — 

Now standing on sweet Bowdon's height. 
The pure serene, with clouds bedight, 
In distance fades to mock the sight, 

And blends the hill with sky ; 
Whilst transient beams of light oft fall 
On Rostherne's mere, on Tatton's hall, 
On dingle low or steeple tall, 

On Dunham, sere and dry. 

On Slnutsford's t#wer, and costly gaol. 
On High Leigh, Ashley, or on Hale, 
The flickering lights arid shadows fail 

To yield a steady view ; 
Like hopes and fears of fleeting good ; 
On boyish plans, half understood ; 
Or man's who dare not through the world 

His highest bliss pursue. 

Scarce from this lofty esplanade 
Has been yon smoky town surveyed. 
The wealthy capital of trade. 

Ere others claim the gaze. 
Stockport and Ashton half revealed, 
Warrington, Bolton, Macclesfield, 
By rising grounds are just concealed. 

Or lost amidst the haze. 

Lowly ^inds Bollin, fraught with trout. 
While chains of mountains round about, 
Rivington Pike and Kinder Scout, 

ilderley's beetling brow ; 
Cloud End anu Mow Cop bound the view, 
Saddleworth's hills and Goit's moss, too. 
With Peckforton's of misty blue, 

And Blackstone Edge, I trow. 

I pass the hali, the bams, the rill. 
The rustic bridge and Ashley mill, 
The road that winds along tne hill, 
The shadowy, woody lane ; 



And at the sound of yon sweet bells 
Retrace the footpaths through the dells. 
And tangled brake, yclept the Yells, 
To yonder sacred fane. 



There stands the simple Gothic pile. 
Where rustics crowd the gate and stile. 
By yews and limes overreached the while ; 

The eastern window there 
Excludes while it receives the ray 
That sparkles in the garish day. 
And says, or rather seems to say, 

" This is the House of Prayer." 

Tis not the dialled porch alone, 
Tis not the grev and mossy stone. 
Nor yet the pealing organ's tone, 

Nor sacred volume placed. 
Nor seats arranged with decent care. 
Nor Flaxman's chiselled marble rare, 
Nor dust of heroes slumbYing there 

By which the fabric's graced. 

No ! 'Tis 1 1 lat under t his carved roof. 
The ricli and poor have equal proof, 
Of equal debt in their behoof, 

By Calvary's sufCering clear ; 
And that the preachers do not trace 
In life or death, worship or grace, 
A different fate, a several pUce, 

For peasant and for peer. 

E.G. 

Punishments a Hundbed Ysabs Aqo. 
(No. 164&) 

[1651.] In your last issue information was given re- 
lating to the tread mill. As bearing on the same sub- 
ject may I ask you to insert the following : — 

The pillory was a form of punishment common for 
ages in most European countries. It existed la 
England before the Conquest, in the shape of the 
"stretch-neck," the head only being confined. The 
pillory was a wooden frame, erected on a stool, with 
holes and folding boards for the admission of the head 
and hands. Another instrument was constructed for 
holding several offenders at the same time, but this 
was of rare occurrence. It is recorded that Robert 
Basset, Lord Mayor of London, '* did sharps correction 
upon bakers for making bread of light weight. He 
caused divers of them to be put in the pillory ; as also 
one Agnes Daintie for selling of mingled butter. N 
Fraudulent corn, coal, and cattle dealers, cutters of 
purses, sellers of sham gold rings, keepers of infamous 
houses, forgers of letters, bonds, and deeds, and f ore- 
stallers of the markets were subjected to this punish- 
ment. Decoying children for the practice of bagging, 
playing with loaded dice, and similar offences were 
punished in this way. But not only was this instni- 
ment used for the reception of cheats, knaves, and 
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scoundrels g^en orally, but many noble martyrs, who 
\rere brave enough and good enough to give offonco 
to Archbishop Laud and that infam'^ua tribunal, the 
St>ar Chamber, were elevated on it. A decree of 1637 
prohibited the printing of any book or pamphlet wilh- 
cMit a licence; and any one but "allowed" printos who 
Rt't up a prln'ing press was to stand in the pillory and 
bo whipped through the city of London. Daniel Defoe 
stood on the pillory three times in 1703, for his little 
book, " The Shortest Way with Dissenters." Rather 
than the publisher nnd the printer should suffer, ho 
givo himself up. In addition to being pilluried, his 
pars were cut off. but no rotten eggs were thrown at 
him. lie had the sympathy and pity of the people, 
who pelted him wih garlands of flowers. To those 
f )r whom the mob had an antipathy, the pillory was 
a terrible punishment, and many died from their ex. 
])o^ureto it. In 1814 that really *'grand old man," 
Lord Cochrane, was sentenced to tliis degrading 
]>uni.shment. SirF. Burdett, however, told the Govern- 
ment that if they carried out this infamous sentence, 
ho would stand by his lordship's side. Cochrane was 
in con«<equenco not submitted to the indigni'y, but 
fined and imprisoned instead. This form of punish- 
ment, it is said, has not been in use since 1816, and it 
w.is finally abolished by Parliament in 1837. 

T)>o stocks was a simple arrangement for exposing 
a culprit on a bench, confined by having his ankles 
1 lid fast in holes, under a movable board. Each po^ri&li 
liad stocks placed generally either in or near the 
churchj-ard. It was used for petty offences. Silly 
drunkards, or poor wandering vagrants, at the order 
of the nearest justice, were mostly confined in them» 
guarded by that now obsolete nuisance — tlie parish 
beadle. 

In that wonderful repository of literary odds and 
ends and curious information— the " B jok of Days" of 
Robert Chambers — wo find some illustration of the 
whipping of vagrants. Three centuries ago, the whip- 
ping of poor wretches for but slight offences was 
carried out to a cruel extent. The dissolution of the 
monasteries, where the poor had hitherto been relieved 
nnd fed, caused numbers of ngcd, lame and infirm 
persons to be left witl.out any moons of support. 
These people wandered from place to place seeking 
»i!m?, nnd tlc'r roTing', vngabond life led to severe 
mpn.turrs df rtprrf.'^ion. In the rcifin of Henry VIIL, 
rn Act \\i\F. \):\rr(i[ \y vhich vn^irrnits had to be 
car lied to foine market town or other place, and 
there tird to the end f»f a cart nal<cd, and I oaten 
vith whij-s through the town, " I'll ihe body should 



be bloody by reason of such whipping." In spiio 
of this severity, vagrants and beggars increased, and 
we find, at the end of the 17th century, magistrates 
passing an order directing constables and parish 
officers to search for vagrants, and on apprehension 
to cause them to be whipped naked from the middle 
upwards "till their bodies be bloody." Whipping" 
was not always done at the cart's tail, an Act of 
Elizabeth ordering whipping posts to be introduced, 
and the stocks were sometimes so constructed as to 
servo for both punishments. The whipping part of 
the appara'us disappeared in time, however, and 
stocks stood alone. In 1791, the whipping of female 
vagrants was expressly forbidden by statute; and in 
our own day, although the 1 iws against beggars and 
vagrants may be severe, whipping forms no port of 
their punishment. Cestrun. 

[1652] Railway Viaducts.— Cjuld some of the 
readers of Notes nnd Queries supply the length of 
some of the principal viaducts in England? Below 
will be found particulars of the length of some of t lie 
principal viaducts of the world: — Parkesburg, U.8., 
2150 yards; St. Louis, over the Missouri, 1993; 
Louisville, over the Ohio, 1635 ; across the East River, 
1520; and the same for the Delaware at Philadelphia 
and for the Victoria bridge over the St. Lawrence ; 
the Volga bridge, near Syssran, 1495 ; the Moersdyk 
bridge, Holland, 1490; Pongabuda (India), 1148; the 
Dneister bridge, near Kiew, 1090 ; over the Rhine at 
Mayence, 1038; the Dneiper at Pultawa, 980; the 
Mississippi, at Quincy, 980 ; the Missouri, at Omaha, 
830; across the Weichsel, near Dirschau, 845; the 
Danube, near Stadlan, 775 ; the Po, near Mezzann- 
Corti, 765; the Tamar,atSaltash. 673; the Mississippi 
at Dubugue, 542; the Gorai (India), 535; the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, 480. A. Pouted. 



Tub DunATiON op Human Life. — In Justinian's 
Pandects, it is stated that the average duration of 
human life, from 200 to 500 years of the Christian Era, 
was thirty years. In this century the average amon? 
the same classes is fifty years. In the sixteenth cen- 
tnry the average longeivity was twenty-one years. It 
was in the seventeenth century, 25 67 ; in the eight- 
teenth century it was 33 09. From 1801 to 1803 the 
average was 39 60 years ; from 1814 to 1833 the aver- 
age was 40 68 years. As large a proportion now live 
to be seventy years of age as lived to be forly-thic^ 
years in the sixteenth century. 
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STOCKPOftT: Its Histoby. 

(Not. 1658, 1619. 1621, 16S1, 1613.) 
(Vxozi Stockpoil: Ancient and MoJcrn, by H. Heginbolham, 

l8^) 

[1653. ] Many alterations were made in Stocliport 
market-plaoe during the first half of the present 
cootury. Still grea'.er changes have taken place since 
that period (1859), as the ample proportions of the 
noble square have been completely obscured by the 
erection of the covered market. 

At the corner of Rostron Brow, called in the map re- 
ferred to in the last paper *' Rosen banke," are some 
old houses now used as an eating-house, and the Hare 
and Hounds Inn, which are about the oldest buildings 
in the town. Upoa the lintel over a side window these 
names are carved: ** Elizabeth, John, Mary, and 
Martha Berch, 1673." Tliis date, however, does not 
i idicate when the houses were built, but probably 
that of some alteration. 

It has been frequently stated that this was originally 
the site of the rectory, and that the slope now occupied 
by the Dog and Partridge Inn and adjoining property 
formed the gardens which faced the south and were 
skirted by the brook at Lower Hillgate ; but, in the 
old map, the rectojy is shown to be in its present 
situation, and that it was then a building erected in 
the old style with three gables. Mr Nicols, the rector, 
in his writings dated about 1712, says that he built 
the rectory ; but the present mansion was undoubtedly 
erected by Mr Stead in the year 1744, for that date is 
cast upon the leaden spouts, and also appears upon the 
plans at the Bishop's Registry at Chester. The brook 
is a continuation of Hempshaw Brook, and tradition 
says that formerly it was a clear and crystal stream 
flowing down a pleasant valley, in which were shady 
walks, and was then crossed at the Lo^er Hillgate by 
a paved way through the water for carriages, and 
stepping-stones for passengers. Tha map shows Uie 
brook as running in front of the " Royal Oake," and 
crossing Chestergate by another ford wliich was 
recently exposed by alterations made in the old 
school premises, now belonging to Mr Samuel Bunting. 
In this part of its course it has received the name of 
Tin Brook, most probably derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word tj/narif to enclose. The author has a deed 
which says that in 1718 this brook at I/)wer Hillgate 
uas crossed by abridge then called Erook Bridge ; and 



in the Court Records of 1774 it is mentioned tliat tlio 
brook a*: Chestergate was crossed by a bridge called 
the '* Schole-houso bridge." 

Higher up the Churchgate stand some old houses 
which appear to have been built about the reign of 
King Jdmos the First, and until a few years ago were 
covered with thatch. 

It was in these buildings that Mr James BriscalI,tho 
surgeon, carried on some of his benevolent cfTorts to 
relieve the sick poor, which resulted in the erection 
first of the Dispensary, and afterwards of the noble 
Infirmary. 

The Millgatc, so named from being the thoroughfare 
^0 the largest corn-mill in the manor, is situated at 
the north side of the church, and is one of the most 
ancient streets in the town. In 1S5I the portion of 
the street leading to tlie market-place was widened 
considerably to form a broad and capacious 
thoroughfare. 

Com Mills were anciently provideu in every manor, 
and at them the inhabitants were required to grind all 
their corn. In ihe Stockport Charter there is a clause 
securing to the lord of the manor, as his perquisite, a 
sixteenth part of the corn so ground. The fees arising 
from thij source exceeded the tolls of tlie whole town. 
There were two corn mills in Stockport, thelargest being 
situate in Millgate Street, and the other below the 
castle near to Lancashire Bridge, the approach to it 
being still known as Mill Lane. The mill in the Mill- 
gate was taken down in 1822, and its site added to the 
gasworks, but a part of the foundations still remain 
in the river. The mills were turned by water obtained 
from two sources, a weir extending across the river 
from the Millgate to Portwood, and the Corn Mill 
Sluice. The weir, which is shown in the map of the 
township in 1797, supplied a high-level water-wheel. 
It was carried away by a flood about the year 16 U, 
during the time the sequestrators held the manorial 
estate of Stockport, and was rebuilt by them. The 
same map also shows that lower down the stream thera 
had been another weir, supplying a low-level wheel 
which was also washed away, but never re-erected^ 
The Corn Mill Sluice or *' gowt," named in the Adling- 
ton MS. the " mylnediche/' commenced in the bend of 
the river at che junction of the high and low lands in 
Vernon Park, and was continued by underground 
tunnels in Newbridge Lane, until it emerged opposite 
to Howard House, and after an open flow the water 
entered two tunnels opposite to Millgate Hall ; the one 
to the right to supply the mill in Millgate, the other 
to the left leading to the mill near Lancashire Bridge 
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The picture of Stockport from Portwood U copied ; 
from H crude eograviog which appeared in the 
^'Itinerant," a topographical work published in the 
latter part of the last century, illustrating the chief 
towns in England, and accompanied with descriptions 
in French and English. The drawing shows the two 
meadows named ** The Withens," subsequently pur 
chased bjr Peter Marsland, Esq., for the construction of 
a large reservoir cjnnected with the water power of 
the Park Mills, but which now belong to the Stockport 
Corporation, and form the site of the Portwood Gas 
Works and Dorough Cattle Market. The large building 
with the heavy roof appears to have been the corn- 
mill below the CHSTle, and the whole picture, while not 
possessmg much merit, gives a good idea of the town 
about a century ago. The water rights of tlie corn- 
mills were purchased in 1776, by Henry Marsland, 
Esq., the grandfather of the late Henry Marsland, Esq., 
M.P. for Stockport. 

Another manorial institution was the bakehouse, or 
cammwMfttmum, A clause in the Charter required 
eyery inhabitant to bake the bread which they sold in 
the bakehouse belonging to the lord of the manor. 
The Stockpert bakehouse was situated at the bottom 
of Wynn-banke (the winding or windy bank), now 
called Meal House Brow, the brow leading to the Meal 
House, which tlien stood in the market-place. It is 
marked No. 20 in the old map, and is also shown in 
the " Caricature," vol. i. p. 70. The rent paid to the 
sequestrators in 1644-5 for the bakehouse was five 
shillings per week ; but 100 years ago it contained six 
large chamber ovens, heated by fires of wood, in which 
the bread was baked chiefly on the oven floor or in 
dishes of earthenware. The rent at that time was £38 
per annum, which sum is now the chief rent payable 
by the three excellent shops built upon the site. In 
order that there might be no misunderstandingas to the 
rights of the lord of the manor to collect tolls from 
the corn-mill and bakehonse, a clause was inserted in 
every conveyance requiring each tenant to do suit 
and service to both. 

The Millgate was formerly the best end of the town, 
more particularly after the purchase of Millgate Hall 
for a town house by Judge Warren about the middle 
of the seventeeth century. It contained also the resi- 
dences of the chief gentry of the town and neighbour- 
hood, and to keep it select, clauses were inserted in 
the conveyances of adjoining property prohibiting the 
erection of shops or places of business. New Bridge 
Lane was then a bridle-road only, the way for carriages 



being along Churchgate, Turncroft Lane, and the 
Soman Bead to New Bridge, (a.) Ed. 

CSMTINABIANS IN LaNC4SIUBB AND ChESIOBB. 

rXo. 1619 ) 

[1654.] Continuing the list of centenarians in the 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, wo find that in 

1755 
Mr Edward Stanley, of Preston, was buried in that 
town 4th January, 1755, at the reputed age of 108. He 
was one of the Stanleys of Bickerstafte — the brandi of 
the family that eventually succeeded to the Earldom 
of Derby. His father was Henr^ Stanley, the second 
son of Sir Edward Stanley, of Bickerstaffe. 

1757. 
James Wilson, of Kendal, 100. 

1760. 
Elizabeth Hilton, widow, of Liverpool, VXl. 

176L 
Isaac Duberdo, of Clitheroe, 106. 
Elizabeth Wiloock, of Lancaster, 104. 
John Williamson, <9f Penny bridge, 101. 
William Marsh, of Liverpool, 111, pavior. 

1762. 
EUzabeth Pearcy, of Eleii, 104. 
Elizabeth Storey, of Garsteng, 103. 

1763. 
Mr Wickstead, of Wigan, 106, farmer. 
Thomas Jackson, of Penny bridge, 104. 
Mrs Blakesley, of Prescot, 108. 
Mr Osbaldeston, near Whaley, 115. 

1764. 
James Roberts, of Pennybridge, 118. 

1765. 
Mr Glover, of Tarbuck, 104. 

1767. 
George Wilford, of Pennybridge, 100. 
William Rogers, of Pennybridge, 105. 
Thomas Johnson, of Newbiggin, 105. 
Mary Tuston, of Nantwich, 109. 

1770. 
Ellin Brandwood, Leigh, 102. 

177L 
Nathaniel Wickfidld of Ladridge, 103. 
Mr Fleming, of Liverpool, factor, 128. He left a soil 
and a daughter each upwards of a hundred. 

1772. 
Mr Jasper Jenkins, whose death at Enfield in the 
106th ^ear of his age is recorded in the GenUemtm^M 
Magazine for 1772, was formerly a merchant of Livei^ 
pool. 

1773. 
Mr Ralf, of Prestbury, 103. 



(a.) The Boman Koad wm a'so called Bjto'M Lanew Bobttt 
Bale's family held the estalee of Jordan de Traffoid, of iha 
OaBtle Hill, of Stockport, who appointed la hi« wiU, iu 1678^ 
that hia body should be bnried under hia form ia Stoketmct 
Church, belonging to the boote of Bothonu.. '" 
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1776. 
John Hwrdiog, of Chester, 104. He married Jane 
Darlington, of Mollington, 84, a few years before his 
death. 

1777. 
John Dyer, of Burton-upon-T^^ne, 112. He was a 
«oidier in the service of King Wiliiara, and afterwards 
in that of Queen Anne, under the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

1778. 
John Watson, Lyme Park (of which he waf 
keeper), 130. 

Mr Husan* of Wigan, 109. 

1779. 
Husao Eveson, Simmondsone, near Burnley, 108. 

1780 

Edward 8. Wrigley, of CheadlSp 102. 

William Ellis, of Liverpool, shoemaker, 131. He was 
seaman in the reign of Queen Anne, and a soldier in 
tt.e leign of Qeorge I. 

Thomas Keggan, of Liverpool, 107. 

1781. 
James Hayley, of Middiewich, farmer and grasier, 
112. 
Peter Linford, of Maghull, Liverpool, 107. 

1782. 
Henry Lord, of Carr, in the Forest of Rossendalet 
106. He was a soldier in ttie service of Queen Anne. 
Martha Ramscar, of Stockport, 106. 

1783. 

Thomas Poxton, of Preston, 108. He was formerly 
% quack doctor. He attended i>rmskirk market, a) 
miles distant, constanUv till within«a few years of his 
death ; was healthy and vigorous to the last, and was 
generally known by the name of Mad Roger. 

William Bnscoe, Park Gate, 101. 

Mrs Holmes, Liverpool, 114. She was married at 
48 years of age, and had six children. 

1784. 

George Harding, ^fancheBte^ 111. He served as a 
private soldier in the reigns of Queen Anne, George I, 

and Qeorge 11. 

Matthew Jackson, of Hawkshead, 100. He was mar^ 
ried about eighteen months before his death. 

Mr Froome, of Holmes Chapel, 125. He was gar- 
dener to the Hon. John 8mith Barry, who, in conti- 
deration of his great age and long service, left him an 

annuitv of £50. 

1786. 
Elizabeth Curril, of Liverpool, 100. 
Jonathan Ridge way, of Manchester, 100. 

1787. 
Mrs Bailey, of Liverpool, 105. She regained her 
senses to the la»-t^ was never bled or took medicine in 
her life, and read without spectacles. Her mother lived 
to the age of 116. 

1789. 
EstherBarrojp, 105,of Neston. 

1790. 

Jane Monks, Leigh, 104. She retained all her facul- 
ties till within a few hours of her death, snd except for 
the last five years earned her living by winding yarn. 

James Swafberick, Nateby, 102. 



Isaac Hyde, 102, Ashley. He left behind him 11 
children, 43 grandchildren, and 41 great grandchil- 
dren. ,^ 

Sarah Sherdley, Maghull, 105. She wa? an idiot 
from her birth. 



T. S. Johnson. 



(To beeontunted) 



Hindoo Dbvotbbs. 

[1655.] Some tortures oobsist in having the tongue 
bored with a redhot iron, and this was at one time a 
self-torture so popular that under a clump of banyoa 
trees near the temple of the bull-god at Chinsurah the 
devotees used to range themselves in a long line, in 
order to get the operation performed by a blacksmith 
who bore the reputation of not only doing it effecta- 
ally, which was well, but also— which was equally 
important among the poverty-stricken Pakirs^^ 
cheaply. To walk with | arched peas in your shoes 
was, in the days of severe penance, held to be a most 
reputable punishment for sins divers and many. But 
the Hindoo Fakir quite outstrips the European one. ▲ 
case is on record — and it is doubtless only a specimen 
of many — of a Fakir (a Mahomedan in this case, I be- 
lievej who walked up and down in front of a mosque 
gaily chanting a hymn, with his sandals nailed to his 
feet with iron spikes, which projected above the in- 
step. Others will naake the pilgrimage to a shrine» 
not on foot, but by rolling their bodies aloag the 
ground the whole way, by advancing on their backs, 
pushing themselves along by their heels, on their 
hands and feet, and by various oUier equally incon- 
venient methods of progression. Others will sit 
n otionless in one place until the joints of the limbs get 
so stiff tliat they cannot bend them, or with hands 
clenched until the nails grow through the flesh, or by 
holding the arm by means of support, in such a posi- 
tion that in time it withers. There i« really no end to 
the ingenuity of these devotees in inflicting long and 
lasting tortures on themselves without precipitating 
death, which would be a pleasure in comparison, iind 
hence not so meritorious in the eyes of the gods. 
Another method of torture— which must be well 
known to your readers by means of the illustrations of 
it, which are stock figuros in all missionary pu*)lica- 
ticns— la that in which hooks are inserted in the 
muscles of the devotees' backs, and thftn a number of 
them are swung in the apparatus not unlike tne 
** merry-go-round " seen at English fairs, only in this 
case the sole support by which the victim is suspended 
in mid-air is the hook and cord inserted in the livings 
flesh. If a person wishes to reap the benefits that the 
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gods are supposed to sliowcron the meritorious people 
wh 4 practice this species of torture, h<) has no difli* 
culty in procuring a substitute who will submit to it 
for a small sum, tliough self-torture is now prohibited 
by the British authorities. J. A. 

Chasms and Amulets. 

[1656] Half a century ago every village had its 
charm* doctor, generally some old woman, who had a 
specific charm for whooping-cough, ague, teething, 
convulsions, epilepsy, &c. In Essex it was about that 
time a common remedy — as it was also in some other 
countries— for the prevention or cure of epilepsy, to 
procure three drops of blood by cutting off the top of 
a ^/acAr cat's tail, to be taken in a spoonful of milk 
drawn from the breast of the mother of a biy if a 
womin was the patient, and from the mother of a gir^ 
for a male patient. This dose had to be taken oncd in 
a day for three successive days, and it was essential for 
its success that the patient should know nothing of 
the way in which the charmed medicine was com' 
|;ounded. Another remedy mentioned by Dr. Lettsom 
was that of creeping head-foremost down three pair of 
stairs three times a day for three succcessive days* 
About fifty or a few years more ago a Dr Dumoulin 
achieved immense notoriety and profit by selling what 
he called " Sachels Anti-varioliques," to be worn upon 
the breast by men, and Ijwer by womjn, during the 
day, and placed under the pillows at night. They 
were sold in large numbers at two guineas each, and 
were supposed to charm away fevers, prevent old age, 
and be a sure preventive of small-pox. Nothing could 
surpass in extravagance of idea the charms and 
amulets which were in use for centuries. To relieve 
cramp, a ring made of coffin-hinge was to be worn, or 
a rusty sword suspended by the patient*s bed. To 
prevent tootache, nails were to be driven in a certain 
wny into an oak tree. The rope with which a felon 
had been executed tied round the head was a cure for 
headache, as it certainly had been when tied lower 
down. The moss from a dead man's skull converted 
into SBuff, the touch of a aead man's hand nine times 
applied, and that of a hanged felon while his body was 
itill suspended from the gallows, a piece of stolen 
beef, a chip from the gibbett on which several 
criminals had been executed, a stone with a hole in it, 
&c , &c., were amongst the means by which diseases 
of various kinds were supposed to be prevented or 
chaiuicd away. 

AiiTurii Wii.kixs:n. 
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£lottn . 

May. 

[1657 ] The sweetest month of all the twelve, Mny 
bonny May, is here. The colds winds ot March and 
the changeful weather of April have passed away, and 
May, flower-decked May, is welcomed with joy. May 
brings with her the beauty and fragrance of haw- 
thorn blossoms and the song of the nightingale. Our 
old poets deligUted in describing her as a beautiful 
ma-den, clothed in sunshine, and scattering flowers 
on the earth, while she danced to the music of birdd 
and brooks. The gentle Spencer says : — 

Then came fair M*y, tha fayreat mayd la ground, 
I>eokt all wltti dalaiiee uf Lex aeiaoia'a pryde. 

Pamo Nature is now attired in all her glory. The 
fieldj and woods now ring with incessant sounds all 
day long. But, beyond all other objects that please 
the eye with their beauty, and delight the sense with 
their fragrance, stand the May-buds, only seen in 
perfection at the end of this pleasant month. All our 
poets have done reverence to the milk-white scented 
blossoms of the hawthorn ; nor does any country in 
the world present so beautiful a sight as our long 
, leagues of Knglidh hedgrows sheeted with May bios- 
soms, the refreshing smell of which, after a shower of 
rain, being a treat never to be forgotten. The rei 
Mny, which is a common ornament of pleasure 
grounds, derives its ruddy hue from having grown in 
a deep red clayey soil, and is not, we fancy, so frag- 
rant as the white hawthorn. 

Our feathered migrants, too, receive their meed of 
praise on their general return during the month of 
May. Of the ever- welcome cuckoo Wordsworth sings : 

Oh blitbo reir onraerl I hive heard, 

I hear thee aud k juice. 
Ob ca kool bbnll I uaM ihec lird 

Or bat a Wauderlnff vtiou ? 

Whilst one of our local poets, J. M. Hawcroft, better 
known perhaps as Dalton Mowbrnj*, thus apostrophizes 
this bird ;— 

Jaat inland frrm the vaato of »ea 

Wbich liiugitiehea upou Ihe ahure, 
Tn momenta of quiet gl e, 
I've loitered 'neitb tbe greenwood (r e. 
And tbo fair zneadova vauden d oVr, 
From T/bcuce the b:e zi tbia cry hia b'>re, 

•• Cucicol" 
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Ol tno silvery son^^of anolher of ourspring migrants 
C^'leridgo says : — 

Tid (he merry niRhMnffale 
Thtt erc.wJu. «bd bartiM. aLd pre* IpiUtM, 
With fM% thick warble, his deliciooK notes, 
Ab hd were (eufal than «n April Light 
Would be t03 ehort for him lo utter forth 
H'8 love rh<int. and disburden hU fall soal 
Uf all Its uoBic. 

Turning to the customs of the month we find that they 
are kept up all over tbo world, and are of most ancient 
origin. Amongst the Uomans, the feeling of the time 
found vent in their floral games, which began on the 
2dih of April. Nations taking moro or lesi their 
origin from Rome have settled upon the 1st of May 
08 the special time for fetes of the same kind. Among 
the barbarous Celtic populations of Europe there was 
a heathen festival on the same day, but it does not 
seem to have been connected with flowers. It was 
tlie belccin, and found expression in the kindling of 
fires on the hill-tops. 

In England we have to gn baok several generations 
to find the obsei vances of May-day in their fullest de- 
vebpment. In the sixteenth century one of the old 
customs of Lancashire and Cheshire was, that a small 
party of carollerA went rdund from house to house 
during the last few evenings of April, singing verses 
expressive of joy that " C5ld winter is driven away," 
and that the season Is " drawing near to the merry 
month of May." They were often accompanied by one 
or two friends playing on a violin and clarionet, and 
for their music and good wishes expected a trifling pre- 
sent. AnoUier custom was that Uds frequently placed 
on May-day eve, or early on May-day morning small 
branches of trees at the djorsof houses whore girls 
reside. These branches were emblematical of the 
character, and possessed a language of their own, not 
always complimentary. Down in Essex a song or 
&irol was sung, of whicli the following are the opening 
and concluding verses, on the return from the gather- 
ing of tlio May : — 

Bemembcr as poor Mayen all, 

Aad thus we do b^gin 
To lead Oi>r Uvea ia rightcooanesi, 

Or cIm we die In tin. 

We h%Te been rambiiog all thii night 

And almost ill thl> (lay, 
Ai'd now r turned back agati 

Wtf have brought jou a br^uich of Uaj. 

A braooh of "Uaj we haTo brought jon 

Aud at jour door it Rtin^iB, 
It i- but a Bpront, but i;'s well budded oat, 

1^7 the work of oar Lord's Lands. 
• ••».• 

The irron sblDCs bright, the stars give light 

A little before ii is day ; 
80 Q( d bless yon sll, boh great and small, 

^nd 8 pd yon a jojfal May.. 



Another in some localities was that young girls went 
ouo in the earljr dawn to wash their hands in the 
May-dew,this hilng supposed to impart to the maiden, 
as a reward for her early rising, the power to open the 
m Mt difficult knot th it could be formed on cord or 
thread. Then the hobby-horse— that wonderful struc- 
ture to childish eyes— was taken from house to house, 
its antics creeling peals of laughter, ani causing the 
more timid spirits in the group surrounding it to keep at 
a Bafe distance. Then the M ly-pole ! that institution 
that has been bo long kept up, round which tho 
merry dance and pleasant game was indulged in. In 
the olden time so much was this custom thought of 
that Charles the first ordered that the good people be 
not "disturbed, letted (hindered), nor discharged," 
after the end of divine service on Sunday, from tho 
having of May games and setting up of the May-polos, 
&?. A very ancient May-pole was the •* Pendleton 
pole," much older than the time of the Reformation. 
This was taken down by Crcm well's Parliament, but 
was re-erected at the Restoration, when the ** Morrio 
monarch " reigned, and wore his royal crown. The 
Miy-pole was generally set up on a village green, or 
at a cross where three or four roads met— where 
crosses had stood before — and to come nearer homo 
than Pendleton, in the village of Northenden is a 
place, still called by some of the old inhabitants <*The 
pDW," in front of tlie Church Inn (formerly known as 
the White Hart) and the centre of the village. Here in 
olden days bull-baiting and other sports were carried on , 
less innocent, and far more cruel than simple dances 
round the polo. Of this no trace remains. As I have 
said the pageant of ** bringing in the May " with a 
king and queen, royal attendants, and mystic band of 
music, mummers, &c., once a dear and pleasant 
sight to all, has long since fallen into disuse, and the 
only relic of it now is the choosing of a young girl as 
Queen of tho May, and doing her honour. How sweetly 
this custom is touched on in the pretty tale of "Simple 
Susan." This custom is kept up now at Enutsford, 
ond also at Worsley, in Lancashire. In connection 
with the former we may add that Lord Tennyson* 
authored tho immortal "May Queen," has recently 
addressed a letter to Mr Ellis Lever, of Culcheth Hall, 
Bowdon, hopin": that the people of Bowdon may long 
continue their time-houourod festival. Then in tho old 
coaching days in Manchester the proprietors turned 
out all tlipir vehicles and horses, provided 'vvith new 
harness, &c., bedecked for the occasion. The drivers, 
in new uniform, wore great cockades of ribbons, and 
i mmcnse bouquets of flowers. Tho guards, in scarlet 
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uaiforms, blew on tlieir Kent baglos some popular 

tune of the time. Almost all the coaches were newly 

painted, and drawn by four horses, whose heads and 

«ars were decorated with nosegays and cockades, and 

the procession through the streets of this cavalcade 

was a pleasing sight. What remains now? Not 

much is comparatively to be seen. Yet the fine dray 

horses, so gaily decked, the horses of our large carriers 

and removers down even to the jingling milk cart, 

with its flowers and ribbons, keep up a pleasant 

memory of these now almost legends of the past, but 

atill this bonny month remains the sweetest of the 

year. As the old Scotch song says : 

Of eTory month of the yaur, 
To mkihfnl May there is no pear. 
Her gUiteriag gArmeats we so g«y, 
Ti)a loven &I1 make merry eheer, 
Throagh gladness of this losty May. 

In the old Alban calendar May was the second 
month whilst it stood second in that of Romulus, and 
the fifth in the one instituted by Numa Pompilius, a 
station it has held to the present period. It consisted 
of twenty-two days in the Alban, and of thirty-one in 
Romulus's calendar. Numa deprived it of the odd 
day, which Julius Oesar restored, since which it has 
remained undisturbed. 

The most receivable account of the origin of the 
name of the month is that which represents it as 
being assigned in honour of the Majores or Maioretf 
the senate in the original constitution of Rome, June 
in like manner being a compliment to the Juniores, or 
inferior branch of the Roman legislature. Among our 
Saxon forefathers the month was called Tri-JfUehi, 
with an understood reference to the improved condi- 
tion of the cattle under benefit of the spring herbage, 
the cow now being able to give milk thrice a day. 

It is an idea as ancient as early Roman times, stated 
by Ovid in his FasH and still prevalent in Europe, that 
May is an unlucky month in which to be married. 

While there is a natural eagerness to hail May as a 
summer month it is after all very much a spring 
month. The east wind has generally a great hold, and 
sometimes there are even falls of snow. On this ac- 
count proverbial wisdom warns us against being too 
«ager to regard it as a time for light clothing. 
Ne*er east a oluot till May be oat. 

Other proverbs regarding May are as follow .-^. 

A odld liay and windy 
Makes a foil bam and a ihidj. 

A May flood narar did good. 

A dry May and a dripping June 
Brings all tUngi Into tana. 

Iha Bcny noafh oC Maj. 



Dont put off your greataoat In May. 

He that batbea in May 
Shall aooQ be buried in elay. 

A hot May makes a fat ohnrehyard. 
A vibdy May m«kea a Uii year. 

Mkto* n May, heat hi Jooe. 
Make the barrast eome right aoon. 

Be it veal ot be ii woe. 

Beans blow before May th go. 

Oomelt early or ooma it late, 
in May oomea the cov-qiiAka. 

A awarm of baea in May 
la worth a load ot haj. 

The haddooka are good, 
When dipped in May flood. 



Ed. 



CXHTESARIAK9 IK LaMGASHIBB AMD ChBOUBB. 

(Noa. 1648.16)4. 
[1658.] The following is a further instalment of th» 
list of centenarians in the counties of Lancashire and 
Cheshire :— 

1791. 
Jane Oosnal, 104, Liverpool 
Frances Grossley, 100, Rochdale, widow. 

Anne Waters, Broughton, 104. Six months previoua 
to her death she broke her arm, which was set, and 
healed in a very short time. 150 persons attended the 
funeral dinner, according to the custom of that place. 

Mary Bealy, 102, Great Boughton. 

1793. 

Mrs Boardman, 103, Manchester, widow. 

1794. 

William Clayton Livesey, Blackburn, 100. The sum- 
mer before his death he was able to ]oin in the harvest 
work, about which time he had a visit from a man of 
the same age who then lived about ten miles distant^ 
and who said he had walked the whole way. 

Elizabeth Hayes, Park-lane, Liverpool, 110. 

Mrs Seal, 101, an inmate of an almshouse in Bury. 
In the earlier part of her life she was remarkable for 
her industry, but had been many years bedridden, and 
supported principally by parish relief. 

1795. 

Mrs Hunter, 115, UvttpooL 

Roger Pye, 102, Liverpool. 

Christian Marshall died at Overton, near Lancaster 
aged 101. ' 

1796. 

Anne Bickersteth, 103, Bartonin-Kendal, widow of 
Mr Bickersteth, surgeon, of that place. 

William Windness, 101, Garstang. 

Anne Prigg, 104, Bury. 

1797. 
Jane Stephenson, 117, Ponlton-in-the>Fylde. 

1798. 
Richard Hamer, Hunt Fold, Lancaster, 102. 
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1799. 

Mrs Owen, 107, Liverpool. 

John M'EIee, 100, LiTerpool, jdner. 

liaiy Jooee, 105, Liverpool, workhouse. 

Margaret Macaulay, of Maochester, aged 101. She 
a well«known beggar. 

Mary Balphson, died at Liverpool 27th June, 1808, 
aged 110. She was bom January 1, 1698, O. S., at 
Lnchaber, in Scotland. Her husband, Ralph Balphson, 
was a private in the Duke of Gumberiand's army. 
Following the troops, she attended her husband in 
several eigagements in England and Scotland. At the 
battle of Dettingt n she equipped herself in the uni* 
form and accoutrements of a wounded dragoon who 
fell by her side, and mounting his charger, regained 
the retreating army, in wkich she found her husband, 
and returned with him to England. In his after cam- 
paigns she closely followed him like another ** Mother 
Boes," though perhaps with less courage, and far less 
iadiscreetness. In her late years she was supported 
hj some benevolent ladies of LiverpooL 

1809. 

Mrs Mary Leatherbarrow, of Hulme, died at the age 
of 108. 1817. 

Catherine Prescott, who died in George Leigh-street, 

Jane 8, at the reputed age of 108, was a notable 

diaracter in her d»iy. It was said of her that she 

learned to read— and that without speotacle»— partly 

at the liancasterian School und partly at Bennett- 

atreet School after she had passed her 100th year. 

1818. 

Mary Harrison, who in 1818 was living at Bacup, 
was said to be lOiS years old. 

18S6. 

Mrs Sarah Bicfaardson, a widow, who redded at the 

Mount, Dickensou-street, died at the reputed age of 

-101. She was a native of Warrington, and her desoen- 

*4ants numbered 153. 

18S5. 

Aaron Ashton, though not a Lancashire centenarian, 
may be worth incidental mention. He died in 1885 at 
the reputed age of 104. One of his early recollections 
was that of vidting Manchester with his father in 1745 
to see the rebels. He enlisted at the age of 90, served 
IS years, and was wounded at Bunker's HilL 

184L 

John PoUitt, aged 52, and Geoige Pollitt, brothers, 
*weie interred at Busholme-road Cemetery, November 
^. niey were followed to the grave by thdr father, 
WUBam PoUitt, of Dyche-street, who had attained the 
age of 104, accompanied by his great great grandson, 
aged 21 years. 



1848. 
An old woman, living in Burn-street, Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, 110 yeais old.aad in the possession of all her 
faculties. She perfectly recollected the coronation of 
George III., which took place when she was 24 years 
old. 

Betty Roberts was said to be living in Liverpool in 
1859, and her birth was asserted to have uken place 
at Northrop, in Flintshire, in 1749. Her son, aged 80» 
was living with her. 

t. s. johhsok. 

Unlucky Days. 

ridSO.] The following 82 days in olden times wera 
reputed to be unhicky for most purposes in life, but 
accounted as most perilous to take sickness in, or to 
be hurt in, or to be wedded in, or to take any journey 
upon, or to begin any work upon that he would welU 
speed :<-Januai7 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, and 15 ; February 6, 
7, and 18; March 1, 6, and 8; April 8 and 11 ; May 6» 
6, 7 ; June 7 and 15 ; July 5 aiid 19 ; August 15 and 
19; September 6 and 7 ; October 6 ; November 15 an^ 
16 ; December 15, 16, and 17. D. Fbaskb. 

Paacious Sromm and thbxb Imflukm c f s. 

[1660.] The following scrap on the above subject 

may be interesting to your readers ; and relates to the 

notion that the months are under the influence of 

precious stones. The idea is a Polish one, according 

to which the months, the stones, aad the qualities they 

represent are regulated as follows : — 

Januaiy Garnet. Constancy 

February ... Amethyst ... Sincerity 

March Bloodstone ... Courage 

April Diamond Innocence 

May Emerald Success in love 

June Agate Health and long Ufa 

July............ Cornelian ... Content 

August Sardonyx ... Conjugal felicity 

September... Chrysolite... AnUdote to madness 

October Opal Hope 

November ... Topax Fidelity 

December ... Turquoise ... Ftospeiity 

CJ>. 

8took»obt: Its Histobt. 
[1661.] Mr Bobert Collins, of Park Hotel, Stock- 
port, writes asking how the town of Stockport derived 
its name. Quoting tnm Dr. Heginbotham*s Siodc 
pert: Ancient and Meitm^ we find that ''its name was 
derived from two Saxoa words ttec, a stockaded place, 
or a castle ; and jwrt, a wood ; thus meaning, liter- 
ally, a port in a wood. Hence aroae the name of the 
town Stockport, which subsequently grew round its 
precints." Portwood is derived from the a-s j>erf , 
and its meaning a word. Bid. 
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0otefl. 

Stockpobt: Its Hutobt. 

(N<M 16je, 1618, 1624, 1685, 1648. 16S8 ) 
rfom Stockport : Aneient omdModom, by H. Hegin ottuum, Saq. 

[1062.] Mitigate Hall was at the extreme eod of 
the street (MUlgate), and was originally a large build- 
ing of eight gables^ described in the Adlington Survey 
of 1677. 

It was probably erected in the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, and the centre portion, which has been 
re-fronted, appears to have formed part of the original 
4traotare. In one of the bedchambers there is an 
ancient ceiling ornamented with a floral design corres- 
ponding with the age of the building. The east end 
of the Hall was rebuilt about 1733, as that date is to 
be seen on the massive lead(*n spouts, but the west end 
appears to have been rebuilt some years later. 

There was a pleasant walk on the river's bank from 
Millgate Hall to New Bridge, between the Com Mill 
Sluice and the river, which passed through a tunnel in 
the rock in front of Howard House. In it was a 
paddle connected with the water supply, named the 
Pleasure Walk Paddle. 

Sir Qeorge Warren, the last male representative of 
the Warrens of Poynton, was bom in this Hall on 
February 7th, 1737 ; but after his marriage he resided 
at Poynton, when this mansion was divided and oc- 
cupied by a succession ef respectable inhabitants. Mrs 
Bichmond, the widow of the rector, resided here with 
her son, Henry Richmond, Esq., M.D., the father of the 
Bev. Legh Richmond, author of '* The Dairyman's 
Daughter," *< Annals of the Poor," and other popular 
works. This celebrated clergyman was a frequent 
guest at Millgate Hall, and became acquainted with 
the late Mr Thomas Glaye, the well-known bookseller 
at Stockport. On one occasion Mr Richmond offered 
to Mr Claye the copyright of "The Dairyman's 
Daughter," which was declined on account of the risk 
attendant on publication ; yet it became so popular 
that it was printed in nineteen languages, and mere 
than four million copies of it were sold during the 
author's lifetime. For some time the sister ef Dr. 
Richmond lived here, and although she was never 
married, she was generally spoken of as Madame 
Richmond. Her sedan chair was the last one known 
in Stockport. 



Mrs Watson, the widow of the historian and 
antiquary, also resided here, and was succeeded by her 
nephew, Mr Holland Watson, who was an active magis- 
trate in the exciting times at the commencement of 
the present century, and who afterwards removed to 
GoBgleton. 

Mrs Prescot and her son, the Bev. Eelsall Prescot, 
M.A., also lived here up to the time of his death, 
December 15th, 1823, aged 35 years. She was succeeded 
by Mr John Egerton Killer and Mr Joseph Bellot, two 
eminent surgeons, both of whom secured the con- 
fidence and esteem of the inhabitants, of this town. 
Mr William Radcliffe, too, so intimately associated 
with the history of the cotton manufacture, spent the 
latter part of his life in this hall, in which he died on 
May aoth, 1842, aged 81 years. 

The excellent building now used as gas offices was 
built about a century ago by Mr Peter Mottram, 
steward for Sir George Warren, Bart, and Receiver of 
Rents for the Duchy Court of Lancaster. So lately aa 
1826 it was the residence of William Lowe, Esq., an 
eminent surgeon, well known throughout the county 
in connection with the Cheshire Hunt. It was then a 
first-class house with beautiful gardens. 

Near the gas works are the remains of an ancient 
mansion, most probably enlarged in the reign of 
Charles the Second, which was formerly the town 
house of the Bamfords. The river front, ornamented 
with string courses, had a recess balcony which over- 
looked a lawn and garden extending to the rock 
overhanging the river. The carriage entrance was 
through massive gates, which are shown upon the old 
map. This ancient building has had many vicissi- 
tudes, having been at one time occupied as barracks, 
and at another as a workhouse. Part of it has been 
converted into a factory, which is now almost in ruins 
but a small portion of it is used by a tinplate worker* 
Its situation must oncehave been very beautiful, bein^^ 
surrounded by orchards and gardens, through whi<^ 
Mersey-street has been made; 

The family residence of the Heskeths was also ia 
Millgate, and it is now partly occupied as the " Pack 
Horse " Inn. There were several inns in Stockport 
bearing the name of " Pack Horse," a fact which indi- 
cates the large number of pack-horses passing through 
the town. They were formerly the priucipal means by 
which the business of the country was carried on^ 
Upon them heavy merchandise, such as linen, coals, 
fuel, slates, &c., were conveyed ; whilst sumpter>horsea 
were used for light goods and for passengers. The 
leading pack-horse had a string of bells fixed to its 
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collar, 88 a guide for the reel, and as a nij^al of their 
approach ; for as all the ancient roads were very nar- 
now, recesses called "elbows" had to be made at 
abort distances to enable others to pass. There were 
••▼eral of these "elbows" in Hempehaw-lane, and also, 
within the memory of persons now living, in Long- 
■hat-lane. This mode of transit was followed by stage 
waggons and coaches, which was a famous system. 
Then the only road through Stockport to London was 
down the Old-road Heaton Norris, along the 
Underbanks and the Hillgate. The steepness of these 
roads on each side of the town necessitated the use of 
chain horses behind down the inclines, and changed to 
the front up the steep hill. Several public watering- 
troughs were erected for the use of these horses on 
Iheir way through Stockport. 

In 1754, " a flying coach " was started from Blan- 
ohester, to pass through Stockport and to reach 
London in four days and a half. The first edition of 
the " Manchester Directmy " fer 1773 contains the 
following references to Stockport :—** Stage Ooach 
Waggons coming in and going out to and from Stock- 
port, Jolm Gaskel, bel-man. Market St. Lane every 
day— Book-keeper himself. —Hibbert, Cock, Market St. 
Lrae, every day— Book-keeper himself." Coaches were 
also advertised to run from Manchester, through 
Stockport, to London in two days in summer, and 
three days in winter. "London Waggon, Matthew 
lickford. Swan, Market St. Lane, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays — Book-keeper himself." 

In the last edition of the " Cheshire Qlossury," 
•dited by the late Egertos Leigh, Esq., M.P., two other 
modes of conveyance are descritied, whidi are worthy 
of mention here :— 

"Stocxfobt Coach ob Craisi, a horse with two 
women riding sideways on it is so called ; a mode of 
travdlittg more common formerly than at present. W. 
187fi, now absolutely defuncL" 

"Stockpobt Hobsb. a pillion. When roads were 
bad and impassable for wheels, a pillion was almost 
the only way a woman could get to market." 

Horse-blocks with steps were formeriy seen at al- 
aM)st every public-house door, by which females could 
easily mount their horsss. The dangerous condition 
of the roads in this parish, in 1558, was successfully 
urged as a reason for the consecration of Disley 
Churdi. 

Pickf ord's Fly Van was advertised to run to London 
tiirough Stockport in eight days, about fifty years 
ago. It bad six horses, and the speed was such that 
It was considered necessary to sound the bugle when 
It came to a steep dedine, that the road might be 



A List of thb Cohstablbs who Sbbvbd or Lawtov 

CouBT Lbbt fbom 1684 to 1768. 

[1663.] The following sentences, with the excep- 
tion of the last, are written on the back of a thin 
parchment volume (see "Notes and Queries," No. 
1587) containing a list of the constables who served 
in the Court Leet at Lawton from 1684 to 
1766. The last sentence is written on the 
inside of the back, and the list here giv^i com- 
mences on the second page of the book, which 
messures 10|in. by 4|in., and is not in very good 
preservation. Note. — Words which have been crossed 
out in the original, but which it has been thought 
desirable to retain, are placed within square brackets ; 
letters which we have supplied within round brackets, 
and words of which the correct reading is doubtful, 
have a note of interrogation affixed. 

1634. 

Church Lawton. 

Tbis Books was Bought at the Towne 

of Congleton by a Joynt Consent of the 

Puishoners of Church Lawton 

price — « 



An Account of all the Constables as th^ 

have served that office ffromyeare to 

yeare beginning at the yeare of our 

Lord god 1634 



This Booke is to be Kept for the 
parish Use 



In the veare 1696 it 

Conclu(d^ by a Joynt Consent 

of ye p'lshoners of Lawton that 

one Constable should serve ye 

office k should have Twenty 

Shillings from ye p'idi 

SIchard Cartwright de moss 

was the first yt served 

Alone. 



Hare floUowes an Annuall Account of 
the Constables of Church Lawton vis 

BaphKent & Bandle Walton 1(684) 

Bichsrd Woolfe k Richard ffaUowes. 16(85) 

Setter Cumberbach k John Beech 16(86> 

William Cleaton k Thomas HuJme 168(7) 

John Beech k Jeremiah Brownefield 1688 

John Muchell & William Deane 1688 

Henry Wearam k John Drakeford 1640 

Mr Rode k William Eelsall iMi 

William Rowley k Thomas Shawe I64t 

Nicholas Hobson k Richard Pursell ............ 1648 
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Hugh H»l) k Robt. Weever ffor Baecbet of 

the greene 1644 

Randle Lawton k Will Lawton of ye grorne 1645 

William Uowin k Tho Bee«h toylor 1646 

William Wearam k Thomas Gartwright of ye 

hall greene 1647 

Robert Smith k John Hul^e 1648 

Tliomas Smith for himselfe And Jo Poole k 

Jo 8'onier forye other 164f 

Ridiard Woolle Jfe John Beech 1650 

t^teephen Smith k Thomaa Uulme 1651 

Thomas Clowes k Thomas Clewloe 1652 

Roger Cumberbach & Thomas Shawe 1653 

MrCariwright k Jerimiah Brownefield 1654 

Jo Mucbell of Moorehead k Jo Mucbell Nailor 1665 

William Cleaton k Robert Horton 1656 

Wminm Lowe k Widow Walton 1657 

Samuell Poole k William Kelsall 1668 

Thomas Rowley k William Allezander 1659 

Nicholas Hobson At John Gorke 1660 

Tho Biech of greene k Robert Weever 166L 

Jo Lawton of Snape k Hugh Hall 1662 

John Corke k Robert Weeper 1668 

William Lawton of greene k Will Hulme 1664 

(Tho) Beech Taylor k Richard Gartwright 

Chandler 1665 

^Th)o Gartwright of greene k WUliamWearmm 1666 

( J)o Lawton tanner k Robert Plant 1667 

John Stonier for Kent's k John Poole 1668 

John Stonier for Baph Hildich k WiUiam 

Lowe forWoolfe's house 1669 

Steephen Smith k Thomas Hulme 1670 

William Wearam for Mr Cawdrey k WiU 

PosUes 1671 

John Muchell of Moorehead & William Wearam 

for Gumberbacbe's house 1672 

William Wearam for Lee Hall Jo Muchell 

Nailor 1673 

Raph Prince k Geo Viffgers k Ran Wearam 

for Jam Brownefield 1674 

William Hordem k John Walton 1675 

William Lowe forHobsons & Randle Tomson 1676 
Tbo Rowley k Tho Cooper for Richard Gart- 
wright of Mosse 1677 

Tho Rowley for Cleuloe's k Laurence Lawt. 

for HuWs house 1678 

William Wearam for ye Crosse house William 

Lowe for the Towne house 1679 

Thomas Rowley for the Deintree house k 

Roger Bentiey for Kelsairs house 1680 

Thomas Rowley for Beeches of greene and 

Robert Weever 1681 

Tho Rowley for Snape k Joseph Muchell 1682 

Roger Bentiey k Thomas Cooper 1683 

Jo Hollins k Richard Gartwright of greene... 1684 

William Rowley k William Lawton 1685 

Jo Lawton tanner & Sam Hod^kinson 1686 

Oamuell Poole for Nethaniell Kent k Randle 

Tomson for Stephen Smith 1687 

Willinm Lowe for Pooles de mosse & Handle 

Tomson for Mr Raph Lawton's bouse at 

Hall greene 1688 

James Lowe k James BetKih 1680 

Thomas Hulme And William Wearam ffor 

Plant*shouse 1690 



Richard Gartwright of Mosse for Postles k 

Jo Rider 1691 

Raph Thrope k William Swinnerttm and Raph 

served for Mr Caudre's house for 169S 

Robert Hodgkinson for Lee Hall k Richard 

Gartwright de Mosse for John Walton... 168t 

Robert Hodgkinson for Horton's bouse And 
Thomas Gartwright for William Taytor's 
house of Hollenwood 1694 

Richard Gartwright de Moss served for his 

owns House in 169S 

Thomas Rowley for his owne house 169t 

Tliomas Gartwright for Randle Toumson's 

House I69t 

Edgerton Browne for William Muchell's house 1698 

Ridiard Kelshall for ye veare 1699 

Randle Bi ooke ffor Mutcheirs of ye Moorehead 170O 

John Shawe Garpentor for butlane house 1701 

Jon Shaw Carpenter ffor Tho Beech de Green 

for , 170« 

Randle Wearan Junior for the house where 
Thomas Dason Liveth which was for- 
merly James Brownfields 170& 

Richard Bolton for that which was William 

Kelsalls house for yeyeare 1706 

Thomas Lawton of ye Snape ffor ye yeare ffor 

Snape House 1705 

Thomas Mumford for his house yt was Joseph 
Muchills Samuel Shaw serving for him 
for ye yeare 17OS 

Geerge Deane for his house att Butt lane John 

Shawe serving for him for ye yeare 1707 

Jno Shaw for Crosse house for ye year 

he serving for Richard WiUiams 1708 

Thomas Lindop for Esq Lawton at the Green 

house ^ 1708 

Richard Gartwright de Green 1710 

Lawton Rectory. H. Nunm. 

(7b he conttMued.) 



TBX StABTTSLLS 01 MOBBBRLIT. 
(Noa. 1668. 1571.) 

[1664.] Looking over some pedigrees the other daj 
I came across the name of one of the members of tb« 
above family, and remembering that information waa 
sought regarding them, I have ventured to copy that 
portion having reference to the Strettell (or StrethiU) 
family. The other names menticned in the pedigree 
being those of old Cheshire and Staffordshire familieft 
will, I think, add to the interest. I may say that it in 
portion of the pedigree of the family of Bentiey of 
Hungry Bentiey, Staffordshire, and subeequently of 
Nantwich : — 
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John BentJeywaAnnie* daughter 



liTing in the 
reign of Edward 
VI. [1547-1553.] 



of — Sutton of 
Ifarston oo 
Afontgomerj. 



William^ - 


Hugh. 
Bentley 


^Margaret 
dau. of 


WW mmmM^mmmm'^^^~ 

Bentley 


dau. of 




Swinton of 


• 


Roger 




Knutaford 


y 


8ti^>l0ton 




coObester 




of Upton 


Wnham-aAnne, 


Jonn-sEUen 


Bontloj 


dau. of 


Bentley 


dau. of 




John 


of the 


William 




Masterson 


Ashes near 


Bowyer of 




of 


Leek CO 


Knipersley 




Nantwicfa 


Stafford 






oo Chester 

# 


Uvfaig 1814 




Bichard— Margaret 


Ursulftii— John 


BenUey 


widow (or 


dau. and 


fielott 


(query) 
cfaurdi- 


dau.) of 


heiress 


of Great 


Thomas 




Moreton 


^wwdenof 


Strethill 




00 Chester 


Witton 00 


of Mob- 






Chester in 


berley bur. 






1086 and 


at Wittoa 






bur. at 


CO Chester 


4. 


Witton 


May 18 


■ 


Nov. 18 


1881 




1688 







llargaietB-Kobert 
mar. at OkelL 

Witton 00 of Den- 
Chester wall 
May 30 
1887 



1. Elizabeth»«William » %, Mary 

daughter or Bentley a daughter 

widow of physician of George 

Thomas at North- VenaUes 

Cluttonof wich»bom of Agden 

Nantwich 1801-2. 

E.li.W.Bk 



(Queries. 

[1885.] Tki Stockpost Post Officb.— Could some 
reader of Notes and Queries inform me where the first 
poet office was in Stockport, tegether with the name 
ot the first postmaster ? T. Holland. 



EPITAPH OK A SHBEP-STSALBB. 

Herelieth the bodv of ThoirasEemp, 
Who lived b^ wool but died by hemp ; 
There's nothing would suffice this glutton. 
But, with the neece, to shear the mutton ; 
fiad he but worked and lived uprighter. 
He'd ne'er be hung for asheep-blter. 



Satubdat, Mat 10th, 1884. 



^][^Ote0. 
CoMOLaToir Caxbs and Curoms. 

[1888.J The old town of Congleton, upon the 
Staffordshfare border of Cheshire, is an interesthig 
nook for the antiquary. It contains many of the ancient 
houses of the latter county, which, are constructed 
entirely of Umber framework and plaster. It has 
long been famed for its tSXk mills, and was formerly 
celebrated for tagged leather laces, called Congleton 
points. These have, however, been outlived by the 
sack and cakes which have for ages figured intha 
ancient festivities of Congleton, eclipsed for a tima 
during the mayoralty of President Bradshaw, but 
happily retained to our own time. 

The cakes are of triangular form, with a raisiu in* 
serted at each comer. These have been used at the 
Grammar School " breaking-up " for three-quarters of 
a century. They have been the orthodox o^es at the 
quarterly account meetings of the corporation for 
more than a century, and hence are called '^ court ** 
cakes. It is conjectured that the three raisins repre* 
sent the mayor and two justices, who were the 
governing body under the charter of James I. Be 
this as it may, Congleton has been noted from time 
immemorial for its cakes, as well as for its ginger- 
bread, which we find as recently as 1855, in an ente^ 
tainment given by the corporation of Congleton to the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir. F. G. Moon. Upon that 
occasion, beside the gold and silver nuuses of the 
borough, was the ancient and capacious china bowl 
belonging to the corporation, filled with sack, and 
flanked by a pair of two-handled silver flagons oC 
sack, for brewing which one Joseph Speratti pos- 
sessesthe true receipt. On every plate was placed a 
court cake, and the centres of the tables were covered 
with cakes and other confectionery. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find among the 
Congleton records such convivial items as the follow* 
ing:— 

** 1614. Bestowed upon Lord Byron one gallon of 
sack and one gallon of claret, 5s 8d." 

" 1818. Bestowed upon the Earl of Bssez, being 
money pud for figs and sugar, £1." 

" 1619. A banquet bestowed upon Sir John Savage^ 
being a gallon of sack and a sugar loaf, 5s." 

** 1827. Bestowed upon my Lord Brereton, in wine 

•<1832.' Paid Randle Rode, of the Swan, for 
wine, cakes, and beer, for a banquet which was be* 
stowed upon the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
£l4s2d.'' 



■\\ 
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^'IfiSS. Bettowedon the Earl of Bridgewater. in 
wioe, aack, and sugar, Ss." 

** 1671. Paid Mr Drakeford for pottle of wine, be- 
otowed on Sir R. Wilbraham, Ss." 

** 1082. Paid for sweetmeats bestowed upon Lord 
snd Lady Brandon, 9a 3d, because," as the book says, 
^ he was our great friend." 

This must have been in reference to the influence 

exerted by that nobleman in obtaining a re-grant of 

the borough charter, which Charles 11.^ enhisaooee- 

sion, had thought fit to call in, along with several 

others, and that of London among the rest. T. T. 

NoBTOir AND Its Psiokt. 

[1667.] This pleasant village is situated about 8| 
mUes from Frodsham. The old Mersey and Irwell 
canals, the London and North- Western Railway, and 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Junction Railway inter- 
sect the township. Its past history is not entirely 
void of interest. It appears the manor was given by 
William Fitz-Nigel, constable of Chester, about the 
year 1135, t^; the canons of Runcorn, who were re- 
moved to the priory of Norton, then founded by the 
•aid William FiU-NigeL In the reign of Henry VIII. 
the revenues of this priory ware eatimated at £180 
7s ^d dear yearly value in the king's books. The 
priory and manor of Norton were purchased of the 
king in 1545, by Richard Brooke, whose family was 
settled at Leighton early in the reign of Henry III. 
During the dvil wars Henry Brooke, Esq., one of his 
descendants, was four times appointed sheriff of the 
county, also serving part of that time during the Pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and had been purchasers 
of Helton, was created a baronet in 1662 
by Charles II. The priory was dissolved 
in 1686, but it appears the execution of 
this was strenuously opposed by the abbot. Sir Piers 
Dutton, who was then sheriff, had to take the refrac- 
tory Ecclesiastics into custody. In two months after 
this event the insurrection commenced, which ter- 
minated in the so-called ** Pilgrimage of Grace,** 
which aroee in Uncolnshire, at the time when the 
king's commissioners were employed in the spoUation 
of Norton. A simultaneous movement on a small 
scale occurred at various places in Cheshire, and the 
commissioners were compelled to seek refuge in a 
tower in the abbey, for nearly 300 men took part with 
the abbot, and more were expected to join them, but 
the prompt and timely interference of the sheriff 
quelled the movement. In the early part of the year 
1643 Norton Priory, which was then the seat of Henry 
Brooke, Esq., was beseiged by the Royalists. This oc- 
currence is thus noticed in the ** Cheshire Success," a 



contemporaneous pamphlet : They brought cannoik 
with many horse and foot, and fell to batter it on tho 
Sabbath day. BCrHenry Brooke had 80 men in the. 
house; we were careful he should lack no powder 
With all other Master Brooke furnished them f uUy. A 
man upon the tower with a flagstaff in his hand cried 
them '* Ay me," whilst they discharged their cannon,, 
saying, ** Wide my lord on the right hand," *' Now 
wide yards on the left," " Two yards over my lord,' 
kc He made them swell for anger when they could 
not damage his house, for they only wounded one man*, 
having lost sixty of their own, and their cannoneer. 
Norton Priory, the present mansion now the seat ct 
Sir Richard Brooke, Bart, is a spadous stuccoed 
edifice, built on the substructure of the former house,, 
in a low but picturesque situation three miles east 
from Runoom. It is surrounded by an extensive and. 
iintly wooded park, and commands a pleasing view of 
the Mersey and the ruins of Halton Castle. When tha 
diief person in a monastiy bore the name of Prior it 
was styled a priory, these religious houses bdng of 
two sorts, either they were such whose prior was in-^ 
dependent, or they were such as depended upon som» 
great abbey, from which they recdved their prior, to 
which they paid a small pension or acknowledgment:. 



CVKTESAMUXB IN LANCASHIRE AND CkXSHIBX. 

(Not. 1M9, 1664.) 

[1668.] The following are the conduding particu*- 
lars relating to the centenarians of the counties of 
Lancashire and Cheshire: — 

1877. 

In 1877 there appeared a notice of John Hulton, who 
was bom at Glasgow 18th August 1777, and waa 
apprenticed at Carlisle in 1793 as a hand loom weaver,, 
but came to Manchester in 1796, whwe he served tha 
remainder of his apprenticeship, and was married in 
December, 1797, by Parson Brookes. He became an 
employe of the Arm of Thomas Hoyle and Son, of 
Mayfidd, and by his skill in mixing bocame of oon- 
dderable importance. In particular, he had a secret 
for the preparation of China blue, which was entrusted 
to his son, who died at a good age, without having 
left a successor to the secret. Mesars Hoyle's chemist^ 
it is said, who knew all about the theory of thedye^ 
failed to get the exact tint that was requidte, and a 
Joking suggestion was made to the old man that hia 
services were still in demand. He took the observa- 
tion serioudy, proceeded to thedyehouse, where under 
his directions the brew was a conspicuous success. Ho 
was of medium size, cheerful temperament, and habita 
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'Of great regularity. He took little interest in any 
matters outside the narrow limits of his household and 
•the works. Ne^er a teetotaller, he was exceedingly 
floher and steady. He completed his hundreth year 
18th August, 1677. His senses were somewhat dulled 
and the arau aenilis was well marked. On his cen* 
tenaiy he was photographed in a group with his 
-daughter, grandson, great grandson, and great great 
.grandson. His fellows of the Mayfleld Works enter- 
tained him at Worsley, and in a bath chair he was 
-able to enjoy the gardens. 

1879. 
Sarah Warburton, who died at Aocrington in 1879f 
was reputed to have been bom February 2, 1779. At 
the old folks' tea party during the Christmas before 
her death she received the prize of a new dress piece 
for singing a song of her juvenile days. 

1881. 

The case of the ''Crumpsall Centenarian" excited 
«ome interest in 1881. She died October 8, 1881, and 
was reported to be in the 106th year of her age. Jane 
Pinkerton, whose maiden name was Fleming, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the entry in a family Bible in 
which the names of her brothers and sisters were also 
•entered, was bom 16th June, 1774, within a few miles 
of Paisley, in Scotland. When she was a girl her 
father took his family to Ireland. She married James 
nnkerton, a schoolmaster in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, and at his death she came to reside with a 
^married daughter at Lower Crumpsall. She is buried 
in the Wealeyao Cemetery, Cheetham HiU. 

These lists are not complete, and doubtless many 
additions, some in quite recent years, might be made 
to them. The reader will notice that w ith few excep* 
"tions. amongst which is the remarkable case of John 
Hulton— there is for the most part an entire absence 
of evidence, rhe ages stated have evidently Seen 
taken down from the statements of the old men and 
women, with little or ne attempt to verify their oor- 
Yectness. It may be useful to cite two cases that were 
adequately investigated. The case of Miss Mary 
Billinge, of Liverpool, is instructive as showing the 
possibilities of error. She was said to have been 112 
-years old at the time of her death, 20th December, 
1863, and n certificate of baptism was obtained which 
«tated the birth of Mary BUlinge, daughter of William 
Billinge and Lydia his wife, on the 24th May, 1751. It 
was known that she had had a brother named William 
«nd a sister named Anne, who are buried at Everton. 
A reference to the registers showed that these were 
entered as the children of Charles and Margaret 



BilUnge, and a further search revealed the name of 
Mary, born 6th November, 1772, and therefore only » 
little over 91 at the time of her death. The other in* 
stance is that of Mrs Martha Gardner, who died at 85» 
Orove-street, Liverpool, March 10, 1881, at the age of 
104. This wiU be best given hi the words of Mr W. J» 
Thorns, who, after the date of her death, says :— ** Some 
two or three years ago Dr. Diamond kindly forwarded 
to me a photograph, taken shortly after the completion 
of her hundreth year, by Mr Ferranti, of Liverpool. I 
afterwards received from two different sources evi- 
dences as to the birth of this very aged lady, whose 
father, a very eminent Liverpool merchant, has duly 
recorded in the family Bible the names, dates of births 
and names of godfathers and godmothers of his 14 
children, who were all baptised at home, but whose 
baptisms are duly entered in the register of baptisms 
of the Ohurdi of St. Peter, Liverpool Mrs Gardner 
having a great objection to being made the subject of 
newspaper notices or comments, I advisedly refrained 
from bringing her very exceptional age under the 
notice of your readers during her lifetime. I may add 
that she was a cousin of an early and valued contriba* 
tor to * N. and Q.,' the Rev. John Wilson, formerly presl* 
dent of Trinity Collie, Oxford, and on his death on 
July 10, 1873, Mrs Gardner took out letters of adminie- 
tration to his estate, and her correspondence, she 
being then in her 97th year, rather astonished the 
legal gentleman with whom she had to confer on that 
business.'* 

1727. 

In the diary of William Blundell, of Crosby, under 
date 2Ist January, 1727, there is this entry :— ** I went 
to Leverp : and made Major Broadnax a visit, he told 
me that in March next he will be 108 years of Aige, he 
has his memory perfectly well, and talks extreamly 
strongly and heartally without any seeming decay of 
his spirrits." This, according to the Bev. T. S. Gibson^ 
was ** Colonel Robert Br^adneux, at one time gentle- 
man of the beddiamber to Oliver Cromwell, and after* 
wards Lieut-colonel in the Army of King Willian*^ 
died the following January, and was buried in St 
Nicholas' Churchyard, Liverpool, where his memorial 
stone may still be seen. He is there credited with 109 
years which, according to the Diarist's account, is one 
too many." 

Stockpobt Post Officbs akd PoencASTBBS. 

[1669.] To the best of my knowledge the earliest 
post office Stockport possessed was the one which stood 
on the site of the present Public Free Library, built 
originally for a market halL The old structure was & 
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timber Md plaeter hoiue, painted Uack and white* 
Ftom there the poet office wee transferred to the houee 
at the bottom of Lord-etreet, formerly the residence Of 
one of the MarRlands, and bow the Excise Office, aad 
from there to the present post office erected for the 
^purpose. The earliest postmaster I remember was Mr 
Peter Boardman, who occupied the old office in the 
Market Place. His successor was Mr Tajlor, who to 
the best of my recollection had been a butler a^ 
Poynton, with Lady Bulkeley I think. He was not 
long the postmaster, and was followed by Mr Balph 
Oldham, who served in the capacity of postmaster for 
laany years. Mr E. Holmes succeeded, then Mr Har- 
wood, who was predecessor to Mr W. W. Yeld, who 
•till holds the office. Mr Peter Boardman had also 
charge of the market tolls at a time long prior to their 
becoming the property of the Stockport Corporation. 
He served under Lady Bulkeley, in whom the manorial 
rights were vested. I am not quite sure but I think 
be farmed the tolls, paying a stated sum yearly for 
tbe privilege, but perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to say whether this was so or not. I well re- 
member that a person named Ann Ward acted as his 
deputy by collecting in the money each market day 
from those who displayed their wares. Ann Ward in 
ber day was somewhat of a celebrity, so much so that 
|D the rebuilding of the parish church of St. Mary's it 
|s said that her features were carved in stone and nokay 
be still seen on the right-hand side of the tower entrance 
to the church. The other face on the left hand side 
ie that of a aoan, but whether it represents some 
other Stockport worthy or not I cannot now say. This 
would probably be the case. Do any of your readers 
know who the male figure represents ? 

OCTOOKHABIAir. 
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Ths CocKoa 



In Mm ike daj» grow light mdjlont. 
The hMa poor forth a Joyow mmg. 
While epreadintf leef aad opmlng flower 
Make Kataito kfrdler efity hour. 



« We have been favoured during the last few days by 
the presence in this neighbourhood of one of our old 
friends, the cuckoo. Its welcome note was heard 
three time»by a perscn who was perhaps fortunately 
unaware of the popular superstition that they indicate 
length of life by the number of times they shout their 
notes. Hence tAe query— 

Coekoo, enelooi ^leny ttee, 
fnitj blH, come. *dl to me. 
Bow men J jeeri befcie yen fly. 
Bow many jcan befoie I dief 



But what verses — what sayings in verse or prose re» 
latiagte this wdoome bird — can equal the following 
favounte of childhood days by the Scotch poet^ 
Logan?— 

Hal1» beaatemu abraDger of the cboto, 

1 han mwiennger of Spring I 
Kow BeavcB rnp^ln th rar«l aeat, 

And wooda ihj weleome aing. 

What tiaM the d^ey deeka the gnen, 

Thv c^rain toIoi we he^r ; 
Haat th^a a »tar to gnldtf thjr path. 

Or maik (be loldi^ jaar ? 



DeHgbtfal vidrant 1 «lfch thee 

I haii ihe time of flowera. 
And bear the sound of miuie iweet 

Piom birde among the bowcn. 

The Bobnolboy wandering throagh (he wood 

To pluck (be primroee gay, 
84arta thy eariooe voie . to hear. 

And imitates thy ley 

What lime (be pea pata on the Uoobb. 

Th Q flieat the ^oeai tale 
An annual gn< at to other landa, 

another ap> Ing to baiL 



Bweet bird i thy bower la ever grmo. 

Thy eky la ever dear; 
Thoa haet no ionnow In (by song. 

No winter In thy year 1 



Oht eoold 1 4yi rd fly with thee; 

We'd make, with Joyf d «iag, 
Onr aannal visit o^er the globe— 

Oompaninne of the Spring. 

Didsbozy. 



A. R.a 



[107L] CmsHiBK Lahdowhbbs.— I would be obliged 
if some of the readers of Notes and Queries could 
furnish information relating to the landownen of 
Cheshire, or say where I could procure the inform^ 
tion? A Landowmbb. 

[1678.] HiBTOBiCAL Gbaibs.— Will you kindly 
enable me to ask, through the columns of your Joomal 
for descriptive particulars, with engravings, drawings*' 
or photographs of celebrated chairs in family nsi- 
daoces of the nobility or gentry ; with infermatioi*^ 
also of notable chairs in cathedrals, churches, colkges 
^wn halls, and public instituUons at home er abroad. 
I am preparing an illustrated account of historical 
chairs^f rom available literary sources, but knowia|^ 
that there are many interesting ones which have 
escaped my search, as well as some others in private 
possession, but little known, and wishing to make th» 
proposed work as copious as possible, I thus beg your 
esteemed assistance on that behalf, with my best 
thanks for such valuable favour. C. B. Stsutt. 

84» East-street, Red Lion-equare. London, W.G. 

[1673.] Tm ■*ENtJT8F0BD Tsmpibanob ADV(H 
OATB."— In the Natioiud Temperance Ma^anike tat 
June, 1844, there is an announcement relating to the 
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KnuUford Temperance Advocate, Tbe prospectus, 
which is quoted, says : ** It will be devot-ed entirely 
to the advocacy of temperance principles, and neither 
political nor sectarian opinions will be admitted 
within its pa^fes. It i^ tlie intention of tbe editor, 
and the desire of the members to write firmness of 
principle with calmness of judgment ; or, in o her 
words, to aiopt the very useful rule of Sauviter in 
WMdo-foTtiter in re. It wiis edited by the Rev. \V. B. 
Flower, B.A., curate of Knutsford, wiio was a most 
hearty temperance worker. He formed a c 'Unty tem- 
perance union, published a sermon on " Teetotalism 
not Anti-8criptural," and was translated, **btray leaves 
from the Uerman." Can any reader say how many 
numbers of his tempe'*ance periodical were issued, and 
where I can procure a set ? How long did Mr Flower 
remain at Knutsford ? A. Authuu Hbadk. 



Saturday, May 24>th, 1884. 



National CHABACTBuiaTicd.— 7%« New York Times 
translates the followin:; portion of a piililical cnie- 
chtsm from // Fischietto, an Italian paper published at 
Turin:— 

Who is the lightsst man in the world ? The Frenchman 
Who is the heaviesv ? The Germ>iii. 
Who is the most serious* ? Tlia Ea^Iislimaii. 
Who is most vivacious ? The Swiss. 
Who is the proudest? The Spaniard. 
Who is the most humble ? The Russian. 
Who is the most enterprising ? The Pole. 
Who is the laziest ? The Turk. 
Who is the widest awake ? The American. 
Who is the sleepiest? The Hottentot. 
Who has nil the^e virtues and vices mixed together? 
The If alien. 

TiUB. — Time never sits heavily upon us but when 
it is badly employed. Time is a grateful friend ; use 
it well, and it never fails t<> make suitable requital. 
Time is the mo^t undefinable, yet paradoxical of all 
tbtn?8. The past gone, the future is not come, and 
tbe present bec*>mes the past even while we attempt 
to define it, and, like Uie flasli of the lightning, exists 
*sod expires at once. Time is the measure of all 
things, but is itself immeasurable; the grand disclosure 
of all things, but of itself undisclosed ; like space it is 
inoomprohensible,,becau8e it has no limit, RBd it would 
be still more so if it had. It gives wings ot lightning 
to pleasure, but feet of leud to pain. Lends expecta- 
tion a curb, but enjoyment a spur. Time is the most 
eubtle, yet the most insatiable of depredators ; and 
b^ appearing to take noUiing is permitted to ake all. 
Nor can it be satisfied until it has stolen the world 
from us, and us from the world. Time — he cradle of 
hope, but the grave of ambition — is the stern corrector 
of foold, but the salutary counsellor of the wise, 
bringing all the dread to the one, and all the desire 
to the oilier. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity 
wi h it, and rnpentAnce behind it. He that has made 
time his friend will have little to fear from his 
enemies, but he tliat has made it his enemy will have 
little to lioite from his friends. 



0otej3 . 

Stockpobt: Its Histoby. 

(N 8 m03.1818.16 4. 1631 1648. K63 l'i6l.) 

Fro II Stockport : Ancisnt and Modem, liy H. de^ia o.1j ua, > rq« 

[1674.] In 1680 the whole of the area between the 

Millgate and Lancashire Bridge was unbuilt upon^ 

and formed the two parks, in the further one of which 

the original fair, already spoken of, was held, and 

then, according to a local poet of about a century 

ago— 

Park-Street was a park indeed, 
Wberd oows and bo^Mt neel lo let d. 

These parks were conveyed by John Warren and 
Edward Warren, his son, in the year 1690, to John 
Shallcross, of Shallcross, in the county of Derby, for 
500 years, but reserving to the said John and Edwurd 
Warren the right to hold the annual fair therein, and 
to have free passage and use for their horses, car* 
riages, &c., to repair the corn«miU and weir. 

The river Mersey, flowing round a considerable 
portion of the parks, must have been a healthy stream 
abounding with salmon and other fish, which were 
protected from pollution by the local authorities, for 
we find the following entry upon this subject la the 
records of the Court Leet :— 

TbeOonrt Leet a <d Vieireof Franke Pledge with the Coart 
Baroo of Edvard Warren Baq. held at Stookport imi S¥H<1ne»d*7 
ihH third day of Oe ob»r 1666. Before Kai h Onw^er Malor aud 
Nieh61«a Hldiclobotliajn gent. 8fe>ward of the eald Court: 

Iho Joron a* well ae for iho Lord Pr-tao'orof the Oaraon- 
wealth of Krgland. Ae. aa for the Lord of the Manor afoie^aid, 



Michael Parker aldennaa 
Oeo. Newton aliierman 
Alexander Bobtaaon adarman 
Thomaa Ouwper. aU< rnaao 
Fnnda Harpor. alderman 
WilH m Dale, alderman 
Robert Vtinterbotham alderman 






Jamea Hb^'«on 
J«me8 Kelaall 
William Br >wn 
John Barrett 
Jiihn Qx%j 
Thomaa Highan 
rtiibort Htali 
Thrmia Walker 



IB 

I 



Among the presentments was the following : — 

The Joiy aforksaid peent Juha Oheefcam for kilUcg Salmon 
oat of iea>ou eoattaria to tbe 8tatate, ihanfore ia merey fte. 

The fiae is included in the list to be levied by the 
bailiff, and signed ** N. Higgmbotham, Steward." 

Before Warren-street was made, the road to the 
corn*mill was through .n archway under the ** Anchor" 
Inn, which was an ancient hostelry in Bridge-s reet, 
and Mill-lane was then continued from (he mill to 
the market*place. H hen Warren -street was opened, 
about the year 17S5, the ** Anchor'' Inn was taken 
down and rebuilt to front Warren-street, and named 
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the ** Warren Bulkeley Arms" Inn, in honour of the 
lord of the manor. 

Lancashire Bridge lias been spoken of for several 
centuries. As early as 1374, a licence was granted by 
the Bishop of Lichfield to Thomas, the son of Henry 
of Manchester, chaplain, that he might celebrate 
divine service in an oratory with'n his hermitage at 
the end of the bridge, at Stockport. The oratory 
was most probably so placed to receive the gifts of 
the faithful when ncknowleigiug their s>ife passage 
over the river. 

The bridge is tlius described in Oulton*s ** Travel- 
ler's Guide," vol. ii. p. 634 (1805) : ** Over the Mersey 
is a stone bridge, founded on a red rock, with one 
arch allowed to be the largest in the kingdom. It 
was rebuilt after 1745. the old bridge having been 
blown up to stop the rebel army." The span of the 
bridge is 57 feet three inches, and in order to give 
greater room for flood water, the crown was made 
considerably higher than the adjoining Ktreets, which 
have been raised on several occasions to accommodate 
them to the high level of the bridge. The bridge 
has been widened at three different times, the last 
being on the easterly side, when the comer was 
rounded and the foot-path, being supported by iron 
brackets, made to overhang the river. 

Bridge-street, leading to the market-place, was for- 
merly a very narrow street, but was widened by the 
corporation in 1851. The brow is named in the old 
map, Kelso-^Muke, and it has also been named Brtarly- 
bro ^, because a considerable portion of the property 
belonged to the family of Briarly, to which Mr 
Thomas Briarly, Bilayor of Stockport in the yeac 1744, 

belonged. 

At the comer of Great Underbank stands some pro* 
perty having the initials J.L. 1729, on the lead spout- 
ing. It belonged to jDhn Lingard, Esq., attorney-at- 
law, who was Mayor of Stockport in 1732, and it now 
belongs to his great-great-grandson, John Ltngard 
Vaughan, Esq., Mayor of Stockport in 1878. It was 
originally described as a messuage and garden, and 
was purchased in the reign of King James the First 
for 20 marks. Ed. 

Thb Moretons of Mobbton. 

[1875.] In the Arttiquarian Magazine for April the 
Bev. John Pickford, M.A., of Newbourne Rectory, 
Woodbridge, writes as follows anent this "old 
Cheshire family, their home and grave":— Of the 
CJounty Palatine of Chester and its ancient families, 
thus wrote William Camden, eminent as a herald and 
historian, in his great work, " Britannia," in the days 



of Queen Elizabeth, of glorious memury : ** Exima 

vero nobilitatis altrix, n»c enim alia est in Anglia 

provincia qusB plures nobiles in aciem eduxerit, et 

plures equestres familias ciuxerit," and coming from 

such an authority the testimony has great weight. It 

has also been styled *« ihe seed-plot of nobility." And 

in ourownday, Evelyn Philip Shirley, one of the truest 

gentlemen in England, says of Cheshire : It contains a 

larger number of old county families than any other 

of our English counties, in proportion to its size.* 

There are Grosvenors, Stanleys, Cholmondelejrs 

Crewes, Warburtons, Leighs, Egertons, Wilbrahams* 

Mallories, Shakerleys, and S wetenhams. Though some 

have been raised to the ranks of the peerage, yet still 

Cheshire has many of the untitled landed gentry, or 

gentry of the land, still remaining. The old fifteenth 

century proverb yet holds good :— 

In ChMhIre there are f^eif ha m rhiok at flau, 
M«4wiM •• MMt, aod DiVMapartoaadogt' Uils. 

It is of one of the old families of this kind, and their 
old house at home, that it is proposed to treat, though 
no longer possessing its formerposition and importance, 
and the grass growing in luxuriance at the present 
moment in the courtyard of their old hall— Moreton^ 
of Little Moreton. A glance at the pedigree shows 
their importance in former times, and how they inter- 
married with the best of the Cheshire squirearchy, as 
with Fulleshurst of Crewe, Rode of Rode, and Daven- 
port of Davenport. 

The manor of Little Moreton is situated u the ex- 
tensive parish of Astbury, in the county of Cheshire^ 
and is on the high road between Congleton and New- 
castle-unier-Lyme, about four miles distant from the 
former town, and two miles from the village and 
parish church of Astbury. In the reign of Henry IIL 
the heiress of Moreton married Gralam de Lostock 
and subsequently Gr^m de Lostock assumed the 
name uf his grandmother's family, and became Gralam 
de Moreton. The family continued to thrive and 
flourish for many generations in unbroken line, and a 
glance at the pedigree of the Moreton family shows 
that the quiver continued pretty full in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and just at that period was at 
its prime. As time went on there seems to have been 
fewer scions of the house, and in the seventeenth 
century the Rev. Edward Moreton, l>.l>,, rector of 
Sephton, Bairow, and Tattenhail, and a prebendary of 
Chester, died in 1674, leaving a son William, ap. 
parently a specially-favoured Christian name of the 
house. He was bom in 1641, became Bishop of 
Kildare, and afterwards of Meath, in Ireland ; and his 
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portrait may yet be seen at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where his educatiop had been received— that of a hale, 
fresh-looking man, in his episcopal habit of rochet and 
ciiimere. He was married twice, and besides two 
dauffhters, h«d two sons, the elder of whom, Richard, 
studied under Dr. Enipe, at Westminster, and was 
elected into St Peter's CoUege in 1698. He subse- 
quently became a clergyman, but died in his father's 
lifetime, and the only surviving son, Wil iam, suc- 
ceeded to the estate on the death of the Bishop in 
1715, being then about nineteen years of age. He was 
destined to be the last male representative of the 
ancient line of Moreton, of Little Moreton. Bred to 
the bar, after a successful career he was knighted, be- 
came Recorder of London, and dying issueless in 1763 
the estate was bequeathed to the son of his half-sister, 
Ills nephew, the Rev. Richard Taylor, who assumed 
the name and arms of Moreton, "Argent, a greyhound 
courant sable," two of whose granddaughters still 
survive, the elder being the owner of the hall. 

The old hall still remains, but in a woful state of 
dirt and dilapidation, the moat filled with mud, and 
one almost expects to see the ghost of the love-torn 
Mariana looking through the windows of the "moated 
grange," and weeping over its sad and melancholy 
condition. There we may see some realisations of the 
objects mentioned in that highly-imaginative, yet 
descriptive poem, •• A sluice with blackened waters 
dept," " the dreamy house," " old faces glimmer'd 
tliro' ttie doors," " old footsteps trod the upper floors," 
Even amidst all this desolation and decay, it is, per- 
haps, the finest specimen of an old mansion of timber 
and plaster remaining in the kingdom ; the leadwork 
of the casements is still in a most perfect condition, 
•nd it is picturesque even in decay. Probably it wag 
erected by William Moreton in the reign of Henry 
VII., on the site of an older mansion, and usually oc- 
cupied byjthe family until the days of Charles I., but 
•ft*r that time inhabited only as an occasional resi- 
dence. Passing over the bridge, through an ancient 
fsteway, the quadrangle is entered, or, to speak more 
correctly, the courtyard, for only three sides remain. 
There is an old chapel, now filled with com sacks and 
polatoes, and several large apartments, but the m jst 
lemarkable thing in the entire building is a long 
gallery, above the gateway, 68ft in length by only 
12ft in breadth, and the sides are almost entirely com- 
posed of bay windows, filled with diamond-shaped 
panes of glass in leadwork. It oould not well have 
been used for dancing or even banqueting, on account 
of its narrowness, so some other theory as to its use 



must be found. The roof of it is of oak, and at the 
west end is a figure of Fortune, resting on a wheel, 
with the motto " Qui modo scondit corruet statim." 
At the other end is a figure with a globe, and an in- 
scription, "The speare of Destiny, whose rule is 
Knowledge." There is in all probability in these in- 
scriptions some allusion or reference to the fortunes 
of the house, the meaning of which is now lost and 
forgotten. Would that " the stone could cry out of 
the wall, and the beam out of the timber answer it," and 
tell us something concerning the history of those days, 
and of the ancient line of Moreton of Little Moreton, 
how they thought and felt. The generations tha^ are 
reared and that dwelt in the old hall have long since 
passed away, and gone down into silence. One would 
like to have seen it in the days of Henry VIII., or in 
those of his daughter. Queen Elizabeth, reflected 
double in the moat, " like the swan on still St. Mary^s 
lake," and the retainers dancing in the courtyard to 
the sound of the rebeck. 

About two mUes from the old hall, nearer Congleton, 
is the grand old parish church of Astbury, erected 
probably about 1480, not so many years before the 
old hall of Little Moreton was built, and which pre- 
sided over the baptism, bridal, and burial of many a 
member of th» family. A dispute seems to have arisen 
in the reign of Henry VIII. concerning precedency be- 
tween William Moreton and Thomas Rode of Rode, 
the owner of the next manor, "which should sit 
highest in the church, and foremost go in procession." 
Was the pew question involved ? The chancel at the 
end of the north aisle of the church was divided be- 
tween t!he owners of these two manors, and used by 
them as a place of burial. The church of Astbury is 
a large structure, consisting of nave with chancel, 
and side aisles, each ending in a chancel all level with 
each other, and many memorials in the ohurch remain 
of the ancient Cheshire families of Shakerley, 
Wilbraham, Swetenham of Somerford Booths, and 
Bellot of Great Moreton. There used also to be above 
them many hatchments, but these have been removed^ 
and crests and heraldic bearings without end were 
painted on the pews and pew doors, certainly not in 
accordance with the tastes of the present days. In 
the churchyard is an old canopied, weather-beaten 
monument of stone, which was claimed, even in 
Camden's time, by the three families of Brereton^ 
Venables, and Main waring, who bare coats of arms 
resembling each other very closely. Just under the 
roof of the nave are eight small painted shields, on 
which are the arms of the " Praepositi," or, as they are 
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locally styled, the ** PoBtB *' of Astbury Church, who 
elect the churchwardens. These are the seven pro- 
prietors of certain holU within the parish, in addition 
to Brereton, now gone ; the arms of Congleton form 
the eighth. Probably they were painted and put up 
about 1616, when, as the inscription telk us, " Richard 
Lownes, carpenter," made the finely- panelled roof. 
Amongst them may still be seen one over which the 
name '* William Moreton " is inscribed in capitals. 

Tlio only sepulchral memorial in Astbury Church of 
the family of Moreton of Little Moreio , Uiough there 
can be but little doubt of many of its members having 
found a grave within its hallowed walls, was an 
eighteenth century altar tomb at the end of the 
chanoel of the north aisle, menti 'ned before as belong- 
ing to the manors of Little Moreton and Odd Rode. 
Upon it were three black marble slabs, upon which 
were recorded the names of Dame Mary Jones (ITiS), 
Dame Jane Moreton (1758), and Sir William Moreton* 
Knt., Recorder of London (1763). The former was the 
mother, the latter the wife, of Sir William Moreton. 
The tomb has within the last twenty years been 
pulled down, and the slabs let into the pavement. 
Perhaps about the same time the hatchment of Sir 
William, on the wall of this chanoel, was removed and 
probably dejiroyed. The arms upon it were Moreton 
quartering Macclesfield, and in the centre his wife's 
arms of an escutcheon of pretence : " 1 and 4, Argent, 
a greyhound sable, collared argent, for Moreton ; 2 
and 3, Oules, a cross engrailed ermine, for M-iccles- 
field. On the escutcheon of pretence: 1 aud 4, Sabl^, 
three triple bars argent, a chief,ermine; 2 and 3, Azure, 
a Greek cross or, charged with five cockleshells of the 
field between four fleurs-de-lis argenf The helmel 
affront^e of knighthood, surmounted by the crest, a 
greyhound's head erased, on a wreath argent and sable; 
The motto underneath ''Mors mlhi lucrum-/' of 
course, merely a funereal one. Sir William Moreton 
had married in 1741, Jane, relict of John Lawton of 
Lawton, Esquire, whose first husband was a Mr 
Cooper, but all at' empts to discover her maiden name 
have proved fruitless. Not only was she a woman of 
large fortune, but the escutcheon of pretence on her 
husband's hatchment shows her to have been an 
heiress in the strict heraldic sense of the term. She 
was bom in 1697, and flourished as a buxom dame, in 
** the teacup times of hood and hoop, or while the 
patch was worn," and doubtless her commanding 
presence occasionally graced the withdrawing-room, 
or oak parlour, in crimson silk sacque and petticoat of 
black velvet, with powdered Lair raised to a great 



height by a cushion, and high-heeled shoes on her feet 
increasing her stature. 

Hard by the grave of Sir William Moreton reats 
another member of the legal profession, and one who 
certainly was hU contemporary, and probably big 
friend, a « ho possessed the adjacent manor, Randla 
Wilbraham of Rode, who died in 1770, only seven 
years after the decease of the Knight, in 1763. He bad 
a large practice at Uie bar, and was Deputy High 
Stewurd of the Univereity of Oxford. The University 
created him a D.C.L. in 1761, and his diploma, yet in 
existence, and in the possession a friend of mine, his 
grand-nephew, speaks of him as having attained 
eminence in his profession, ** sine ullo Magnatum 
patrocinio, sine turpi Adulantium aucupio, Fortunse 
suae si quis alius, Deo favente, vere Faber." And oo 
his death. Chief Justice Wilmot wrote : ** I have lost 
my old friend Mr Wilbraham. He died in the seventy, 
seventh year of liis age, and has not left a better 
lawyer or an honester ntan behind him. His eldesit 
son was the father of the first Lord Skelmersdale, and 
his great-grandson, Randle Wilbraham, yet resides at 
Rode Hall. The name Kandle seems a Christian name 
peculiar to Cheshire. It is probably a corruption of 
Ranulph, or Randulph, and is still a favourite name in 
the old family of Wilbraham. 

It may be worth while to give a transcript from the 

register of Astbury of the last three interments of the 

members of the Moreton family, corroborative of the 

inscriptions on the black marble slabs covering their 

remains : ** 1743. April 17. Mary, Lady Jones, of 

London, late of Further Moreton.— 1758. Feb. 22. 

Jane, Lady of Sir William Moreton, Knight, Recorder 

of London.— 1763. March 23. Sir William Moreton, 

Knight, Recorder of London." All of them probably 

died in London, and were borne to their graves at AsU 

bury, past the old home of their race, which is distant 

from the great Metropolis about one hundred and 

sixty miles. As Thomas Hood sings in his *' Haunted 

House " — 

Fbr ovw all thoe hang a olou'l of feur ; 
A sense of mystMy the spirit daaated. 



Aad said, as plsla m vhispar in ike ear, 
Ihis plsee is lutaatad. 



Bd. 



Pbeceptosieb. 
C1676.] It has been frequently asked what a pi^ 
ceptory was as established previous to the reign o' 
Henry VI 11. When the knight templars or hospitallers 
possessed any considerable manors or farms a churcii 
was erected for the service of Ood, and a convenient 
house was built, to which they sent out their frater- 
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nity under the commiuid of a preceptor. In addition 
to these there were chantries or chapels erected and 
endowed for singing masses for the repose of the 
•ouls of the dead. The hospitals were small conyente 
where a few monks only were resident, and they 
-were bound to entertain those who went on pilgrim- 
«ges. Besides, there were grey friars, black friars, 
Dominicans, and white friars, and the regular and 
secular clergy. These religious establishments were 
suppressed at different limes, the first of which we 
And in the country was in the reign of Henry VI. — ^a 
tinie when learning had begun to reyive and the great 
men in the land grew fond of founding collies and 
boudes of learning, which they endowed with lands 
^ven towards the maintenance of the monks. They 
were d stributed very liberally throughout England, 
and Cheshire still can boast of some of them. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. Cardinal Wolsey being very 
desirous to found a college at Ipswich, and another at 
Oxford, set in motion and obtained from tlie Pope 
leave to suppress 30 monastries, from which a revenue 
was to be raised not exceeding three thousands ducats 
per annum. The excuse was the promotion of 
learning, but history shows that both then and after- 
wards it was encouraged with other views. When 
the supremacy of the Pope was cast off it was urged 
as another reason for the suppression of these orders. 
The discovery of several religious cheat* by 
images, miracles, and counterfeit relics brought the 
monks into terrible disgrace, and this was one cause 
•of their overthrow. Their large revenues and posses- 
sion of money and jewels of great value was also said 
to be the cause of their downfall. This appears very 
probable, for in order to supply the necessities of the 
State an Act was passed in tlie 27th year of Henry 
ViU. for the suppression of all religious houses which 
were not above the clear yearly value of two hundred 
pounds. The operation of this Act dissolved 380 
bouses, and their revenues, upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds rer annum, were forfeited to the Crown, in 
addition to which the plate and jewels, valued at one 
hundred thousand pounds, were added to the revenues 
of the Crown. The religious were thus left destitute, 
and ten thousan i persons were driven to seek their 
fortunes in the world, with no allowance s .ve 40s and 
a new gown to some few of them. Great discontent 
was fermented, most probably oy the regular and 
secular clergy, and kt last there was an open rebel- 
lion. This caused many of the great abbeys to be 
surrendered, for the religious having joined in the 
rebellion incurred the King's displeasure, and sur- 



rendered their houses and lands to save their lives. 
A great number of the monks were executed, and 
others wire induced by threats and promises to sign 
their resignations. In the 32nd year of the same 
monarch, the suppression of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem occurred, commonly known as knight 
hospitallers, and five years after this period, in order 
to supply the King's wants, the Parliament granted 
to him all the colleges, chantries, and hospitals, so 
that even the colleges in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, with those of Eton and Winchester^ 
were not exempted in it, and they were consequently 
most of them destroyed, amongst whidi we read of 
ninety colleges, one hundred and ten hospitals, two 
thousand three hundred and seventy-four chantries 
and free chapels. Out of the revenues thus accumu- 
lated the King founded six new bishoprics, and in 
eight of the other sees he founded deans and preben- 
daries. He founded two colleges in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and several professorships ui both univernties, 
and was a munificent benefactor to the dty of 
London. The revenues arising from these monastic 
establishments amounted to £147,785 per annum, but 
the King granted lands to his courtiers very largely* 
in addition to which there was an unbounded lavish, 
ness of expenditure, and the whole of this immense 
revenue was very soon wasted. The parochial clergy 
having been stripped of their tithes, were left in great 
dis ress. It is a matter to be very much lamented 
that in the courpe of the destruction of the religious 
houses great numt>ers of excellent books and MSS. 
were destroyed, which was a great loss to the world of 
literature. Their chronicles and registers still re- 
main, and they incontestably prove the advantages 
which would have urcrufld if a greater numt)er of 
them had been preserved. B. H. 



POBTBY.— We should conceive of poetry worthily and 
more highly than it has been the custom to conceive 
of it. We should conceive of it as capable of higher 
uses and called to higher destinies than those which in 
general men have assigned to it hitherto. More and 
more m tnkind will discover that we have to turn to 
p >etry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain 
us. Without poetry our science will appear incom- 
plete, and most of what now passes with us for religion 
and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, 
I say, will appear incomplete without it. For finely 
and truly does Wordsworth call poetry ** the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the counteaance of 
all science," and what is a countenance without its 
expression. 
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SOBCBRT.. 

[1677.] The following illustration of what is now 
almost a forgotten and a forbidden art may be 
interesting to readers of "Notes and Queries": — 
At Paris, during the early part of the year 1827 and 
the autumns of 1828 and 1829, resided a lady whose 
pretensions and performances caused no slight sensa- 
tion among the novelty-seeking coteries of that gay 
capital. Madame de Strzelecki was a woma«) advanced 
in years, plain in appearance, and grave in address. 
8be spoke in the tone and dictation of one who had 
been accustomed to move in the higher grades ; but of 
tier descent, connections, plans, and resources, no one 
seemed able to glean the slightest information. She 
professed to unveil the future ; and though her fee 
was gold, and though she saw those only who waited 
upon her with a formal introduction trom a previous 
client, the equipages that were found loitering near 
her spacious dwelling in Ruedela Prizchez la Barriere 
du Roule contained half the beauty and haut ton of 
Paris. And yet the information she gave was partial. 
It related to two epochs only in the life of those who 
consulted her — death and marriage. She would 
place before you the lively scene and gay appendages 
of the one, and the langour, gloom, and restlessness of 
the other. On neither spectacle was it her custom to 
offer one syllable of remark. She left her visitant to 
draw his own moral from the scene. Among the 
strangers in Paris at tha*. period were two Englishmen 
of great, though opposite talent — both ambitious men 
—each idolised by his respective party — each the 
sworn champion of a certain set of opinions— both 
high in the favour of the sovereign whom they served, 
and aspiring to the most enduring rewards 
which talent and energy could win. They hoard from 
fifty gay voices the fame of Madame de Strzelecki ; 
and as a mere whim of the moment— an impromptu 
extravaganza — they resolved to visit the mystic in 
disguise, and to test her pretensions. They were 
described, in the note of introduction they presente d 
as "two American gentlemen, whose stay must 
be, under any circumstances, short; whose 
errand there was some commercial specula- 
tion, the issue of which might recal them to 
Philadelphia at a few hours' notice. They entreated, 
therefore, the favour of an immediate audience." It 
was granted at once. She received them, as was her 



wont, in silence. But upon the first who entereed her 
apartment(theyounger,and by far the most intellectual- 
looking of the two) she gazed long and earnastly. 
'*You are married, and have two sons and a 
daughter," was the off-hand declaration with which 
she met his bow ; " the scene of your nuptials, there-^ 
fore, you cannot well have forgotten ! That of your 
demise is the spectacle which I presume you wish to 
have brought before you." " You anticipate me^ 
madam," was the reply ; " but such is, undoubtedly^ 
the object of my present visit." 

'* And you, sir," said she, turning to his companion^ 
"are married, but childless. Do you wish to gaze 
upon the closing scene of your busy life?" " Per« 
haps," added she, with more of interest and feeling 
than she generally exiiibited, " you will abandon your 
intention? Reconsider it." "fiy no means; che. 
ordeal which is gaily courted by my companion I 
would also brdve." " Have you firmness and reso-^ 
lution?" demanded the lady. ** Have youneiveta 
gaze upon a very harrowing spectacle ?" " Without 
it ought I to have coma hither ?" " I am answered :. 
follow me." She led the way, as she spoke, out of the 
apartment, and the Englishmen followed her. They^ 
crossed a small low passage, passed through a narrow 
portal, a second, a third, and then found themielves in 
a hall of very considerable extent. It was paved witU 
black marble, and decorated at each end with four 
slender pillars of the same m iterial. In the centra 
rose a very large jet-black bisin, filled with dark 
water to a considerable depth. A cupola or lantera 
admitted a tempered light from above ; and the deep 
basin was so placed that whatever daylight the dom» 
admitted fell upon it. But, despite the noble pro-^ 
portions of the hall, and the lightness of the pillars* 
and the fairy tracery of the cupola, there was an air 
of gloom over the whole apartment. It seemed a. 
fitting scene to communicate tidings of approach*- 
ing sorrow, separation, sickness, silence, death. 
"Lookon this dark water," said their conductress;. 
** i shall speak to you of the future. If death be at a 
distance it will sink some feet in every second that 
you gaze upon it. If your parting hour approachea 
it will rise rapidly, and if the very last sands in life'a 
hour-glassbe running will mount till it be checked 
only by the margin. If It be fated that death shall 
approach you in the shape of violence the water shall 
instantly bubble up. If caused by accident it will 
change colour once, twice, fast as the hues of the raia- 
bow meet into each other and vanish, even while yoa 
gaze on them. If death overtake you by gradual de-^ 
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•cay, and ia the oommoa course of nature, other than 
« gentle ripple over its surface, no change will the 
atill water know or telL You understand me ?" ** I 
'do." " Fully ?" •* I conceive so.'' " Approach then. 
Oaze steadfastly on that dark surface, and it shall 
mirror to thee fully and faithfully the future." 

The calmer and graver and sadder of the two ad. 
iranoed slowly to the margin with a look of mingle4 
<suriosity and incredulity, which sat strangely on hi^ 
heavy, massive, and somewhat passionless features. 
In an instant the water rose at least two f eei— 
•changed colour rapidly, and evidently more than once 
—and then became dark and motionless as before 
-** Ah ! not far distant, and by accident !" The mystic 
made no reply, but merely motioned him by a gesture 
to gaze OB. He did so, and as be looked he beheld a 
mimic representation of a scene of great confusion. 
Ooontless multitudes were assembled — there was run- 
ning 10 and fro— horsemen were riding in all directions 
— the spectators were conversing eagerly with each 
•other — and deep dismay sat oa many a 
^countenance. This faded from the surface, 
•and there was presented to him a small room 
in what appeared to be a road-side inn. Three 
•or more individuals it contained, to whose persons he 
was a perfect stranger. But there was one present 
whoee features be instantly recognised— one who was 
ever dear to him — his wife. Her countenance was 
calm, but there was stamped on it deep and indescrib- 
able distress. Propped up with pillows in the fore- 
■ground was a figure which he instantly admitted to 
be his own. But how painfully was he pictured ! The 
eye was wandering and restless— every feature bore 
the impress of intense agony— and the face was over- 
eprsad with that cold grey Unt which so surely fore- 
tells impending dissolution. He looked at it steadily 
ior a few seconds. A sort of mist seemed to come over 
his vision. He withdrew his gaze for an instant from 
the fountain, and when he again resumed his observa- 
tion the painful scene had wholly disappeared ! His 
inquiring look of astonishment and emotion the mystic 
returned with apathy. The agitation manifested in 
his ceuntenance was strangely contrasted by the 
fixed rigid expression of hers. His appeared a pain- 
ful struggle with conflicting feelings; her counte- 
nance wore its usual air of cold and impassive in. 
4iilerence. "What! it's past a joke?" said the 
younger of the two, advancing gaily towards the 
fountain. ''The answer of the orpcle is not palatable, 
eb ? Take your favourite Doet's advice henceforth :*- 
Quid sit futurum eras, fuge quaere! 



But now of me and to me what says the future ? *» 
The water rose a few inches and then became sta- 
tionary. On its surface next appeared a small 
chamber, limited in its dimensions — ^humble in its 
accommodation, antique and clumsy in its furni- 
ture, and altogether pretensionless in its comforts 
and appointments. (Hrdens seem to stretch around 
it of considerable extent; and on the mantel piece 
he remarked a small bronze clock of singular shape 
and construction. His attention, at once, became in- 
tently and painfully fixed. "Charles, a^ I live!" he 
exclaimed, as his eyes rested on the lineaments of a 
youth, who was holding the hand of a sick person* 
in the full vigour of life, but evidently racked with 
bodily agony. " The ether figure I conceive to be 
that — that" — continued he, speaking slowly, and 
after a lengthened pause— "yes, that of Charles's 
dying father! ^Tis a painful spectacle," added he^ 
turning from the fountain, "and I knew not what 
benefit is to be derived from a lengthened contempla- 
tion of it. Come, the day wears. We will leave this 
clever, disagreeable, and certainly most puzzling ex- 
hibition.' He took his friend's arm as he spoke, and 
advanced his parting devoirs to the mystic, and with 
them her fee. The first she returned coldly: the 
latter she peremptorily rejected. " I, am already re. 
munerated, amply remunerated ;" was her unexpected 
and startling declaration. "Sufficient honour for me 
if I have administered to the amusement — the pas. 
sing amusement;— the bitter emphasis on this last 
word conveyed a meanmg which those whom she 
addressed seemed to feel and shrink from— "of two 
such distinguished State servants of his Britannic 
Majesty as Mr Huskisson and Mr Canning I" Again* 
with exquisite mockery, she curtsied deeper and more 
deferentially than before, before they could recover 
from their surprise left them. History proves in how 
far what is presented in the foregoing was verified. 

J.W.M. 
Thb Township of Acton, nxab Namtwich. 
[1678.] This is a small village which is situated on 
the road to Chester, being a mile northward from 
Nantwich. It is very pleasantly situated and contains 
about 722 acres of land. On account of ito historical 
associations it is of some interest to the antiquary. 
This manor, which had been in ancient times a portion 
of the Barony of Wich Mallbank, passed by a co-heiress 
of Warren de Vernon, to the LitUebury's, who sold 
their share of the Barony (an eighteenth part) includ- 
ing the manors of Acton, Hurlestone, and Burfield 
Hall, to John de Wettenhall. Ellen, sister and c»> 
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heiress of John de Wettenhall, married Sir Henry 
Ardern, whose son Sir Balph appears to have died 
when in possession of the manor in 1420. Yet about 
the year 1464 the estates conveyed by the heirs male 
of the Wettenhalls to the feeofeesin trust for the use ef 
Sir John Bromley, who passed them to Lord Stanley. 
In 1522 Thomas, Earl of Derby, died possessed of this 
property, which it is conjectured he held merely in 
trust, for the firomleys then had possession of Dorfield 
Hall, and had resided there for several generations. 
The original hall was the ancient seat of the Bromley Sf 
but was rebuilt in 1616 by Ralph Wilbraham, Esq., 
and still retains much of its original form. The 
immense chimneys of the old structure af e supposed 
to have been left standing. It is a line old mansion 
of brick with large bay windowb. The hall witli Acton 
Church were garrisoned by the Parliamentary forces. 
It appears Lord Capel, advancing with some of Uie 
King's forces towards Nantwich on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1643, took possession of Dorfield Hall and Acton 
Church, but on the following night he evacuated both. 
On the second of January following, Acton Cziurch, 
which had been converted into a prison, was defended 
by Captain Sadler againbt several assaults of the 
Royalists, who fired cannon shot at the structure. They 
are said to have lost six men in the attack. Before 
the middle of that month it was taken. On the 25th 
of January the seige of Nantwich was raised, and a 
body of Lord Byron's infantry consisting of about 
1500 men occupied Dorfield Hall and Acton Chwrch , 
but being detached from the rest of the army were 
obliged to surrender to Sir Thomns Fairfax. M>re 
than three score officers were taken prisoners, amongst 
whom was the celebrated General Monk, then a colonel 
In the King's army. He was »ent to London, and for 
a considerable time remained there as a prisoner in the 
Tower. The manor of Acton, with Dorfield and 
Hurlestone, continued with the Bromleys' family until 
about the year 1600, when they wera purchased of 
William Bromley, Esq., by ?<ir Roger Wilbraham, 
master of the requests, and they were conveyed by 
him to his yo linger brother Ralph from the descendants 
of whom they were purchased in 1752 by Mr T«imkin- 
flon, and continued with that family up to 1850. In 
1863 Tollemache Wilbraham, Esq • was in possession of 
the hall. 

An account of the church may have some 
interest to the reader. It is built with finishings of 
red sandstone, and presents a very neat and pleasing 
appearance. It is dedicated to St Mary and consists 
of nave, chancel, and side aisles, these aisles being 



separated from the nave by four lofty pointed arches*, 
above which is a row of windows. It is ornamented 
with a neat tower which has been considerably higher 
than at present, a portion having fallen off in 1758. 
The tower contains six bells. The chancel, which is 
the property of the patron for the time being, contains 
a magnificent monumental tomb in memory of the- 
Wilbrahams, widi two beautifully sculptured figures 
in a recumbent posture. The vicarage is valued at 
£627 per annum with residence and six acres of glebe 
land. When the Doomsday survey was taken, two 
priests resided at Acton. The church was an appendage 
to Wich Mallbank, and a grant of it to Oombermere 
Abbey was confirmed by Randal Gernous, together 
with its three chapels of Nantwich, Minshull, and 
Wrenbury in 1130. After the dissolution of that 
monastry, the rectory and the ad vowson of i he vicarage 
were granted by Henry VIII. to Richard Wilbraham » 
of Woodhey, from whom it passed to the Earl of Dysart^ 
and if. passed to John Tollemache, Esq. At the disso- 
lution there were three chantries here. At the south- 
west comer of the nave is the Dorfield chancel, that of 
Woodhey is at the south-east. In the north-west 
angle is St. Mary's chantry, in which is the monument 
of Sir William Mainwaring. It is in the shrine form*, 
and is handsomely ornamented, and there is displayed 
the family crest There is a free grammar school 
founded by voluntary contributions from the 
parishioners on the 26bh of M ly, 1662, being vested in 
feoffees, who were to have the appointment of th» 
ma.<iter, who had £20 per annum, >m'\ also the use and 
benefit of tlie rooms over the sch ml house for himself 
and scholars. The endowment C')i)si3ts of a good resl-^ 
dence for the mister and two cottages with upward^ 
of four acres of land in the township of Burland, pro- 
ducing a yearly rent of about £ i6 per annum. Thera 
are no scholars on the foundation. The residence of 
the master is in a plea!$ant situation, and in 1850 was 
used as a board school. There are also handsome and 
commodious Nat^.ional Schools erected with brick in 
1842, maintained by subscriptions. There are a1ms-> 
houses also provided. E.H. 



n^epUeis. 



LA.ND MONOPOLT. 
(Ko 1671 ) 

[1679.] In reply to " Landowner" asking for infor- 
mation relating to the ownership of land, I send the 
following, culled from a Blue Book giving particulars 
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of some of the largest laadowners in Cheshire, toge- 
ther with the gross estimated rental of same : — 

Acres. Rental 

Ackers Mrs. Moreton Hall 1524 ... £4272 

Aldersley T, Aldersley 2340 ... 3132 

Antrobus J C, GongletOB 137L ... 3651 

Arden Hon Miss, Tarporley 1379 ... 2 68 

Armitstead L, Cranage Hall 1620 ... 3807 

Ashton Robert, ChesUr 1458 ... 2366 

Astley PDF, Chester- square, S.W... 1140 ... 4219 

Atkinson W, Southport 2132 ... 5080 

Barbour Robert, Boiesworth Castle... 3376 ... 6115 

Barker P U, Wrexham 1062 ... 2243 

Bams on W ex cutors of, Crewe 1558 ... 2954 

Barry Arthur H Smith, North wich... 3124 ... 6Ul6 

Binning Lord, Clotton Hoofield 1365 ... 2116 

Brocklebank T, Allertoo 1858 ... 2987 

Brooke Henry, Church Minshull 1835 ... 2904 

Brooke Sir K Norton Priory 4788 .. 10433 

Brooke T W L, Mere 3535 ... 6740 

Brooks 8 executors of, Manches er... 1804 ... 8401 

Brooks W C, Altrincham 1613 ... 3758 

Broughton £ D, WLjtaston Hall 1530 ... 3372 

Broughton Hir H D, Nantwich 13832 ... 19723 

Chapman J, Mottram-in-Longdendale 1862 ... 3580 

ChelwodeSir J N, Oakley Park 1578 ... 336L 

Cholmondeley Marquis, Nantwich ... 16842 ... 26991 

Combermere Ld, Combermere Abbey 8310 ... 12504 

Congreve W, Burton Hall 1272 ... 2302 

Gorbett V, Ashfield Hall, Neston 1456 ... 2740 

Gottenham Earl of, (rodstone 1117 ... 1502 

Court W.fi, Newton, Middlewich 1057 ... 2741 

Courtown Earl of, Lowndes-sq, S.W 1493 ... 731 

Crewe Lord, Crewe Hall 10148 ... 18809 

Crown properly 3581 ... 3516 

DaintryG 8, North Rode 1521 ... 2710 

Davenport W B, Capesthorne Hall ... 9259 ... 16923 

Dean and Chapter of Chester 2976 ... 6715 

Delamere Lord, VHle Royal 5611 ...15046 

Derby Earl of, Knowsley 9202 ... 6460 

De Trafford Sir H, TrafFord Park 1990 ... 3361 

Dewhurst G C, Lymm 1337 ... 6355 

Dixon J, Astle Hall, Chelford 1526 ... 3322 

Drake T T, Amersham 3834 ... 5516 

Egerton Lord, Knutsford 8876 ... 18686 

Egerton Sir Philip de,Tarporley 8840 ... 14676 

£rringtonSirR,8andhoe 3147 ... 4894 

Fox J W, Kirby Manor 2052 ... 6060 

France J P, Clotten HooAeld 2418 ... 4347 

Qlegg Col. E H, Backford 1595 ... 2639 

Olegg J B, Withington Lower 3702 ... 7293 

Grimshaw 8, Stockport 1043 ... 730 

Haddington Earl of, Eaton 3447 ... 6830 

Harrington Earl of, Macclesfield 8 1 38 ... 1 1096 

Hayhurst Rev T P, Davenham 7353 ... 17469 

Hope T A, Lower Bebington 1259 ... 2711 

Howard Harriet, Brereton Hail 1912 ... 3558 

Jodrell T J P, Whaley Bridge 3078 ... 2783 

Eilmorey Earl of, Shavington Park... 5067 ... 8106 

LathamGW, BradwallHaU 1318 ... 2750 

LawtonWJP, Lawton 2556 ... 5764 

LecheJH,CardenPark 3799 ... 5977 

Legh C R B, Macclesfield 5812 ... 11284 

LegfaJP.IsleofWight 1186 ... 8385 



Legh W J, Lyme Hall, Disley ) 1633 ... 2482 

LeghW J, Stockport J 5109 ... 8550 

Leigh Egerton, Jodrell Hall 3946 ... 8891 

Leigh GC, High Leigh 3510 ... 7079 

Leigh Lord. Stoneleijfh Abbey 1198 ... 2381 

Leycester R O, Knutsford 3756 ... 6808 

Lowther Rev B, Macclfsfield 2118 ... 3547 

Lucan Eail, London 1191 ... 1656 

LyonTH, Wairington 1287 ... ^771 

Main waring Sir B, Knutsford 1898 ... 3690 

MainwaringSK, EUesmere 1553 ... 2565 

Marshall TH, North wich 1042 .. 3333 

MassiePEfAlvast on Grove 1041 ... 1859 

Naylor R C, Hooton Hall 2744 ... 5960 

Poole C H, Marbury Hall 1516 ... 2538 

L. and N.-W. Railway Company 1507 ...100540 

Richardson Rev R, Capenhurst 1159 ... 1579 

SandbackR executors of, Stapleford 1296 ... 2314 

Shakerley Sir C W, Somerford Park 5978 ...11109 

Shfewsbury Earl of, Alton Towers 8640 ... 16375 

Stamford Earl of, EnvUle Hall 8612 ... 16000 

Stanley of Alderley Lord, Alderley... 5011 ... 12082 

Tabley Lord de, Knutsford 6195 ...14647 

Tabiot C A C trustees of, Aston 4387 ... 9376 

Taiton T W, Wythenbhawe 2529 ... 6339 

Tollemache John, Tarporley 25380 ... 27602 

Tollemache W, Dorfold Hall 3348 ... 5959 

Trelawney H D, Shotwick 1548 ... 8221 

Vernon Lord, Sudburv 2578 ... 10983 

Vyner k executors of JRipon 3223 ... 5292 

WarburtonRE E, North wich 7029 ...14834 

Westminster Duke of, Eaton 15001 ... 29249 

Wickstead C, Bewdley 1502 ... 2468 

Wilbraham G P. NorUiwich 3997 ... 7948 

Wilbraham R, Rode Hall 2032 ... 4514 

Williamson P A, Liverpool .-. 2069 ... 3959 

Wo«dhouse 8, Prodsham 1161 ... 2212 

Wright J P D'Arley, Macclesfield 1200 ... 2528 

Yates EWP.Ince 1471 ... 3496 

100 landowners holding ... 266,680 £772,222 

The county contains 23,720 landowners holding 

608,922 acres 2 roods 18 perches of land, producing a 

gross estimated rental of £3,017,222. These may 

again be summarised thus — 

100 landowners of over 1000 

acres 266,680 ...£772,222 

5929 landowners of one acre and 

under 1000 330,874 ...1,239,212 

17,691 landowners of less than one 

acre 4664 ...1,005,788 

Estimated ex ten t o f common 

lands 6704 



23,720 608,922 3,017,222 

The county contained, at the time of the survey in 
1871, 502 parishes, 110,449 inhabited houses, and 
561,201 of a population. 

What, to me, is of far more interest is the small 
amount of land held by our large manufacturers, but 
which furnishes the lion's share of the above 
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£1,005,788 of landowners of less than one acre. This I 
may furnish at some future time with the editors' 



pernussioD. 



Q. P. Glabxb. 



A spirit is such a little thing that I have heard a 
man, who was a great scholar, say that hell dance 
a Lancashire hornpipe upon the point of a needle.— 
Addition, 

Who jBPHTHi.H Was.— The late Mr Augur, the 
sculptor, was very modest in regard to bis accomplish- 
ments, and while engaged upon the work of Jeph hah 
and his daughter (which now forms a portion of the 
art collection in Trumbull Gallery, Yale College), kept 
himself closeted in his room, and his labour a secret. 
Persons calling upon him received no iuformaticm, for 
he always came out of his room and talked with them 
in the hall-way, so that the inquisitive went away no 
wiser than he came. Among those who who were 
particularly exercised in regard to Mr Augur's 

mysterious conduct was Deacon A , who one day 

interrogated him after the following manner:- "I 
say, Augur, what are you doing cooped up in your 
room there? Looks suspicious. You're not making 
counterfeit money, are you ?" Mr Augur upon thus 
being called so pointedly to account, ropHed, •« Well, 
as I have almost finished my work, and don't know 
as it need be a secret any longer, I suppose that I may 
as well teU you. I have been making a piece of 
eUtuary, which * I call Jephthah and his daughter,' 
an undertaking which would havd subjected me to 
ridicule at the outset." " Ah, ah ! a sculptor, eh ?" ex- 
claimed the deacon ; " let me congratulate you. In- 
deed I am surprised. But what is the subject taken 

from ? Who was Jephthah and " •* What ?" 

burst forth the sculptor in astonishment, *• a deacon 
in the church and don't know who Jephthah and his 
daughter were?" . " Oh, yes," ejaculated the deacon, 
as if it had suddenly recurred to him, ** I recollects 
Shem, Ham, and Jephthah. Jephthah was one of 
Noah's sons." Mr Augur laughed. "Hold on." 

broke forth the deacon, " I'll bet that Deacon D ," 

(naming a near neighbour), "don't know a thing 
more about it than I did." And out he sallied to test 
the truth of his statement, followed by Mr Augur. 
Without stopping for breath he inquired, " Deacon 
who was Jephthah ?" " Jephthah, Jephthah ? Let 
me see.'' *' Don't know who Jephthah was?" inter- 
rupted Deacon No. 1, with a touch of sarcasm in his 
voice. " Yes, Jephthah was one of Napoleon's generals." 



Satubday, June 7th, 3884. 



JUMB. 

Tlfl bonny Jime, the saltxy noon, 
Bw6«t evealug's f«ll so loftaod doAr ; 

GUd morning bright in n ty Ugbt, 
Fair qaeen of monclu proeUilm thae bflre.-A«B.B. 

[1680. J June comes bending beneath a weight of 

roses, te ornament the halls and bowers which sprinff 

has hung with green. June has a different character 

from that of its predecessor ; the flowers are more 

numerous, the leaves thicker, the grass and foliage of 

a deeper green. Nature, too, weave a calmer and 

more settled aspect ; and at mid-day in June the birds 

sing but little, and few sounds are heards in the 

woodA save the humming of that busy little chemist, 

the bee, who is distilling honey from the flowers. Aa 

an American poet so aptly puts it: — 

No lonDd nor motlooof a lirlng tbiog 

Th« BiillnesB breakii, bat mieh u aerfs to aootho, 

O: oanae tho aool to Iml tha stiUaefa moro. 

There is no month in the year in which the early 
morning and evening are more delightful than thit; 
every part ef a rural landscape is profuse in flowem 
and leaves. In a pond surrounded with trees we see 
the sun-light chequering the still water as it streams 
through the branches, while a mass of shadow is under 
the lower boughs. We see the shadows of the io» 
verted trees thrown deep down, and below a blue, un- 
fathomable depth of sky, which conjures back those 
ocean chasms that have never yet been sounded. 

The wisest and best of mankind have entertained a 

passionate love of flowers, and have delighted to pay 

homage to Nature respecting this the happiest season 

of the year. The poet-king of the Hebrews was evi- 

den ly an ardent lover of flowers, for his writings 

teem with illustrations derived from Naure's 

beauties; and he must have been familiar with the 

phenomena passing around him, or he never could 

have exclaimed : — 

Let no flower of the inpring paai as by; 
Let OS crown onrBelTts wlih rosebads 
Before they are withered I 

In modern times philosophers and poets have all been 
imbued with the same love of the exquisite produc- 
tions of the year. Spenser says : — 

After her eame Jolly Jane, arrayed 
All In Rreen leaTes. ae he a player were ^ 

Yet in bis lime he wrought as well as pTajed, 
That by hin plooffh-irons mote right well appear. 

Almost every page of Shakespeare is redolent with 

" the breath of flowers," and throughout his writings 

" comes and goes like the warblings of music" Webbe, 
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•n American poet, thus discounee : — 

Wf leoma, bright Jnne, and all its amiliog koon, 
"With rtiig of blida and stir of liiafM and wloga. 
And raoa of rilis and bobble of eool sf >li ct» 

And honrly bunt of preilj bads to floveM. 

Whilst an anonymous writer thus says of June : — 

I'm oomiog along vlth a bonndlng i aoe 
To flnioh the votk that Spring began ; 
Ttb left ih» m lUl vlth a brighter fMe, 

The flowers in the Tales throngh whioh I've ran. 

One of the principal and by far the most popular festi- 
val of the month is that of St. John the Baptist. Theob- 
servances connected with t lie nativity of 8t. John com- 
menced on the previous evening, Midsummer Eve. 
On that e > ening the people were accustomed to sro 
into the woods and procure branclie:* of tree?, which 
they brought Lome amidst great dem nstrations of 
joy to make gooU the Scripture propltecy respecting 
the Baptist, that many should rejoice in his birth. This 
custom was unixersal in Eogl-ind lill the recent 
change of manners. Some of the superstitious notions 
connected with St. John's Eve are of a highly 
fanciful nature, 'llie Irish believe that the souls 
of all people on this night leave their 
bodies, and wander by land or sea to the place where 
death shall finally separate them from the tenement 
of day. It is not improbable that this was the cause 
of the widespread custom of watcliing or sitting up 
awake on this night in order to prevent the soul from 
taking such a dismal ramble. Supposing that this 
was tlie belief of tlie Irihh in tlie olden time, and that 
flome remnants still remain of the • Id tradition, the 
custom of lighting btmfires on the hills and on the side 
of the mountains, as welt as on the village greens, and 
where cross roads meet in towns, on the eve of St 
John the Baptist's dny, may have had its origin in 
this. A large quantity of peat having been brought 
to the spot selected, men and youths commenced their 
work of erection. Swiftly as willing hands could pile 
the peat ^as ar'ded in layers — the foundation having 
been laid of stones-rwith which also the fire was 
encircled to keep the peat within boands. Stalls were 
put up, and a stock of light edibles bn ught and ar. 
ranged in small quantities to suit the expected pur- 
chasers. Towards evening everything wore a holiday 
appearance—the fire already lighted, sent forth a 
timid blaze, as though ashamed of itself— long ere the 
rays of the midsummer sun had disappeared. The lads 
and lasses turned out as soon as they were able, in 
their best attire, and the sports began. The drumg 
and fifesjhasten the dilatory comers to the scene, as 
they play national airs, and in a short time a large 
crowd assembles and turround the now brightly blaz- 



ing pile. Then the Irish pipes gives the signal for the 
dance, jigs and reels innumerable follow, and enjoy- 
ment is at its height, the ** four-handed reel " being 
the great favourite. Then also 

The danoing i,<alr that simply soaght renown, 
By holding oat to tire each orher down, 

would, with unfailing energy, perform very difficult 
steps, requiring much of the fawn-like agility and 
suppleness of frame, almost essentialy the heritage of 
the Irish, to ezecu'e. These were the admiration of 
he spectators, who expressed their opinions freely as, 
one good dancer after another won deserved applause 

All iho Ttlljige fcniin fmm labour (too 
enjoyed (he pleasures of the evening; the smart girls 
often servants in the neighbouring families, forgot 
their cares and toils to please, and ** side long looks of 
love" were, if stolen, not less sweet; "the old, old 
story " was many times repeated on such a night as 
this, when the darkest hour was little more than the 
shades of evening, and the early dawn found many 
still oblivious of the time and of the frowns awaiting 
them at home, keeping up the gay revel, refreshed by 
some simple draught from one of the well-doing stalls 
that were very necessary adjuncts to the exertions 
made by the persistent dancers. With pleasant smiles 
but reluctant feet, they leit the joyous scene after 
daylight appeared, and put to shame the still lingering 
blaze of the (recently) tower-like erection, that often 
continued burning for hours afterwards, to the great 
pleasure of the urchins, who now dare approach the 
neglected shrine, forsaken by its many admirers of the 
night before, wh *, alas ! had to return to work and 
face once more the stem realities of life. 

It was customary on this eve to gather 
certain plants which were supposed to have a 
supernatural character. The fern is one of these. 
Young men would go out at midnight of St. John's 
Eve, and endeavour to catch some on a plate 
in order to render themselves i* visible. Roses, too> 
among other things are made a medium of vaticina- 
tion on this night, for we learn from a poem entitled 
the ** Cottage Girl," published in 1786, the young 
women were enjoined to walk backwards into the 
garden on St. John's Eve and gather a rose. This they 
were to keep in a sheet of dean paper until 

the new year's froUe wikke. 
When, faded in its altered bae, 
Bheieads- the tattle If ontroe I 
Bat if its leans the erimaan paiii' , 
Her ilekenlng hopes no longer feiuk 

In Germany the St. John's wort is used in a similar 

manner. The mallow is another plant that is used on 

these occasions. When the writer was a boy it used 
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to be a common practice with children to go **gather- 
ing cheeses," as it was termed, and which process is 
so pleasingly referred to in the reminiscenoes ef Clare 

on the subject : 

Ths aitting down when nehool was o'er 
U|Km ih« ibraah'tld of the door, 
FiokiMg from m Hovs, ap>iri to i;>leM4, 
Tbaerumpled s-«d we Mil a ohawe. 

In Scotland the ere of St. John is an honoured fes- 
tiral among the mason-lodges. What happens at 
Melrose each year may be taken as a fair example of 
the whole. Having elected the officers for the ensuing 
year and then dined, the brethren walk in procession, 
•ach bearing a lighted flambeau, and decorated with 
their peculiar emblems and insignia. On these occa- 
sions the streets present a most animated appearance. 
The Abbey is the chief point of attraction on this 
occasion, and as the mystic torchbearers thread their 
way through its mouldering aisles the outlines of its 
gorgeous ruins are brought into bold and striking 
relief. The whole extent of the Abbe is gone three 
times round ** with measured step and slow," when 
the masonic body form a semi-drcle round the chancel, 
where the heart of King Robert Bruce lies deposited. 
Here the band strike up the patriotic air, ** Soots wha ha'e 
wi' Wallace bled," the whole producing an effect that 
is oTerpowering. Much more might be written on the 
curious customs and superstitious remnants some 
of which still cling most tenaciously to the prosaic and 
matter-of-fact life of the present day. 

With the Romans it was considered the most propi- 
tious month of the year for the contracting of matri- 
monial engagements. 

According to many ancient deeds and charters a 
large number of persons held property by donation in 
consideration of yearly rents, and some of these were 
nominal, as " a pepper-corn if demanded," " a cIoyo," 
' a red rose on St. John the Baptist's Day," '* a pair of 
white gloves or a peny," ** a Manchester knife." 

Although the summer solstice takes place on the 
Slst day, June is only the third month of the year in 
respect of temperature, being exceeded in this respect 
by July and August. Dr. Aiken justly says that 
June is in reality, in this climate, what the poets only 
dream May to be. 

The weather lore connected with the month is but 

scant: — 

Oabn weather In Joae 
Beta the oom in tone. 
If on the eighth of June it rain 
It i retells a vet harreat ao men aatn. 



JoDe if Bonnj, brinsR hanreat early. 

A good leak m Jnae ae^a all in tone. 
If it ralna on Midommer Ifive 
The nnta will he apeiled. 



[Bd. 



CHBSaiRB M9S. IK THS BODLBIAN LIB&A.BT. 

[1681.] Mr T. Cann Hughes, writing in the Cke$kif 
Sheaf, says : — 

When at Oxford last year I spent a couple of days 
n the above celebrated library, and made some ex- 
tracts from the lists of certain MSS. there, which I 
think might be of use to future Cheshire collectors. 
First, from the collections of the Rev. John Watson, 
Rector of Stockport, are the following: — 

Watson MSS. 

No. I, Fol., pp. 257. Collections towards a History 
of Cheshire, in the handwriting of the Rev. John 
Watson, Rector of Stockport— being that portion 
relating to Macclesfield Htmdred—with pedigee8» 
church notes. Ice. 

II., Fol. ff. 208. Poor Richard's Maxims, 1. Mis- 
cellaneous Poetical Epitaphs in the handwriting of 
the Rev. J. Watson, 2 8. Notes by J. Watson, 
pp. 207-8. 

III., Fol., pp. 55 Copies of 700 Facetiae, in the hand- 
writing of the Rev. J. Watson. 

lY., Fol., pp. 83. Collections for Lancashire made by 
Rev. J. Watson, 17(12. 

v., Fol., pp. 194. Collections relating to Lancashire, 
in the handwriting of the Rev. J. Watson, 1 757. 

VI., Fol., pp. 46. List of Arms of Gentry, both 
blazoned and tricked, with index at end — ^the whole 
by the Uev. J. Watson. 

IX., 4to. Copy of the History of Hou9e of Warren, 
by Rev. J. Watson, with author's corrections and 
notes. 

XL, 4to., pp. 61. Observations concerning antiquities, 
in the handwriting of the Rev. J. Watson. 

XIV., 4to., pp. 241. Arms and crests of Cheshire 
Families, and pedigree of the Leiehs of Adiington, 
with notes, in the handwriting of the Rev. J. Wat- 
son. 

XVI., 8vo. pp , 59. Biographical esbays by Rev. John 
Watson, 1778. Life of Col. John Birch, 1-39. Life 
of Judge John Bradshaw, 40-69. 

XVII., 6vo., pp. 135. Notes relating to Yorkshire^ 
collected by Rev. J. Watson, 1762. 

GouoH MSS. 

1. Antiquitys concerning Cheshire, collected from au- 
thentic records, with an abstract of their contents, 
according to the commands of the Lord Malpas, by 
Randal Minshull, folio. 

2. Charta Erectionis Ecclesice Cathedralis Cestriensis, 
33 Hen. VIII., Episcopatus Cestriensis Valor annus, 
pp. 12. A full Rentall of the Revenue belonging to 
the Cathedrall Church of Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin Manr in Chester, perfected by Ellis Rycroft, 
1663, pp. 16, folio. 

3. The Pedigrees of the Nobility and Gentrey of 
Cheshire since the Conquest, 4to. 

4. The Life of the Right Reverand John Wilkins, late 
bishop of Chester, 4to. 

5. Steele's Collections towards a History of th# 
County. 

6. Cheshire Arms, alphabeticaOy raiig'd, from the 
Plates m Kind's ** History of that County" (in Mr 
Gough's handwriting), 4to. 1763. 
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7. An AoBwere to Sir Thomas Mainwaring's *' Admo * 
nition to the Reader of Sir P. Leicester's Bookes," 
written by Sir Peter Leicester in the yeare of Christ, 
1676 (the original Manuscript), 12mo. 

8-12. Gower (Foote). Collections for an intended 
History of Cheshire (see a printed list in No. 8"^. 

18. Map of Estate in Eodeston belonging to Mr G.» 
Mips S., and Miss A. Rowe. 

XGough's Tour m Cheshire— v. Gough's Nicholls* MSS. 
No. 1.] 

Tmi Walls of Chestsb. 

[1682.] Mr Shrubsole's paper upon the walls of 
'Chester (1602) does not possess that value which can 
■give to it authority as a historic document. It is just 
the sort of paper that can be usefully employed in 
provoking discusrion, and to that extent it has been 
of service ; whethet it will lead to further investiga- 
tions of accepted facts by gentlemen who are entitled 
to be listened to remains to be seen. So far the only 
Antiquary whose opinions deserve notice, who has 
gone into the subject treated of by Mr Shrubsole, is 
ICr Thomas Hughes, of Chester, and he evidently 
laughs at the new doctrines propounded by his neigh- 
bour. I am satisfied in my own mind that they have 
«t Chester a vast number of old Roman remains 
which have not been sufBdently explored, and I see 
hy the local newspapers that some of these have been 
met with not many weeks since. If these old remains 
deserve any attention at all, they are worthy of ex- 
haustive examination by men of acknowledged ability, 
«nd I hope that the notice you have taken of the 
whole controversy, in ** Notes and Queries" may in- 
duce some well qualified person or persons to under- 
take this work, and to report upon the facts as they 
find they do exist. A mere local squabble pro and 
•con can do no good, whereas a well-digested paper 
upon the facts as found would be very valuable. 

ROHAKlfB. 

Land Monopoly. 
(Noi. 1671. 1079.) 

[1683.] The subjoined table showing the In- 

«qualities of land ownership in the United Kingdom 

will, I have no doubt, prove of additional interest to 

^ Landowner " as well as your general readers. It is 

taken from the Finaneial Reformer for March : 

A square mile contains 640 acres ; 1(X) square miles 
•re equal to 64,000 acres ; 62 square mUee are rather 
less than 40,000 acres. The following table shows 

1. That the Duke of Sutherland owns 2125 square 
niles, or a territory larger than the whole of Lan- 
cashire and Rutland. 



2. That the following 143 persons possess land 
more thin equal to one-third of the entire area of 
England and Wales, or equal to about 19 of the 
southern counties of England. 

3. That the following 143 persons own no lessvhan 
81,167 square miles of uie United Kingdom. 



Square 
Miles. 
Sutherland, Duke of ...2125 
Buodeuch, Duke of ... 654 
Matheson, Sir J., Bart 634 
Breadalbane, Earl of... 582 
Richmond, Duke of ... 448 



Fife, Earl of 896Coote, Sir C. H 



Square 
Miles. 
Wallace, Sir Richard... 112 

Lein«ter, Duke of. ill 

Abercom, Duke of 109 

Rutland, Duke of 109 

Lonsdale, Earl of 106 



Matheson, A., M.P. 344 

Athol, Duke of 805 

Devonshire, Duke ef... 300 
NorthumberlM,Dukeof 291 
Conyngh*m, Marquis of 271 

Berridge, Rd 266 

Argyll, Duke of 268 

LnwLife AssuranceCo. 259 
Ross, Sir C. W. A., Bart. 258 
Mackenzie, SirK.S. Bt 257 

Lovat, Lonl 252 

Portland, Duke of 252 

Hamilton, Earl of 250 

Seafield, Earl of 250 

Roxburgh, Duke of ... 235 

Macleod, N 221 

BaiUie,Evan 220|Morton, Earl 

Dalhousie, Earl of 213 

Willoughhv d'E., Lady 206 , _ 

Macdonald, Lord 203 Zetland, Earl of 88 



104 
O'Neill, Rt. Rev. Lord 104 

Kingston, Earl of 108 

Newcastle, Duke of... 108 

Derby, Earl of lOO 

Mackenize, K 100 

Aberdeen, Earl of 99 

Hertford, Marquis of 99 
Wemyssfc March, E'rl of 97 

Bath, Marquis of 95 

Lucan,Earlof 95 

Powis,Earl 94 

Bower, John 98 

Baird, J 93 

Brownlow, Earl of 91 

Mackenzie, J. T 90 

Forbes, William 89 

89 
Powerscourt, Lord ... 89 
Leslie, Sir J 88 



Mackintosh, B. A 194 

Lansdowne, Marquis of 194 

Sligo, Muquis of 192 

Downshire, Marquis of 183 

Bute, Marquis of 181 

Pitzwilliam, Earl 179 

Cameron, Donald, M.P. 172 

Leconfield, Lord 172 

Waterford, Marquis of 171 

Kenmare, Lord 164 

Grant, Sur G. M 161 

Cleveland, Duke of ... 160 

Cawdor, Earl of 158 

Myddleton, Lord Ido 

Stewart, H. G. M 158 

Leitrim, Earl of 149 

Ventry, Lord 148 

Wynn,8ir W. W 142 

Bedford, Duke of 136 

Wales, H.a H. Prince of 135 

Dillon, Viscount 132 

Palmer,8ir R. W. H.... 126 
Stair, E&rl, Trustees of 123 

Carlisle, Earl of 122 

Moray, Earl of 121 

King-Harman, E. R.... 120 

Aiba, Marquis of 118 

Cathcart, Mrs J. M... 118 
Bantry, Earl of 114 



Aylesbury, M. 86 

Yarborough, Earl of . .. 86 

Devon, Earl ef 88 

Londesborough,Earlof 83 

Wembome, Lord 88 

Heaufert, Duke of ...... 79 

ClanricanJe, Marquis of 79 

Annesley, Earl of 78 

Heddle,J. G.M 78 

Kilmorey Estate 78 

Londcnd'ry,Marquisof 78 
Clifton, Viscount ...... '77 

Ely. Marqu;** of 75 

Mansfield, Earl of 75 

Lismore, Viscount 74 

A8htown,Lord 73 

Fowler, John 78 

RoUe, Hon. M 73 

Bandon, Earl of 78 

Campbell, Capt. F. O... 78 

Praser, William 78 

Penrhyn,Lord 78 

Donegal, Marquis of ... 71 

Stewart, A. J. R 71 

Gladstone, S. T 70 

Norfolk, Duke of 70 

Portsmouth, Earl of... 69 
Tweedale, Marquis of 68 

Herbert, H. A 67 



Banker, Meyrick 113lLeicester. Earl of 
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Lisburne, Earl of 67]MacleaD, Alex 62 

Mackenzie, Sir A 67 Style, W. H. M 62 

Ogilby Robert 67 CampbeU, Duncan...... 61 



Hopeto WB , Earl of 66 

Manners, Earl 66 

Annally, Lord 65 

Macpherson, Earl 65 

Pembroke, Earl 65 

TufUn, Sir H. J 65 

Adair, J. 64 

Carter, T. 8 64 

dive, George 68 

Erne, Earl of 68 



Towneley, Charles 68 Queen, H.M. The 



Keversham, Earl of ... 61 

Fox, G. L 61 

Cummin^, Sir W. G. G. 60 

Stuart de Decies, Lord 60 

Tredeirar, Lord 60 

HHrlich.Lnrd 69 

Bead fort. Marquis of 69 

liormanton. Earl 59 

Pollok, Allan 69 

Cork and Orrey , Earl of 59 



50 
Loudoun, Earl of 49 



Abinger, Lord 62 

Dunraven, Earl of 62 

To sumnoarise the above figures we find that there 

are 

26 landowner of frem 200 to 2125 Fquare miles 

who own 9954 

41 landowners of from 100 to 200 square miles 

who own 5659 

76 landowners of from 62 (40,000 acres) to 100 

square miles who own 5554 

148 landi wners in the United Kingdom who own 21 .167 

Anothbb Landowksr. 



[1684.] Mabbiagb Custom.— What is the origin 
and meaning of the custom now so prevalent of 
throwing rice at a newly- married couple ? 

QUJKITOR. 



, The Murderbs Discovbrxd.— When Dr. Donne, 
afterwards dean of St. Paul's, took possession of the 
first living he ever had, he walked into the church- 
yard, where the sexton was digging a grave, and 
throwing up a skull, the doctor took it up to contem- 
plate thereon, and found a small sprig er headless nail 
Itick ing in the temple, which he drew out secretly, 
au^^^rrapped up in the comer of his handkerchief. 
He l1iiTrit*wmiuliiil_iir the gravedigger whether he 
knew whose skull that wA5^ • He said he did, very well, 
declaring it was a man who kept a brandv-shop, an 
honest drunken fellow, who, one nierht having taken 
two quarts of that comfortable creature, was found 
dead in his bed next morning. *< Had he a wife ? " 
•* Yes." •• What character does she bear ? " "A very 
good one ; only the neighbours reflect on her because 
ehe married the day after her husband was buried.'' 
This was enough for Uie doctor, who, under the pre- 
tence of visiting his parishioners, called on her. He 
asked Ler several questions, and among others what 
sickT ess her husbuid died of. ^ he giving him the 
same account, he suddenly opei ed the handkerchief, 
and cried, in an authoritative voice, •* Woman, do you 
know this nail? " She was struck with horror at the 
unexpected demand, and instantly owned the fact 
that she had murdered her husband. 



Saturday, June 14rH, 1884. 



Stockport: Its Histort. 

(Nov. 1008. 161S 16i4, 1684 1618, 1'tSS, 1663, 1074). 

Wrom Sloehport : AneUnt and Modem, hy H. Hegiubothun, Esq.. 

Ukderbank Hall. 

** Arderne'f ABtiqae, vaoemhlB Hall, 
The aged obeqaend pile most noblj vhAnB 
The gkny of the aaoieiit Dame it bean.'* 

[1686.] This ancient half-timbered house, situate- 
in the Underbank, is in excellent preservation, and is 
a very fine specimen of this class of houses. From its 
general character it appears to have been built in tha 
latter part of the fifteenth or the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. It was the town house of the Ardemea 
of Harden, occupied by them from the time of ita 
erection until 1823, when it was sold by Lord Alvanley. 
The leading features of it^ front, with its three orna- 
mental gables and central porch, its massive bressumera 
boldly corbelled, its powerful tie-beams and queen- 
posts, give proof of its great age. The interior contains 
some very interesting features, amongst which may 
be mentioned the banking-room, formerly the drawing- 
room, which had an antique floral ceiling, but this, in 
consequence of its old age, has been recently replaced 
by one of panelled oak. It still contains the noble 
carved mantelpiece, emblazoned with the family arms^ 
and which has been lately cleaned and restored. The 
oak panelling of the staircase and of several of the 
rooms is in excellent condition. 

The hall formerly contained a library of most rare 
and valuable books, and a gallery of choice paintings^ 
many of them of great interest to the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Among the paintings were a series of full- 
length portraits of the Norman Earls of Chester, and 
figures of eight of the ancient barons, including the 
Baron of Stokeport. These were all represented on 
horseback, arrayed in complete armour, and bearing 
their respective arms on their shields. Their value arose 
from their rarity and great age, rather than from any 
merit they possessed as paintings. How interesting it 
would have been to have presented to the reader the 
likeness of the first Baron of Stockport under the 
Norman earls ; but unfortunately these paintings got 
dispersed, and although it is known who parchased 
them, they cannot now be found. At the time of the 
sale, a project was set on foot to secure this ancient 
mansion for a town hall, but although sufficient 
money was promised for the purpose, a company. 
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«cting with greater promptitude, bought it for bank- 
iog operations. It was purchased by John Eenyon 
Winterbottom,on behalf of himself and of William Miller 
-Christy, Isaac Lloyd, and John Worsley, for the price 
or sum of 3000 sruineas, and afterwards sold by them 
^o the Manchester and Liverpool District Banking 
Company, to whom it now belongs, and by whom it 
is most carefully preserved. In addition to the hall 
theie were extensive buildings for kitchens and 
domestics, as well as ample accommodation for horbes 
and carriages, (a) 

The White Lion Inn, an ancient half-timbered house 
has been known for centuries for its excellent ** aocom. 
modation for man and horse." At one time it was the 
•chief hotel in the town, and well known throughou ^ 
the county as a first-class posting- house. It had also* 
within the memory of living persons, a large bowling' 
^reen and beautiful gardens extending to the river's 
bank. It was doubtless originally established 
for the convenience of visitors to the surround- 
ing gentry, the Ardemes, the Leghs of Adling- 
ton, the TattOBS, and others residing in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. It had belonging to it the 
right of turbary, moor rooms, moss rooms, and the 
usual privilege of a burbage, together with one or 
two pews in the parish church. In 1776, with all these 
appurtenances, it was let on lease ai a yearly rent of 
JBll, payable half-yearly 1 

About a hundred years ago an arch spanned the 
Underbank, about midway between the hall and the 
** White Lion," where carts and waggons had fre- 
quently to be partly unloaded to enable them to pass. 
There were several of these archways in Stockport, 
like those still to be seen in old towns and cities, and 
which were understood to have been erected as an 
^asy means of defence in times of danger. 

Vernon Bridge, which connects Underbank with 
Heaton*lane,wa8 built by private subscription in 1828. 
The approaches on the Cheshire side were given by 
the Philanthr«>pic Society, who owned the land, and 
gave t^ the inn the symbol of their society, the Union 
Tavern. The foundation-stone was laid on September 
16th, 1828, by Mr WiUiam Turner, wine and spirit 
merchant. It was rebuilt in 1858, and again in 1870, 
when the present substantial iron bridge was erected 



(a) Soraeidra may b« formed of the ezteat of ibis etab'.ish- 
ment from the ref nm for QoTornraent tazw in 1830. The booae 
vaa valued at £60 tMranniun, and the Tatiuna entries were as 
foUow" : ** 60 windows, 19 servants, 8 hon>eB. 8 <*og8, 1 oarriase. 
6 gT^honad doff«. 4 kone« and male', 1 bailiff, 2 nn<1e^gar- 
deeers " The toal amonnt of QoTenment taxes paid for ihat 
year wae £229 16s 6d. 



for the Corporation, by the Fairbum Engineering 
Company, at a cost of £650. 

In the Great Underbank leading towards Chester- 
gate is another ancirat mansion formerly belonging 
to the Leghs of Adlington, and believed to have been 
a portion of their town residence in Stockport. It it 
a half-timbered building nearly as old as Underbank 
Hall, and is in excellent condition. It has a tw»-gabled 
front filled with ornamental work, and is supported 
by boldly corbelled bressumers. The building is well 
kept by its present owner, Mr Alderman William 
l^mith, J. P., by whom it is principally used for offices 
as an attorney. The earliest deeds in connection with 
it are dated ^eptember 19th, 1657, but these do not 
furnish any clue to its age, for many very old proper, 
ties have only modem titles, the original deeds re- 
maining with the larger plots. The adjoining houses 
on the westerly side, as the deeds show, were built in 
1723, on the garden land originally belonging to this 
house. About a century ago it was the residence of 
a branch of the Tatton family, and since then has 
been occupied by a succession of gentlemen belonging 
to the legal and medical professions. Among the lat- 
ter, it may be mentioned tliat Mr John Medd,F.R.C.S.» 
England, the well-known and highly es eemed surgeon' 
resided for many years ; and in this house his large 
family of sons were bom and reared, soma of whom 
by their high intellectual attainments, have secure 
positions of honour and influence in the learned prod 
fessions. Ed. 

Thb Rsctost of Middlewich. 

[1687.] The .following is from the Cheshire 

Sheaf :—In 1815 a sale took place of a portion of 

Lord Vernon's Cheshire estates ; and he then claiming 

to be entitled, as lay impropriator, to the tithes of the 

township of Kinderton (some lands in which had been 

sold as tithe free), it became necessary to establish his 

title to these tithes ; and to show how and when they 

were severed from the rectory, and transferred into 

lay hands. A Mr Caley, an expert-, was consulted and 

employed on behalf of Liord Vernon to investigate the 

matter, and the results of his researches were com* 

municated in a paper from which the following is an 

extract ; and as this has a bearing upon the history of 

the church, it may, perhaps, be considered worth 

preserving : — 

*' When Mr Caly came to examine the several 
ancient valuations and taxations o' churches; and 
particularly that of Pope Nicholas the Fourth, ad 
1291,and could not find any separate portions then, 
existing within the parish of Middlewich, he inclined 
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to the opinion that the tithes of Kinderton, whatever 
they iXiAjr be, were originaUy part of the church of 
Middlewich, and have, in process of time, been made 
a separate and distinct fee. 

** It remains then to be considered what the ancient 
bistorv of the church of Middlewich is, as far as can 
be collected from records and muniments. 

**The church of Middlewich was given by some (^5) 
benefactor, whose name is not at present known, to 
the monastery of Lenton, in the county of Notting- 
ham, and it afterwards was made appropriate thereto. 

'* This priory of Lenton was founded in i he begin- 
ning of tiie reign of King Henry I. by William Pever- 
all ; and being of the Cluniac Order, was subject to 
to the great foreign abbey of Cluny. It was accounted 
an alien priory, and had their fate until the Monks 
procuredit to be made denizen (t«., naturalised), by 
which m ans it continued until the general dissolu- 
,tion of monasteries, when it was suppressed by King 
Henry VIII. 

** It appears by the account of (he Crown Minister 
or Rerceiver of the dissolved priory of Lenton, 80 
Hen. VIII., remaining in the Augmentative Offic , that 
Sir William Brereton, Kt, was then the accountant for 
and farmer of this rectory. 

" He renders an account for the rectory of Middle- 
wich, with all tithes, glebe lands, and other emolu- 
ments which had been demised to him by the said 
Prior and convent ot Lenton by indenture dated the 
24th April, 16th Hen. VIII., to have to him and his 
assigns for the term of thirty years at the yearly rent 
«f £32. 

" This impropriate rectory included it is believed all 
tithes, as well great as small of the several townships 
of which it was composed, one of whicli was Kinder' 
ion-cum-HtdfM. 

'< That the fact was so may fairly be inferred from 
the general ecclesiastical survey made by authority of 
Parliament in the 26th Fenry VIII., when the return 
as to the vicarage of Middlewich is, that it was then 
worth by year fourteen i-iounds, viz , £1 68 8d in glebe 
land ana £12 13s 4d in money paid by the priors of 
Lenton per annum. The vicar, therefore, seems to 
bave been only endowed with a pecuniary stipend 
and not with the small tithes; which, therefore, as 
well as the great, remained in the monastery, and 
attached to the rectory then appropriate, afterwards 
mpropriate. 

" Mr Caley has with some trouble discovered when 
and to whom the rectory of Middlewich was granted 
\ij the Crown. It was granted in the 4th James I. to 
Sir William firereton and his heirs for ever. The 
grant is enrolled in the Court of Chancery. 

"A proceeding in the Exchequer was subsequt ntlv 
bad, to which there is this reference:— 'Middlfwich 
of Sir William Brereton, Ent , occasionMl to show by 
what services the rectory of Middlewich, in the 
county of Chester, was holden.' Mich's. Records, 11 
Jas. I. Rd. 138. 

** The rectory of Middlewich being thus out of the 
Crown, it was competent for the grantees to alienate 
all or any part of it, with licence from the Crown, if 
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the tenure was in capita ; and without licence, if HoU 
den in free and common socage." 

It is the fact that the title of Lord Vernon's ancestor 
to the tithes of Kinderton was derived from the- 
Breretons; and in 1664, William, Lord Brereton^ 
•• being seized in fee of the rectory impropriate of the 
parish church of Middlewich, and of the advowson 
and vicarage of the said church, as appendant to the 
same, agreed with Robert Lowe " for the sale thereof 
for £1000 ; ** and in pursuance of such agreements the 
said William, Lord Brereton, and Elizabeth, his wife, 
and William, their son and heir, levied a fine, frc., to 
said Robert Lowe and his heirs for ever. 

The right of the Lowes to the advowson of the 
vicarage was subsequently disputed by the Breretons, 
who contended that it was not appendant to the 
rectory impropriate, and did not pass on the sale of' 
that; however, after sixteen years' litigation, and an 
ultimate appeal to the House of Lords, the Lowe's 
title was confirmed. 

Tushingham Hall. B. Ll. V. 

Pbestbust. 
[1688.] Various references have been made in these^ 
Notes and Queries to Prestbury. There can be no 
doubt it is a place of great antiquity, and a* a very 
early period was considered one of importance. The 
church, which has been recently restored, was pra- 
ceded by one of much greater antiquity. It is a 
venerable and spacious fabric, having nave, chancel, 
and side aisles. In its construction a variety in the^ 
styles of architecture may be discovered, the chancel 
and south aisle being early English, probably A.D. 
1190, the tower is perpendicular, and dates about 1460 
the north aisle being rebuilt in 1739, which was en- 
tirely out of character with the^emaining portions of 
the church. The front is Nornutn, and at the easterly^ 
end of the south aisle there formerly existed a chapel 
belonging to the Worths, of Tytherington. The 
ancient piscina still remains. There was also a chapel 
in the north aisle which belonged to the Leghs of 
Adlington. At thew^st end there is a gaUery, in 
which the organ is placed. There are a few monu- 
ments—one for Sir William Warren, of Poynton, A D. 
1558; Reginald Legb, A D. 1482 ; Robe-t Downes, of 
Shrigley, 1496, and others. There is a building in the 
churchyard which for some time was used as a Sunday 
school. It is ornamented with a fine Norman door- 
way, but the building is one of modern construction. 
It was erected in 1747, upon the site of a former 
structure, which was at that time in a ruinous condi* 
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tion. There is a sketch in existence of the ancient 
ruins in the Harleian MSS., from which it appears 
that a Norman church once stood here. In thJs church- 
yard there was formerly a gravestone with the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

TheM Roods I had whilst I did Uve, 
Uuto foar moQkefi I freely give, 
TOsftte, amd drinke, and make good ebeere, 
Anil keep mj obit, oaoe a jeer. 

The singular custom in Prestbury respecting the col- 
lection of church rates under the name of ''Sirage" has 
been continued even to our modem time. It was 
-originally the wax scot (money paid for waxlights), 
but in 1596 there was a large meeting of the 
parishioners, when it was agreed this tax should be 
kept up, and be used to repair and beautify the church. 

E. H. 

NORTHBHDBN BBLLS. 

[1689.] The following are particulars relating to 

the bells at Northenden Church, with the motto on 

each. The first bell leads off with— 
Here goes, aa bra*e b^js. 1760 ▲ kC. 

Second bell — 
ra foUov with spirit sod pleasore. 1760, A. B. 

Third beU— 
Hark 1 how meny my fcieade are befijre me. 175), A. B. 

Fourth bell— 
My half note is the ioereaae of yoar plsasare. 1750, A. B. 

Fifth beU— 

J'hn Baxtur, Thomu Davenport, and Jarnaa Whitel<*gge, 
wardens, 1 77. 

Sixth bell— 

When wirh my sveet i'>ne joa*re oo^ered, aii>. The generons 
eabe^ripiijn »f 4r Ji>ha Worthintfto-i a<lds dignifcy to oar 
eoood. A. B. Bn IdaU ca«t as all, 1750. 

The ftfth bell had, unfortunately, to be recast in 
1777; and for the motto which it undoubtedly had 
upon it was substituted the namee of the church- 
wardens for that year. A.E.S. 

WsDDiNQ Custom. 
(No leSA.) 
[1090 ] Ihe English custom of throwing rice at a 
newly-married couple is by no means an old one, and, 
although so freely indulged in, but few seem to know 
its true significance. It embodies a wish that they 
may be fruitful In other countries the same wish or 
prayer is conveyed, but in a manner peculiar to each. 
Amongst the Jews the bride and bridegroom step 
seven times over a fish, as evidencing their devotion 
to the principle of fertility, which the fish represents 
as the most fertile of all creatures. In India a conical 
and ovate stone, which has the same signification with 
them as the fish with the Jews, is placed in ' a circle 



marked out on the floor, and the young people walk 
round this, either after encircling the fire (god Agni) 
with their garments tied as in Mexico, or after ex- 
changing them as in Southern India. In the " canny 
north," long ago, brides were wont to rest themselves 
in Bede*s chair, at Jarrow Church, if they wished to 
become fruitful. Cbstbian. 



[1693.] Capesthobnb.— The park at Capesthorne 
has been visited during the past fortnight by hun- 
dreds for the sake of its splendid show of hawthorns, 
which are perhaps unequalled in any other part of the 
country for number and luxuriance. I suppose these 
have some connection with the name which the estate 
bears, but I should be glad if some of your readers 
would furnish the origin of the word ••Capesthorne " 

A VisrroB. 



Two Gbavss. 

I saw a monumental shaft, 

A pillar grand and high ; 
I saw admiring glances sent 

By many passers-by. 
I heard men praise the workmanship, 

And speak of money spent ; 
But not a tear or sigh e*er fell 

Around that monument. 

Within the lengthened shade it cast 

I saw a lonely mound ; 
Some loving hand had traced a name 

With pebbles on the ground. 
Save this, was nothing there to show 

Who claimed this humble spot ; 
But sweetest flowers, well cared for, told 

That friends had not forgot. 

A mother and her litUe child 

Came every day when fair. 
And, 'mid the falling tears they tend 

This grave with greatest care. 
Nor these alone, for many friends 

Had known and felt the worth 
Of him whose body lies beneath 

This lowly heap of earth. 

What need of granite blocks to tell 

Of deeds that he has done ? 
These dwell on tablets of the heart. 

More lasting than the sun ; 
For when the marble turns to dust. 

And suns give up their light, 
The noblest deeds of humblest soul 

Shall stand in letters bright. 
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HBADMAsrsBS OF Stocipobt Gbamxab Schooi^ 

11693.] The history of the Stockport Grammar 
Sdiool, which dates back to the year 1488, is of a very 
Interesting character. In that year Sir Edmund 8haa» 
citizen and goldsmith of London, and formerly Ix>rd 
Mayor of that city, and who was most probably a 
native of Stockport paridh,as he records that his father 
ani motlier are buried in Stockport Ghurch,bequeathed 
s sum of money to the Goldsmiths' Company for cer- 
tain specific purposes named in his will. One of these 
WM to celebrate divine service at one of the altars in 
the Stockport pariah church and to teach a grammar 
school there. 

The original schoo'house seems to have been in 
Ghester^ate, and having been previously taken on 
lease was given to the ■ school by Alexander Lowe, of 
Mile End, by his wiU dated February 26tli, 1007-8, 
togetlier with £40 to the use of the master. In 1829 
the Goldsmiths' Company •decided to remodel the 
school, and to maintain it out of the general corporate 
funds. A new site having been obtained in the Wel- 
lington-road, they erected school buildings at a cost of 
£9000. The foundation stone was laid by the Prime 
Warden of the Goldsmiths' Company on the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1829, and the school was opened on the 80th 
April, 1832. In 1859 the Goldsmiths' Company made 
over the school to the corporation of Stockport, and 
e *nveyed to that body the school-buildings and lands. 
They also granted their an endowment of £290 per 
annum in addition to the £10 a year with which they 
were chargeable as trustees of Sir Edmund Shaa's 
charity. The school was under the management of 
twelve trustees appointed by the mayor and aldermen 
of the town, of which the Mayor for the time being 
was an ex^Jlcio member. They elect the masters and 
nominate the boys, who being resident in the parish of 
Stockport are entitled to receive gratuitous instruc- 
tion in the school. These boys, or ** Foundationers " 
as they are called, are not to exceed 90 in number, and 
for the upper school m*]st be not less than eight years 
Bor more than fifteen years of age, and for the lower 
school not leas than seven nor more than ten. The 
first master, whose name has been met with, was Wil- 
liam Nicholson, and the parish register of 1597 thus 
records his burial : — 



1597. September 5th. William Nicholson, of Redich^ 
Schoolmaster of the Publick Schools of Stockport,, 
buried. 



The following is the list, with one or two omissions^ 
from 1609, according to the registers of the Gold- 
smiths' Compfuiy : — 

1609. April 8th. Luke Mason was appointed master. 

1625. June 8th. Reginald Pott was appointed master. 

1627. February 7th. Edmund Clougti, B.A. 

1680. November 9th. William Plant. 

1633. July 24th. Samuel Edwards, B.A. 

1647. April 17th. Randall Yarwood retdgned. 

1617. Sept-ember 17th. Thomas Pearson was elected 

master. 
165L April 9th. Thomas Combes. 

1668. July 1st. Daniel Leech was elected in place of 
Thomas Combes, and dismissed September 8th^ 
1669. 

1669. September 28th. Joseph Whittle was appointed. 
1673. March 6th. Samuel Needham. 

1683. July 27th. Timothy Dobson was elected, and 
resigned x693, when he was appointed to Mac- 
clesfield Grammar School. 

1693. January 20th. William Dickens. 

1703. December Ist. Rev. Joseph Diile. He was a 
very celebrated schoolmaster, and was head- 
master 47 years, during which time several boys,, 
who subsequently brcame very distinguished 
men, were educated by him. 

1750. December 20 h. Rev. Joseph Dale retires. 

1753. February 20th. Rev. William Jackson, cf 
Brazenose College, B,A., was elected in place of 
Rev. J. Dale, resigned. Mr Jackson held the post 
for nearly 40 years, dying September 8rd, 1791. 

1792. Jaruary 20th. Rev. George Porter. 

1792. August a8th. Rev. George Porter resigns. 

1792. December 20th. Rev. Elkanah Floyle elected 
master, which position he held for 37 years. 

1832. January lOtli. Rev. Thomas Middleton, M.A. 

1847. July 29th. Rev. WiUiam Gurney. 

Mr Gurney redgned the headmastership in 1859^ 
when the school was transferred to the corporation of 
the town, and was succeeded by the Rev. Charles G. 
Hamilton, M.A., the present headmaster. 

For the foregoing I am indebted to Mr Earwaker's 
East Cheihire, W.H.G. 

MiDDLBWICK ChuBCH. 

[1693.] In further reference to Middlewich Churchy 
and how it was repaired in " Ye good olde Tymes," 
the Ckeshiri Sheaf oootaiuB the following : — 

Looking over an old Parish Book of the littie church 

of Mear, in Staffordshire, I found the following 

entry :— 

<* Churches, 6. Middlewich Gliurcb,in the coonty 
of Chester. The roof thereon is wanted to be taken 
down and rebuilt. Estimate of expenses £1,651 '4s 
7d. Gave 8d. Total given between eight churches, 
as8d." 
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• It appears to have been that in 1808 Middlewich 
parish became xnendicant,and liad recourse to the then 
usual Uoenaed ** Begging Letter" from the Bishop— to 
wit, a '* Brief" by which instrumentality different 
•churches were laid under contribution in aid. 

The following contemporary letter is suggestive as 
to the abuse to which the missives had become sub- 
ject ; and the little sympathy they elicited is shown 
in the contributions at Mear: — 

" Brief Office, Stafford, 22nd January, 1808. Sir,— 
Yours of the ^Ist inst, I have this moment received, 
and beg the favour of you to inform the inhabitants 
of Middlewich that it is impossible to agree to the pro- 
posal lor purchasing the collections upon the Brief 
lately granted for repairiog their Parish Church, as 
there is an express law against the farming of Briefs. 
The clause in the Act of Parliament relating thereto is 
printed on the back of every Brief, to which I beg 
leave to refer you as a full answer to your letter. — I 
am, for silf and Co., sir, your most obt. s't., T. 

Had the restoration of the old Church depended 
upon this source the case would have beeo hopeless ; 
but the difficulty was met by a few gentlemen coming 
forward and giving their personal security — on 
which the amount required was borrowed, and which 
was, ultimately, paid by degrees out of the church 
rate. 

How and when the consummation ef the work was 
* improved " by the officials, will be seen from the 
following note from the vicar : — 

** Dear Vawdrv,— Our Rearing is fixed to be at the 
King's Arms on Monday, the 23rd inst. 1 hope yo4 
will do me the favour to meet the churchwardens, &c , 
at two o'clock on that day, when you will find some- 
thing not to starve you. — Vours ever, W. H. Bb&on, 
Newton, Jan. 15, 1809." 

Tushingham HalL B.Ll.V. 

William Bbidoes, Pbiebt, op Macclbsfibld. 

[1604.] Referring to this 16th century worthy the 
€hes!iir€ Sheaf says :— 

The following extracts from his will, dated 
March 10th, 1535 (1535-6), are interesting, 
as they show with some precisenees what the 16th 
century funeral of a priest was like, as also the 
various uses of the candles and ornaments at the cere- 
mony. He describes himself tersely as 

*« priest, Maist' of Oramar," and desires ** my bodye 
to be buried nyghe unto the quere syde of the holie 
Appoetle Saynte James in the church of All Ualowes 
in Macclesfield where I say deylie masse. Also I wyll 
tbatuppon Uie day of my buryall there by [be] 
tbryttie priests to synge and saye S€^fas Qregcrity 
IViiila// Uie same day (yf so meny can be conveyenilye 

Sottra) for my soule, my ffather and mothers soules 
or my Mr S'r John P'syvale knyghts soule and all 



cristen soules. And especyalle for all those soules that 
I am and haue benbownden to prey for. I will 
that all those priests that conveenyentlie be gotten to 
the intent above seid, schall synge and say placebo and 
diriffe ov'r nyght and the comendac^one in the mornyng ; 
and ev'y preistsodoynge to have viij<2, and ev'y p'son 
vicare and p'jeiche preiste, being of the seid nombre, 
to have xijdf, t>eschyng theym all devoutlye to prey' 
for my soule and all the soules above rehearsed. I 
wyll that ev'y scolere resorting to the Gram' Scole in 
Macclesfield^ tRem that can syngne to have ij<2, and 
every other of theym to have j/l wyll that myn exe- 
cutt.rs schall cause to be made fyve torches, ev'r 
torche to be of the pryceof iij« \ii\d in the wurshyppe 
of the fyve pry ncy pall wounds of oureSavyoure Jesus 
Criste redemer of mankynd ; the wiche fyve torches I 
will that fyve pore men schall hold and bajre why lest 
the dirige and moMe withe observances schal be in 
doyn^e. And ev'y one of theym so doying schall 
have liiji. and a payr of bavds, the price \d. I will 
that myn executors cause to be made fyve tapurs, 
ev'r tapur of a pownde of waxe, wich tapurs 1 will 
schall bren contynuallie a,t placd^o, dirige^ and me»se ov 
my bodye, untyll hitt be buryed. And I will that myn 
executors do compownde for the torches so that ait' 
my bodye be buyred they be distributed as followeth 
—one to the hie Aultor, the second to our ladyee ault% 
the thjrrdde to the hoolie rods ault', and the fourthe 
and fyf the to the ault' of the hoolie Appostle Saynt 
. James, afor the wich my bodye is buijed. I will that 
myn executors, in the thrittie day aft' ray bodye be 
buryed, cause a trmvKdl of masses to be seid and 
songen for my soule, and for all crysten soles, yf so 
many can be convenventlie gotten. And if no, that 
then hitt may be in the next day folowynge fuUfylled 
and abcompletched, and that ev'y preist being 
{? seeing>=ssaying] and syngyng of the said trentall to 
have ev'y of theym vjd, and e?'y p'son and vicare 
being of the same nombre to have vi\}d, praying 
theym all of theire charitie devoutlie to prey for my 
soule and the soules above rehearsed withe all cristen 
sou'es. 1 will that my Executors do cause a fre ston 
of mason werk to belayed uppon mv grave, with the 
ymage of a prest graduate maist' of gram', made of 
laten to be sett in the same ston, and a chalyce of the 
same, with this text ascendying from hym, F*wtssume 
et cruet tu a libera me, D ne Jesu Criste I 1 gyff to the 
hie ault' the longest towell that I have, to be ther* 
used at the ty me of Est' afore theym that then schall 
resay ve the holie sacrament in forme of bredde." 

The usages of the Church are well explained in the 
above, and with the assistance of other such material 
a complete history of the mediaeval past might easily 
be written. 

Whether tht: Executors caused ** a fre ston of mason 
werk' to be fixed over the testator's grave or not* 
does not appear; at any rate no such monument now 
exists — a fact to be regretted, as Macclesfield still con- 
tains a model brass of a soldier, and, in all probability, 
might, as above indicated, have possessed one of a 
- priest also. John Hbwitt. 
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Bbinhinotok. 
[1006.] The toWDiihip of BrimdngtOH is worthy of 
notioe by the antiquary. The manor was orifinally 
glTen by Hamo de Mas&e to Robert Fitz Waltheof , 
for which Robert was to serve him in his chamber and 
carry his arms and clothes when the Earl of Chester 
in person went into Wales. Hamo was to find him a 
sumptre man and a sack whilst with the army, and 
Robert was to swear that if Hamo was in captivity 
he should help to set him free, and also help to make 
his son a knight, and to marry his eldest daughter, in 
token of which Robert gave Hamo a gold ring. A 
number of baronies were created in the reign of Wil- 
ttam the Conquerer by Roger Pictovousis, therefore it 
Is reasonable to premise that when Stockport was laid 
wasce the name of Brinnington, burnt town, was 
given to this place. We may here remark Sir Richard 
de Stokeport, knight in the sixth year of Edward I., 
had a release from Hamo de Massie for his tenants 
and himself within the manors of Etchells, Bredbury, 
and Brinnington from being impleaded in the Court of 
Dunham. In the account of this township several 
circumstances have been mentioned which make it 
probable that the ancient Saxon Stockpert was in- 
cluded in this wiU, and that it was destroyed either 
during the incursions of the Danes or during the Nor- 
man invasion, leaving the name of Portwood (an in- 
version of Stockport) to one part of the township, 
and that of the burnt town to the whole of it. This 
is the most reasonable explanation which can be sug- 
gested, in the entire absence in these modem times of 
any discovery of Saxon remains. Some authorities 
sneer at this hiatus in our local history, but this is 
just what might be expected had such a destruction 
taken place, for it is weU known the site of the Saxon 
town has often been excavated for the erection of 
fresh dwellings in the early ages. The Robert Fitz 
Waltheof above-mentioned appears to have been the 
ancestor of theBarons of Stockport, and is either the 
same or father of Robert de Stokeport, who died in 
1205-6, not 23 Hen. 3, which relates to hisson.who died 
holding Etchells, Brinnington, and Bredbury the ser- 
vice reserved by charter. Before this date this town- 
ship gave name to a family who might have held the 
manse manor under the Stokeports. Hamo de Brun- 
nington occurs as a witness to the charter of Sir 
Robert de Stokeport to his burgesses circa, 1220. 
There are also several other names occur amongst 
them, as William de Brynington, co-executor with 
William de Chester, derk, of the will of Peter de 
Brynington, and who, in 1 and 2 Edward IL, occurs m 



the plea rolls as such oo-executor in an action against 
Nicholas de Frodesham and Roger de Cryeur for debt. 
It seems probable the Dokenftelds about this time ac- 
quired the manse manor, unless we suppose Hamo of 
Brunington to have been their male ancestor and the 
others collaterals. In 1 Edward I. Robert deDoken- 
field obtoined from William de Stokeport the manors 
ofDokenfield and Brynynton (not Bernington) for 
life, with remainder. Circ, 20, Edward III, there 
was a dispute between John Dokynfield and Richard^ 
the son of Richard de Vmon. In 2, Henry IV. 
John de Dokenfield held inter alia in joint 
feoffment with Alice, his wife, the manor 
of Brynnynington by military service. VaL 
per Ann. 40. In 3, Edward 7L, Robert 
Dokenfeld, Esq., held inter alia the manor of 
Brynnington, alias Portwodde, with a park and water 
mill thereon, from the king (in capite) by military 
service, and a yearly rent service of 2s 8d, value X13 
6s 8d, and nine messuages and 256 acres, six being 
wood and 40 moor and nuirsh, in Brynnington, in the 
same manor, value, £11 48 Id. In compiling the 
above the best authorities have been consulted^ 
amongst others the ** History of Cheshire," by 
Ormerod, from which facts herein stated have been 
gleaned. 1^* ^' 



Queries. 

[lew.] Wild Oats.— What is the origin of the 
well-known expression given at the head of this query 
in reference to that common but undefinable period 
of a man's life when he ib said to be *' sowing his wild 

oats?" lONOBAlfUS. 

[1697.] Stone at Wilmslow. — In the road at 
A1cock-green,Fulshaw, there is a stone resembling a 
milestone, which may have stood there a score of 
years. It bears this inscription :— 

"C.S.P. D.C. 1866." 
What does it mean ? F* 

[1698.] Thb Gibbet on Stocxpobt Obbat Moob. 
—I should be glad to know when this gibbet was last 
used, and when it was pulled down. Can any reader 
of Notes and Queries supply the information? 

A. J. S. 

[1699.] BOBOUOH BouNDAEiES.— Can any reader of 
Notes and Queries say when the boundaries of the 
borough were last walked by ihe officials of the cor- 
poration, and why the practice was discontinued ? 

A. J. S. 
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litotes. 

Stockfobt: Its Histobt. 

(Not. irog, 161g, 1621, 1684, 16lS. 1«58, 166i, 1674, 1686). 
Wtom Stockport t kneieni and Modern^ by B. Heeinb -th«m , Erq 

[1700] Adlington Square originally belonged to 
the Leghs of Adlington, hence its name. It contains 
aeveral old brick buildings, apparently erected about 
the reign of Charles the First, one of which still retains 
the name of the hall, but it has no history. The whole 
of the surrounding neighbourhood, about the reign of 
George the First, consisted almost entirely ef excellent 
residences in the midst of gardens and fields, some of 
which still remain ; while now it is one of the lowest 
districts in the town. The Leghs erected about this 
period a large house in Adlington Square, which was 
called the Mansion House, and was the dower house, 
built in the midst of a field with a garden extending 
to the river. The house was built of brick in an ex- 
cellent style, with wide hall, noble staircase, and lofty 
rooms elaborately finished. The west front was built 
fak a circular form, with large bay windows, affording 
beautiful views of the river with its rocky banks and 
winding valley, to which there was easy access by a 
flight of stone steps. The river at this point was well 
known as an excellent resort for fishermen. 

This house was formerly the residence of Mr Joseph 
Dale, Mayor of 8tockiK>rt in 1775, who established silk- 
-mills adjoining to it, which were worked by water 
power. The house is still standing, and with the 
** Square Mills" is the property of Henry Pearson, Esq., 

J.P. 

One of the fields referred to is named the ** Schools 
Grofte" in the Court Leet Records of 1724, and in the 
old map of Stockport the ancient school-house is re- 
presented, further reference to which will be found in 
the account of the Grammar SchooL 

Petty Carr House or Hall. This ancient half- 
timbered building stood in Chestergate, on the river 
side at the east end of Carr Green; its position is 
ihown on the old map, with large entrance gates, but 
it was taken down about a century ago. Its chief his- 
torical associations arise from its having been the resi- 
dence of Widow Smallwood, who was one of the 
earliest friends of the Rev. John Wesley, and fr^ 
quently entertained that distinguished clergyman on 
his vidts to Stockport during the introduction of 
Wflflleyan Methodism. 



Holly Vale, situated a little fur r her to the west, on 
the border of the township of Cheadle, was the birth- 
place of Sir George Back, R.N., the Arctic navigator. 
It was a half-timbered house, and was subsequently 
purchased by Major Marsland, who rebuilt it for his 
residence. But this modem house has been removed, 
and the whole site recently covered by a number of 
excellent cottages. 

The Royal Oak Inn was situate in the Little Under- 
bankjOn the westerly side of Tin Brook, and has given 
its name to the yard. Ii is shown in the old map to 
have been a large building having, three gablee ; but 
little, however, is known of its history — rumour states 
that somewhat later its licence was transferred to the 
Queen's Head. 

There was formerly an inn of considerable size in 
Lower Hillgate, named the Bull and Mouth, which 
occupied the site of the premises built about 1780 by 
Mr Ollive Sims, where he established the business so 
successfully carried on, first by him and afterwards 
by his son Samuel, both highly esteemed for their in- 
tegrity and uprightness, and then by Mr Alexander 
Henry Shaw, J.P., with equal respectability, and la-ely 
secured by Messrs Kay from the representatives of the 
late Mr Hornby. The buildings opposite, now used as 
a coopery, were stables to the inn. S noe that time 
Lower Hiilgate has been raised to ease the steepness 
of the hill ; these premises are, therefore, uow below 
the level of the street. 

The extensive shops and warehouses now occupied 
by the enterprising and successful firm, Messrs Kay 
Brothers, were erected about 1778, by Mr Willoby 
Abhbrook, Mayor of Stockport in 1779; he was great- 
grandfather of the author, and in these premises was 
the author's birthplace. 

Top of ye Hill Houses are mentioned in the old map : 
their situation is now known as the High-street: 
amongst them were several excellent residences with 
gardens and greenhouses. They were occupied as town 
houses by some of the surrounding gentry. In an old 
deed dated 1095, there is mention of a buildmg named 
Gorst Hall, as being about the site of the present 
Mansion House, but of whioh, or of its name, no further 
account has been found. 

The Mansion House was built by William Wright 
S ^., of Offerton Hall, for his town house. It is now' 
occupied by the Stockport Conservative Association. 
In this neighbourhood, also, lived two branches of the 
family of Tatton. 

The neighbourhood of Lord-street and StPetersgate 
formerly consisted of fields which were purchased by 
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William Wriffht, Esq., in 1758. There was at that time 
only a foot-road through them, leading to the west 
end of Stockport; and on October 9th, 1767, Mr 
Wrighr. made an agreement with Edward Tatton, of 
Stockport, William Tatton the elder of Withenshaw, 
and William Tbtton the younger, that a road should 
be formed from Top o' the Hill to St. Peter's Chapel — 
•* For all people whatsoever to go, come, pass and repass 
at all times to and from the said chapel, for the per- 
formance of and attendance upon divine worship upon 
all occasions to be administered therein, and also to 
and from the said chapelyard for the burial of the 
dead in the same yard, and also for a road or way to 
and from the said chapel and chapelyard for the car- 
riage of all sorts of materials for the reparation thereof, 
and as often as occasion shall be and require, and also 
for a road or way to and from the various fields in the 
neighbourhood." 

At this time there was a large windmill at the upper 
part of Lord-street, which from its prominent position 
was a landmark throughout the surrounding country. 
It ceased to be used at the beginning of the present 

century. 

At an early period both sides of the Middle and 
Higher Hillgate consisted chiefly of cottages occupied 
by hand-loom weavers, with a few excellent residences 
surrounded by gardens and pleasure-grounds, which 
have gradually given way to mills and works, required 
by the increasing industries of the town. 

At the south end of the Hillgate a lane leads to 
Bramhall, which was the first lane in Stockport laid 
with paving stones. £i>- 

Eastbbh Mareiaobs. 

[1701.] In England, love precedes and ptepares 
the way for marriag&--at least, this is our theory of 
courtship. In the East, marriage precedes and pre- 
pares for love— at least, this is the Oriental theory of 
the wedded state. It quite accords, therefore, with 
the Eastern ideas of the marriage relation th:it women 
should enter into it at an age which to us seems very 
unfit; and this practice of early marriages is also 
favoured by the fact that women reach their maturity 
at a much earlier age than with us. They are at the 
height of their bloom and beauty at 15 or 16. They 
are often married at 18 or 14, and sometimes as early 
as eight or nine ; and Dr. Yan-Lennep mentions one 
instance of a wedding which he attended in which the 
bride was so young that she was carried about in the 
arms of her reUUves. NaturaUy courtship is done by 
proxy, and the young men are cheated out of what an 



Englishman regards as one of his most sacred, inalien- 
able rights. The duty of looking up for the young 
man a suitable wife, which even in our own society 
the mother, aunts, or sisters often assume, in the East» 
by universal consent, devolves upon them. Womanly 
nature U essenrially the same the world over, and we 
may safely assume that they are n thing loath to per- 
form the duty which social custom intrusts to them. 
For this purpose they sally forth in a b.dy on their 
tour of inspeciion, call at any house which affords 
reasonable hope of containing a suitable inmate, ara 
invariably greeted with the utmost courtesy, and 
ushered at once into the reception- room. The young 
lady is summoned, and presently enters, bearing sweet> 
meats and water ; shts is arrayed in all the finery and 
jewels which belongto her dowry ; nor is it considered 
a breach of social propriety to inquire with partictt* 
larity respecting her marriage portion. This frank- 
ness prevents some of the awkwurd discoveries which 
sometimes occur with us after marriage to mar the 
happiness of the honeymoon. If the preliminaiy 
negotiations are satisfactory, a bargain is made be* 
tween the parents, in which the amount paid by the 
husband or on his behalf, either to the bride or to her 
parents, is definitely agreed upon. This, which under 
the Mosaic law was fixed at a uniform rate — at 50 
shekels, or £5 12s 6d— varies among the modem Jews 
with the condition of the bride's family, while among 
some of the Circassian tribes and the Tartars, as among 
the African savages, the daughter, when she reaches 
a marriageable age, is sold to the highest bidder. The 
parties are considered as afilanoed as soon as the mar> 
riage contract has been agreed to, but the nupUal 
ceremony is sometimes deferred for a considerable 
period, during which time the bride and groom are not 
permitted to see each other; their sole intercourse 
with each other is through the intervention of e 
** frieud of the bridegroom." The wedding dress is 
even more of a matter of importance with the Eastern 
bride than with us. The preparation of her toilet, in 
the presence of female friends, often occupies a large 
part of two days. The wedding veil, the bridal crown, 
the dodos or cap, are some of the emblems donned for 
the bridal ceremony. The costumes are often rich and 
gorgeous beyond expression. Fashion, as interpreted 
by an Oriental milliner quoted by Dr. Van-Lennep, 
prescribes the characteristics of an ideal wedding dress. 
It should measure six yards from the shoulders to the 
end of the train ; the long sleeves sweep the floor ; the 
material is silk ; it is elaborately embroidered by % 
party of professional embroiderers under the direcUon 
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of a chief. The sum |!»aid for superhitending the 
needle>work on a single robe referred to by Dr. Van- 
Lennep was about £100, while tiie charge for i he work 
dene by the subordinates was £500, and the entire 
cost of the dress was £2000 ; nor mast it be forgotten 
that labour in that country is very much less expen- 
siye than in this. The marriage festivities last often 
for a week, Hnd in man^^ sections of the East the old 
practices are still maintained. The bridegroom, with 
a procession, starts with mus'c and torches, by night, 
for the house of the b:ide, where, after a show of 
resistance, and sometimes quite a struggle, she is 
taken possession of, and borne away to her future 
home. This resistance by the coy maiden to the ap- 
proaches of her husband is curiously illustrative of 
the marringe customs of many cou tries, and in 
various forms — fn'>m that of African society, in which 
the bridegroom chases the fleeing bride, captures, and 
carries her away bodily, to that of the Neetorians, 
where the biide remains in a corner of the church 
until the time comes for the loining of hands, ^hen 
she is dragged half across the building by main 
strength towards her intended hustmnd, who is 
allowed to seize her band only after a vehement 
struggle, during which the officiating clergyman 
stands passively by. Whitb Rosb. 

Aldbblvt. 
[1703. J The manor of Nether Alderley, at a very 
early period, was held by the family of Alford, under 
a grant from one of the Earls of Chester. About the 
year 1202 &iir John Ardern was nurried to the heireaS 
of Alford, and his descendant died about 1423, leaving 
a daughter, who was subsequently married to Thos. 
Stanley. The reversion of the estate was sold by a 
grandson of his to Sir William Stanley, who was be- 
headed in the reign of Henry VII., at which period 
the estate was vested in the Crown. It was granted 
by Henry VIII. for a term of years to one Edward 
Pecham, and subsequently It was sold to Sir Edward 
Fitton and Sir Robert Tatton, of whom it was again 
paichaaed by Sir Thomas Stanley, ancestor of the pre- 
sent possessor. The ancient seat of this branch of a 
noble and illustrious family was of considerable 
antiquity. Sir Edward Stanley, about 17M, caused it 
to be nearly rebuilt, and in 25 years after this a disas- 
trous fire occurred, by which the structure was 
destroyed. The family removed to an old brick man- 
rion called The Park House, situated a*^ the southern 
end of the park, which at various times has been 
enlarged and beautified and is now the 
seat of Lord Stanley, the ball is beautified 



by extensive lawns and shrubberries. A 
park comprising 200 acres of land surrounds it» 
which is finely timbered and richly diversified 
by sylvan beauties. The beech trees of this 
locality are not equalled by any other in the county. 
The church is a venerable fabric dedicated to St. 
Mary, and consists of nave, chancel, and side aisles, 
the latter being s. parated from the nave by gothic 
arches rising from octagonal columns. The tower is 
castellated, which contains six musical bells. The 
living is a rectory valued at £750 in the patronage of 
Lord Stanley. The chancel was rebuilt in 1855. The 
rectory is a neat residence, situated on the east side of 
the churchyard. About 54 years ago (1880) an antique 
font wa« dug up in the churchyard. It was placed on 
the south side of tlie churchyard. In 1850 it was 
reported to be mantled in part with ivy. It is circa- 
lar, and ornamented with rude sculpture, and stands 
upon four pillars. The church does not contain many 
monuments, but there is a memorial to the Bev. 
Edward bkipton, rector of Alderley, who died 1630. 
It bear the foUewing quaint inscription: — 

Hare lies btlow an aged ■bepbeard ol^4 in haaTj day. 

ThOM stabborna weedea wUcb oome not off aniU tba Jodgment 

day; 
mhUbr m be led and fad vi b weleome paioe bis earefal nbeere ; 
He did not leara tbe moontaina blgbeat tnp por vtUi* a deape, 
Ibat ba misbt fava from boite bla faitbfnl floek vkich waa bla 

ean. 
To make tbem atiODg ba lost bJa atsangth aad taatad for tbair 

liara; 
Hov tbay mlgbt feed, aod grow and proaprr ha did dailv tall ; 
Than baying abowcd tbam bov to icada, bea bade them all 

fanwall. 

There are seveial halls in this locality, of which a 
brief notice is intended to be given. In 1850, the old 
hall situated north-east from the church was let as 
tenements. Alderley Cross, in 1850, was situated at 
the cross of the roads, about a quarter of a mile north ; 
a short pillar, probably the remains of the ancient 
cross, was then placed upon a square pile of stones. 
Alderley Edge extends into the township of Ghorley, 
and has become a place of considerable importance. 
It 1b a somewhat precipitous iising ground, and is 
situated on the borders of the parishes of Alderley and 
Wilmslow. It has been brought into well-merited 
notice by the action of the London and North- 
western authorities. Since its completion many 
elegant residences have been erected, principally by 
merchants and gentlemen who have places of business 
in Manchester. The first house of this class was built 
in 1845, since which period the village has increased 
in house acoomnsodation, and there.aie villa residences 
of considerable sice and pretention, surrounded by 
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large anfl beautifully laid-«ut grounds. These extend 
some distance at the foot of the hills, and contain the 
usual proportion of trading and labouring families* 
No doubt a large portion of this rapid growth and 
development may b6 attributed to the *fact of the 
railway company granting free tickets for a period of 
20 years to and from Manchester and the intermediate 
stations, to all parties who erected a dwelling worth 
£50 per annum within a mile of Alderley Station. A 
commodious and elegant hotel was erected in 1844, of 
red brick, with stone finishings. It cost upwards of 
£0000. A strange incident is connected with the postal 
arrangements. This authority refused to recognise the 
existence of any such place as Alderley Edge. In 
1863 the matter was taken up with great vigour by 
the London press. There was no delivery of letters, 
the excitement increased, meetings were held, and 
memorials sent up ; all this labour seemed to be in 
vain, until at last a formidable guarantee fand was 
raised for the purpose of securing this desirable boon. 
Perseverance prevailed, and there is now a postal 
delivery. There is a good coffee house, which is very 
much patronised by those who avail themselves of the 
trips to Alderley. A book sodety existed in 1863, 
affording the means of literary re- union ; a mechanics' 
institute, a cricket club, and other institutions like- 
wise exist. It has, in addition to St. Phillip's Church, 
a Wesleyan Chapel, and two schoolrooms used for 
public worship, one of which is in connection with 
the Church of England. During the summer months 
this splendid place is visited by thousands of children 
and artisans, being within easy reach. £. H. 

Red and its Associations. 
[1703.] Red seems to be the colour around which 
the most extensive folk-lore has clustered ; there being 
a regard all over the world for things red. It was 
once held sacred to Thor, the God of lightning, and 
Grimm suggests that the roLin has been singled out 
for worship from among birds on account of its 
colours. In the same way the Highland women tie 
a piece of red worsted thread round their cows' tails 
previous to turning them out to grass for the first 
time in the spring. It secures their cattle, they say, 
like the red berries of the rowan or mountain ash, 
from an evil eye and all kinds of witchcraft ; for, ac- 
cording to an old couplet : — 

Bovan t ib and red thread. 
Keep 'he devil* from th Ir speed. 

It is interesting, also, to trace the same superstition 

abroad, as in Esthonia, where mothers put some red 

thread in their babies' cradles as a preservative 



against danger. And in China, something red is tied 
round children's wrists as a safeguard against evil 
spirits. In the same country, red holds a prominent 
place in marriage ceremonies. Thus, red doth is 
placed on the threshold of the bridegroom's house^ 
over which the bride must pass ; and at betrothals* 
says Mr Dennys, " there are provided, in addition to 
the betrothment cards, four large needles, and two 
red silk threads, and two of the former, threaded with 
one of the threads, are stuck into each card." The 
red thread is supposed to represent that with which 
the feet of all mortals are in the spirit-world tied to 
those who are fated to be husband and wife; in 
other words, it represents unalterable fate. A similar 
thread is employed to tie together the cups out of 
which the bride and bridegroom drink. 

A. Stxwabt. 



Iteplies. 



Wild Oats. 

(No 1696.) 
[1704.1 In Kent if a person has been talking at 
random it is not uncommon to hear it said ** you ara 
talking havers," or folly. Havers in both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire signifying oats. Q.C. 



[1705.] The Coronation Stonb.— In a brief ac- 
count of the Great Exhibition of 1851, mention is made 
of a stone now forming part of the Coronation Chair 
at Westminster Abbey, and stating that originally it 
was the stone used by Jacob as a pillow when he had 
his ever memorable dream, .also stating that it had 
been used at the coronation of kings and queens 
since that time. I should be very glad if some 
reader possessing an account of these historical facts 
would forward particulars to Notes and Queries, as I 
feel sure they would be of interest to others besides 

A Stockpobtonian. 



I'HB Musician. — He drew his breath with a gasping 
sob, with a quivering voice he sang, but his voice 
leaked out and could not drown the accompanist's 
clamorous bang ; he lost his voice in the midde A, ^ 
faltered on the low«r D, and foundered at length like 
a battered wreck adrift on the wild high C. 
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SatubdaY) July (>th, ]88i. 



^MkPttfi. 



Jdlt. 

Thm cani^, bol Jidj, boiling like to Art. 

That all h'B garm* nr» bo bad oaai away ; 
Upr^n a Uou nglog yet wl b Ire 

H« boldly lode woA made bim to obej : 
(I« vaa ibe be*»t tbat vbHom did foray 

Tbe Feanao fonec, till tbe Amibiuionlde 
H^m »>]ew, and vlib ble bide did bim array :) 

Babind bie baok a aeytbe. and hw bl« aid<>. 

Under bia bilt, lie bora a • iekle eiroUng wide. 

[i706,] July is now what our old po( ts loved to 
call ** sweet summer-time, when the leaves are green 
and long," for in such brief word-painting did they 
picture this pleasant season of the year. 

July e^mca ia wltb fanr^nt brat. 
That lit^na picoi toM etona <if wheaf. 
And maoy a loaoioiui. tempting frait| 
Aud many a vbolaaome naafal roo*. 

Tlius, during this hot month, while perusing the 

ancient ballad-lore, we sigh and wish we oould recall 

the past, were it only to enjoy a week with Bobin 

Hood and his meriy men in the free old forests 

AU under the gReawood tiee. 

All over the northern hemisphere July is allowed to 

be the warmest month of the year, notwithstanding 

that the son has then commenced hisreoeasion from the 

tropicof Cancer. Thisisowing to tbeaccumulatingeffect 

of the heat, while tbe sun is still so long above the 

horizon. Mrs Newton Crosland (Camilla Touladn) 

evidently alludes to this in her pretty song for July, 

where she sings — 

Kov Job OB llptee itaade 
(FM>«eva and frntt in both bar 1 aada) 
Ob ibai aieh by anmmcr boi t. 
And «i b lainbow traa»vea gilt, 
Ubich from apiing to aatumn soar. 
We nioat tiaTane eveay }ear. 
Liet 1 Ibe viUowa klaa tbe etxcam 
Wbete tlie water-lilUa gleam. 
And npoo tbe eommerair 
Mnaie Soatetb eTerymhere. 

The great heat of the month led to a superstition 
among the Romans ; they conceived that this pre- 
eminent warmth, and tho diseases and other calamities 
flowing from it, were somehow connected with the 
rising and setting of the star Oanicula — the Little 
Dog— in coinddenoe with the sun. They accordingly 
conferred the name of Dog Days upon the period be- 
tween the 8rd of July and the 11th of August The 
utter baselessness of the Boman superstition has been 
well shewn by tlie ordinary processes of nature, for 
Canicula does not now rise in coincidence with the 
sun till the latter end of August, while, of course, as 



we have said, the days begin on the 3rd of July. It 
has abo been remarked that the heliacal rising of 
Canicula is getting later and later every year in all 
latitudes ; yet tUe dog days continues to De a popular 
phrase, and probably will long continue so. It is un- 
doubtedly undi)r some lingering regard for the old 
notion, as much as from a consideration of the effect 
of extreme heat upon canine flesh and blood, that 
magistra es of towns so often order dogs to be muzzled 
about the beginning of July. 

Towards the end of July most of our birds are silent 
— even the robin and the wren are but rarely heard 
again until the end of August. Large flocks of young 
birds may now be seen flying together, and many 
think tliat they have been driven away by the old 
ones, so congregate for company ; their assembling 
together has nothing to do with migration, as it is tbe 
case with those that never leave us, as well as witli 
others that will soon migrate. The chiff-chaff is one 
of the few birds that neither the heat of the summer 
nor the advance of the season can silence, for it sings 
better in July than in aviy of the earlier months. One 
of the earliest singers in the morning is the cliaffioch, 
which may often be heard before three o*clock during 
the long days ef summer. 

Of the more important events that are commemo- 
rated during this month mention m<iy be made of the 
Battle of the Boyne, July 1st, 1690, and the pelebra. 
tion of the American Independence, July 4th, 1776* 
Ever since that memorable 1st July, 1690, the anni- 
versary of the day has been held in great regard by 
the Protestants in Ireland. As it gave them relief 
from the Catholic majority, the holding of the day in. 
affectionate reoaembrance was but natural and allow- 
able. Almost down to our own time, however, the 
celebration has been managed with such strong ex- 
ternal demonstrations, as could not but be felt as 
grievous by the Catholics; and the consequence has 
been tliat t^e fight begun on Boyne water has been 
in some degree renewed every year since. As regards 
the anniversary of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence this has ever since been celebrated as a 
great national festival throughout the United States, 
the day being ushered in with the ringing of bells, 
the firing of cannon, the display of the national flag, 
and other evidences of public rejoicing. A national 
salute is fired at sunrise, noon, and sunset from every 
fort and man-of-war. The army, militia, and volun- 
teer troops parade, with bands of music, and join 
with the dtizens in patriotic processions. The 
ftaious Declaration is solemnly read, and orators. 
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nppointed for the occasion, deliver wliat are 
termed Fourth of Julj orations, in which tlie 
history of the country is reviewed, and its 
past and coming glories proclaimed. Dinners, toasts, 
and speeches follow, and at night the whole country 
blazes with bonfires, rockets, roman candles, and 
fireworks of every dedcriptioa. Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams, two of the most distinguished signers of 
the Declaration of Independence— Uie one the author 
and tlie other its chief advocate— and each liaving 
filled the highest ofiEioee in the Republic which they 
founded, died on the 4th of July, 1826, giving a sin- 
gular solemnity to its fiftieth anniversary wiiich, on 
that account, was one of extraordinary splendour. 

The common adage regarding St. Swithln, as every- 
one knows, is to the effect that as it rains or is fair 
on St. Swithin's day, the 15th of July, Uiere will be a 
continuous track of wet or dry weatlier for Uie forty 
day's ensuing. 

Rt. flvithln's day if th^n doit imin 
For forty dajs it »luU leBMln ; 
St. Bvithin*! day if tbon be f^ 
Fur fovty d^yt 'nriU xain naeiaair. 

As indicating the origin of this SainVs day there are 
different versions, and some maintain that it rained 
on this and for forty subsequent days, because it was 
decided to inter his remains in direct opposition to 
)iis wishes. Recent inquiry, however, has somewhat 
npsot this popular notion, and it is alleged that tlie 
diy was derived from some primeval png'an belief 
regarding the meteorological prophetic diameter of 
some day about the same period of tlie year as St. 
Swithin's. Such adaptations, it is well known, woto 
very frequent on the supplanting throughout Europe 
of lieathcnism by Christianity. In furtiier confirma- 
tion of this view it is to be observed that in various 
countries of tlie European Continent tlie same twlief 
prevails, though differences exist as to the period of 
the particular day in question. Thus in France, St. 
Medard's day (June 8) and the days of Saints Oervais 
and Protais. In addition to St. S within we have a 
weather proverb which states that — 

'Twill rtin more or les^ t »r frar weeks tigithur . 
If the flr»t ( f Jalj be laioy wtaiher 

According to the pleasing Tolish idei that each 
month of the year is under the influence of a precious 
stone, we ought to be hnppy in the month of Joly, as 
The stone named for it is the cornelian and the quality 
it represents is content. 

July was originally the fifth month of the Roman 
year, and thence denominated Quintiiis. In the 



Alban calendar it had a complement of tliirty-six days, 
which Romolus reduced to thirty-one, and Numa to 
thirty, and it stood thus for many centuries. Julius 
Ceesar restored it to thirty-one days, and being his natal 
month he is said to have feltagreatinterest in it. Mark 
Antony changed its name to July in honour of Ctesar. 
Our Saxon forefathers called it Hey Monatn, because 
therein they usually mowed and made their liay har- 
vest; and also the Mied Monath, from tlie meads 
being tlien in their b:oom. £d. 

QoYT OB Mebsky. 

[1707.] Mr H. Heginbotham, J.P., of Stockport, 
furnishes the following ** opinions " respecting the 
name of that portion of tlie river between Compstall 
and Stockport :— 

A D. 1578. William Smith, Rouge Pursuivant, thus 
describes tlie origin and course of the Mersey :— 

The oourbe of the River of Marsey. The Marsey is 
the second river of Cheshire, wMch springeth at a 
place called Woodhead, amongst the Peak Hills ; 
wherd these tliree shires, Yorksliire, Darbyshire, 
and Cheshire do Join togetlier ; and keepeth his 
course soutli-west to Mottram-in-Long>en dale, 
being the limit and mark between Derbysliire and 
Cheshire from the very head ; until it meet with a 
small river name Goit ; which is three miles be- 
neath the said Mottram ; where, turning west, it 
crosseth over a comer of Cheshire whereby it 
Imtli Cheshire en both sides and cometh te the 
market town of Stopford, but before it cometh 
there it taketh in the Tame, which departeth 
Cheshire and Lancashire till it meet witli \)w 
Marsey ; and then the Marsey divideth them all 
its cour.<e, which is frem Stopford to Choadic, 
where it receiveth a small river that cometh out 
of Lyme Pnrk, by Pointon, Norbury, and Broui- 
hall, and then passeth on to Northen. 

The whole course of the M'irsey is about thirty- 
four miles. 

The same writer observes with ros{»oct to the river 
Tame :— 

The Taume springeth in Yorksliire at a village culled 
Taume, and parteth Lancastiire and Cheshire as* 
under all his course, which is from Micklehurst to 
Staley Hall, Ashton-under'Lyice, Duckenfieid 
Denton, Reddish, and so near Stopford falleth into 
the Marsey, where it givetli over both name and 
office ; the Tthole couise is cbcut ten miles. 
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A.D. 1613. Drayton, in his Poly olbion^ the Cheshire 
portion being published about 1613, thus refers to the 
river Mersey . — 

O I thou thrice happy shire, confined so to bee, 
Tw'Xt two so famous AkkU as Mersey Is, and Deo. 
Ihy Dee upon the Wettt from Wales <foth thte 

divide : 
Tlie Mersey on the North, from the Lancastrian 

side. 
Thy naturail sister shire ; and linkt unte thee so, 
That Lancashire' along with Cheshire still doth goe. 
As towards the Derbian Peake, and Moreland ^wbich 

doe draw 
More mountainous and wild) the high-crown'd 

ShutUings lawe. 

These lines are accompanied by singularly clear mips 
distinctly indicating the courses of the streams. Many 
of the rivers are presided over by quaint and 
picturesque drawings of the Naiads of the waters. 
The portions relatisig to Lanoishire and Cheshire have 
been admirably reproduced by my esteemed friend Mr 
J. Eglington Bailey, P.S.A., in the April number of the 
Palatine Sole Book^ and are well deserving of exami- 
nation. The map for Cheshire shows the origin of the 
Mersey to be from Woodhoad. 

1680. In an ancient map of Stockport drawn about 
this time, engraved for the first time in the fourth 
part of my History qf Stockport, vol. 11. p. 97, the 
** River of Marcy " is seen passing through the town 
above the Junction of the Tame. 

1748. In a map of " Cheshire from the latest and 
best Surveys,'* the Mersey ia shown as arising at 
Woodhead, and there is no mention of the Etherow. 

1748. In the Geograpkia Maynte Britannia^ or eorrtt^ 
Maps qfdUtke Counties, published October 12, 1748, 
the river Mersey is also given as arising at Woodhead, 
and also without mention of the Etherow. 

1749. Britannia Depicta, or OyUhy's Actual Survey, 
improved by Owen with maps and plans, engraved by 
Bowen, sliows the erigin of the Mersey at Woodhead ; 
no allusion to the river Etherow. 

The first mention I have hitherto found of the river 
Etherow is made by the Rev. John Watson in his 
description of Melandra Castle, in Archaologia, vol. iii. 
p. 236, which he describes to be situated '* on the south 
side of tlie river Mersey (or as some call it the Edrow) 
near Woolley Bridge, in the parish of Olossop.*' I do 
not remember when he published this description, but 
probably about the year 1772. 

1795. Aikin,in his ** General Account of Cheshire," 
contained in his Description of the country thirty or 
fortv miles round Manchester, says : — 

The Mers^ takes its origin from a conflux of streams 



near the junction of Cheshire with Derbyshire 
end Yorkshire, and first forms the eastern limit of 
the eastern horn of Cheshire under the name of 
the Etherow River. When arrived at the place 
where the Qoyt meets it coming from the south, 
they together continuing a middle dkecUon flow 
across the root of the horn, as it may be termed, 
and reach Stockport. Here the Tamat which may 
be reckoned the other parent of the Mersey, and 
^hich forms the western limit of the eastern horn, 
falls in. From this junction the Mersey uuder its 
proper name forms the boundary between Lanca- 
shire and quite to the sea. 
Again— 
The Ooyt rises near the place where the road from 
Macclesfield to Buxton crosses the limits of the 
county, and it forms the boundary between 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, till it meets the Etherow 
river near Chadkirk, as before described. Tie 
united streams keep the name of Qoyt till they 
reach the Mersey at Stockport. 

Aikin, however, is rather contndictory in his refer- 
ences to the Mersey. For instance, on page 470 he 
says : — 
The Wood-head, seven miles from Mottram, is a 
place well known to the weary travellers who 
have crossed the hilJs above in their way from 
Yorkshire. It consists of three public and a few 
private houses. The Mersey even at this place is 
a powerful stream in winter, pouring down in 
great rapidity and sometimes over*flowing the 
meadows on its banks. It rises from different 
springs about one mile from the inn called Salters- 
brook-house, within the West Biding of Yorkshire, 
and rather more than four miles above the Wood- 
head, and it is Joined in its oouzae to Mottram by 
several rivulets which take their rise from these 
barren hUls and moors* large tracts of which 
scarcely yield a blade of grass for the half-starved 
sheep. 

In all his locil references to places on the stream be- 
tween Woodhead and the Water Meetings at Comp- 
stall, Aikin almost invariably calls the river the 
Mersey. 

1797. In A Reduced Map of <As country round Man- 
Chester, puUishod May 1, 3797, the river is named 
Mersey throughout its course, and the Etherow is not 
referred to. 

1711. Nichols, a rector of Stockport, writing in a 
Latin poem ** De Uteris hiventis," whilst describing 
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the rectory and town of Stockport, thus refera to the 
Mersey : — 

Where the hish bank of Mersey's dtream appears, 
A pleasant hill its summit gently rears, 
Built my myself : On this my mansion stands, 
And of the town a distant view commands ; 
More varied beauties this sweet view contains 
Than all the cbarms of far-famed Tempo's plains. 
Neat is the town, and in a pleasant site, 
In all things rich for use and for delight. 

Whittaker.in his History of Manchester, octavo 
edition, 1773, vol. 1, p. 200, when describing the ford 
of Stockport, says that it was about 200 yards above 
the present bridge of Stockport (Lancashire Bridge), 
and about sixty below the union of the Mersey and 
the Tame. 

William Stopford, a native of Stockport and a rela- 
tion of the writer, published, about the year 1800, an 
engraved map of Stockport and its environs, which 
shows the river to be named The Mersey for a con- 
siderable distance above the town, but as his map 
does not include Compstall it does not refer to the 
Etherow. A reduced copy of this map will appear in 
the final part of my History of Stockport. 

1810. Marriott, in his Lyine and the Neiyfibourkood, 
page 37, says: ** The Mersey, which is composed of the 
streams of the Ooyt from the Derbyshire hills snd the 
Etherow, unite themselves below Marple Bridge. . . 
From Chadkirk the River Mersey takes its course 
^^*estcrly to the town of Stockport." 

1835. In the map of Stockport published by Par- 
liament, with the description of the corporate towns 
after t lie passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
the Mersey is shown to flow through the entire town. 
A copy of this map was issued in part 1 of the History 
vf Stockport. 

The Government surveys also all describe the Mersey 
ns being formed by the junction of the Qoyt with the 
Etherow, and many directories incline either to the 
tirs' or the second proposition, but it is a well-known 
fact that in the compilation of local surveys, direc- 
tories, and encyclopfedias,inquiries are generally made 
from some prominent person, but whose information 
is frequently Imperfect, and therefore not to be relied 
upon. 

A large number of other opinions might be added, 
but it appears to me to be unnecessary, and I shall 
now content myself with giving the chief reasons 
which have led me to the conplosions at which I have 
arrived. 

With respect to the Mersey beginning at Portwood 
ilridge in the town of Stockport, with all doe defer. 



ence to my highly esteemed friend Mr Orindon, wit h 
whose opinions upon most questions I most cordially 
agree, and to his very respectable authority the late 
Mr Sbipman, I submit that I have found no sufficient 
authority as yet to induce me to agree with him on 
this point. 

The name of Goite Hall has been frequently adduced 
as an argument to prove that tlie name of the river 
Gtoyt should be continued to Stockport. It must be 
remembered, however, that the township of Bredbury 
was anciently divided into two parts, the one held by 
the Ardemes, whose residences were at Stockport and 
Harden, and tlie other by the Davenports of Henburyj 
having Goite Hall, at the other end of the township, as 
their family home. The Ardemes purchased the 
Davenpoi-t portion, and afterwards held manorial 
courts for the whole under the name of The Manor of 
Bredbury- cum-Goite, and in the description of Uie 
properties of Lord Alvanley sold in 1825, which con - 
prised nearly 2000 acres of land in tliis township, the 
river is called throughout The River Mersey or Goy te. 
It may bo as well here to refer to two old docu- 
ments which have considerable bearirig on this ques- 
tion: — The first is the perambulation of the 
boundaries of Macclesfield Forest mado in 1619, in the 
reign of King James the First, which contains the 
following clause : — 
They (the jury) say that the circuit of the said 
Forest of Macclesfield begins at a certain bridge 
now called Ot'erspoole Bridge, and formerly called 
Rohehoudnesbrigg, and so ascending the water 
of Mersey as far as the water of Guyte, and as- 
cending the water of Guyte as far as certain 
mosses Ifing between the waters of Guyte and 
the water of Dane Messe. 
The otlicr document is much older : it is the an- 
cient charter by which Sir Robert de Stokeport 
granted, between the years 1209 and 1228, the Town- 
ship of Marplo to his brother-in-law, Sir William de 
Vernon. The places mentioned are difficult to 
localize, but the references to the rivers and the 
boundaries of Marplo, as given in tliis charter, clearly 
show that the river above Stockport even at that 
early age was known as the Mersey as high as the 
junction of the Goyt. The clause is as follows :— 
Within these limits from Hiderlektop on the Mer- 
sey, going up as far as the Goyt, and then going 
up the Goyt as far as Wibberlektop and from Wib- 
berlektop as far as the great highway, and then 
going down the great highway as far as Kartel- 
ache, and then coming down from Karte'ache as 
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fir as HiderlektopAnd then coming down Hider- 
lektop as far as the Mersey. 

There is little possibility, from modem nomencla- 
ture, to Slate the exact spot where Hiderlektop was 
placed— most probably it was about Otterspoole 
Bridge ; from thence the line would extend aloa^ the 
river as high as Gompstall, being the boundary be- 
tween Marple and Wemeth, and then along the Goy t, 
the boundary between Marple and Derbyshire, as 
high as the Strines, and thence to Wibbersley ; yet it 
is sufficiently clear to show that the portion of the 
river, at least until the junction of the Goyt, was, even 
at that early period, known as the Mersey. 

Now with respect to the origin of the Mersey at the 
Water Meetings below Gompstall. More than 300 
years ago, after personal survey of the country, the 
name of Mersey was applied to this river from its 
very rise at Saltersbrook House, an opinion confirmed 
by Bubiequent surveys, and which remained unques- 
tioned for more than 200 years. Then, probably 
o ^eiog to 3ome local circumstances, the name Eiherow 
was origin ited, and its use has been strengthened by 
the necessity of the localisation of this portion of the 
river, in consequence of its having t)een adopted by 
the Manchester Corporation for its water supply. 

Notwithstanding this, in accordance with ancient 
us<kge, and in deference to the opinion of the early 
geographers, it appears to me to l)e correct to say that 
the origin of the Mersey is at SaItersbrook,near Wood- 
head, and that it is entitled to that name not only to 
the Water Meetings below Gompstall, but to the 
whole of its course. Ed. 

Tns Anciekt Chartebs of Macclesfield. 

[1708] Macclesfield is generally designated an 
" Old Borough,'* •' The Good Old Town," &c. ; an 
appellation to which it Is deservedly entitled when 
compared to many corporate towns of greater im- 
portance. The great centres of industry, such as 
Manchester, Birmingham, &c., date their municipal 
privileges subsequently to the passing of the Reform 
Act, 1832. The origin of the municipal constitution 
of our ancient boroughs is interwoven with the 
earliest circumstances of English history, and their 
regulations and bye-laws were established in practice 
long before they were settled hy law. It appears 
that this town was first made a free boroujh by 
Edward, son of King Henry IIL (afterwards Edward 
I.), who, whilst he was Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester, granted to this town the first charter dated 



the 29th of May, in the forty-fifth year of his father's 
'eign, 1261, which was afterwards confirmed by King 
Edward III., in the 8th year of his reign. Several 
charters, or confirmations, of privileges have since 
been granted to this town, notably one by King 
Charles II., in the thirty^sixth year of his refgn. By 
this he declares it a free borough, to have a common 
Mftif ^'f grants power and authority of bringing 
wa'erby pipes, or otherwise, from all or any of the 
springs in the waste lands, with the profits arising 
therefrom, to be applied to the public good, and con- 
firms all their former privileges. 

The first charter, above referred to, granted by 
Edward, as Earl of Chester, in the year 1261— 628 
years since— is remarkable for its reference to certain 
customs and privileges, which have long ago become 
exMnct ; or from the altered state of society are no 
longer required. The terms in which some of the 
dauses are conveyed have altogether lost their mean 
log to most of t^e people of this generation, but 
nevertheless, they will be useful as leAiowing in the 
light of landmarks, the history of our progress. The 
first clause commences with — 

1st. Making the town a free borough. 

2nd. To have *< Guild Merchant," with its appur- 
tenances. 

3rd. Free through Cheshire by land and water from 
toll, passage, pontage, stallage, lastage, or ballast, 
and all customs except salt at wiches. 

4th. Free pasture and housebootand hayboot in the 
Earl's forest (paunage and hog feeding excepted). 

5th. Not to be impleiuled but in their own courts, 
and if any man shall be at our mercy for any 
forfeitures, to pay twelvopence before judgment, 
and afterwards reasonable costs, unless the for^ 
feiture belongs to the Earl's prerogative. 

6th. To grind at the Prince's mill, paying only the 
twentieth grain. To make their own rulers with 
consent of Earl or his bailiff. 

7th. To bold their burgesses and lands for twelve 
pence a year. 

8th. To sell or mortgage their lands to whom they 
would, except to rel&ious houses, reserving still 
to the Earl the right of his bakehouse. The 
second charter is of Edward III., in the eighth 
year of his reign, 13d4, reciting and confirming 
his grandfather's, the before-named charfer, 
twenty-second year of Edward III., impleaded 
and cost for using a fgwol^ pay to the £«rl a fine of 
10 marks for that privilege. 

The third charter is of Richard II., in which he is 
styled "King of England, France, and Lord of Ireland," 
thirteenth year of his reign, 1390, re:iting the Earl's 
charter and confirming their privileges and exempt- 
ing them from obstructions or impediments from 
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him, }\\a justices, escheators, sheriffs, or his or their 
officers, &c. 

The fourtli ciiarter is from Edward IV., dated the 
fifth jear of his reign, 1465, reciting and oonfirmiBg 
the aforesaid charter. 

The fifth charter is of Queen Elisabetl), in tlie sixth 
year of her reign, 1564, recites and confirms all the 
charters previously granted to Macclesfield. 

The sixth charter is of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
thirty-seventh year of her reign, 1595. 1st. It recites 
and confirms all the afore-mentloned charters, ^nd. 
An humble supplication, incorporates by the name of 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. 8rd. Gives right of 
purchasing lands, profits, jurisdictions, hereditament 
of all sorts, in fee and perpetuity. 4th. Of disposing 
of the same. 5th. Of sueing, or being sued, in any 
court, witli the righ^ of person or liege subject ; con- 
firming all tlieir charters, customs, and privileges, 
excepting where by charters excepted, lEc 

AFaeskan. 

Beabdb and Moustaches. 

[1709.] I have copied the following from Beeton's 
" Bible Dictionary," and perhaps yoii may And it 
suitable for Notes and Queries :—'* Among the Jews 
much attention was paid to the beard. To show any 
contempt towards it, by plucking it or touching it, 
except from respect or courtesy, was esteemed a gross 
insult, while to kiss it, respectfully and affectionately, 
was regarded as a signal mark of friendship. Tearing 
out the bearJ, cutting it off, or neglecting to train or 
dress it, were all expressions of deep mourning. (Ezra 
ix. 3, Isa. XV. 2, Jer. xli. 5, and zlviii. 87.) Tlie 
Arabians at this day cherish great respect for the 
beard. They solemnly swear by it, and their most 
significant and comprehensive plirase to express tlieir 
good wishes for a friend is, * May God preserve your 
blessed beard.' We are told of an Arab who was 
wounded in the jaw, and chose to hizard his life 
rather than to have his beard cut off, that the sur- 
geon might examine the wound. Hence the insult 
offered to David's ambassadors (2 Sam. x. 4, 5.) And 
hence, too, the force of that passage where the prophet 
is made to stand in the place of Jerusalem, and to re- 
present in his own person the severe judgments tliat 
were to be inflicted on her. (Ezek. v. 1, 5.) The 
Egypti&ns were accustomed to leave a small tuft of 
hair on the extremity of the chin. The Jewish law 
(Lev. xix. 27) forbade an imitation of this heathen 
fashion.'' Jos. Gbabam. 
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Thb Cobonation Stoke. 

(No. 1706 ) 

[1710.] There are two or three different veratons 
with respect to the origin of the stone now used at the 
coronation of kings and queens in England. All 
aoc )unt3, however, go to prove that it is of great 
age, and possessed of much interest for the antiquary. 
Dean Bradley has set forth what appears to be tiie 
most accurute description of it| at the same time 
accounting for the many discrepancies in its history. 
He says that originally an inscription in Latin was 
attached to it, stating that the stone was the pillow on 
which Jacob rested his head at Bethel, and the legend 
went on to say that ii was carried from Palestine to 
Egypt, thence to Spain. Prom Spain it was said to 
have been conveyed to the Hill of Tara in Ireland. In 
the ye-ir 1851, in order to meet the convenience of the 
visitors to the Great Exhibition, the head guide 
wrote on a label a notice to the effect that the stone 
had been used at the coronation of the ancient kings 
of Scotland and Ireland, but he omitted translating 
that part of the L'ltin legend relating to Jacob's 
pillow, while retaining the closing part relating to 
Ireland. The label having become dusty and dirty, 
the present guide who hid considerable antiquarian 
knowledge, turned it over recently, and on the back 
wrote simply the historical lact with regard to Scot- 
land, and ignored the legend entirely. The dean, how- 
ever, has in contemplation the addition of a separate 
inscription, setting forth the curious legend of its 
alleged travels in the Holy Land as distinct from the 
authenticated hiatory of the stone, for geologists have 
conclusively shown that the chair is of Scotch lime- 
stone, and tliat no stone of the kind is to be found in 
Palestine or Egypt. 

The Anglo- Israelites, a body o. men who for the 
past twenty years have been tiying to prove to the 
worM in general, and to the English people in par- 
ticular, that we Britons are the only real and true 
descendants of the lost ten tribes of Israel, attach 
uucli importance to this Ceronation Stone, and quote 
Scripture to an inordinate length showing that this 
stono is supposed to have been taken away from 
Bethel by the House of Joseph when they destroyed 
the city and its inhabitants (Judges i ) ; and a tradition 
that whosoever possessed that stcne would be especially 
blessed, and be king or chief, was current among the 
Jews, the stone itself being guarded by them with 
jealous care. On the first destruction of Jerusalem 
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some of the Royal Family of Jadah are suppoaed to 
have escaped, and to have gone in search of an a^lum 
beyond the sea, taking this precious stone with them. 
Their resting-place was Ireland, where th^ founded a 
kingdom. Many centuries afterwards a brother of the 
king, descended from these exiles, and named Fergu.^, 
went with his brother's permission to found a king- 
dom in Scotland. He said, however, he would not go 
without the sacred stone. This his brother refused to 
give him, but Fergus stole it, and established a king- 
dom in Scotland. His descendants became kings of 
all Scotland, and were crowned sitting on that stone, 
which was taken away by Edward I., and now lies in 
Westminster Abbey. 

If fiklf4 go right where'er thia etone is tonnA, 
The 8o%ita ehall moaeiehs ot ih a realm be foanil. 

The Anglo-Israelites have many publications bearing 
on this subject, one, The Nation's Glory Leader, having 
gone int ) Uie subject in a most extensive manner. 

A Rbadbb. 
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Saturday, July 12th, 1884. 



Thb Petition of the Lbttbb H to the Cockneys, 

Wliereas by you I have been driven 

From 'ouse, irom 'ome, from 'ope, and 'eaven, 

And placed by your most learned society 

In hezile, hangutsh, and hanziety, 

And charged, without one just pretence. 

With harrogance and impudence. 

I liere demand full restitution. 

And beg you'll mend your helocution. 

Answer of the Gockceys to the letter H. 

Whereas we've rescued you ingrate 

From 'orror, '«voc, and from 'ate ; 

From 'orse-pond, 'anting, and from 'alter. 

And consecrated you in naltar. 

And placed you where you'd never be. 

In honour and in honesty. 

We think your talking an intrusion, 

And sliali not mend our elocution. 

THE FABMZB. 

There is a farmer who is Y's 
Enough to take his E's, 
And study nature with his I's, 
And think of what he C's. 

He hears the chatter of the J's 
As they each other T's, 
And Z's that when a tree D K's 
It makes a home for beee. 

A pair of oxen he will U's 
With many haws and G's« 
And their mistakes he will X Q's 
While ploughhig for his F's. 

In raising crops he all X L's 
iknd therefore little O's, 
And when he hoes his soil by Fpells 
He also soils his hosei 



Stockport: ItsHistoby. 

(N 8. 1003,1818. 16 4, 1634, 1613. 1653, 1661. 1674. 1689. 1700.) 
Fh>in Stockport : Aneient emd Modem, by H. Heginbobham, Esq . 
[171 1.] Heaviley Hall, situate at the south end of Stock- 
port, was a very ancient residence belonging to the Leghs 
of Adlington, and is thus described in the survey of 
their Stockport property in 1577 : " The Mansion ho wse, 
being an olde ruynose of iiij bayes and at either ende 
an uccle ende standing in length northest and sowthe- 
west. Item an olde decayed turf howse of ij bayes. 
Item a bame of iij bayes. Item an old kylne almoste 
decayed for want of repa'clons. Item, a yorde wherein 
bothe the howse and bame do stande and iij gardens 
or hemp yordes boundinge upon heveley lane on the 
sowthewest p'te." &c. 

A part of this estate is now known as Lockwood's 
Fold, and was purchased by the promoters of the 
Stockport Borough Cemetery in 1836, 

Mile i2nd Hall stands at the south end of the town- 
ship of Stockport. It appears to have belonged to the 
Davenports of Bramall at ai early period, for in 1614, 
J^hn Warren, Esq., the lord of the manor of Stockport, 
leased some adjoining land, &c, to William Davenport, 
Esq , the owner of this hall. 

It was the residence of Alexander Lowe, Mayor of 
Stockport in 1587, whose daughter, Anne, married 
Oswald Mosley, of Ancoats Hall, near Manchester. 

It is thus referred to in Webb and King's ** Vale 
Boyal:" '*AfairhouseatMyle End, the mansion of 
William Davenport Esquire and heir to Sir William 
Davenport" It is also frequently mentioned as Myles 
End, Mile End House, and Blile End Hall, in the parish 
registers and in the roUs of the Stockport Court Leet. 
In one of the latter it is stated that William Brittle- 
bank having purdiaaed Mile's End House of John 
Davenport, Esq., was admitted a Burgess to do suit 
and service to the lord of the manor of Stockport. 

About the dose of the last century it was purchased 
by Dr. John Mitchell, a medical gentleman well known 
in Manchester and Stockport for his professional and 
literary attainments, who took down the old hall and 
built the present edifice, which is entered in the poor 
rate book of 1796 as ** New House." It was upon his 
authority that the Rev. William Marriott, in his 
** Antiquities of Lyme," recorded the discovery of 
Soman remains in this property. 
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To meet the wants and conveniences of the large in- 
crease of the population consequent upon the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture, new roads and 
streets were constructed, bridges built, and improved 
communications made in every direction. 

One of the roads formed before the corporation was 
elected was Waterloo-road, connecting Cburchgate 
with the Hillgate. In this direction there was formerly 
rnly a narrow lane with high hedges enclosing fields 
and gardens, the brook at the bottom of the valley 
being crossed by a bridge of planks. Canal-street, so 
named from having a sluice of water collected from 
Hempshaw Brook, to supply some small mills below, 
was then an avenue of trees, the home of many sing- 
ing birds. 

The lake of water called the Higher CaiT Dam, about 
two acres in extent, and four yards deep, was made 
under an Act of Tarliament passed m 1745, to supply 
certain mills with water. On December 2nd, 1785, 
during a flood the embankment gave way, and caused 
great destruction of property. It was a favourite 
resort in summer for boating, and in winter for sliding 
and skating ; but the dam has been drained and the 
site used for otlier purposes in consequence of the 
disuse of water power, and the more general applica- 
tion of steam for manufacturing purposes. 

The valley of Waterloo-road was principally filled by 
the refuse from the rebuilding of the parish church in 
1815, and completed by the surplus eai tli from the 
construction of Wellington-road. 

The greatest improvements in the roads through 
Stockport have, however, been caused by the opera- 
tions of the various turnpike trusts. 

Hall-street, from Spring Gardens, Churchgate, to 
Little Moor, was chiefly made by the Manchester and 
Marple Turnpike Trust. It was opened, and the cost 
was defrayed by tolls levied upon cattle and convey- 
unces at Hempshaw-lane, Offerton-road. In 1809, 
during the rejoicings to celebrate the jubilee of King 
Qeorge the Third* popy races were run round Hall- 
street and Tumcrof t-lane, soon after the opening of 
this street. Ed. 

BadkcM thbUhowuak. 

[1712.] So much has been said of P. T. Bamum, 
that considerable curiosity has been excited as to hU 
antecedents, and more especially his career as a show- 
man. I send a few particulars taken from the Neva 
York Sun, one of whose reporters interviewed the 
famous shown- an. Bamum was bom July 6th, 1810. 
In his early youth sterling religious principles were 
instilled into his mind, which have borne good fruit 



in the generosity for which he is so much respected 
and esteemed. During the greater part of his life he 
has been in the habit of rising at seven o'clock in the 
morning and retiring at 10 at night. This habit be 
has maintained, as far as practicable, since 1817, when 
he became a teetotaller; although when he was a 
travelling showman his hours were necessarily not so 
reguar. Prior to 1847, when he built his magnificent 
Oriental country seat, Iranistan, he was preud of his 
house; but, as he himself confessed, he was prouder 
of his wine cellar than of anytbmg else he had. In 
reply to the reporter he said : — 

•* I never chewed, but I was a great smoker. When 
I went over to England lecturing in 1856. after the 
Jerome Clock disaster overwhelmed mo, I was in such 
a situation that every pound was of importance to 
me, and as I was then using every week a sovereign's 
worth of cigars I thought I would practice economy 
and stop it. One Sunday I chewed camomile flowers 
all day instead of smoking, by a druggist's advice, and 
they almo&t killed me. The next day I went to smok- 
ing again, and continued it up to 1870. I could give 
up liquor easily enough, but not tobacco, and I 
averaged 10 cigars a day. One day in 1800, on ay 
way down to Uie museum, I felt a strange choking 
sensation away down in my throat, and then a 
throbbing or palpitation of my heart. I asked my 
manager. Greenwood, what it was, and he said it was 
heart disease, and the symptoms I described as mine 
meant death. That seated me pretty badly ; I deter- 
mined to give up business at once, retire to the country 
and prepare to die, but before doing so consulted Dr. 
WilUrd Barker. He examined me and said : ■ Y u 
may have a very hard heart, for all I know, butyou havft 
as strong a one as there is in New York. Nicotine is all 
that is the matter with you. Stop smoking.' I did 
so at once, I was so scared, and never smoked again. 
For a year, however, I used to carry bits of calamus 
in my pocket to chew on when I wanted to smoke." 

An idea may be gained of the extent of Mr Barnum*s 
business from the following statement whic'i he made 
to the reporter: — 

** As my partners have just sent me the full detailed 
accounts of tiio past season's busineas, I am enabled 
to give you exact figureb, substantiated by sworn 
affidavits, that may astonish some people. Here are 
the official accounts. Look them over and salbfy 
yourself. As you will observe, the expense for the 
season amounted to 91*034,000, or more than $0060 
for each of the 176 exhibition days, out of which six 
performances were lost. When I first took hold of the 
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timveniog ahow busineafi in 1870, the daily •xpeoM of 
the krgwt tent show in America did not exceed S500, 
or trSiOOO for the leaeon of 86 weeks. Now glance at 
some of these records of receipt that show where we 
get enough to pay 06000 a day and bUU have sulBcient 
to make a very satisfying diviskm of the profits at th9 
end of the season. Take the six days in Philadalphia : 
April aO. 88.416-75; May 1, $12,00615; May S, 
S16;86d-I6; May 3, S17.187S5 ; May 4, 8i6/)64-80: 
May 5, SlOjOSS 10— aggregating a grand total of 
180,19020 from that dt^ alone. Out of Chicago, in 
the 10 days from June 4 to Jane 14, indusive, the 
show took $119,172 80. Then take these single day's 
receipts into notice: Detriot., $15,588*10; Cleveland, 
$14,79220; Pittsbuigh, $14,87620; Cindnnati, 
$14,138 65; Toronto, $12,864 80 ; Hamilton, $18^1*60; 
Toledi), $18^225; Baltimore, $18,35205; Washing- 
ton, $18,29490; LouUville, $18,937 75; Montreal* 
$15^96 75; Brooklyn, $13,782. My contract wiih 
Mtmn J. Bailey and J. L. Batchinson runs unUl 1899, 
trith provisions for its continuance after that date. 
Jh this, as in all other show enterprises in which I 
haye been engaged, I own as much stock as anybody 
else, consequently I cannot be said to hare ever lent 
my name to anything that was not backed by my 
money. S. Abmitaob. 

Qlossop. 
117181] The manor of Qlossop, with its seven ham- 
Ists, has a wide and extended range forming the 
■orth-eastem extremity of Derbyshire. It is separated 
from Cheshire by the river Btherow on the north and 
nofftb-west, which takeltsrisein the alpine ridges at 
the north-east extremity ef the county. The Goyty 
which rises from Axe B ige,near Buxton, is the bound 
of the seuth-west side of the Parish, and near Marple 
Bridge the Btherow forms its confluence with the 
Goyt, and flows to Stockport. It is one of the most 
somantic parishes In the county, pariiculariy the wild 
BoanUdnoas district lying eastward, a considerable 
portion of which is moorland. The western portion 
has now become the seat of a commercial industry. 
The distrid abounds in valuable products, such as 
day, slates, stones^ coal, and valuable waterfalls» 
whidi, for ages past, have couned thdr way through 
the deep ddls, the solitude of the beautiful vallqrs 
bdng broken but oecasionally by the mountain shep- 
bsid. But a change came over the scene, the enter- 
prising and industrious capitalists perodved that 
wealth mightflow from the mountain rills, and soon 
Iberd arose a teeming population engaged in the eot- 
Cott tnde. The verdant beauties of the scene dlssp- 



peared, and gave place to the bogy hum of industiy. 
Previens to the period alluded 10 the manufacture of 
woollen staples had been introduced In 1784. Tht 
manor of Qlossop and its seven hamlete, above alluded 
to, belonged origlnatly as pared of Longendale, ec 
Longdenda'e, to the crown, when the Doomsdaj 
survey was taken. King Henry I. granted It as a part 
of a still larger district of his domain of the Peak to 
William Peverel,on the attainder of wboee son It 
reverted to the crown. King Henry ILgave the 
manor of Qlossop, with the church and Its othse 
appurtenances, in thejrear 1167 to the Abbey of Basla* 
werk. King Henry VIIL,hi 1587, bestowed this maaer 
on Qeorge, Bari of Shrewsbury, who died In 16ia 
Subsequently the estate was settled on a younger 
branch of the Howard family. The market town of 
Oloesop is dtuated in a beautiful and romantic vallsy, 
and is surrounded by lofty hills. The old town wae 
irregularly Imilt, but it has undergone considsrablo 
improvements, new roads and streets having been 
formed to suit the comfort and convenience of tli9 
inhabitants. B. H. 
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Tem CoMoaATKm Sitnn, 

(Noa. 1706. 1711.) 

[1714.] Your correspondent, ''Stockportonisn," 
in his note of 27th ult., asks for infonnatioo relating 
to the ** Coronation Stone^" or ** Jacob's PiUow," now 
in Westminster Abbey. The following extracts I hope 
will prove interesting to ** Stockportonian'' and your 
readers generally. My first eztraot wUl be from 
** Dan, the Pioneer of Israel," by Cokmd J. C. Qawleft 
which states that sccordi«g to the ** Annals of Ire- 
land by the Pour Masters," this stone was brought bf 
the Dannans from the Bast : 

'•InisFaU,signifyfaig the Island of Destiny, wasthe 
name given to Ireland by the TuathaF^i-Dannani^ 
from a remaAable stone th^ brought with then 
into Irdand, which was called the Ua Fdl, or Stone 
of Destiny, dtting on wldch the ancient kings both 
of the Dannan and Miledan race '[bdng the same 
people) were for many agee crowned at Tsra. This 
stone was sent to Scotland In the sixth century for 
the coronation of Fergus, Khig of Scots, who was 
desce nd ed from the Milesian Ungs of Ireland, and 
was used for many centuries at the coronation of the 
Scottish kings, and kept at the Abbey of Scone, from 
wlience It was taken to Bngland by Bdwaid I. when 
he invaded Scotland, and placed under the coronation 
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Kshsir in Westminster Abbey, where ii still remains, 
though it has been erroneously stated in some modern 
publication that the laiige piUar stone, which stands 
on the mound, or nth, at Tara,te the stone of Destiny, 
an assertion opposed to the statements nf 0*PUherty, 
the (yConors, and all otherleamed antiquarians. Prom 
tb» Ancient Scottish kings of Irish Mile«ian race were 
deeoended the kings of Scotland and myal house of 
Stewart."— Abte, p, JJ$i by Owtn Cnttullan. 

** When onr king (Bdward L) went forth to see 
the mountains, and understanding that all was in 
peace and quiet, he turned to the Abbeie of boons* 
Which was of chanons regular, where he took the stone^ 
called the lUgall of Scotland, upon which tlie kyngss 
M that nation were wont to sit at the time of their 
coronations for a throne, and sent it to the Abbeie of 
Westminster. The Scots dreame that this was the 
itone whereon Jacob ulept wh^n he lied into Meso- 
potamia."— JSroUtasAATf Chnmidu,*' BriUun," ItB, 

My next quotation is from ** England, the remnant 
Of Judah," t>y the late Rer. P. R. Olover, and is en- 
titled ** A Scottish Account of the Ooronation Stone." 

** In Westminster (Abbey), there is a stone on which 
the kings of England are crowned. It was carried 
thither from Hcone, where the kings of Scotland had 
been crowned upon it, and had been plaeed there by 
Kenneth, son of Alpen, after his victory over the Picts 
in 8t8. To Scone it had been transported from Dun- 
staff nage, where the suooessofisof Pergus had been 
crowned upon it. To Dunstaffaage it had been 
brought from Tara, where the Scottish kings of Ire* 
land had been crowned upon it, and Irdand hat bun 
wtmedfrwm it *' InoisfaiL" To Tara it had been brought 
fh>m Spain, and to Spain, it was said, from the Holy 
Jiand. Ic emitted under the rightful Prince, a sound 
like that of the Statue of Memnon, and rem%ined 
dumb under a usurper. The importance atraclied to 
it was such as to make its removal to England to be 
considered, in the time of Edward I., a necessary step 
towards the subjugation of the Scottish Kingdom. 
They called it ■ The Stone of Portune,' and *The Stone 
of Destiny' (Lia-Pall)."— Prom Urquhart's PUlan if 
Hereula, 

In his Essay on Gertain Monamen«^a of Antiquity, 
Mr Weaver says, p. 118—** It appears that the Irii»h 
kings, from very ancient times until a.d. 513. were 
crowned upon a particular s-icred stone, called * Liath 
Fail,' * the Stone of Destiny;' that so, also, were the 
Pcottish kings until the year 1996; when Edward I. 
of England brought It here : and it is a curious fact, 
that this stono has not only remained in England 



until now, and is existing still under the Coronation* 
Chair of our Briti^ih Sovereigns in Westminster Al>beyt 
but that all our Kings, from James 1., have been* 
crowned in that chair. Thi^s being a fact so curious,' 
says Mr Weaver, ** we shall quote its particulars in a 
n<>te, an taken, from ToLind, in his 'History of the 
Druids' (pp. 137-9)." 

** Toland's statement is this : * The Patal Stone (Liag 
fail) so called, was the stone on which the supreme 
kings of Ireland used to be inaugurated, in times of 
heathenism, on the hill of Tara ; it was supurstitioualy 
•ent to confirm the Irish colony in the nortli of Great 
Britain, where it continued as the Coronation-seat of 
the tjcottish kings ever since Christianity ; till, in the 
year 1300, Edward I. of England brought it from 
Soone, placing it under the Coronation-chair at West- 
minster, and there it still continues. I liad almost for- 
got to tell you, that it is now called by the vulgar 
J-ioob^s Stone, as it this had been Jacob's Pillow at 
Bethel" 

The chief object of attraction to this day, to the 
innumerable visitors ol the Abbey, we are informed by 
Uie Very Kev. the Dean, in his ** Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey," is, probably, tliat Ancient Irish. 
Muniment of the Empire, known as the Coronatioa 
8tone.-~p. 66. 

Lia Pail, the Coronation Stone of the United Kingw 

dom, is called the Stone of Destiny, for it was destined 

for it, 'hat wheresover it should be placed, a prince of 

the S'Miit's race, should possess the sovereignty of the 

country; whence the prophetic rune has attached 

itself to it, from some 2400 years since, to this 

effect:^ 

The Waadf nr*! Beae, • nobla Tifba, 
Url u f*ro hata f*l«i praJie* — 
Where ikey SBAy flod th ftrf^M *-f V^le. 
Eapiia th«n, 'h^v* the righi to aaraaa. 

This Stone is called by the Irish and by the Scotch 
indifferently, « Lia Pail," and ''The Stone of Destiny;" 
but chiefly by the English, « Jacob's Pillow." it owes 
its two former names to the circumstance of its being 
that which the hwt-glven name declares it ; and, a* 
Jacob*s Pillow, it is also Jacob*8 PiUar, a Pillar of 
Witness. 

The wonderful stone, *< Ua Pail," is in its present 
shape an oblong square, about twenty-two inchee 
long, thirteen broad, and eleven inches deep. It i& of 
a bluish, steel-like colour, mixed with some veins of 
red; 

The Rev. Matthew Kelly, one of the Maynooth pro* 
feesors, acknowledges and s^ys: *'The Irish writei» 
unanimously attribute the iutroductlon of the ** Ll» 
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FaU" to Uie ** luaU»-de-DaouD8." The name is half 
Irish aod half Hebrew. ** Lia " is Celtic, Irish, aod 
meaos a precious stone; ** Pttii" is Hebrew, and means 
wonderful. 

lb might interest your correspondent, ''Stock- 
portoniao," to know that a very large and rapidly 
iacreasiug comuaunity of iodividaaU called Anglo- 
Israelities attach great importance to tliis interesting 
relic, J<ici*b*s Pillow. They believe it to be the very 
atone ou which the patriarch J.MX>b rested his head 
•nd afterwards set up for a pillar. ** And Jac«)b rose 
up early in tlie morning, and took the stone that he 
bad put for his pill 'W, and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it."— tien. 2«c 18v." The 
remarkable history of this stone i:» more than ordinary, 
and would take up too much of your viilu^ble space 
if 1 quoted largely upon it. The late Dean Stanley, 
in hiH book entitled ** Memorials of Westminster,'* 
flays, '*This precious relic is the one primeval monu- 
ment which binds together the whole empire. The 
iron rings, the battered surface, the crack which 'has 
•II but rant its solid m^ss asunder, be^ir witness to its 
long migrations. It is embedded in the heart of the 
English monarchy, an element of p etic, patriarchal, 
heathen times like Araunah's rocky threshing floor in 
Ihe midst of the temple of Sulomon, cnrries our 
tlioughts CO races aud customs now almost extinct— a 
link whidi unites the throne of England with tho 
traditions of Tara and Jona." Yes, sir, the study of 
this stone's history will t*ike us back to Pulastine, Jeru- 
flalem, and tfdthel. Those who believe in the Israelitish 
origin of the British people c<in fully understiind why 
we liave it in our possession, and why our kings and 
queens are crowned upon it ; it is the very heirloom 
handed down to us from Jtioob. We are Israelites, and 
this stone is ours by heirship; not only that, our present 
Queen is a lineal descemlant of David, the sweet 
singer of Israel " G<>d declared that David's seed 
should rule over His people Israel for ever." — I Kings, 
6c. 25 V ; Pialms I3ic. 1 1 v., &j. I hope I have not 
tresp ssed too much on your valU'ible space. 1 feel 
interestted with your columns, and am glad to be able 
to give the foregoing informati.>n in ansvrer to 
^ St4>ck portonian." G.L. H. 

£«igeley. 



<S>ufrif5. 

[1715.] Thb Orioin of Momc. — Can you or any 
of your readers give a short account of the origin of 
A system in music? 8t. Paul says, ** If the trumpet 



give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the tMttle." From this one might infer that ther^ 
was a m ide or system of sounds in musical instru- 
ments m tny centuries before the time of the monk 
who perfected or inven.ed what we c<ill the old 
notation ? Ionosaicus. 



A Rustic GoimoisssiTB. •— The following story^ 
heard the other day, is, I think, t o good to be lost :— 
Twofarmers,having early got rid of their produce, dd* 
cided upon paying a visit to the Mechanics' Institutes 
where at the time was being held the Fine Art Exhi- 
bition, for the purpose of founding a school of art. 
Presently the two worth es drew up in front of Mr J. 
E B. Partington's painting of " The Wreckers," whefS 
the following colloquy was overheard :— Farmer No. 
I : ** Aa say, John, what does ta think o' that 
pyentin'?" To which John replied: ''Aaworjust 
thin kin*. Aa hed one o' aar carts pyented last sum- 
mer, an' it cost me 5s for pyent. Aa should Uiink 
ther's 3s worth i' that pictur. What done yo' say ?" 
And this was the gem of the collection, aod sold for 
some hundreds of pounds! 

CATEcaisiNo AH Abcbbishop. — One Saturday even- 
ing a beggar appeared at the manse of John Ruther^ 
ford, in the quiet village of Anworth, Scotland, and 
asked for a lodging. The minister's good wife, with 
Christian hospitality, bade him welcome, and invited 
him to a warm place beside the kitchen fire, while she 
according to her Saturday evening custom, catechised 
her servants. Observing the beggar to be very atten~ 
tive, the l<idy thought she would put a question t^ 
him also. So she asked—** My friend, can you tell me 
how many commandments there are ? " ** Eleven," 
replied the stranger, unhesitatingly. '* Eleven," ex- 
claimed Mrs Rutherrord, shocked at his ig .oranc^. 

However, in due course she gave him his supper, and 
dismissed him to his attic bed. On inquiring for the 
beggar the next morning, Mrs Rutherford was told by 
a servant that he ««ent away quite early. Shortly 
after virurds a man arrived, who was introduced at 
breakfast by Mr RuthertorH as the minister he had 
invited to pre<ch at Anworth that day. Mrs Ruther- 
ford had almf>6t forgofen thecircum.ot nee coanect<Hl 
with the boggar of the ni^ht l)efore ; so what was her 
surprise, ou attending church, to hear the preacher 
give our for his text the words (John xiii. S4) — **A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another," and opened hiadisroursv by remarking,** This 
may be called the eleventh commandmeMt." Tlie 
bef^gnr of Saturday night whs thepre>u!her of Sunday, 
and the preacher of Sunday was no less a man than 
Ardibishop Usher, whose historical, religious, and 
chronological works have made him so celebrated. 
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CBI4DU. 

[1716 ] The pariah of Gheadle is in the Stockport 
Union and the If «oolesfield Hundred. It is unnoticed 
in Domesday, but appears to have been retained by 
the Bari of Chester, probably forming part of the ex- 
tensive wastes attached to his demesne of Maccles- 
field. It is dear, from a deed still in existence, that 
Ckjrfff was hel I directly fh>m the Bails of Chester in 
the time of Hugh Kevelioc (1153-ll80),a8 that Earl 
quit claimed to Robert de Chedle ** four porlcers which 
be was used to pay the Earl." In the thirteenth 
century Hellen de Chedle, a descendant of Robert 
above-named, was married to Oeoif r^de Dutton, who 
adopted the name of his wife's family, and who, 
aonordiog to Ormerod, ** held the manor (of Cheadle) 
of the king as earl by the service of a knight's fee- 
paying a mark of silver called reyntffdtt Anding a Judge 
(juror) once a fortnight in the court of MacdesAeld, 
and miking a portion of the fence of the Combes in 
the forest." Roger, grandson of Geoffrey de Chedle, 
left two daughters— Clemenoe and Agnes— between 
whom the manor was equally divided, and who 
married respectively William de Baguley, of Baguley, 
and Kiohard de Bulkeley, whose great-grandfather, 
Bobert de Bulkeley, was sheriff of Cheshire in 1309. 
Tie portion of the estate belonging to the Biiguley 
family appears to have passed by marriage to the 
Loighs, of Lyme, the other moiety continuing for 
more than three centuries in the hands of the Bulkeleys* 
who are mentioned in ** The Vale Royal" as having 
** a faire house of the old timber building near the 
parish church." This house afterwards became the 
parsonage, and was let in 1651 by Thomas Bulkeley, 
lector (who is omitted in Ormerod's list), to Catherine 
Bulkeley for a term of 90 years at a rental of £13 6i 8d 
per annum. The whole of the manor of Cheadle 
Bulkel<»y eventually became vested in the Bulkeley 
family, who held ponsession of it until the year 1756, 
when it was sold to the Rev. Thomas Bgerton, rector 
of Cheadle, and passing by devise to the Beresfords, it 
was conveyed in 1807 to Jo m flTorthington, Bsq , of 
Bingway, in 1876 to Sir James Watts, knight, and in 
1878 to his son, Mr James Watts, who holds a yearly 
court every October. The manor of Cheadle Moseley 
passed by marriage from the Savages to the Marquis 
of Winchester, who sold it to Sir Nicholas Moseley 



(Lord Mtyor of Lonion in 1599), one of whose descen- 
dants married Sir John Blanl. In 1754 it was pur- 
chassd from the Stands by John Davenport, of Stock* 
port, by whom it was devised to the Bamford family, 
and William B imford dying without male issue, in 
1807 it devolved to Robert Hesketh, who assumed the 
name of Bamford, and in whose family it still remains. 
The preseat proprietor— Lloyd Bamford Hesketh, B^q. 
— holds annual court, as lord of the manor, on the 34th 
June, in thv parish of Cheadle are three townships— 
Cheadle Bulkeley, containing 1838 acres; Cheadle 
Moseley, containing 9'}5l acres; and Handforth-cum- 
Bosden, containing L78L acres. Th<) population of the 
parish in 1872 amounted to 1 1^1— vis, Cheadle 
Bulkeley* 6892 ; Cheadle Moseley, 3645 ; and Handforth* 
cum-Bosden, 2457. The numbers returned for the 
three townships in the census of 1801 were respec- 
tively 1577, 971, and 1084, forming a total of 3582. In 
1669 Dorothy Bulkeley bequeathed to the parish a 
plot of land in Cheadle Hulme, the amount produced 
by 'which was to be used in binding one or more 
apprentices. Up m this land a yearly chief rent of 6d 
was due to the lord of the manor, and this sum is still 
paid annually by the trustees of the charily. By an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1810 it was enacted that 
the village green shmld **for ever hereafter remain 
open and unenclosed for the public accommod4tion 
and convenience of the inhabitants of the village of 
Cheadle." At Cheadle Heath is an old building 
formerly used as a school, but which fell into disuse 
on the erection of the new schools, and which is now 
let for otiier purposes by the rector and church, 
wardens, who are trustees of the building. The popu- 
lation of Cheadle Heath, however, has increased so 
much of la*e that another new school has been erected 
to meet the growing wants of the district. The parish 
church, erected in the 16th century, consists of a 
nave, aisle, and chancel, with a tower in which, in 
1749, were placed six bells. The f llowing inscrip- 
tions are cast on the belle— viz.. on the first ** Vigeat 
Bcclesia Anglicana," on the second •* Ploreat Episco- 
patus," on the third ** Pereat Schisma," on the fourth 
*«Abigatur Infldelitas" and *' We were all c^st at 
Gloucester by Abel Rudhall, 1749," on the fifth ^ Pririna 
Fidelitas Restauretur" and ''John Robinson* Peter 
Starkey, Thomai Bracegirdle, Ch : Wardens ;" on the 
sixth •• Qloria Deo in ExeeUls" and ** Thos. E^erton,^ 
the name ot the rector. In addition to the above each 
bell, except the fourth, bears the initials of the 
foiader, •* A. R.," and the dite, *' 1749 " The monu- 
ments are but few in number. Those worthy of notice 
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we belonging to the Brereton and Bulkeley famiHes^ 
the Utter being much diUpidated The eeyeral dates 
are 1556, 1073, and 1678 la 1873 the churchyard was 
enlarged and a ne«v w«iU erected by Toluntary sub 
acriptiona. In 1874 a splendid memorial pulpit was 
p r e s en ted to tlie church, and a beautiful cross erected 
to the memory of the late rector by his attached 
parishioners. In 1875 a brass eagle lectem was 
presented by the sewing class. The old parish church 
has recently been beautifully restored. The grand old 
loof in the centre auile has been thoroughly repaired, 
the two side aisle roofs are almost entirely new, the 
whole of the pews or open benches are of massive oatr, 
the floor has been concreted throughout, on the top of 
which are square wooden blocks ; under the tower and 
in front of the screen am spaces covered with very 
handsome inlaid marble mosaic, the Btimford chapel 
has been restored at the cost of Mr B^mford Hesketh, 
Owrycli CdS le, regardless of expense. A large vestry 
has been added, the choir stalls m the chaucel are in 
keeping with the rest of the church, several very 
handsome stained-glass windows have b^ea presented 
to the church by Mrs Douglas, O 'orge Peel, B^ , John 
Baker, Esq., T. H. Sykes, Esq., Charles Stocks, Esq , in 
memory of deceased relatives. The ^est window is 
the gift of liaster Egerton Macdona, son of the late 
rector. The vestry window, representing the origin 
of music, is the gift of the Rev. J. G. Hacd.na to the 
choir. 
Gheadle. O. P. 

BoTS Educated at the Stockpobt Gbammab 

School. 

ri7i7.] Unfortunately for us, if a record of the 
boys educated at this school ever existed it has been 
lost or destroyed. We have, however, a sketch of a 
few of the worthies who received their edu- 
cation there. The first to be noticed is William Ship- 
pen, the son of William t<hippen, D.D., who was rector 
of Stockport, and was buried in the chancel of the 
Parish Ghurch on the 13ih of January 1680-81. Some 
members of this family distinguished themselves as 
American ciJiens, and the reou>r was also a very 
learned man. It appears William was baptised at 
Prestbury on the SOth of July, 1673, and when he had 
completed his education he studied in various col- 
leges, and graduated in 1694 B.A. Be joined the 
Middle Temple, and at the age of 34 he had the 
honour of being elected M.P. for Bamber, in Sussex 
and in 1710 an 4 1713 lie received similar honours, 
hehig returned for Saltash (in Gomwall) on the latter 



date. In 1714 he resigned his seat on being elected 
M.P. for Newton, near Warrington, which he held 
until the time of his death in 1743. He was greatly 
esteemed by all ranks for his integrity and upright- 
nessof character. The third son (Robert Shippen), 
W/ts bom in 1675, and, from what can be gathered* 
appears to have recdved his education at our Oram" 
mar School. He was sent to Oxford, and matriculated 
at a very early age. He obtained his B A. degree at 
Merton GoUege, and subsequently removed to Braze* 
nose College, where he was elected fellow and 
obtained the degree of M.A. on the 4th o' July, 1689* 
He was a tutor at Oxford for some year:*, and on the 
4th of December, 1705, he was chosen professor of 
music at Gresh im College, London, and the year 
following he became fellow of the Royal Society. In 
1710 he was appointed as principal of Brazanose 
College; he was recognised as B.D. and Dt>otor of 
Divinity in July following. Another worthy is found 
in the person of Ralph Etowson, B D., the son of Ralph 
Rowson, of Stockporc. He matriculated at Oxford 
from Brazenose College 28th Nov., 1631. His life was 
a remarkable one, for he endured great persecution* 
as he was suspected of having been in some way con- 
nected with the Cheshire rising. Sir Charles Saunders* 
who is stated to have been born at Wood Hall, in 
Reddish, near Stockport, and Sir Cloudsley Shovel, an 
admiral of distinction, who was b >rn in Levenshukne^ 
were also supposed to have received their education 
at our Grammar SchooL Several gentlemen of note 
in Stockport were also educated here, a few of whom 
are still living. If any of your contri butors could add 
to this list it would be esteemed as a great favour. 
For a good portion of the statements collected I am 
indebted to Mr Earwaker's ** East Cheshire." 

W. H. O. 

A Whiblwind in Chishibx in 1662. 

[1718] The 20th of July, 1662, was marked in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire by a storm of prodigious vio- 
lence, accompanied by a fall of heavy hailstones. 
What, however, chiefly distinguished tlie day was a 
travelling vortex or whirlwind, which prodaced some 
rsmarkable effects, and is thus vividly described in a 
volume entitled ** Admirable Curiosities," publi»hedin 
London in 1682 :^'* In the same day," says this narra- 
tion, ** in the afternoon, in the forest of Mazfteld* 
there arose a great pillar of smoke, in height like a 
steeple, and Judged twenty yards broad, which, 
making a most hideous noise* went along the ground 
six or seven miles, levelling all the way ; it threw 
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down fenced aoil »Ume walls, nud c^rr ed tlie «l(ines a 
gn-xt UbL^iice iroin their pl'tcee, but liH|>peniu|( upon 
miioriah grouud not iuhnbiUNl it did tlie ioM hurt. The 
terrible n<»i:ie it so made fri|;hteued the cai tie that thej 
rau away, and were thereby prettrved; it parsed over 
a cornfield and laid it ha low with Uie ground as if it 
had been trodden d iwn by feet ; it went throujfh a 
W>K>d anl turned up ab«»ve a hun Irotl trees by the 
ro<it8; coming into a field full of cock^ of hay ready to 
be Ciirried i , it swept all away, s > that scarce a hand- 
ful itt it could afterward:! tw fiiund, only it left a great 
tree in the mid He of the fit^lJ wliich it had brought 
from some other plctce. Prom the f »recit of M x- 
field it went up by a town cilled Taxal, and thence to 
Whaley Bridge, where, and nowhere elne, it overthrew 
an house or two, yet the (leople that were in them re- 
ceived not 'iiuch hurt, but the timber that was carried 
away nobody knows whither. From tlience it went 
up the hills into Derbynhire, and so vanished. This 
account wns given by Mr Hurst, minister of Taxal 
who had it from an eye wirndss." E. Moblet. 

Maktha Taylor, thb Dicrdyshibi Pasting Damsbl. 
[1719.J This person was born at Over Haddon, a 
romantic vilUige situated upon a lofty and abrupt 
rocky eminence: it lie;) two miles sout-west from 
Bake well, in which parish it is located. T<>is girl Is 
said to tiave boj^un to abstain from fi>od on the 22nd 
of December, 1667, being in her 18^h year, which is 
said to have been occisiimed by a b ow received some 
years before, but her illness did not commence until 
the end of Ai^^fu-it procoeiin;^. On one occision after 
she left off eating she swallowed part of^ » fig, which 
had nearly proved fatal to her. She underwent two 
watche8, b«>ing attended by some 40 or 60 women, 
who strictly watched her day and right. One of 
these was appoiated by the neighbouring townships, 
who were determined to find her out, and tlie other 
by the E trl of Devonshire. Pour different pamphlets 
were published — one by Joseph lieynolds, and ad- 
dressed to the Kofal 8 tciery The I'lst exMnt is dated 
March, 30th, 1639. By an entry in the parish register 
it appears ^he w.iS buried June L2(.h, 1664, having 
survived the pubhcit.ion of the last pamphlet 15 
years. It is supposed she recovered, uud returned to 
her usual habits. ^tudemt. 

HoLUKS Chapel in Flamss. 

[1720] Dr. Urublifi*>ld, of Budleifih SHlt(>rton, Devon- 
shire, reft^rring to the above incident, thus writes to 
the Cheshire JShtaf:— 

** Ju uu account of the Church at Holmes Chapel by 



T. W. Barlow, published in 1853, there is, at p. 21, the 
following account :— * Fhe churdi outside is covered to 
tlie roof wttii ivy, and formi, with the belt of lime* 
trees by which it is surrounded, and so trained iat» 
each other as to form a complete and unbroken ring-* 
a really picturesque object. These irees, I am in* 
formed, were much injured about a century ago by a 
fire which nearly destroyed the whole village. They 
hive, however, long since recovered their original 
beauty, though there are yet some traoes of the 
injuries they received.' These trees had been planted 
only 10 yeara previously, as shown by an entry in the 
church warden*s <ftOcounts, as follows: — 
* 1743. P'd lor lyme-lrees in the churchyard iSs 
Paid for setting do., and expense Ss 6d 

Tuere are entries under the years 174(1, 1749, and 
175 1, of expenses incu red in fencing and propping 
theAO trees As, however, these ace >uurs contain no 
other items of cost relating to them, it is probable 
that, although much injured, none were so much soaft 
to need replacing by new ones. 

*' The place was known to * Drunken Baraaby,' 
according to this extract from his Journal :— 



To Hulm'>« Ohipel fo'*hwiih sei 1 : 
Mftld «uti hO'lew b rth *ern p.«l.tj. 
Bat to diink U«ok I hA e ioo, 
llotgjtmjua ilielr ooui|>l(Mkioa. 



Id. 



Intbabstino Datbs. 

[1721] The following landmarks in the world's hi»> 
tory may prove of interest to your readers :~ 

Air bellows invented by Guamac, a Jesuit, 1729 ; 
revived in France by Mons. Montgolfier, 1713. 

Almanacs first published by Martiu Ilkus, at Buda, 
1470. 

Arithmetic introduced into Europe from Arabia » 
991. 

Barometers invented, 1626. 

B lyone s invented, 1670 ; first used in England in 
1693. 

Bells invented by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 400. 

Calicoes first made in Lancashire, 1772. 

Candles first used, 1290. 

Cannons invented, 1330. 

Caps first worn, 1449. 

Carriages introduced into England, 1580. 

Coaches first used in Englnnd, 1530 ; an Act passed 
to prevent men riding in them, as efTwninute, in 1601, 

Coals di^covered near Newcastle, 1234. 

Goffde first brought into England, 1641. 

Glass introduced into England by Benedict, a monk 
6 74 ; glass windows first uted, 1 180, ' 
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, Ouineaa first ooioed» 1678. 
Quopowder ioven ed, 1330. 
Bald first made in London, 1510. 
The fiiwt map of Eof land, l&iO, by Q, Lilly. 
WUmslow. 



J.O. 



Hrplies. 



Wild Oatb. 

(Nu. 1086) 
[1713.J The roost commt>n interpretation of the 
term ** Wild oats '* in the sense of soaring them is that 
man J young men, on their first entrance as actors on 
tbe stage of life, have yielded to the temptations sur* 
loandiug them, and have rua a career of wildness* 
extravagance, and f^Uy. Hence the saying uttered 
by experienced lookers-on, when act after act of riot 
loUow each other, ** He has not sown his wild o«t« 
yet," implying that in a good time coming the prodi* 
gal may see his folly and weary of it, and then, finding 
the consequences of his conduct, settle down to the 
duties of life. Hippy is it for those wh », like the 
English prince of old, afterwards Henry V., have the 
generous, ju:»t, and noble feelings that prompt acl(now« 
ledgment of errors, and the tenderness of oonsdence 
that mikes reparation for them. With many it is 
yery different. When one of these settles down, in« 
•tend of sympathising with the trials of the younger 
ones, he by-and«t>y, «s Ptiterfamilias, proves the severe 
oensor to the son who ern in the same way ; and few 
trould believe, seeing the grave man of business, with 
solemn mien and too often aosteie brow, that he who 
thua acts was once himself a ** ne'er-do-welt," or, in 
jtiU homely local phraseology, a ** wastrel" in his day. 
Bat It IB not always that a reform takes place. Bad 
liebltA are not easily shtken off, and the principles 
•Ibat were corrupted In youth remain, strengthened by 
time, the disgrace of maturer years, proving too often 
ear proverb true, ** A recldeas youth makes a rueful 

ego*" COBINNA. 

Ojuoin or Music. 
[1723.] Your correspondent need not be surpru>ed 
if I inform him that the £gyptians,8000 years ago and 
more, must have had some idea of the practical art, or 
Intonation of music, as we find by their monuments 
and other sources that their musioil in truments were 
both varied, and that they were beautifully carven 
and richly inlaid with tortoise shell and mother of 
pearL Among them we recognise the harp, the lyre, 
m species of violin, cymbals, timbrel, tambourinm, the 
dniniftbe trumpet, pipes— doable and single,.the flute. 



and th. ir national inst rumeut— *tlie sistram. All these 
reveal to us tlieir intimate acquaintance with the art 
of music, and as they excelled in many other things 
with which we now-a-days are not even familiar, we 
may naturally conclude that they were adepts in 
musical art at that remote aj:e. Many things con- 
sidered new are only revivals of what was known in 
early times by the Egyptian people. 
Macclesfield. L A. Pannnr. 



^Queries. 

[1724] Trk CoBONAiiox Stoke. (Nos. 1706,1711, 
1714.;— How is it that the Scoush lay the claim to the 
blessing buppos^nl to follow this stone, if it were, as 
stated, the gift of Ireland to Scotland in the sixth 
century ? Having beeu brought by the DiAunans to 
Ireland, and tlie Irish kings having been for ages 
crowned (*n it, and sending it to conrtrm the Irish 
colony in Sc^iUand, makes it appear the more extra 
ordinary that the Scotch should claim the blessing. 
If any country, ougkt not Ireland be allowed to have 
the first claim? Is Ireland to be always left out in 
the cold ? Anti-Sblfishnxss. 



Tax Bkst of Husbands. 

Oh, ^ have a roan as good as can be. 
No woman could wish for a better than he; 
hornet imes, indeed, he m*«y chance to be wrong 
But his love for me is uncommonly si.rong. 

He has one little fault that makes me fret. 
He ha« ever less money by far than debt ; 
Moreover, he thrashes n>e now and then ; 
But excepting that he's the best of men ! « 

I own he Is dreadfully given to drink ; 
Besides, he is rather tuo fond, I think, 
O* playing at cards and dice ; but then 
Excepting that he's the best of men I 

Ha loves to chat with girls, I know 
(•Tis the way with men— they are always so); 
But wliat care I for his fltrtiog when. 
Excepting that, he's the best of men I 

When soaked with rum he is hardiv polite, 
Bnt knocks the crock iry left and right ; 
And pulls my hair, and growls again; 
But excepting that he's tbe best of men ! 

I can't but say I think he is rash 
To pawn my pewter and spend the cash ; 
But I haven't the heart to scold him when. 
Excepting that, he's the best of men ! 

What joy 'o tlilnk he is all my own ! 

The best of husbands that ever was known 

As good, indeed, as a man can be : 

And who could wish for a Letter than be ? 
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2£s>ote8« 

Stockfobt: Its Histobt. 

(Rof. 1006. leiS. 1(11. 1681 IMS, 1668, U6S, 1074, ltte» 

170(1, 17 1 

Irhd Btcckport : Anefent and Modem, bj H. H«globorlMm, Biq. 

[1725.] The Manchester and Buxton Trust was 
estaUiahed early in the eighteenth oentuiy. The three 
Acta of Parliament which were in existence in 17689 
were consolidated by a special Act of Parliament 
passed in that year, and which received the Royal 
Assent on April 17th in that year, "to render more 
effectual three Acts for r«pairin|r the roads from Bux- 
ton, Derbyshire, through Stockport to Manchester, in 
Lancashire, fee, and for erecting a bridge over the 
river Mersey." This trust, under another Act of 
Pteliament, passed on March 23rd, 1824, effected the 
greatest improvement ever made in the town by the 
construction of Wellington-road, which extends from 
Beaton Chapel, in Beaton Norris, to Rowcroft Smithy 
At the south end of Stockport. By this route the 
crowded and narrow streets of the town are avoided^ 
and a new road formed of more easy gradients. It is 
a noble road, about 8} miles long and 84 yards wide. 
It crosses the vale of the Mersey by a viaduct of 11 
arches, and took more than two years to construct. 
The arch across the river has a span of over 90 feet, 
and the roadway is 47 feet above the bed of the river 
Two of the arches are on the Beaton Norris side of 
tne river, and eight are in Stockport. The cost of this 
road and viaduct amounted to £38,000. Upon a brass 
plate fixed in a panel erected over the keystone of the 
central arch was the following inscription, done in 
laised letters, which is now entirely obliterated :~ 
** This bridge, the adjoining arches and the approach- 
ing roads extending nearly three miles from BramalL 
lane to Beaton Chapel, were opened to the public on 
the eleventh anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, by 
the trustees of the Manchester and Buxton turnpike 
road, the whole having been effected within a space 
of two years tyy the following committee: ^Francis 
Philips, Esq., chairman, Thomas Check Bewes, Thoa. 
Eobinson, Joseph Mayer, Richard Fletcher, William 
Whitelegg, Thomas Broadhurpt, general surv^or and 
architect, Joseph Nowell, builder of the arch over the 
river Mers^, Newton and Winterbottom, clerks to the 
trustees, June, 1838. It was named after the great 
hero of Waterloo, and it will be seen that it was In^ 



tended to have been opened on the 18th June, but at 
on that day occurred the county election, it was post* 
poned till the 8rd day of July. The opening waa 
celebrated as a public holiday by general rejoicings 
and iaiYe processions, in which the authorities and 
inhabitants generally were joined by all the Sunday 
scholars and the members of the benefit sodeties. At 
the close of the proceedings 8060 Sunday scholars 
were regaled with buns and wine, and the various 
benefit societies had their dinners to celebrate the suo- 
ceesful accomplishment of this great improvement* 
The toUs have now been discontinued for ten years. 

The Stockport and Warrington Turnpike Trust 
shortly afterwards formed a new bmndi of their 
roads from Wellingten-road South, by Oreek-street, 
Castle-street, and Cheadle-road to Cbeadle Beath, and 
collected tolls at Shaw Beath, near the Armoury, aad 
at Cbeadle Beath to defray the cost. These toUs have 
else been discontinued for several years. 

By the construction of these great highways the 
town has rapidly grown in the districts through which 
they pass. The chief improvements since effected by 
the corporation are referred to in the history of that 
body. 

The various stages of the progress of the town In 
its population, and in its material wealth, may be seen 
in the following table :— 

BVAXORXO^ or ram xsn T»w>>>hi» or Bvoexroar. 
Bxisar: 1740 Bv^ffuia Aoais. 
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1754 ... 9MI.. 741.. .-•. — .. 8101.. I»*70 0..17S4 

1801 ..SSTS.nW.. 8188.. 7»47..Hfi80..11S8l 5 0..1801 

1811 ..i<18K..SMS.. 7S77.. 8668.. 17048.. ..1811 

18S1 . 840e..434S.. 1S«85.. 11381.. 8(726.. 44117 0..188I 

USl •.487S..6SJ9.. llttl.. iB4>..Si(480..0iM77 0..1881 

1841 ..6006.. " .. 18448.. I *9*>«.. 88418.. 61514 6 0..18«l 

1861 .5810.. - ... 14188.. 16121. SdOWl. 58668 ClStt 

1861 ..6118.. — .. 14818.. 18487 80745..81501 IS 8..18SI 

1871 ..6184.. — .. 1S824.. 16ie..7lll8S1..758l»7 14 8..187t 

1861 .7168. .7804.. 15480.. 17677.. 8M86.. 86084 0..188i 

In audition to the foregoing table the foUowing 
facts will show that the growth and progress of the 
townstiip of Stockport in its population and annual 
value are very remarkable ^— 

In 1754 the township contained only 3101 persons, 
while m 1881, according to the census returns, the 
numbers had increased to 33,188. 

In 1788 there were but 784 assessments in the town* 
iftiip,witha rateable value of £1879, producing by a 
sizpenny ra' e £46 19s 8d, while a century later. In 
1868, the number of assessmenti was 8394, having % 
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rateable value ef £74,088 Is 6d, which would yield by 
a sizpenny rate £1852 4b. 

Again, in 1883, the number of assessments bad 
increased to 8958, and the rateable value to £99,872f 
which would give at a sixpenny rate £2484 6s. 

The increase of the tolls of the town is equally 
striking. The whole of the tolls collected by the 
sequestrators, while the town was in their possession, 
from August 2nd, 1644, to July 9th, 1645, about three 
weeks short of a year, amounted to £30 14s 2d. 

In 1738 the nett income of the tolls was £89 13s 10)d. 

Tn 1776 the tolls were '* demised, set and fatm let- 
ten " by Sir George Warren for one year from Sept. 
1776, for £100, but he could not renew the lease be- 
cause they were unprofitable. 

According to the accounts of the corporation the 
tolls collected in the Borough of Stockporb for the year 
ending Marcli 25tli, 1883, amounted to £1879 19b 4^. 

Ed. 

Tbb Foundation Chabtsb of Gombkbkbbb Abbbt. 

[1726.] During my antiquarian researches of recent 
date I came across the above-named charter of Comber- 
mere Abbey, founded in the year 1183 :— •* In the name 
of the holy and inseparable Trinity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, I, Hugh Malbanc,of one part 
applauding the piomise of the Lord, by which he saith 
to his elect, ^ What you have done to these little ones 
you have done to ine, enter ye into the kingdom of 
keaven prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world;" on the ether side, fearing the threatening 
whereby he says to the wicked, 'What ye have not 
dona to my little ones, ye have not done to me, go ye 
into everlasting fire.' Therefore I oftentimes revolv- 
ing in my mind the Godly precept in which he saith, 
•Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniqiiity^ 
that they may iniierit the Holy Tiibernacle.' I often- 
times, revolving with myself those other precepts of 
the Saviour, and considering tlie change of all tem- 
poral things, the misery and the shortness of human 
life, I am wholly resolved to change all worldly things 
and the vaniiies of the age for the love of God, and to 
ezdiange shadows for realities; and to those who 
have given themselves wholly to the divine service to 
tliem I have bestowed this donation : In the beginning 
I give and grant to my Maker wiih a sincere heart, by 
the counsel and consent of my Lord Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, and Lord Roger of Chester, and William, my 
son and heir, for the health of me and my wife Petronel 
and my children and all my friends, for the redemption 
of our souls. I say, I give humbly and devoutly to 



our Lord God the place and site which is called Com- 
ber mere, to the founding and erecting of a certain 
abbey of the monks of Ht Benedict, in honour of the 
meet blessed and most glorious Virgin Mary and the 
mother of God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and St. 
Michael, the archangel, the wood, the plain, the waters, 
the wateroourses and the fishings, the meadows, the 
pastures, feedings, with all other their appurte- 
nances, and with all other commodities, and 
things which are there, or may be made there, as well 
under the earth as above, for ever to wit, between the 
bounds— from the rise of Haremus — whidi is between 
Marbnry and Brankelow ; and Si> following and de- 
scending by the river unto the wood of Royal, and the 
moiety of the oversaid wood, and then ascending from 
the oversaid river eastward of the wood towards the 
water of Combermere, unto the top of the mountain, 
and so following the head of the mountain, through 
the middle of the wood of Royal, towards the south, 
to the inferior part of the mountain, and from the in- 
ferior part of the oversaid mouutain directly overtwart 
unto a certain sichet southward nigh to the head of 
Monepolle; and from thence to the inferior part of 
that land which ia called Sychell ; and from thence to 
a certain way which leadeth to the village of Wyke 
and so following the said way northward directly to 
the wood which is called Greenford Ley, and leaving 
the said wood on the left hand ; and so following al- 
ways Greenford Ley to the metes and bounds between 
the land of William of Wareham and my land, always 
following the said metes and bounds until yoa oome 
to the said rise of Haremus. Also, I give to tlie said 
abbey and monks there serving God, my manor of 
Wilksley and the villages of Royal and Lodmore, and 
the land adjoining which is called Burley, and the 
village of Dodeootte, with the wood of the said village 
and the mill of Chelley, with all the pond and fishing 
on either side, and 100 feet b^ond the mill pond of 
my land of Cheval, to repair the mill pond and mill 
as often as need requires without suit or contradiction 
of me or my heirs or assigns or any of them. And also 
I give the wood which is called Brentwood, and the 
wood which is called Light Biroh Wood, and the wood 
called Butterley Heys, with all the appurtenances and 
commodities; astn woodsand wastes, plaina, in paths 
and ways, and in the waters, and the wateroourses, 
and in the fishings, in the meadows, in the pastures. In 
the marshes, in the moors, and all other things which 
are there or may be made there, as well under the 
earth as above, for ever between these bounds, to wit, 
from that place where the river of Burley descendetb 
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into the water of Weaver ; and so following the said 
river ascending to that land which is called Surley ; 
and 80 always following the bounds betweeh 
Borlej and the wood which is called 
Greenford Ley to the wood which is 
called Enhewood ; and from thence following always 
the northern part of the wood to Trepwood; and so 
f Mowing a sichet which runneth between the weod 
.' i> (JiMMtte and the afoiesaid wood of Trepwood 
uuio the wood which is called Morhey ; and from 
thence onto Spar thise, and from thence unto the metes 
and bounds of Sosainton, and so. following a certain 
sichet to a watpr called Doubbrook tu the place where 
it falls into the water of Weaver, and ascending by the 
water of Weaver unto the mill of Ch«'ckley; and 
always ascending and following tiie same river of 
Weaver unto that place where the aforesaid river of 
Barley falleth into the said river W> aver. All these 
motes and bounds, as well on the said pliioe of Gom- 
bermereas of the said manor of Wilksley* I, Bugh 
Malbanc, with my wife, Petronel, and William, my 
son, and many others perambulated and compassed 
have freely given to the said Abbey of Gombcrmerp, 
and to the monks there serving Ood, and to their suc- 
cessors, all things being within the said metes aud 
bounds, with all their appurtenances, without re- 
serving any tiling temporal to me, my heirs or assigi s 
for ever ; and let them make of the wood and plain 
everywhere what they please by enclosing or assert- 
ing at their pleasure. And I give to the same monks 
common of pasturage for all their catiie in all my 
woods and pastures of Cheshire, and that they may 
take wood to bum, and timber to build as well, 
without as within that abbey, at their pleasure in all 
my woods, as freely as I to my own use, except my 
forest of Conhull. And I also grant unto the same 
monks the fourth part of the town of Wych, and tithe 
of salt, and of the salt pits that are mine and thai 
belong to others, and of my money and the salt of 
Blessed Mary the Virgin, and salt on Friday, and salt 
for the abbot's table, as freely as I have at my board. 
And let them have their court distinct from their 
townsmen or from tlie tenants, and assiz j of bread 
and ale, and of all kinds of measures, and toll and 
blodivit, and amercements, nod all manner of fine of 
of all sorts of trespassers of all their tenants and men,* 
as freely as I have to my own use. Likewise I grant 
unto the same monks and to all the townsmen and 
tenants of the same town, common of pasture in all 
woods and pastures, meadows and heaths, grounds, 
marshes, moors, and fields belonging to the s<iidtown, 



and through all Bavensmoor, and the wood of Creche, 
without molestation of any. And if it happen that 
any of tlieir burgesses, tenants, or men be impleaded 
in my court for any trespass, I will, and grant for me 
and my heirs or my assigns, that my foresaid monks 
have the amercements and fines without molestation 
or Qon radicUon of me or my heirs or assigns whatso- 
ever. I give also to the said monks a plough land in 
the township of Acton, wit h the church of the said 
town and the chapel of Wvch Malbank, with all the 
appurtenances; and one plough land in Sandon, and 
the moiety of the, town AUtanfieU, with the church 
there, and ohurdi of Sandon, and the common of pas- 
ture, with all ray cattle in the forest of Sandon. I 
grant likewise to the ssvme monks and their successors 
free passage everywhere, through all my lands, with 
free ingress or egre^s to t ake whatsoever they want 
as o'ten as whensoever they please and let them all and 
sin;;ular the premises in free, pure, and perpetual 
alms, as freely and absolutely from all secular exaction 
and worldly service with as ample freedom and place 
as nny alms may be enjoyed, but if we may never 
challenge or exact anything but only spiritual benefit 
and prayer. Therefore, of my goodwill I freely grant 
that my Lord Ranulph, Earl of Chester, be principal 
founder and defender of the said church and monks 
there serving Ood, and that his heirs after him ever 
share in all good things there. Witness of this estab- 
lishment and grant, are these. My Lord Ranulph, Earl 
of Chester ; Roger, Bishop of Chester ; Adelia, my 
mother; Petronel, my Wife; William, my son ; Wil- 
liam, Abbot of Chester ; Robert and Odo, chaplains ; 
William, son of Ralph ; and Archibald, and niany others 
who both saw and heard." *<I,Roger,Bisliop of Chester, 
at the pious request of John Malbanc and other nobles 
in perpetual memory hereof, and that his present gift 
and grant may for ever stand in force, in presence of 
Ranulph, Earl of Chester, and other nobles at Chester, 
have affixed hereto the seal of my bishopric. And, 
therefore, if any shall anyways violate, diminish, or 
wilfully hinder this alms, gift, and grant, let him 
have the course of God and the Blessed Virgin and Pt. 
Michael, the archangel to whom in special manner all 
these things are granted, together with my own, lest 
he be repentant for his misdeed. Be it so. Be it so. 
Amen." B.H. 

BiBTH Rtembb. 

[1727. The two versions here given, though dlN 
ferently expresed, are in substance alike, both appear^ 
ing to indicate that the day of the week on which a child 
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is bom )ias aome influence on its future lifu, and mtiy 
interest some who are curious in these matters. The 
first IS the Scotch, the second, evidently, is the Lan- 
cashire or Cheshire version : — 

Mundny*! balm is hit of f«oe, 
Tnuidaa'i luin ia full uf gnoo ; 
WcdacB i^^'ikaim hM loit and woo, 
ThvadAj'B btJxn hM far (o go ) 
Fkida/i teira li knriDg and giTliiff. 
Sfttarday's balm vorkd hard Im hid living ; 
Bvl the cUld that's bom on tbe bljfthe 8iinday» 
Is hwky and boonla, und wise and gay. 



Both on Sbndaj -a g *t aman ; 

Bom on Monday— fali of face: 

Boirn on Tneaday - f 'ill of gra»< ; 

Bom on We iLsed^j aoof ana glum , 

Boruon Thorndaj— we'eoma h>ii)e . 

Barn on FruUj — ** fln« ' lo givliig ; 

Bom on 8a*ara*7 w ak bard for yunr living 



Didsbury. 



A. £• S. 



lUpUes. 



Waluno tbb UojBonoK Bommg. 
(No. lage.; 

(It28.) I had hoped when I saw the query on the 
above subject that some reader or correspondent 
w uld cotne forward and give us a little information 
on the matter, ad it is ono of more than antiquarian 
interest. I do not suppose for a moment that it is 
possible for the borough boundary to be forgotten in 
these days of printing, but Ih generations past parish 
and other officials had to rely upon themselves for 
4^finmg these bounds of the parish or town. Hence 
it used to be a custom that the boys of a charity, 
foundation, and in some cases the workhouse boys 
used to make the periodic ramble, each armed with a 
cue or switch. In or near London the bounds of 
some of the parishes are thud beaten at the present 
time, but itis done more as a custom than asa necessity. 

Coming to our own town or parish we find, accord- 
ing to Dr. Heginbothaoi, that the first record of the 
township bounds having been walked or beaten was 
in i61i, the mayor at the time being a Mr Parker. On 
page 92 of Stockport : AneietU and Modern^ id also given 
a copy of the official record of the perambulation of 
the boundary of the township of Stockport made 
. April 25th, 1738. In It mention is made of places that 
to-day are altogether unknown, and things that by 
their very nature or position could not possibly be 
permanent, as ** up side of the new Indosures where 
lyeseverall great Stones as Land Marks." 

With reference to the borough bounds it is difficult 
to obtain any descriptive account of them otherwise 



than what id shown on the ordnance map. That th* 
borough bounds used to be perambulated or beaten 
there is no doubt, for, turning to the Advertittr for 
February 22, 1861, I find that the officials ef the cor- 
poration walked the said bounds on Wednesday, 
February 20. The follewing is part of the paragraph 
referred to : — ** Yesterday ( Wednesday), in aocordance 
with u resolution r*reviously passed, the Mayor and 
Corporation of St )ckport, making a party of about 20 
in number, commenced a perambulation of the boun- 
dary of the borough, which extends to a distance of 
about 22 miles. Being unable to accomplish the 
entire pilgrimage in one day, on account of the diffi 
culties intercepting theit path and the inclemency of 
the weather, the party met again at 12 this day 
(Thursday) to conclude their mission." P.S.A. 

Thb Coronation Sron. 
(N0S.17&:. 1710 1714, 17M.) 
ri729.] Your correspondent ** Q. L. H." in his letter 
of the 11th inst., in reply to a " Stockportonian." states 
that the wonderful stone LiaPail is In its present state an 
oblong square, about 22 inches long, 13 broad, and 11 
inches deep, and that it is a bluish, steel-like colour 
mixed with some veins of red, and that they beliove 
it to be the very stone on which the patriarch Ja(U)b 
rested his head, and afterwards set up for a pillar, 
and poured oil on the top of it. I may mention one 
thing he has omitted to state, that is, that there 10 
an engraving (or engravings) cut out on the 
stone (or chair). Therefore I should like to know the 
weight and dimension of the stone before it was 
carved or fashioned as a chair, as I consider it would 
then be of such a weignt as to make it impossible for 
one man to lift himself. And again he states we are 
Israelites, and this stone is ours by heirship, handed 
down to us from Jacob, and that our present Queen is 
a lineal descendant of King David. 1 should like to 
ask if history proves it or a legend, or whether he hag 
got the genealogy of our present Queen from King 
David. As to the wondcrfal stone, I have a paper 
called T%s Niagara Falls Review, dated June 13th, 
1884, in which it states as follows, viz., '* The legend 
attached to the Coronation Chair in Westminster 
Abbey is not admlLied to be accurate by many of the 
best Irish autherities, and Dean Bradley adds that 
geologists have conclusively shown that the chair is of 
Scotch limestone, aad that no stone of the kind 
is to be foun.l in Palestine or £gypt." 

Isaac Siddall. 
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Saturday, August 2nd, 3884. 



August. 

Th^ ( igUh WM Avgoat being lidi umjed, 
lu gai ment ^ ol gold dowm to the t(r>iio4 : 

Tet rode he noi, bat led a liiy- ly maid 
Vivth by tlM Ulj hand, the whiioh vaa orowLed 

With eiu« of eoiB, and fall h« r hand w^e loand. 

[17801] August has oome, and though the harvest 
fields are nearly ripe and nearly ready for the sickle, 
yot there are signs that summer is on the wane, and 
tliftt the time is fast approaching when ^e will take 
her departure. We begin to catch the glimpses of 
autumn peeping stealthily through openings where 
the leaves have already fallen, and among berries 
where summer hid her blossoms. All these and more 
indicate that Aag[i]st, the richest month of aU the 
year, has come. Fruit in abundance, is weigh- 
ing down the tree, although our early 
summer flowera have faded, and bloom after 
bloom has disappeared, yet many of Nature's 
treasurer remain that cannot be excelled for beauty. 
Yes, in this fruit-ripening month, with its gorgeous 
skies and waving golden grain, we find the air still 
rich with perfumes, and our sight refreshed with the 
SDuling produce of our more advanced summer. And 
not only flowers and fruit meet our eye. but we see 
with pleasure the golden corn waving in tlie breeze. 
In the hop counties, the cones are twining round the 
poles, a pleasant sight for the eyes to rest on ; while 
the heated catUe are tranquilly reposing be- 
neath the shelter offered them by the spreading and 
leafy branches of the weloonoe trees ; and if a stream 
or sleepy river pass that way, what a sense of refresh- 
ing coolness is afforded. And then the wild flowers 
in our hedges, lanes, and woods. What a study for 
the naturalist. The rustic plot before the cottage 
door is well described by the poet Clare in the follow- 
ing words: — 

And where the ma jonm onee, and f>age abd roe. 

And b iJm and Bint, with oazl-leafed pamlejr grew. 

And donUe maxigoldB, and eUrer ttijme 

And pnmpkina 'neaih the window nsed to olirab ; 

And where I often when a ebUd fur hoara 

Tried ihrooi^ the pake to get the aleeping-floweie 

Flowen in my time that everyone «cmid praiiw, 

Tboagh thrown, like vce^s, fruna gardcna n' wu-dajs. 

Many a rare and curious plant may be found by the 
waterside in August, where sometimes the meadow- 
sweet still throws out a few late heads of creamy- 
eoloured bloom, that scent the air with a fragrance 



delicious as May throws out when all her hawthorn 
are in blossom, for though June is a season 

Ba'l-ptankad wUh Bi-riug, with enmmer half embrowned, 
August 73 a month richly flushed with the last touches 
of summer, toned down here and there with the faint 
grays of autumn, before the latter has taken up his 
palette ol kmdled colours. As Adams so aptly puts 

it- 

Ihi Mailed pAmpemel pee^ hen and thaie, 
Amid tbe earn the erinuon popiaea blnah ; 

Bull on the brooks gkam waier-litus rare. 
And purple loose aixile and the floveriqg niab. 

Still liain"yw]eklBhloom8 perfomo the g«]e. 
Whom bryony kavce adorn tbe hedgemwe greeny 

Where peepe the ■eabiona and the eamylou pale. 
With trampot-like oonvelvnli between. 

The bine eampannla and ehteoiy «Hd, 

And yedow toadflas tailgate tho plain. 
And with a ihankfal heart and iienie beguiled, 

We kok npoB tho flelde of xipenlng gndn. 

In some places, if it has been what the countij 
people call a forward summer, harvest has already 
commenced, though it id more general about tbe 
beginning of .the next month. Now the fruit is ripe 
on the great orchard trees, the plums are ready to 
drop through very mellowness, and there is a rich 
redness en the sunny side of the pears, and on many 
of the apples. And when does a pear ever taste so 
sweet or plum so rich and mellow, as those which 
have falion through very ripeness, and are picked up 
from Uie grass under the orchard trees as soon as they 
have fallen? Pew thiht. are gathered can ever com- 
pare with these. 

Of the feasts and holv days of the naonth that of 
Lammas is pre-eminent., and originally was one of the 
four great pag^n le^vais of Britain, the others being 
on ist November, ist February, and 1st of May. The 
festival of the Gule of Augu^it, as it was called, prob- 
ably celebrated the realu}.(tion of tlie first fruits of the 
earth. When Christianity was iniroduced, the day 
continued to be observed uda f twtivtU on these grounds, 
and, consequently the day came to be called Hlaf" 
mats, subsequently shortened into Lammas. This we 
would call the rational definition of the word. There 
is anotlier, pointing to the custom of bringing a lamb 
on this day as an offering to the cathedral church of 
York. Without doubt, this custom, which was purely 
local, would take its rise with reference to the term 
Lammas, after the true iriginal significance of t.hi^t 
word had been forgotten. On the 10th, St. Lawrence 
pursuant to the command of the £mperer Valerian 
was cruelly put to death by pinohmg with red hot 
tongs, and afterwards broiled alive on a gridiron. On 
the 24th is St. Bartholomew's day, who is chiefly 
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honoured as being one of the twelve apasiles who 
suffered m irtyrdom by beUig flayed alive whilst on a 
mission to Armenia. 

In Che old Roman caleodar August bore the name of 
Sextilis iM the sixth mouth of the year and consisted 
of but 29 days. Julius Oessar, in reforming the calen- 
dar of hisnadon, extended it to 90 days. When, not 
long after, Augustus conferred on it his own name, he 
took a day from February and added it to August, 
which has consequently ever smce consisted of 31 days. 
This great ruler was bom in September, and it might 
have been expected that he would take that month 
under his patronage ; but a number of lucky things 
had happened to him in August, which, moreover, 
stoed next to the month of his illustrious predecessor, 
Julius; so he preferred Sextilis as the month which 
sbould be honoured by bearing his name- 

Sardoayz, the precious stone chosen as the symbol 
for this month, signifies conjugal happiness. Let us 
hope that all who become united during the present 
month may find the pleasant prophecy fulfilled. The 
colour of the sardonx stone is yellow with a shade of 
rod- adding to its richness. How many of nature's 
ufiforings this month it is the happy emblem of? 

There are several rhymes for this month relating 
more or less to the weather. We have — 

Dry Aa/nat and w um 
Doth hki-resr qo harm. 

We are all aware that it rained on St. Swithin'sday, 
but we have also for that — 

A wet Augost nerer brings dearth. 



And 



iU iba tmn Bk. Swlthln can ory 
BU Btftleais'i nuntle wipes dry. 



Then we are tokl to look out for St. Bartholomew's 

day* for— 

If Bartlamy't day be fair and dear. 
Hope for a (ixoapexona Aatomn that year. 



Alsotbair— 



St. Berth lomew 
Bringtf theeold dew. 



This year we have all the promise of an abundant 
harvest, and trust that — 



And— 



Tha Aagaet wan iU bo*ma will abed 
Upon the taUing naper'a head. 

Theharraatgathartdl letoaralae 
^ God a hybn of thankful pralee 



Ed. 



Cheshibb Assbb Sbbmons. 1794. Bt thb Bbt. Pbtbb 
Halotbd, Rbctob of Gbappbnhall. 

[1731.] In the Warrington Museum and libraiy 
are the following interesting local sermons : 

"Two 

SiTfnoMSf 

adapted to present situation of 

l*ublic affairs ; 

preached in the 

Cathedral Ohurch of Chester ; 

The first April i5th, the second Septesiber SSd., 

1794 

at the opening of (he 

Spring and Summer Assites 

For tue County Palatine of Chester. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop 

of the Diocese. 

By the lUv. Peter fftdsUd^ 

Bector of Qrappenhall. 

Warrington, 

Printed and sold by W. BTyres; 

Also sold by Miss Bancks, Warrington; Broster,Chestery 

Bancks, Manchester; Sibbald, Liverpool; Snelson, 

Nantwich; Leech, Knutsford ; Maddock, North wich ; 

Clarke, Stockport ; and Lowndes, London. 

MDCCXCIV." 

After the title is the dedication to ** William, Lord 

Bishop of Chester" [WillUm Cleaver]. 

The first sermon occupies pp.5 to 28; the text is from 

Prov. xxiv. 21, 
'* My son, fear thou the Lord and the filng, and meddle 
not with these who are given to change." On page 
29 is the dedication of the second sermon :— 

••To 

DoKviLLB PoofJi, Esq., 

High Sheriff, 

Sir P. Wabbobton, Bart., Fozeman^ 

Sir J. F. LiBicbstbb, Bart., 

Sir H. BlAiMWABiMO, Bart., 

Sir B. BbOokb, Bart., 

Sir B. S. Cotton, liart, 

John Abdbn, Esq., 

Thomas Bbookb, Esq., 

Davibb Davxnpobt, Esq., 

WiLUAM EoBuTON, Esq., 

John Eobbton, Esq., j 

Thomas B. Hall, Esq., 

Chablbs IIbnchhan, i2.sq., 

C. W. J. SUACKBBLBT, E»q , 

KooBB S^yETTBNHAM, Esq., 
Obobob Wilbbauam, Esq., 
TiiuxAS Wbttknhall, Esq., 
J^AML'M. Wbight, Esq." 



GenUeman 
of the Grand 
Jury of the 
County Pala- 
tine of Ches- 
ter, at the 
Assizes held 
September 
1794. 
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Of this aecoiid scrm m, which occupies pp 3L to 52, 
the text is Matt, v., 9 — " Blessed are the pcaceiuakers, 
for they shall be called the children ot God." 

The Rev. Peter Halsted was the son of the Rev. 
Domville Halsted, of Dane Bank, Lymm. He was bom 
at Lymm 28 October, and baptised there 25 November, 
1763. On October 88, 1801, he was married at Grap- 
penhall by the Rev. Thomas Blundell, M.A., in the 
presence of the Rev. Edward Owen, rector of War- 
rington, and Edward Brint, parish derk of Grappen- 
hall, to ** Elizabeth Matilda Legh of the parish of 
Knutsf ord," natural daughter of Peter Legh of Boothee, 
£dq., who after bis death remarried to Mr Marsh, of 
West Leigh, Lancashire. On September 22, 1788, Mr 
Halsted was presented to the rectory of Grappenhall 
by his eldest brother, Domville Poole, of Dane Bank, 
Lymm, Esq., and held the living until his death, 13 
December, 1806. He was buried at Grappenhall, and 
his tomb bears the following inscription :— " To the 
memory of the Rev. Peter Halsted, late rector. He 
died 13th December, 1808, aged 45. 

If booIaI worth the luimory am eadear— 
"When Bto|^ lor Hak «o theregrofcful tear." 

Mr Halsted had two children ; Legh Domville, Bom 

16 Jan. and Baptised at Grappenhall 13 Sept. 1803 ; 

and Elizabeth Matilda, Bom Jan. 14 and Baptised Dec. 

27,1804. 

Watt's ** Bibliotheca Britannica" contains the follow- 
ing note concerning the two sermons : — " Halsted, 
Rev. Peter, rector ot Grappenhall. Two Sermons, 
adapted to the present Situatiot> of Public Affairs. 
London. 1794. 8vo. la." J.P.R. 

Thb Gobonation Stohe. 

(NOA. 1706. 1710, 1714 1734.) 
[1732.] In reply to your correspondent ** Isaac 
Siddall," in 1724 of Notes und Queries, 
I beg to state that there are no engravings 
whatever on the coronation st«ne,and lis to its weight 
I cannot inform him. In his letter ** I. S." states *' I 
should like to know the weight and dimension of the 
stone before it was carved or fashionerf as a chair, as I 
consider it would then be of such a weight as to make 
it impossible for one man to lift ithimself." Your corre- 
qpondent seems to be under the impression that this 
stone is fashioned as a chair, and that the stone and 
rtiair are synonymous terms. He is mistaken. The 
ooxonation stone is quite independent of the chair. The 
chair is a large, solid, old-fashioned chair. In place of 
castors, about nine inches from the floor is a bottom 
lioard ; between the seat and this board the stone 



called "Jacob's Pillow" or the coronation stone is kept. 
As to the shawling or cutting of this interesting relic 
we have no account only that given in the Scriptures, 
" The stone which the builders (of Luz) refused is be* 
come the head stone K,t the corner. This is the Lord's 
doing; it is marvellous in our eyes." (See Psalms 
cxviii., 22 and 23.) The builders of Luz rejected this 
stone as of no use for building purpoies, and to look at 
it now no one would think it worth 6d, but on the 
other hand behold it as the consecrated pillar, set up 
by Jacob, and called the " House of God." This com- 
mon stone, with its battered surface and crack, which 
has ail but rent it asunder, is, as the late Dean 
ijtanley stated, the "One primeval monument which 
binds together the whole empire." Nearly all the old 
writers state that it belonged to the Tuatha-de-Daanana 
(Danites of Israel). They also say that it was brought 
there by OUam PoUa, or a divine man, who has been 
identified by some very able writers to be none other 
than Jeremiah the prophet. We are further told that 
the latter brought with him a princess from the East. 
She was called Tea Sephi, and was married to Eoiacaid, 
the then king of Ulster, on condition that he agreed to 
abandon Baal worship and build a school for the 
prophets. Hiving consented, he assumed the 
title of Heremwn of Tara. Inreply to ''Anti-selfishness,'' 
of the 18th inst., I may here state that Ireland has bee^ 
settled by two distinct colonies of people— viz., the 
Daanans and Phoenicians, and it was to the former (a 
portion of whom went to Scotland and received the 
stone in the 16th century) the stone belonged. The 
bulk of the Irish people being Phoenician have no claim 
whatever to its supposed blessings. The Daanans 
being Israelites had a perfect right to the stone, )i8 
well as to supposed blessings. Regarding Dean 
Bradley's statement mac'e use of by your querist 
*' 1. S.," we are informed that he lately removed the 
legendary accounts attached to ebe stone in West- 
minster Abbey. Mr Kenny complained of h in the 
House of Commons in May. The learned dean has, I 
believe, hince then either replaced the l^endary 
accounts or el.se placed a separate inscription there^ 
setting forth the curious legends attached to this re- 
markable relic. The late Rev. F. R. A. Glover, late 
chaplain at the consulate at Gwlognc, visited Irelaad 
and discovered much interesting and important in- 
formation on this subject. He also travelled in the 
Holy Land, and at a lecture in the rooms of 
the Metropolitan Anglo- Israel' Association about three 
years ago, exhibited some pieces of stone which he 
found at Bethel, and which corri3sponded exactly witb 
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the coronation stose (sec Banner, of Israel, June 18th, 
1884). For further information regfarding Ollam FoUa, 
Tara, and the stone, I would recommend your corre- 
spondent to procure a copy of the ** Star of larael,'' 
No. 13, vol. I., where he will find an engraving of the 
chair and stone, also a map of the counties Meath, 
DubUn, and Louth, showing the situation of Tarnt 
price one penny. 

Tour correspondent asks me to prove what I stated 
in my reply to " Stockporlonian ''—viz., ** That we are 
Isradites, and this stone is ours by heirship, handed 
down to us from Jacob, and that our present Queen is 
a lineal descendant of King David/' To adduce even 
one-tenth of the evidence that could be brought for - 
ward in support of our Israelitish origin would take 
too much of your valuable space, more than you would 
be prepared to give. However, with your kind indul- 
gence, sir, I wiU advance a few historical proofs, and 
leave the scriptural and prophetical proofs (which are 
numerous) for another week, if you can afford space. 
The following historical evidence is taken from the 
<• Banner of Israel " for April 16th, 1884 >- 

'* The British people are divisible into two groups, 
the Saxon and the Kymric. The Saxon element m- 
<dadeB the Angles, Danes, Normans, ftc., while the 
Kymric embraces the Cornish, Gaelic, and other Keltic 
fragments. Tracing tliese two bodies across Europe, 
we find the Sacas, or Smxous, in the Tth century b.o. 
seated to the east of theAraxesand along the diores 
of the Oaspian, that is, in Ancient Media. The Klmri, 
as weU as the SaxsB, are frequently mentioned in the 
Cuneiform inscriptions, and modem research has made 
it known that they were one and the same people, 
Kimri being their Awyiian and Saca their Persian 
designation. Sii H. Bawlinson says in * Herodotus,' 

* The ethnic name of Gtmiri (another form of Kymri) 
occurs in the Cuneiform records as the Semitic equiva- 
lent of the Aryan name Saka.' - Having connected the 
Kymri with the Sacce, all that remains to be done is to 
connect one or the other of them with the Ten Tribes. 
The prindpal historical reasons for believing in this 
connection will be briefly stated. 

** 1. They appear in secular history at the exact 
epoch in which the Ten Tribes were e^ed, and in the 
exact district to which the Israelites were transported. 
Tiglath Pileser removed two and a half tribes to 

* Halah, Habor, and Hara, and the river of Gozan ' 
(1 Chron. v. 26), and shortly afterwards the remaining 
seven and a half were carried off by Shalmaneser to 

* Halah, and Habor, and the river of Gozan, and the 



cities of the Medes ' (2 Kings xvii. 6). All of these are 
in Modia, and lie between the Amxes and the southern 
extremity of the Caspian. 

**2. When alluding to the inhabitants of those 
parts at that remote period, classical writers made no 
reference to Israelites. The latter were not known 
by that name to foreigners — ^not even to their neigh- 
bours the Assyrians. Greek historians speak of 
dwellers about the Araxes as the *Sakai,' while 
Latins call them Sacte. We know, however, beyond 
a doubt, that the Israelites were there, and conse- 
quently if the term Sakai did not specifically in- 
dicate them it must certainly have included them. 

" 3. The question is settled by the discovery that 
Kymri was the Assyrian name for the Ten-Tribed 
kingdom. This was disclosed by the Nimroud 
obelisk, a monument unearthed by Mr Layard and 
deciphered by Dr. Hincks; also by many Cuneiform 
inscriptions dug up from the ruins of Nineveh. In 
these relics the Ten Tribes are styled Beth Kumri, or 
House of Kumri, and Jehu, King of Israel, receives 
the title * Jehu, son of KumrL* Rawlinson explains 
the derivation of the word thus :— * Jehu is usually 
called in the Bible the son of Niui^hi, but the As- 
syrians, taking him for the legitimate successor to the 
throne, named him as his father, or rather ancestor, 
OmrL' Hence we learn that Kumri was the As- 
syrian mode of spelling Omri, the Assyrian K or Sh 
having the same phonetic value as the initial letter of 
'Omri, which letter is omitted in our Bibles, owing to 
the difficulty of its pronunciation. The xeasonwhy 
Omri's name came to be applied to the Ten Tribes is 
clear. He was the builder of Samaria, which the As> 
Syrians denominated the city of Kumri, or 'Oinri, and 
the capital in its turn gave its name to the whole 
country and its people, as in the case of Babylon. It 
need only be added that the Welsh call themselves 
Kymri to this day, and pronounce it KhMmree, so that 
the very articulation of the word had survived the 
mutations of 2500 years." 

What a remarkable fact we have in the above evi- 
dence - The grave of the captive Israelites was the 
birthplace of the Anglo-Saxons," where Israel was lost 
the Saxons were found. Thus we see the preservation 
of Israel ; though lost to man, they were led endeared 
for by God, who declared when he had outcasted 
Israel " Although I have cast them far off among the 
heathen, and although I have scattered them among 
the countries, yet will I be to them as a little sanctuary 
in the countries where they shall come" (Ezekiah, 11, 
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16). Now, feir, I venture to say that if religious people 
would only take up this subject infidelity would be 
cruflbed* and why ? Because Anglo-Israelism proves 
the Bible to be true, and proves God to be faiihful to 
His promises. God, speaking to Abraham, declared 
** I will multiply thy seed as Mie stars of heaven, nnd 
as the snnd which is upon the sea shore ; and thy seed 
shall possess the gate of tlieir enemies" (Genesis, 22, 17). 
This has never been fulfilled by the Jews. They do 
pot possess the gate of their enemies. They are per- 
secuted, plundered, and robbed, therefore they do not 
fulfil tliis portion of Scripture. England, and Eng- 
land alone, possesses the gate of their enemies, or in 
other words, the keys of tho world, therefore England 
must be Israel. The Jews in number do not exceed 
tea millions, but the Anglo-Saxons are increasing 
i-apidly, doubling their numtier ev^ry 45 years, and 
see how numerous they are at tlie pi-esent day. Hie 
very place (British Isles) is too strait f >r them, thus 
fulfilling prophecy—" The place is too sirait for me ; 
give place that I may dwell" (Isaiah,49, 20), ** His seed 
(Ephraim) shall become a multitude of nations" 
(Genesis, 48, 19). These two Scriptural quotations are 
true of the British only, hence they are and must bo 
IsraeL *' Israel shall blossom and bud, and fill the fare 
of the world with fruit" (Isaiah, 27, 6) ; "The king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you (Jews) and given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof" (Matthew, 
21,43). Ephraim, England, is the f ttiitf ul natioa. I 
trust, sir, the foregoing evidence will convince your 
corrQSpotfddnt of the reasonableness of my contention, 
and if you will afford me space I will give the Scrip- 
tural argument next week, as well as the genealogy of 
our Queen from King David. 
Edgeley. G. L. H. 



Satubdat, August 9th, 1884. 



How TO 9bibs a PoLiCEiiAN.— Never beard tell of 
Shy Abrap ? Well, I am surprised. Abram was the 
landlord of a fine publichouse, and he managed his 
house with his usual cunniag. One night, just after 
eleven, a policeman found Abram selling beer; but 
Abram wasn't going to be beaten, so he offered the 
** bobby " a sovereign and his supper not to report 
him. Needless to say, that policeman readily took the 
offer. After he had eaten the meal Abram saw his 
time h.id come, so he said to the entrapped ** buttons," 
" If tha doesn't gi' me that sovereign back ahll go on, 
to th' office and tell on thi for tacking bribes ; so aht 
wi' that 'quid' young-man-my-lad." Abram got 
what ho wanted. 



A List of the Constabus who sesvbd in Lvwtoh 

CouBT Lbet fbom 1634 to 1766. 

(N< 4.1587,16 6.1680. 16'8) 

[1733] Tlie following is a continuation of the list 

of constables who served in the Court T.eetof Lawt^n 

from 16S4 to 1766:— 

Wm Rowley * * * for his house for tho ye.«r 
served superviFor r)f tliohigh^fiysiristond 
of constable and this year Richard Cart- 
wrieht de green served for Wm Wain- 

wright 1711 

John Wnram served constable for Lowton 
Gate house being ye houf^o yt Samuell 

Show lived att f'»ryeeyer..... 1712 

William Kentt constable for Nathanell Kentt 

house John Waram bourleraan 1713 

Wm Broade for his house called Noweslpy 

where henow livesfor ye year 1714 

James Beech for the mill house for the year... 1715 
.John Hulme for the Banke house for the year 1716 

Richd Tayler for the Moss house 1717 

Matt Lowe for the Cockpit Green house 1718 

John Wilde for ye eyer served constable 1719 

Jacob Bradbumy constable for the yeare 1720 

Daniel Ford for 'Lee Hall for the year 1 721 

Thomas Lawt/^n served the constable for Mr 

Saml Taylor Moss house for the year 1722 

Thomas Rowley served constable for the year 1723 
Jno Thompson served constable for the year 1724 
John Sparrow served 2 eyerR for want of ri725 

makinghisacountsfor yeeyer < and 

(1726 
Bd Beech served oonstable for Nath Kents ^ ri727 

house for yp years '< and 

(1728 

Thomas Barnerd served for ye year 1729 

Thomas Caulton k Joseph Hnll served consta- 
bles for yeyear 1730 

Wm Goplnnd served constable for ye years flTSl 

1731 k 1782 < and 

(1732 
George Lucas & Wm Taylor served constables 
for ye Redbull & Brittains green house 

for ye year 1733 1T33 

John Wakefield for Horton's House near HaU 
o Lee served constable And John Poynton 
served at the same time for the Pumiss 

house 1784 

George Lucas served constable for Beediee de 

green 1735 

George Lucas served for Saml Smith for ye 

* * * house tonement 1736 

Wm Cotton served for the Snape House for 

the vear 1737 

Saml Pomton served constable for ye House 

which was Richd Bossonsin 1738 
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Saml Pointon served constable for Mr Mount- 
ford 1739 

Saml Buckley served the constable for Richd 

Lindop for tlie year 1740 

William Ridgway served constable for the 

year 1741 

Samuell Pointon served const ible for Jobn 

Yarwood Cross House for ye year 1742 

William Ball c>)nstable for the year (served by 

Samuel Pointon) 1743 

Served by ^'aml Pointon for Wm Ball sworne 

constable for the said year 1743 

Hugh Rowley constable for the year 1744 

served by Samuel Pointon 1744 

William Bowcock constable for ihe year 

served by Samuel Pointon 1745 

Richard Buckley constable 1746 

^chard Buckley searvcd yeare by the town 

consent 1747 

Daniel Morres scarved constable for yeare ... 1748 
Bamuel Pionton served constable for Mr 

Ralph Lawton & he was to have two 

pound for serving it £2 Os Od 1749 

Bamuel Pointon served constable for Wm 

Cook 1780 

Samuel Pointon served coDS:abel for John 

Heath of Moss House 1751 

Hugh Gidman was elected constable 31 Oct 

1752 for Pedleys tenement at Lawton 
Heath 

William Bourne was elected constable 17 Octr 

1753 for Lee Hall Tenement 

22d Octr 1754— Then James Parrott was 

elected constable for Parrott s Cottage near 

Uie Red-bull in Lawton but the oiSce was 

served by Samuel Pointon his deputy 
23d Octr 1755— Then Moses Heath was elected 

constable for Heath's Cottage near the 

Moss House 
James C^lcclough constable for yeare Samuel 

Pionton served for him 1756 

JoLn Taylor constable for the year 1757 but 

the office was served by Samuel Pionton 
1758— Gorg Iiow constable served Samuel 

Pionton 
Thomouns Johnson constable served by 

Samudl Pionton 1759 

Mr Kent was elected constable for the year 

1760 and Samll Pointon served as his 

deputy 
John Stanier was elected constable for the 

year 1761 and the office was served by 

Samll Pointon his deputy 
Samll Pointon served constable for tlie ffar- 

nace house for the year 1762 

Saml Pointon served constable for Charls 

Bates (for ye mill) for the year 1763 

SamU Pointon served constable for Saml 

Worthington (for the shop) for ye year 1764 
Jno Keeling servd constable for Cockpit 

Greene for the year 1765 

Jno Keeling served constable for Edward 

Lawtons for 1706 



illegible words. (2) A few remarks on the volume 
whence the abeve list has been taken may not be 
without interest. The names on the first and second 
pages are beautifully written in a kind of engrossing 
hand. But after the second page the writing is very 
unequal in character, being in f ome places so poor as 
to be almost illegib'e, in others so plain as te bo read 
with ease. Perhaps the word " bourleman'' is the only 
one which needs explanation. It is described in 
Wright's** Provincial Dictionary" (London, 1857 : 2v: 
8vo> OS meaning " An officer in court leets assistant to 
the constable." The expression "Snape House" refers 
to the rectory, in which these words are written, 
and the present rector believes that '* the town house" 
was a building at Lawton Gate where vagrants 
were lodged, and whence they were forwarded to their 
own parishes. Between the sedHid and third of the 
sentences at the head of the list, viz., those beginning 
" An account" and " This booke" respectively, there is 
in the original MS. another, but I am sorry to say that 
our efforts to decipher it have hitherto proved una- 
vailing. 1 hope t^ be able to bring the list down to a 
much later date, but complete materials for so doing 
are not at hand just now. 
Lawton Rectory. H. Nunn. 



Replies. 



Gibbet oy Stockpoht Gbbat Moob. 
Ko. 1C98.) 
[17S4.] The gibbet stood on Stockport Great Moor 
upon the border of what was known as the Black 
Lake, and near what is now known as Cherry Tree- 
lane, and here it was tliat malefactors were hung in 
irons after their execution at Chester. The last of 
such exhibitions took place on September 9(h, 1790, 
when John Dean was gibbeted for the murder of his 
wife in a court off Cbeapside, now ThornhilPs Court, 
Waterloo-road. For this crime he was tried and hung 
at Chester, and sentenced to be gibbeted on Stockport 
Moor. When his body arrived at Brinksway, near 
the boundary of Stockport, it was hung in chains 
upon a gallows fixed on a cart and thus convoyed 
through the principal streets of the town, attended by 
more than fifty horsemen and an immense crowd, to 
the border of the Black Lake, where his body, en- 
dosed in an iron cage, remained suspended upon the 
gibbet until his bones had been picked clean by the 
birds. For several years passers-by avoided the spot , 
until at length the neighbours cut down and burnt 
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the poles, burnt the bones, and sold the irons to a 
neighbouring blacksmith. The incident is thus re- 
lated by Dr. Heginbotham. Autolycus. 



[1736.] Cuaious Epitaph.— The Cheshire Eefcrmer 
for April 5th, 1835, says :— " The following curious 
epitaph will be found in St. Mary's Cliurchyard in 
thistown (Stockport): 'James Thomiley, died Oc- 
tober 30, 1825, aged 1145 moons ; also Susan, his wife, 
aged 737 moons. 

7am«B Thornllt-y aad hUi wife !*▼ andrr 'hi;i stonei 
And eonwd be h« that tooehe* a bone.' " 

Is this stone still in existence? and is anything 
known of what must have been an originol character? 
Did his wife die at the same time ? A Rf adkr. 



Hern is a bright thought attributed to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and which is now going the roundof 
the New York press. A young physician was break- 
fasting with the doctor, and asked him for a suitable 
motto. "Small fevers greatly received" was tlio 
witty response. 

What Sort of a Trap. — Some time a^o an en 
i^raver, who carries on his business in Broad mead, 
Bristol, happened to look through his shop window, 
when he observed that an excise officer was atten- 
tively scanning the outside of his premises. After 
satisfying his curiosity by an ou'side inspection, the 
officer entered the shop, note-book and pencil in hand, 
and opened a conversation with the proprietor. " Mr 
Jones, I believe ?" "Yes, lam Mr Jones." "You 
keep a trap I understand?" *' Yes." " Have you a 
licence for that trap ?" "No." Down goes an entry 
of tliis candid admission in the note-book. " Did you 
have a licence last year?" "No." Another entry in 
the book. " Why did you not take out a licence?" 
•• 1 did not think it necessary." "How many docs 
your trap hold ?" " Five." Another memo. " How 
many wheels has it?" "Ncne." "None? Why, 
wliatsortof a trap is it?" "A mt usctrap." Mr 
Jones, splitting his sides behind the counter, sees the 
officer rushing out of the shop without the customary 
salutation, or even waiting to return the note-book 
to Ihc official pocket. 



Saturday, August 16th, 1884. 



Ohbshirk Cbmtenahians. 

[1736.] The following is from the Cheshire Sheaf: — 
In the Asthury Old Parish Mayazuu for June, 1877 
there is a record of the burial on the SOih May, at 
Astbury, of John Dale, of Odd Rode, aged 100 years; 
and in the same periodical for the following month ia 
this paragraph :~" Odd Itode.— Our aged parishoner, 
Mr John Dale, of Stone Chair Farm, was taken to bis 
rest on tho 25th of May, having attained the great 
age of 100 ye:irs. Tliougti his speech had been affected 
for some while by paralysis, he retained his other 
faculties to the last, and was very cheerful and happy. 
His baptismal register at Astbury is dated May 7, 
1777, and was buried there on May 30, 1877, the rectors 
of Astbury and Odd Rode officiating at his funeraL" 
The subject of this notice " went among men for an 
old man " when I was bom. I subsequently knew 
him well, having nearly all my life resided only a mile 
from Stone Chair Farm, which he occupied ooany 
years as a tenant of the Squire of Odd Rode, and 
where he died. 

Mow Cop. O. H. 

Tee Brassbt Pauily. 

[1737.] " Vale Royal of England," new edition pub- 
lished MDCCCLII., tne original edition published by 
Daniel King, London; printed by John Steater, in 
Lille-strcet, Bartholomew, and sold at Uie Black 
Spread Eagle, at tho West Knd of St. Paul's, 1656. 
Quoting from the modern edition of the above work, 
on pages 51* and 52, we read : " Next to Bickerton lies 
Bulkley, where there is a fair dcmain of the Calvelies, 
and a fair new house of Thomas Brossey, gent., of 
antient dissent." A foot nolo in the new edition reads 
as follows :— ** The ancient family of Brassey traces, in 
a direct line, as far back as the year 1543. Thomas 
Brassey, Esq., tho eminent railway contractor, is its 
present representative." Again, on page 108, we have 
"Towards the river side we come to Tiverton Lord- 
ship, where is a house and demean of the Brassies, 
which have been a race of gentlemen." Tho name o^ 
Sir Thomas Brassey is well known as the son of a most 
successful railway contractor ; and almost everybody 
has read Lady BruFsoy's " Voyage of the Sunbeam,'' 
bub I do not think that it is generally known that the 
Sir Thomas Brassey belongs to an ancient Cheshire 
family. Wm. Nobbuht. 
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Curious Epitaphs. 
[1738.] Epitaph on Mr Brazier, a butcher, of Step- 
nay, who died Feb. 26, 1752, worth £15,000, and in- 
scribed on his tombstane at his own desire : — 

Yn ofttn foratebed nhrra it did oot itob, 
'1 o U?tt poor for to dia rich. 

Epitaph on a person who consumed a remarkable 

amount of bread, cheese, and tobacco : — 

Ben booMt Diok's JAwa an teid ak mm. 

WboM death bM diopped t&o p^lct of bretd and cbeese. 

H« ate, ba dnnk. be smoked, and ibia 

He ate. and < rank, anl smoki d atf Uo ; 

And, lite a patiiot, wben Qaderstood 

liTCNt Ua sell - diiid f >r bis oouutrj'tf good. 

Matthew Prior's epitaph, written by himself .* — 

GoQrtien and HeraldB, by your leave, 
Btn lie Ibebouee of li«tibew Prior, 

Tba ICO of Adam and of Eve — 
Oan Bunrbou or Maasao go bigber 7 

On a man who always had too much to say :— 

Beneath tbeae aianea lie Jamie'a banea, 

O Deatb, IV* my ofJaioa, 
Tboa Be*fer took aacb a bletbeiin' fool 

Into tby dark domibloo. 

Epitaph on Hi and Ho, two Chinese astronomers, 
who were appointed to watch an eclipse ; but, having 
got drunk, they neglected their duty, and were 
sentenced by Ho Hang to be executed. Soon after it 
wasdiscoTsred the eclipse wss invisible : — 

Hera lest the brnet of Ho and HI, 

Wbeae fate ibo' aad was iaagbable, 
Being bong btcaoaeUwj o.olu njtspj 

Tbeeelifsa that was inviaible. 
Beigbo I 'lii faid a love of drink 

OceaaioLoJ all tbelr tronble ; 
Bni tbia la bardlj trae. I tbink» 

At dxanken men aee double. 

T.S. 

ECCXNTRIC FUNBBAIS. 

[1739.] Thomas Cooke, director of the Bank of 
England, died on July 12, 1752, aged 80. Agreeably 
to his directions, he was attended to the grave by 12 
poorhouseholders,ofNewington, Surrey, to eadiof 
whom he bequeathed a suit of clothes and a guinea, 
with as much as they could eat and drink ; but if any 
appeared fuddled he was to have but half-a-crown for 
his day's work. His corpse was sewn up in a clean 
blanket, and, being put in a common coffin, was con- 
veyed to Morden College, Blackheath, with the above 
attendants in three coaches. The corpse was taken 
out cf the coffin, and buried* in a winding sheet, ac- 
cording to the eastern custom. The coffin was left in 
the college for the first pensioner it would fit. 

On June 4, 1753, died M<try, Countess of Maccles- 
field. She ordered her body te be dressed in woollen 
and not in linen and laces, and that her cofiki should 
be covered with cloth and not wiihivelvet, and that 
the difference in expense should clothe some of her 



poorer neighbours. In consequence of this SO poor 
women were put into mourning, and walked in pro- 
cession at her funeral, at Sherbum, in Oxfordshire. 
Here she was privately interred, and the 30 poor 
women had a repast and received a half-peck loai on 
going home. 

On Monday, 17th March, 1755, was buried Mr B. 
Fossbrook, of Birmingham, a weaver. In his will he 
directed that a Queen Anne's half-crown sliould be 
given to each bearer, thirteen shillings and sixpence 
to the bellringers, that two hundred and forty quarts 
of the best ale be drunk, three songs sung, and a 
battle fought between two cocks. Many legacies 
were left to people, but if anyone shed a tear at the 
funeral he was to forfeit his legacy. Autoltcus. 

Tha Cobonatiom Stonb. 

(Koi 1706 1710, 1714, 1724, 1782, 1784 ) 

[1740.] In concluding the correspondence bogun 

under the above heading, I give the following as the 

genealogy of Queen Victoria from David. It is taken 

from a book entitled <*The Lost Ten Tribes," by Rev. 
Dr. Wild, of America, and compiled by Rev. F. R. A« 
Glover, M.A., and the Rev. A. B. Grimaldi, BIA. In 
the following genealogy those who reigned have E 
prefixed ; the dates atter private names refer to their 
birth and death ; those after sovereign's names to their 
accession and death : — 

Kings of Israel 

QeneratioDi 
ttraxi Adam. 

32 K David (b.c. 1085-1015), Bathsheba. 

33 K Solomon (1033*975), Naamah. 

34 K Rehoboam (b 1016, d 958), Maacah. 

35 K Abijam (958-955). 

86 K Asa (955-914), Azubah. 

37 K Jehoshaphat (914-889). 

38 K Jehoram (889-885), Athaliah. 

39 K Ahaziah (906-884), Zibiah. 

40 K Joash (885-839), JehoadJan. 

41 K Amaziah (b 864, d 810), Jecholiah. 

42 K U/ziali (b 826, d 758), Jerushah. 

43 K Jotham (b 783, d 742). 

44 K Ahaz (b 787, d 726), Abi. 

45 K Hezekiah (b 751, d 698), Hephzibah. 

46 K Manasseh (b 710, d 643), Meshullemeth. 

47 K Amon (b 691, d 641), Jedediah. 

48 K Jofliah (b 649, d 6l0), Hamutah. 

49 K Zedekiah (599-578). 

Kings of Ireland. 

50 K Heremon (580), Q. Tea Tephi. She was Zede- 

kiah's daughter. Reigned 15 years. 

51 K Irial Faidh (reigned 10 years). 
62 K Eithriall (reigned 20 years). 

53 Follian. 

54 K Tighernmas (reigned 50 years). 
65Eanbotha. 
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16 Smoirguil. 

57 K Fiichadh Labhriane (reigned 24 years). 

58 K Aongus Oilmuchaidh (reigned 27 years). 

59 Mnoin. 

60 K Kothoachta (reigned 25 years). 

61 Dein. 

62 K SiornaSnoghalacli (reigned 21 years). 

63 Oliolla Olchaoin. 

64 K Giallchadh (reigned nine years). 

65 K Aodliain Glas ^reigned 20 years). 

66 K Simeon Breac (icigned mx years). 

67 K Muireadnch Bolgrach (^reigned four yeare), 
63 K Fiachadh Tolgrach (reigned seven years). 

69 K Duach LnniUrach (reigned 10 years). 

70 Eochaidh Biiaigllcry. 

71 K Ugaine More the Great (reigned 30 years). 

72 R Cobhtbach Coalbreag (reigned 30 years). 

73 Meilago. 

74 K Jaran Glcofathach (reigned seven years). 

75 K (jonla Cruaidh Ceal^uch (reigned four years). 

76 K Oiloill 1 CaiNfhj,iclach (reigned 25 years). 

77 K Eochaidh Foltlenthan (reigned 11 years). 

7d K Aongus Tuirmheach Teamharch (reigned 30 
years). 

79 K Eana Ajghneach (reigned 28 years). 

80 Labljra Luirc. 
• 81 Blathuchta. 

82 Easamlmin Eamhna. 

83 Roighnein Ruadb. 
81Finlogha. 

85 Fi«n. 

86 K Eodchaidh Feidblioch (reigned 12 years). 

87 Fineambnas 

88 K Lughaidb Raidbdearg. 

89 K Criomh than Niadhnar ^reigned 16 years). 

90 Fearaidhacb Fion Feachtnuigh. 

91 K Fiachadh Fionoluidb (reigned 20 years). 
02 K Tuathal Tcachtmar (rcigr ed 30 years). 

93 K Conn CcadchaUiacb (reigned 20 years). 

94 K Art Aonfhir (reigned 30 years). 

95 K Cormc Usada (reigned 40 years). 

96 K Caibre Liffeachair (reigned 27 years). 

97 K Fiachadh Srcabtbuinc (reigned 30 years). 

98 K Muircadhach Tireacli (reigned 30 years). 

99 K Rnchaidh Moigmeodhin (reigned seven years). 

100 K Nail of the Nine Hostages. 

101 Eogan. 

102 K Muircadhach. 

103 Earca. 

Kings of Argyleshire. 

104 K Fcargus More Mac Earca (a.d. 487). 

105 K Dongard (d 457). 

106 K Conrad (d53f)). 

107 K Aidan (d 604). 

108 K Eugene IV. (d 622). 

109 K Donald IV. (d 650). 

110 Pongard. 

111 K Eugene V. (d C92). 
ll2Findan. 

113 K Eugene VII. (d 721), Spondan. 

114 K Etfinus (d 761). Feigina. 

115 K Achaius (d 819), Fcrgusia. 
116K Alpin^d831). 



Sovereigns of Scotland. 

117 K Kenneth II. (d 854). 

118 K Constantine II. (d 874). 
ll9KDonald VI. (d903). 

120 K Malcolm I. (d 958). 

121 K Kenneth III. (d 984). 

122 K Malcolm II. (d 1003). 
IjS Beatrix in. Thane Albanach. 

124 K Dunkan I. (d 1040). 

125 K Malcolm III. Cnnm re (1055-1093). Margaret. 

126 K David I. (d 1153), Maud of Northumberland. 

127 Prince Henry (d 1152), Adama of Surrey. 

128 Earl D .vid (d 1219), Maud of Chester. 

129 Isobol ra. Robert Bruce III. 

130 Robert Bruce IV. m. l5obel of Gloucester. 

131 Robert Bruce V. m. Martha of Carrick. 

132 King l^obcrt I. Bruce (J305-1329) Mary of Burke. 

133 Margery Bruce m Walcer Stewart I. 

134 K Robert II. (d 1390), Eughemia of Ross. 

135 K Robert III. (d 1406). Arabella Drummond. 

136 K James I. (1424.1437), Jo,in Beaufort. 

137 K James II. (d 1360), Margaret of Gueldres. 

138 K James III. (d 1 488), Margaret of Denmark. 

139 K James IV. (d 1513), Margaret of England. 

140 K James V. (d 1542), Mary of Lorraine. 

141 Q Mary (d 1587), Loid Henry Darnley. 

Sovereigns of Great Britaio. 

142 K James Vf. nni I. (1603 1G25), Ann ol Denmark. 

143 Princess Elizabeth (15961613), K Frederick of 

Bohpmta. 

144 Princess Sophia m. Duke Ernest of Brunswick. 

145 K George 1. (1698 1727), Sophia Dorothea Zelle. 

146 K George II. (1727-1760), Princess Caroline of 

Auspach. 

147 Prince Frederick of Wales (1707-1751), Princess 

Augusta of Ka.xe-Gotha. 

148 K George III. (1760-1830), Princess Sophia of 

Mecklenburgh Stielitz. 

149 Duke Edward of Kent (1767-1820), Princess Vic- 

toria of Leiningen. 

150 Queen Victoria (b 1819, cr. 1838), Prince Albert of 

Saxe-Cobarg. 

Thus do we see how faithfully Gc>d has kept His Word 
to David. The J^avidic or British throne is God's 
throne, and cannot bo destroyed. It is yet to be 
planted in Jerusalem. It seems evident that the 
emblems of Israel wore the lion and the unicorn, as the 
following passages seem to show : " He hath, as it 
were, tho strength of an uniconi ; ho coucheth, he 
liiy down as a li jn. and as a great lion ; who shall stir 
him up? Israel shall do valiantly." (Num. xxiv., 
8,9, 14, 18.) "His glory is like tho firstling of his 
bullock, and his horns like tho liorns of unicorns; 
with them he shall push the people together to the 
ends of tho earth." ^Dcu. xxxiii., 17.) ''how remark- 
ably true these pftssagcs of Scripture are of the Britleh 
people and nation, and what is more remarkable still 
is that the lion and unicorn are tho integral parts of 
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tho heraldry of the British nation, 
them if we are not Israel? 
Edgeley. 



How did wo get 
G.L.H. 



Saturday, August 23rd, J 884. 



[1741.] The Last roBnc Execution.— -Can any 
reader of " Notes and Queries " supply tho dates of the 
last public execution, and the first private oneP 

P.O. 



THE ROYAL. FAMILY AJND SPIRITUALISM. 

Society^ a weekly journal, states:— The protection 
and favour accorded to spiritualism by royalty has 
much to do with its present popularity, and it is an 
open secret that for years past the Queen has held 
very decided opiiiionson the subject, especially on the 
power of certain media to hold intercourse with tho 
shades of the departed. It is a fact also that very 
illustrious personages frequently seek advice upon 
future events, and one lady well-known in court 
circles, enjoying the confidence of royalty, arranges 
with the leading media of the day for seances to be 
held when required at a charming Wtilepied'aterreout 
of Park-lane. All the members of tho royal family are 
said to be strongly mediumistic, and (he initiated are 
well awaio what is going on when an unostentatious 
private brougham rolls up to the door of tho little 
domicile mentioned above, and some well-known 
figures sweep swiftly across the pavement and dis- 
appear through tho already opened door. The late 
Duke of Albany held very strong opinions on this sub- 
ject, and it is certain there was some curious and in- 
explicable bond of sympathy between him and the 
lamented Princess Alice, a sympathy that some at all 
events w^s c nvinccd continued to exist after her 
demise. Whatever may bo tho arguments for or 
against spiritualism it is now on its trial, and when 
tlie subject receives the attention it demands from the 
scientific world, perhaps both the spiritualist and the 
unbeliever will have to own themselves in tho wrong, 
and a fifth clement be added to the universe. 



Among the books not allowed in the reading-rooms 
and public libraries of Hussia arc tr.inslations of works 
by Agassiz, Bagenot, Huxl.y, Zola, Lassellc, Lubbock, 
Lccky, Loui.s Blanc, Lewes, Lyall, Marx, Mill, Rcclus, 
Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations" and *'Tlieory of 
Moral Sentiments," and Herbert Spencer's works. 



Ship Canals. 
[1742 ] Remembering the intense interest that has been 
awakened on this subject on account of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, a few particulars relating to similar water- 
ways in other parts of the world may not bo out of 
place. The Imperial Canal of China is over 1,000 miles 
long. In the year 1881 was completed the greatest 
undertaking of the kind on the European continent, 
the canal of Languedoc, or the Canal du Midi, to con- 
nect the Atlantic with the Mediterranean ; its length 
is 14S miles, it has more than 100 locks and about 50 
aqueducts, and its highest part is not less than 600 
feet above the sea ; it is navigable for vessels of up- 
V ards of 100 tons. The largest sl.ip canal in Europe 
is the great North Holland Canal, completed in 1825, 
125 feet wide at the water surface, 81 feet wide at the 
bottom, and which has had a depth of 20 feet ; it ex- 
tends from Amsterdam to the Ilelder, 51 miles. The 
Giledonian Canal, in Scotland, has a total length of 00 
miles, including threo lakes. Tho Suez Canal is 8 
miles long, of which 6Q aro actual canal. The Erie 
Canal is 350} miles long ; the Ohio Canal, Cleveland to 
Portsmouth, 332 ; the Miami and Erie, Cincinnati to 
Toledo, 291 ; tlie Wabash and Erie, Evansvillo to the 
Ohio line, 374. T. Thoepe. 

Origin of Old Sayikqs. 

[1743.] In the notes and queries column of tho 
Advertisei' questions have been asked from time to time 
as to the origin of many of the quaint sayings and ex- 
pressions that we daily hear of. S me of these have 
been explained, many have not. With your permis- 
sion I will take up a little of your space in order to 
p^ace in a more collected form tho meaning and origin 
of these every-day expressions: — 

*• Not worth a rap." Tho want of small money in 
Ireland had grown to such a height in 1721-2 that 
counterfeit coins called raps wcro in common use» 
made of such bad metal that what passed for a half- 
penny was not worth a farthing. Ilcnce the cant 
phrase, *' Not worth a rap." The name was in all pro- 
bability derived from rappen, a sma'l Swiss coin, value 
about half a farthing. 

" Walk your chalks." A very simple explanation of 
this expression may be given. English ale-house fre- 
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quenters, when they have been drinking long enough 
to make a boast of being sober, and to dispute a point 
with each other, will chalk a long line on the ground 
and then endeavour one after the other lo walk upon 
it without swerving to right or left. Those who suc- 
oeed are adjudged to be sober—* e., to have *♦ walked 

their chalks." 

*' Cooking your goose." According to Notes and 
Queries "cooking your goose" is thus explained : " The 
King of Sweden's Guose.— The King of Sweden, com- 
ing to a town of his enemy's, with very little com- 
pany, his enemy, to slight his forces, did bang out a 
goose for him to shooto; but perceiving before night 
that these few soldiers had invaded and set their chiefe 
houlds on fire, they demanded of him what his intent 
was. To whom he replied : * To roast your goose !' " 

•* Scot-free." Scott, accordinjj to Cowel (Low Dic- 
tionary), signifies a certain custom or toUago. The 
right of voting in the boroughs in England was for- 
merly in those who paid scot and lot. " Scot-free," 
therefore, is free from such custom or toUage. 

" Strain at a gnat." The Moorish soldier when he 
drinks unfolds the end of his turban and places it 
over the mouth of his bota, drinking through the 
muslin lo strain out the gnats, whose larvie swarm in 
the water of that country." 

" I'll go through fire and water to serve you." The 
Bishops of Rochester possessed the manor of South- 
fleet, in Kent, before the conquest, and, as not unusual 
in andent times, the court of Soutlifleet had a power 
of trying and executing felons. The jurisdiction 
extended not only to acts of felony done within the 
village, but also over criminals apprehended in 
another country. An instance of this kind in the year 
1200 is mentioned by T. Blount in his " Ancient 
Tenures." It was of two women who had stolen some 
clothes in Croindene (supposed to be Croydon), and 
the men of that place, having pursued them to South- 
fleet, they were imprisoned and tried by the Lord 
Henry de Cobham and other discreet men of the 
country, who adjudged them to undergo the fire ordeal 
or examination of the hot iron. By this foolish test 
one of them was exculpated and the other condemned. 
The two chief species of trial by ordeal were those of 
fire and water. Both these modes might be performed 
by deputy ; but the principal was to answer for the 
success of the trial, the deputy only venturing some 
corporeal pain for hire, or, perhaps, for friendship- 
« This" (says Blackstone) " is still expressed in tbat 
common form of speech of going through fire and 



water to serve another." Hale tells us '* In the lime 
of King John tlio purgation per ignem et aquam, or 
the trial by ordeal continued ; but it ended with this 
king." Antiquabian. 

A Chinese Dinner. 

[174.] In Mr Casson's newspaper the Hotel 3f ail 
Mr Howard Paul supplies particulars of the menu of a 
Chinese dinner of which he partook once whilst at San 
Francisco. He says :—** On the table when we sat 
down were several dishes of preserved fruit of 
different kinds, placed one on top of the other to form 
a kind of pyramid, and in a row along the centre of 
the table were other dishes larger in size and holding 
the more substantial viands. On one were slices of 
lobster and salted walnuts— very good, both of them ; 
on another were goose gizzards cut in thin slices ; on 
anotlier shrimp salad ; and on another thin slices of 
chicken. These were all meant to give an appetite for 
the dinner which followed. I sat next to the mandarin, 
and he helped me from all the different dishes within 
his reach. When we had tried all these things the first 
course was brought on, which turned «ttt to be birds'- 
nest soup, and very good I thought iL After that we 
had stewed chicken with young onion sprouts. 

**The third course was cold mutton, served with 
raw turnips, cut in long thin strips. 

** Fourth : Pigeon eggs floating in a thin soup. 

** Fifth : Cucumbers stuffed with minced fish. 

'* Sixth : Boast chicken served in shreds, with mush- 
rooms. 

" Seventh : Sharks' hns. 

'* Eighth : Mutton dumplings. (After that there was 
a recess of 15 minutes, and we smoked cigarettes, and 
the Cliinaman played a solo on one of his native 
instruments.) Then we started in again. 

"Ninth: Pork soup. 

'* Tenth : Stewed mussels. 

*' Eleventh : A pur6e of champignons and spinach. 

" Twelfth : Ham in thin slicbs. 

" Thirteenth : Stewed pigeons and bean sauce. 

"Fourteenth: Fish. 

''Fifteenth: A preparation of some sort oi flowers. 

"Sixteenth: Sea slugs. 

"Seventeenth: Mushrooms and bamboo sprouts 
worked up together. 

" Eighteenth : Cakes and bitter almond sauce. 

" Nineteenth : An entire roast sucking pig was 
brought on and then taken away and carved for us. I 
thought the dinner at an end when we had the cakes, 
and was astonished to see the young porker make its 
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appearaace. They served first tlie ' crackle ' or bIeSd, 
and we began to each eat anew, then the lean meat 
was served, and finally a EQiall fragment of fat was 
handed round. 

"Twentieth: Rice, with chicken soup, salted 
cabbage, salt bean curd. This was not bad. Then 
came roast chestnuts, and one or two other items I 
cannot remember. 

'* After that, Imperial green tea, and the feast was 
over." A Beadeb. 

COBONATION StOMB. 
(Nm. ITuG, 1710. 17U. 1724. 17d3. 1731 ) 
[1745.] In reply to your correspondent O. L. H. in 
1732 of ** Notes and Queries," in which he admits they 
have no account only that given in Scripture as to the 
shaping or cutting of this interesting relic (see Psalms 
118, 22nd chap., 23rd verse), I fail to see the reference 
be quotes proves such as it is an antitype of Christ, 
who was rejected by (he Jewish bui ders, but who is 
exalted to the right band of the Majesty on high, and 
which the Star of Israel, dated July 19th, admits (a 
paper which your correspondent refers me to). And 
again your ceiTespondent8tates:**To adduce even one- 
tenth of the evidence that could be brought forward 
in support of our IsrAelitish origin would take too 
much of your valuable space." I venture to state that 
it would if your currespondenttakes away the spiritual 
meaning of so many words. Professor liawlinson, in 
reply to the same subject, states tliat the lost tribeg 
have been found a hundred times by a hundred differ- 
ent travellers, and in a hundred different localities ; 
and Kltto says there is scarcely any human race so 
abject, forlorn, and dwindling located anywhere be- 
tween the Chinese and the American Indians who 
have not been stated to be the Ten Tribes. And again 
your correspondent states that the stone Lia Fail was 
brought LO Ireland by OUam Folia, or a divine man, 
who has (he states) been identified by some very able 
writers to be none other than Jeremiah the prophet, 
and that ho brought with him a princess from the 
East named Te.i Sepbi, who married Eoiacaid, the 
then king of Ulster, on condition that ho agreed to 
abandon Baal worship and build a school for the 
prophets. And again your coiTespcndent £ays: I 
venture to say that if roligioua people would only take 
up this subject infidelity would be crushed ; in reply 
see 1st epistle Timothy, 4th chap, Ut, 2nd, and 3rd 
▼arses. I. S. 

The Last Public Execution. 
(^0. 1741.) 
[1746] According to Haydn's "Dales'' the last 



public execution took place at Old Bailey, London, on 
May 26th, 1868, the culprit being Michael Barratt, 
fenian, who was executed for his connection with the 
Clerkenwell explosion ; the first private execution on 
August 18th, 1858, the man in this instance being 
Thomas W^ells, tlie murderer of Mr Walsh, the station- 
master at Dover. 

Whilst on the subject of executions may I ask per- 
mission to enshrine in "Notes and Queries" the 
following particulars respecting public executions :— 

During the whole of the eighteenth century the 
gallows bore profuse crops of awful fruit, and th^ 
hangman had incessant occupation. Nowadays one 
can hardly realise the fact that within the memory of 
many yet living, six, ten, fifteen, and even more men 
wero hanged at one time and one place ! In a book 
printed only about fifty years ago we have an engrav- 
ing — **an exact representation," it is called — of the 
" new scaffold " at Newgate, wifh ten men hanging at 
once. 

On the 23rd of April, 1785, nineteen men were exe- 
cuted together, and not one for murder ! Most were 
hanged for robberies and burglaries, and no less than 
three for returning from transportation before their 
time had expired. On the 10th of November, the 
same year, eighteen were hanged in front of Newgate 
and not one for murder ; and on December 1 nine 
more were hanged, all for robberies and burglaries* 
The bodies of murderers, we may remark, were almc st 
invariably given to the surgeons for dissection — unless 
ordered to hang in chains^and they were publicly ex- 
posed to tlie gaze of young and old on the dissecting, 
table of the Surgeons' Hall, Old Bailey. 

It was a very ancient custom for the bellman of the 
parish of St. Sepulchre's to go beneath the walls of 
Newgate on the night prior to the execution of con- 
demned convicts, and, ringing liis bell, to recite these 
admonitory lines :— 

All }oa tbfttia ihacoodemofdhop dulia, 
I'lvparo 7>m for to-morrow ;ou sLaiI die. 
Watch all, un I critj, iho boar is *raAin:{ i:ear 
Th&t ;on Lef*io ili' - Imigb^y n;n9t a;<pcar; 
Examioe well jonrselvrs, iu ti'te re^'tit, 
That vf a may uot i' ett*rual fliore't (« sscit; 
And when So Hopulobre's btilto-uuortow to la, 
Tb ) Luzd aboYe bare inerej < n y^'Qc aoul< 1 
Past twelve u'cloclt I 

St. Sepulchre's bell tolled on the morning of the 
execution, and the cart used to stop before the church, 
whilst the bellman again did his »lBcc by ringing his 
boll and repeating certain lines. 

It is startling to read of mere boys being hanged 
for offences which, now-a days, would probably be 
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punished by a few months' imprisonment, or by se- 
clusion in a reformatory. Poter Mc Cloud, aged six- 
teen, was hanged at Tyburn, May 27 tb, 1772, for 
housebreaking. Another boy, not sixteen, was hanged 
for murder at Wisbeach, July 13, 1807, and we notice 
his case on account of the very extra- 
ordinary expedient used to render him penitent 
prior to his execution. This boy had committed a 
most atrocious murder at Whittlesea, by killing a 
child, agei twelve, in revenge for the child's mother 
having accidentally thrown some water over him. 
The hardened young wretch threatened to murder the 
clergyman who attended the gaol, and anyone else 
who dared to approach him ; and so ferocious was his 
conduct that it was necessary to chain him down, 
hand and foot, in his dungeon, and even then he be- 
haved in a frightful manner. We will quote what 
followed in the words of the narrative before us: — 

"At length, to prevent the termination of his exist- 
ence in this depraved state, the expedient was de- 
vised of procuring a cliild about the size of the one 
murdered, and similar in feature and dress, whom two 
clergymen unexpectedly led between them by the 
hands into his cell, where he lay, sulking, chained to 
the ground ; but on their approach he started, and 
seemel so completely terrified that he trembled in 
every limb, cold drops of sweat profusely falling from 
him, and was almost momentarily in such a dreadful 
state of agitation that he entreated the clergymen to 
continue with him, and from that instant became as 
contrite a penitent as he had been before callous and 
insensible." 

What would be the comments of the press on such 
an affair as this hid it occurred at the present day ? 

A robber named Hartley, who was a convicted, with 
a comrade, of robbing, in the open fields, a poor tailor 
of twopence and his clothes — which Uiey stripped ofif, 
and bound him to atrce— adopted a most extraordinaxy 
expedient with a view to save his neck. He procured 
■iz young women dressed in white to go to St. 
James's and present a petition in his behalf. The sin- 
gularity of their appearance gained them admission, 
when they told the king that if he extended the royal 
mercy to the offender they would c. st lots which 
should be his wife ; bat his majesty said he was more 
deserving of the gallows than a wife, and accordingly 
refused their request. He was hanged at Tyburn 
May 4, 1722. Anothsb P. C. 

The Disease of Lepbost. 

[1747.] Your columns are being supplied with discus- 



sion matter that we Anglo-Saxons are derived from the 
stock of the lost ten tribes, or lather that we are the 
lost ten tribes of the House of Israel. Pray could you 
tell mo why we have no disease approaching to the 
ancient leprosy in its ravages but small-pox? I may 
Biy that Milton, in his History* (vol. M 4717 of the 
. Public Library), mentions that the Saxons were 
thought by good writers to be descended from the 
Sacae, a kind of Scythians in the north of Asia, thence 
ca'led Sacasons, 9r sons of Sacae, who with a flood of 
other northern nations came into Europe towards the 
declining of the Roman Empire. Yuu say, and so 
does Milton, that the Saxons came from the north of 
Asia. Whence do the kings come through Ireland, 
which the ^ cots inhabited till the Romans left Britain, 
and then joined with the Picts of Scotland ? 

NoN Cukdshf, 



The FnENCHMAN at His English Studies.— 
Frenchman : '* Ha, my good friend, I have met with 
one difficulty— one very strange word. How you 
callh-o-u-g-h? Tutor: "Huff." Frenchman: "Ver 
good, • huff' ; and * snuff ' you spell s-n-o-u-g-h, ha ?'* 
Tutor: "O, no, no, *snuff' is s-n-u double f. The 
fact is, words in ' ough ' are a little irregular.'' 
Frenchman : " Ah, ver good. Tis beau'ful language. 
H*o-u-g-h is * huff.' I will remember ; and c-o-u-g-ti 
is * cufif.' I have one bad * cuff,' ha ?" Tutor : " No, 
that is wrong. We say • kaufiF,' not * cuff.' " French- 
man : " * Kauff,' eh, good. « Huff' and • kauff ;' and, 
pardon me, how you call d-o-u-g-h — *duff,' ha?" 
Tutor : " No, not * duff.' " Frenchman : " Not • duff ?' 
Ah ! yes, I understand ; it is * daut,' hey ?" Tutor : 
"No, d-o-u-g-h spells 'doe." Frenchman: ***Doe!' 
Itis very fine; wonderful language; it is < doe;' and 
t-o-u-g-h is 'toe,' certainly. My beefsteuk was very 
* toe.' " Tutor : " O, no, no ! You should say • tuff.' » 
Frenchman : ** * Tuff ?' And the thing the farmer uses 
how you call him, p-1-o-u-g-h ? • Fluff,' ha ? You 
smile, I see I am wrong ; it is * plauf ?' No ? Ah 
then, it is 'ploe,' like * doe ;' it is beautiful language^ 
ver' fine— «ploe?"' Tutor: "You are still wrong, 
ray friend. It is * plow.* " Frenchman : " « flow !* 
Wonderful language. I shaU understand ver' soon. 
' Plow,' • doe,' • kauff ;' and one more— R-o-u-g-h, what 
you call General Tdyior ; "* rauuf and ready ? No! 
certainly it is *row' and ready." Tutor: "No* 
r-o-u-g-h spells 'ruff.'" Frenchman: •••Ruff,' ha! 
Let me not forget. Ro-u-g-h is • ruff,' and b-o-u-^-li 
is* buff," ha?" Tutor: •«No,'bow.'" Frenchman: 
••Ah! 'lis ver' simple, wonderful language; but I, 
have had what you call e-n-o-u-gh, ha! what voii 
call him?" ^ 
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Satijrday, August 30th, 1884. 



Eablt Days of Mbthodism in Stocsfoqt. 
[1747.] We have it on the best authority that as 
early as April, 1745, Mr Wesley addressed a largre con* 
gregation in the neighbourhood of Stockport at the 
hour of nine in the morning Enquiry fixes the spot 
where he held forth as the village of Woodley, and 
about a quarter of a mile below where the Cheshire 
Lines station now standi. The first Wesleyan minis- 
ter who preached the gospel in Stockport is said to 
bare been Mr Bennett, of Ghinley, and his discourses 
were given in an ancient building occupied by a 
widow of the name of Smallweod. This building was 
known as " Petty Oarr Hall," and took its name from 
its being situated on Petty Garr Qreen, a neighbour- 
hood at the present time chiefly occupied by the 
poorest class of Irish. A small class was formed here 
consisting of less than a dozen persons, from whom a 
pious man of the name of Anderton was selected as 
superintendent. From the Anninian Magazine we 
gather that after labouring successfully for some time 
Mr Anderton left Mr Wesley and his followers and 
took himself to John Bennett and those who leaned 
with him, and drew from the class under his care all 
the members but two—Molly W illiamson and John 
Oliver. The upshot of this split was that Stockport 
was for some time without a class at all. Oliver and 
Williamson finding themselves deserted joined with a 
family at Adswoed, where Mr Wesley used to visit, 
and often preached in the open air ; and shortly after 
this time another class was formed, which was placed 
under tlie care of a Mr Hambleton, a very pious man 
but somewhat unsettled in hb denominational views 
and opinions. After a time he estranged himself from 
Mr Wesley, took with him several members of his class, 
and ioined the Society of Friends. The little society 
then got permission to meet in a building belonging 
to a Mr Winiamwn, who kept a button manufctory, 
where some hundreds of workpeoplewere employed. A 
desk placed on one side of the wall served as a pulpitt 
while the sexes were separated, the men being ranged 
on one side of the minister and the women on the 
other. Two pews were needed to accommodate what 
was termed the ** respectable '' portion of the congre- 
gation. For abdut a couple of years the Word of Ood 
was preached here, and many persons of talent an^j 
influence were added to the little flock. These earnest 
workers resolved to get together sufficient money to 



erect a chapel, which, by the year 1750, they succeeded 
in carrying into effect This, the first place of wor- 
ship built in Stockport, or its vicinity, by the Melbo- 
dists, was far from roomy, and without either pews or 
gallery. The pulpit was a second-hand one that had 
done duty at a little church at Bowdoo, and was 
brought over from there on the shoulders of one Jas. 
ChadAick. The chapel was opened by a Bev. Mr 
Grimshaw. Three years afterwards Mr Wesley, while 
on his way to Birmingham, preached at Portwood. 
Soon this chapel was found too small to accommodate 
those who desired to worship, whereupon it was taken 
down, and the preset^t Hillgate Chapel erected in ita 
pkice, many of Uie old materials being used. Mr Mat* 
thew Mayer, a man of pushing seal and fair talent, 
was local preacher. In about tW3 years after this 
(1789) Stockport was made into a cin^t, with about 
880 members committed to the care of Mr Bobert 
Roberts and Mr Duncan Gray. From the latter da'e, 
up to 1806, the progress of Weeleyanism in the district 
was chequered, at one time the membership falling as 
low as 865, at others ascending to 1800 and 1400. In 
1806 a second chapel was erected and opened in the 
Park, not far from the Castle. The circuit was divided 
in 1806, about 500 members being turned over to Mr 
Mills, and the remainder, some 1500, beinfl; included in 
Stockport circuit. Pour years afterwards the circuit 
was again divided, nearly 200 members being given to 
Ashton-under^Lyne. An endeavour was then made to 
get funds for a new and much larger chapel, which, 
having been liberally responded to, it was at first pro- 
posed to place one on a larger plot of land near to the 
existing Park Chapel, but not being successful in com* 
pleting the purchase, the trustees obtained the site on 
which Tiviot Dale Chapel was erected. Mr Lane, of 
Manchester, was the architect, and tlie new building 
was opened for divine worship on the 10th of Septem* 
ber, 1886, Dr. Adam Cterk preaching the initial ser- 
mon. The building cost about £ll/)00, £4000 of which 
was subscribed by a few families. When the Stock- 
port drcnit was again divided 700 members were 
aUotted to the south division (Hillgate), and 900 to 
the north division (Tiviot Dale). M. 

Stockpobt Sunday School Jubilbb Mxdal. 
[1748.] It is now something like 29 years since 
the jubilee medal was issued. It is of white metal, 
and is a beautiful specimen of art, being enclosed in a 
glass case similar to a watch, to secure its preserva- 
tion, and to add brilliancy to its effect. On the 
obverse side, which is about two-and-a-quarter inches 
in diameter, is a complete front view of the school. 
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from a photograph taken by Mr James Ardeni, and 
bears the following inscripticn : ** Stockport Sunday 
School foundation laid June 15, 1805. Jubilee cele- 
brated 1855." On the reverse side of the medal the 
following words are inscribed, within a beautiful and 
elaborate wreath of foliage in alto relievo, consisting 
of oak leaves and acorns intertwined : " Erected, with 
its branch schools, for £20,000. Annual expenditure, 
£500 ; registered scholars, 70,000; teachers, 3500 ; now 
contains 5000 children and 440 teachers, open to all ; 
class book, the Bible." The whole is circumscribed 
with the words, ** Stockport Sunday School Jubilee 
Medal, June 15, 1855." Various styles of these medals, at 
various prices, were issued, in order that the friends* 
schoars, and supporters might avail themselves of 
possessing this memorial. X. £. 

Moscow Gathsdbal. 
[1749 ] Perhaps the following particulars relating 
to the cathedral at Moscow may be of interest to the 
readers of Not«s and Queries :— The grand cathedral 
at Moscow has been built to commemorate the disas- 
trous retreat of the French army. The style is ancient 
Russian, or rather Grasco-Byzantine. For gilding the 
five copper cupolas 9001b of gold was used ; their total 
cost being upwards of £170,000. The building covers 
an area of 73,000 square feet. The largest be 1 weighs 
26 tons. The cost of the peal wasupwards of £13,000. 
The doors, which are of bronse, oniamented with 
biblical subjects, cost £62.000. T'pwards of £300.000 
was expended on the marble in the building. Round 
the centre cupola is one row of 640 candelabra, placed 
there at a cost of £27,000, with a second row of 600, 
costing an additional £12,000. There are four lustres 
weighing four tons each, and the total number of 
candles to be lighted is upwards of 3,000. At the top 
of thfl cupola is a painting, which represents the first 
person of the Blessed Trinity as an old man with the 
infant Jesus. The height of the figure is 49ft, the 
length of the face 7ft, and the height of the infant 21ft. 
This princely cathedral has been erected at a cost of 
two and a quarter millions of pounds sterling, and is 
sa'd to be capable of accommodating 10,000 worship- 
pers. AUTOLYCUS. 



Replies. 

The Coronation Stonb. 

( ra 171.6.1710,1714.1781,1782.1784,1748.) 

[1750.] Again 1 ask your kind permission t » reply 

to your correspondent •* I. S." He makes no attempt 

to disprove my arguments, but he accuses me of 



taking away the spirituil meaning of werds. Would 
to God that we could persuade men to 
give up the spiritualising method. It is a 
false mode of interpretation, and has driven many 
great thinking minds into infidelity. I( is very easy 
to discern when reading God's word whether a 
spiritual or literal rendering is necessary. Dr. Clarke, 
one of our best commentators, declared that a literal 
interpre ation is necessary first, afterwards a spiritual 
may be applied. Anglo-Israelites concur with the 
learned doctor on this point. *' 1. 8.'* has made a great 
blunder in saying the " stone " was the antitype of 
Christ. The stone is the type, and Christ the antitype. 
The type comes before the antitype. I take that pas- 
sage of Scripture, Psalms 1 18, 22, 23, literally first, and 
then I apply the spiritqal. For instence, there must 
have been a conspicuous and important stone in Israel 
when the Psalmist uttered those words, or how could 
he have made use of a stone as typical of Christ. There 
must, I think, have been a special stone, one that was 
sacred to the Israelites. We read in Gen. 49, 24, 
*' From thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel." 
These words were uttered by Jacob when he was 
blessing Joseph. Now what is meant by the stone in 
this passage? We cannot spiritualise it, because 
Clirist was not descended from Joseph. Now I think 
h quite reasonable to believe that Jacob's ** stone " 
pillar, anointed and called " God'b House," would be 
preserved and kept sacred as a heirloom by those 
who owned the birthright. ** But the birthright was 
Joseph's." (Seel Chron., 5, 2.) Thus we see this 
stone, ORce rejected by the builder of Luz (so was 
Christ by the Jewish builders), has become the head 
of the corner (or nation), lying as it does in the most 
exalted place in the magnificent sanctuary — West- 
minster Abbey— it being the head stone of^ Great 
Britain. In the same way we say Christ is our chief 
corner stone ; on Uim our faith is built. We have here 
the type and the antir.ype beautifully illustrated by 
first taking the literal sense and then the spirituaL We 
can also say the rejected stone is typical of the stone 
kingdom mentioned in Daniel, 2nd chapter, 44th verse. 
This stone kingdom we take to be Great Britain, 
which, aocordin^ to the verse, is to last for ever, 
never to be destroyed, but to break in pieces all other 
nations ; and according to the Scriptures to fill tlie 
whole earth with the fruits of the kingdom. ** The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you (Jews), and 
given to a nation (British-Israel) bringing forth the 
fruits thereof. And whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall it will 
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grind him to powder." Matthew 21, 42, 43,44. Thus 
we Eee how the stone is throughout the Scriptures 
typical of tlie stone kingdom as well as of Christ. 
How would '* I. S." spiritualise the above passages ? 
We read that Moses, when commanded to speak to 
the rock, in his anger struck it ; hence, he was de- 
barred from entering the promised land. Now what 
was this rock? Paul tells us in 1 Cor., 10, 4, ** that 
rock was Christ." It followed them ia their journeys* 
and they drank of the water that gushed out of it 
when smitten by Moses. Now we believe this rock 
was none other than the stone of Jacob, which was 
typical of Christ In this light we are able to see why 
Moses sinned. He struck that rock, and that rock was 
Christ. (See Num. 20, 11, 12 ) I would earnestly re- 
commend **L S." to read a little book called "The 
Coronation Stone," by that able and gifted authoress 
Mrs Bogers. I would like to reply to ** Non Credere " 
next week if no other reader does. Q. L. H. 

Cu&tous EprrAPH. 
{So. 1736 ) 
[1751.] In looking over ** Notes and Queries " in the 
AdvertistT of the Slli inst. I see th«t ** A Reader" wants 
to know if the gravestone of James Thornelpy and his 
wife is still in existence. If he will enter the church- 
yard of St. Mary, Stockport, by the gates from the 
Market-place, he will find ib on a line with the end of 
the vestry. James Thomeley's wife was my grand- 
father's sister, I believe ; at any rate, the couple were 
my father's uncle and aunt I cannot say much of his 
being an original character, because, though he died in 
my time, I was too young to remember anything 
about him. He was a cabinet maker by trade, and I 
have in my possession an old oak chest, in a good state 
of preservation, made by him and presented to my 
father ; and pasted on the inside of the lid, in his own 
handwriting, is a paper which states that the chest is 
to descend from Thomas to John, and from John to 
Thomas onwards. The writing is now almost obliter- 
ated. My brother John, who inherits, is in Armenia* 
and went long before my father died, and he has no 
sou Thomas, so the chest has remained in my posses- 
sion. At the time when the Scotch rebels invaded 
Stockport James Thomeley and his wife kept either 
the lower Puck Horse oi the house above it. I be ieve 
the lattor, and the Scotchmen quartered tiiemselves 
there and helped themselves to what there was. I 
have hoard both my father and my grandfather tell 
that amongst other things found in the house was a 
prime Cheshire cheese which he had only just bought ; 
this was appropriated, and the rebels filled a vessel 



and began to toast it before the fire. This was more 
than the little man could stand, and he rushed among 
them, saying the cheese was good enough for him 
without toasting, and he had bought it and honestly 

paid for it, and a pack of d d tliieves like them 

must either eat without toasting or they should not 
have it, and straightway he kicked both cheese and 
vessel into the ashes. A dozen dirks were instantly 
drawn, and his life would have been then ended but 
the captf&in was so pleased with the pluck and daring 
of so Uttle a man that he defended him, and ordered 
his men to eat the cheese without toasting, which they 
did, including that which was covered with ashes. 
This is about all I remember of anecdotes of James 
Thorneley, bui I daresay that I could obtain more, as 
my father's youngest sister is stiU living at Lansdowne 
Crescent, BlackpooL My grandfather was Thomas 
Redfern, who built and for many years owned and 
leased the theatre now or lately a Roman Catholic 
chapel in Park-street. My father was schoolmate with 
John Vaughan, so often mentioned in your paper. 

W. B. Redfkbn. 



Flxminos in Sowth Wales. 

[1752.] It is accepted as true that in very early 
days a colony of Flemings settled in Pembrokeshire, 
and to tins d ly there is a marked difference between 
tiae descend mts of that people and the native or ab- 
original Welsh who dwell in the southern psrt of the 
Principality. We know that unions for the protection 
of neighbours against misadventures were found in 
Fleming- Land proper, and that they were first known 
as iiunle, afterwards as Ghilde, or Guilds, as we deno- 
minated such associations, and I should be glad to 
know if there are any evidences in existence to show 
that the Flemings who settled in South Wales intro- 
duced their societies for mutual protection in this 
country. A son of Baldwin (sumamed Iron-Arm) 
married a daughter of Alfred the Great, and long 
afterwards M I tilda, daughter of Baldwin the Pious 
married William, Duke ef Normandy, and it is said 
that "a considerable number of Flemish knights joined 
Duke William " in some of his early expeditions, but 
long before that happened there was a considerable 
trade carried on between Bruges and England, and it 
is possible that some Flemings had settled in this 
country at that time. Richilda of HHinhault married 
for her second husband William Fltz-Osborn, who 
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was Earl of Hereford in England, and later still, it is 
Bald, a considerable number of Flemisli crossed over 
to ADgbuul and fought under our King Jolin. Ihnt 
tbMe people have been famous as traders time oat of 
mind we all know, but a distinct people « ho gained a 
settlement for themselves — these Pembrokeshire Flem- 
ings— are peculiar in W«les certainly, and if any of 
your readers can throw some new light on their his- 
tory it will be of service to readers like myself who 
desire to follow the growth of our commerce from 
Sazon days to the present time. G.A.S. 



PsiNcs Gbobgb of Wales as a Newsboy. — Apropos 
of the recent return of Prince Gi3orgo of Wa!es,the 
following really spicey anecdote is going the rounds of 
Canadian gossip circles: — A 8t. John man, a well- 
known lawyer and an eloquent lecturer, who boarded 
the train at Port William en route to Halifax, hungry 
for newspapers, went up to a lad sitting at the end of 
the car with apparently a number of papers about 
him. He appeared to be of the general style of the 
typical newsboy, and the traveller said at once " Boy, 
give me a paper— the latest St. John paper, the Globe 
if you have it." *' I have nothing but the Halifax 
papers," said the boy. When a St. John man can get 
nothing else he will read even a Halifax paper, and so 
the inquirer said, *' Oh, well, give us the Chronicle" 
The lad promptly pulled out the Oironide from his 
pile and gave it to the gentleman, but he said on the 
two cents being tendered him, *' Oh, never mind the 
money." This toas unlike any ordinary newsboy, and 
the gentleman again urged the lad to take his pay, but 
he declined. The *' interview" attracted some atten- 
tion, but nobody said anything until Mr D. B. Wood- 
worth, M.P., in a few minutes sauntered up. ** Yon 
bought a paper from that lad P" said he. " I got one 
from him," was the response, *' but he wouldn't take 
his pay. Ho is a curious specimen of a newsboy." 
•• Do you know his relations? He is a very well con- 
nected young fellow." " I do not," was the reply ; " I 
don't even pretend to know the relations of all the 
newsboys at home." *• Oh, well," said Mr W., "you 
might like to know the connections of such a respect- 
able young fellow as that. Why, his grandmother is 
the Queen." And po it proved to be Prince George 
returning from a fishing excursion, burnt and fly- 
bitten. His attendant was on the platform. Those 
in the train who knew of the circumstance had a good 
laui^h over it. 



Saturday, Sepiembeb Gth, 1884 



^MsMi. 



^— Bei t«mb«r laarehei eke oo foot, 

Tat w«B he hoary, laden with the spoQ 
Of iiarreet no»ee, vfaiab he mede hie booi, 

And him enriehad with hoanty of the k>1I { 

Ik hU ooe hand, as fit tor harreat'a tnil. 
II« bal'l a iinife-book, and In th' other hand 

A imlr of w*lgfata, mifch whioh ho did aka^U 
Rut ra lie aiid Kaa. whvre it in doabt did stand, 
Ani eqial gaTO to ea«h aa Joatioe dolj toaaned. 

Spxhbir. 

[1758.] The September landscape is very beaut ifuli 
for though the changing tints of the leaves remind us 
thatsummerisgoing, yet they add te the gbry and 
richness of the present lime. The fields are green with 
the after-grass, which springs up after the hay is cut 
down, while there are rich morsels of colour in the 
cornfields where the reapers are at work. It is an 
anxious time for the farmer usually. He is continually 
consulting his weather-glass and watcliing those out- 
of-door E>igns which denote a change in the weather, 
and which none are better acquainted with than those 
who pass so much of their life in the fields. Unlike 
the manufacturer, who carries on his business indoors 
whatever the changes of the season may be, the farmer 
is uependent on the weather for the safety cf his crop, 
and can never say what that will boi no matter how 
beautiful it may look while standing, until it is safely 
garnered. 

Winged seeds now ride upon the air like hisects, and 

with th(ir tiny graf-nt Is take fast hold of whatever 

th«y alight upon. The hawthorn-berries, and berries 

of the mountain ash are rich in their redness, and we 

see scarlet heps ^here, only a few weeks ago, the 

clustering wild roses bloomed. Here and there, too, 

in sunny places tiic berries of the bramble have begun 

to blacken, though mnny yet wear a crude red, while 

some ara green. The bee seems to move wearily from 

flower to flower, for they lie wider apart now than 

they did a month ago. 

Septnnb' r ootces with eooller brecie, 
ThA leavpa obasge c(donr on the treei, 
While biightly, gtilj« bleom together, 
6we(.t ioented gone, and poipto heather. 

At no season of the year' are the sunsets so beautifu| 

as now ; and many who have travelled far say that 

nowhere in the world do the clouds hang in such gaudy 

colours of ruby and ^old, about the western sky, as 

they do in England duiing autumn, and that these 

rich effects are produced through our being surrounded 

by the sea. 
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September is a month of festivities. Tlie farmer 
celebrates the successful ingathering of liis corn with 
the harvest-home, in wliich all the rural populace take 
apart more or less. In our busy manufacturiag 
centres are celebrated the 'imc-honoured wakes, fair, 
or feast according to the locality m which it is held, 
in addition to these are pic-nics innumerable, nutting, 
boating, riding, and many others. The festival of the 
harvest is the most characteristic and most universal, 
for wherever throughout the earth there is such a 
thing as a formal harveit, there also appears an indi- 
cation to mark it with a festive celebration. In Eng- 
land this festival paAos generally under the endeared 
name of Harvest-home. In Sc )tland, where that name 
is unknown, the festival is hailed under tlie name of 
the Kirn. Nearly every county has a way peculiar to 
itself in celebrating this annual festival. In Lancashire 
and Cheshire its procession and feast still linger, but 
shorn ef much of its old ceremonial and jollity, and is 
fast giving place to the parochial thanksgiving for the 
bounties of Providence. This is an excellent institution 
in addition to the old harvest feast, but should not be 
bonsidered as a substitute for it. The hospitality of the 
old-fashioned harvest supper, and other similar agri- 
cultural feasts, was a bond * f union be i ween the 
farmer and his workpeople of inestimable value. 

Of the feast itself, HeiTick thus describes it in that 
quaint way peculiar to himself and with his usual 
felirlty of expression :— 

— On. brave bnyts to yoar knrd's hearth 

OH t'rfnR with Are. where (or mirtht 

loa shall keeflret the large and ohe^ 

Fou daUou xfyoar leaaiffai biele: 

T^i fa n^jyer stotfes, mutton, veale, 

And baoiiTi, wkioh makes fuil the meale 

Wi h seT*nli d.ahefl etaoding by, 

Ae here a costard, there a pie. 

And heie all tempting fnimertie 

And fur to mkke the merrie oheeie, 

If smirk log wioe be wanting here* 

Thaie's that whioh drowns all oare. stoat beere. 

Poets of all ages from David to Tennyson have sung 
the praises of autumn, and depicted in glowing terms 
the soenes thento be witnessed; but space prevents the 
quoting of more than one or two. Mrs Hemans, the 
onniyersary of whoso death occurs this month, thus 
describes autumn :— 

Now antamn strews on every plain, 

Bis mellow finit and foriUe grain ; 

And langhing PJenty, erowned with sbea -es. 

With paipitt grapes, and spreading leaTee, 

In rieh proioakm poors azoond 

Eer flowing treasnree on the gxonnd. 

Def cribing the close of the harvest, and comparing it 
with the busy scene it immediately follows, Scott tells 



No more the dibtant le&per'a mirth wo hear, 

Tl>e la-b bUihe t hunt tiath died ni on oar ear. 

And httTYtfat home bath hashed the elanging wain, 

Uu the waste hilt no lonns of lilea*ipear, 

8a ve wberf, sad 1 giiaid o( the antaonal train. 

Some age-BiioolL wand'rer gleans few cats el soaiterad graia. 

Whilst from the German we learn that — 

The bills are all werping— the fleldls a waste ; 
The I oaga of thj fortsi are si eat an4 past. 
And the songatcrs are Taoisbed -in armiee tbey fly 
To a elima more benignant, a f riendUer sky. 

Many events of historical importance are held in 
memory this month. London, just freed from a deso- 
lating pestilence is visited with' the great fire. Evelyn 
thus has it in his diary : — 

B«pt. a, It66.-Thi8 la!al night, about tern, began that deplor- 
able flra near Fiahe Btreet, in tioodun. 

The 15th September, 1830, was a ** red-letter " day in 
the history of railways, a day that stamped the rail- 
way system as a triumphaut success, but marked by a 
catastrophe which threw gloom over an event in other 
ways most satisfactory. On the above date the livor- 
pool and Manchester Aailway was opened, being the 
first to use the powers of the steam engine, and on 
which occasion Mr Huskisson lost his life. On Sept. 
3rd, 1658, occurred the death of Oliver CromweU ; 12th 
September, 1819, Marshal Blucher; the I4th Septem- 
ber, 1852, the Duke of Wellmgton ; 19th September, 
1881, Qeneral Qarfield ; and September 21st, 1832, Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Michaehnas Day, the 29th September, properly 
named the day of St. Michael and All Angels, is a great 
festival of the Church of Rome, and also observed as 
a feast by the Church of England. In England it is 
one of the four quarterly terms, or quarter-days, on 
which rents are paid. 

Bepteaber, wbea by eostom (rl|^t difine) 
OeoM axe ordained to bleed at MIehael'i ahiln*— 

Says Churchill. The custom appears to have origi- 
nated in a practice among the rural tenantry of bringw 
ing a good stubblegoose at Michaelmas to the landlord 
when paying their rent. Tenures of land were also 
held by the payment of a goose at Michaelmas (Blo- 
unt's Tenures). In the poems of Oeorge Gasooigne, 
1575, is the following passage .*^ 

And wliea the tenants oome to pay their aoarter'i nni. 
They bring some fowl at Midsammer, a dish of fish In Lent 
At Christmas a oap«n, at Mlohaahaas a goose, 
And somewhat else at Newycar's tide, lot fear their lease fly kxve 

When the year began in March, September was the 

seventh of its months, hence its name. By the oom- 

menoement of the year two months earlier, the "^fn f is 

now become mappropriate, as is likewise the case with 

its three followers— October, November, and Deoem- 

ber. When Julias Ctesar reformed the palendor, he 
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gave the month a 3 1st day, which Augustus subse- 
quently took from it. Our Saxon ancestors called it 
(r'erst-monat or barley month. On the 23rd occurs the 
autumnal equiuox, a perio-i usually followed by a 
ceuree of stormy weather, the origin of which has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained. 

The weather wisdom of the month is characteristia 
In harvest-time there is much need for judgment and 
circumspection. Our farmers are urged that — 

If th<« moon fh »w a si re shield 
B« uoi airaid to nmy your ilclJ. 

We are likewise reminded of the sensitiveness of the 
ass to tlie dianges in the weather — 

Whaa th« doakej Mmod* bla honi 
It ifl quite time lo huaie joar oom 

There is a superstition extant that if a new moon hap- 
pens on a Saturday the weather will be bad for the 
ensuing year :— 

A Ra^nrd«7 mooa 
If U comM OLO' lu Bt-vttu y«aiB 
i oni- s ouQm luu »» u 

Tiiid occurred in May of the pre^tent year; in the pre- 
SBnt month the new moon will be on Friday, the 10th. 
Farmers are also enjoined not to kill their pigs before 
September, for there U a saying 

Uuleaa yoar baooa too iroald m xx 
Kill uot }onr pUa wlthoat th« K. 

As noting the extreme variableuess of the weather 
during September we learn that — 

September f]rie<i up dich ■ 
Orbnaks down brldgts 

While the winds are urged in — 



And— 



September blow aoFi 
'IIU the fruit'M lu the loft. 



If ifc nlot whUst the tun is iihml«<ic 
Tbe witebea axe making baiiur. 



Of the rainbow we are told that^ 

The ndabow In the mainl.i' 
Oives the Btaepherdn wainin', 
The rainbow at night 
la the aheitherd'a delight. 

One other and we have done. It is to the effect that — 

Fooli groyr fat in September, 
but why September more than any other month is not 

stated. Ed. 

A Cheshibe Moes. 

[1754.] The county of Chester (says a correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian) is more noted for its 
meers than mosses, and its heaths and moors may safely 
contest with the swamps and morasses for pre-emi- 
nence. Lancashire differs much from the si&ter 
palatine in this respect, for here the mosses of old 



were both numerous and large. A century ago it was 
estimated that there were 20,000 acres of moss land in 
Cheshire, while in Lancashire two mosses alone were 
little less than 12,000 acres in extent. Since tha*; 
time the mosses have waned in size and number very 
rapidly. There is, iiowever, one moss in Cheshire 
which lies at the nearest point not half-a-dozen miles 
from Manchester, and which, at a rough computation, 
is at the present time a thousand acres in extent «f 
pure b^ig. As a matter of fact the original size was 
much larger, and encroachments have been steadily 
going on, drawing tiie cord of cultivation tigiiter and 
closer. Little, however, do the people of Manchester 
as a body dream that there are peat turves still dug 
for fuel, such, for instance, as were brought to Man- 
chester on pack horses and sold in the streets for fuel 
before the Duke of Bridge water brought coal from 
Worsley by canal, and that this turf digging is going 
on barely half-a-dozen miles from their own hearths, 
where the delightful smell of poat smoke is unknown. 
Yet such is the case. Carrington Moss is shut out 
from the view of the ordinary observer, and it scarcely 
ever, save about May or the bcgmning of June, when 
the cotton grass with its downy white covers it as if a 
shower of snow had just passed over the spot, attracta 
the eye of the stranger. No great road runs near it ; no 
canal orrailway intersects it. At Partington thelinecuts 
through a corner of moss land, but the main tract of 
Carrington Moss is isolated by cultivated land from 
the highways and railways that pass on its southern 
skirts, and the road which unites Ashton witli Carring- 
ton village on the Mersey side is little known. The 
eager botanist sometimes tlireadd his devious way orer 
the moss and silently hunts out specimens for hiB 
vasculum ; the lepidopterist and the ornithologist also 
may occasionally visit the spot. . At one comer a 
gipsies' camp may sometimes in the summer mcnths 
be found. 

It was only a few evenings ago that I found my 
way,net for the first time, to this moss, which at 
present is about two miles in length and three- 
quarters of a mile in width. The sun was fast declin- 
ing as I passed over the Mersey bridge and through 
the quiet li tie village of Carrington, with its one inn, 
its little Dissenters' chapel, its humble post-office, and 
a few quaint cottages neatly thatched and nearly 
buried in fruit trees. The old water mill is silent ; the 
dam is almost dry and become a revelling ground for 
the rougher sort of aquatic plants. On the left side of 
the moss was a long moss dale, with a breast of good 
peat six or eight feet high, or even more allowing for 
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tMe lowered surface caused by the water draining out 
of the spongy bog. The deptli of the peat in 
irs uodrained state will not be under 15 
foet, and the trunks of trees peculiar to 
m >sses are met witli here. Piles of peat turf stood 
drying in the sun and wind. All work, however, in 
t^ie turbary was sa^pended, and the hands were busy 
cutting th« corn in the numerous fields which flank 
the moss. The common heather and the blushing 
maiden heather were in beautiful bloom, and in the 
former for some distance there were scores of skylarks 
and some green linnets, which lluUered from under 
one' i feet. The cranberry plant and several kinds of 
sundew are very plentiful. As 1 proceeded the heather 
grew fainter, and the moss in its normal state is very 
wet and spongy ; but the dry weather had made it 
passsible, and dried up the slight, trenches which at 
some time have been made to drnin or divide the moss, 
but which are now little more than straight lines of 
rougher herbage. Here water fowl apparently had 
recently been !n quest of food. Motlis are numerous, 
and as I sat by the edge of the moss I was positively 
ousted by thousands of midge?, whose fine lances pene- 
trate the skin with such a peculiar irritation that there 
was no trilling with them. At this place I came across 
a few tuives and a small garden wi»h a broken-down 
hut. The garden was hedged about with birch treesi 
which protect it from the cold winds of spring. Here 
B number of black ousels, splenuid Uwny-billed birds, 
were making their evening meal, and they affected 
great alarm at my approach. 

At this spot on a former occasion I met with an aged 
man who was quietly pursuing the oldest recorded 
occupation. He had a bright memory, and described 
to me the appearance of the moss in his youth. It 
had near the centre a tarn of several acres of water 
which was the resort of wild fowl of various kinds— 
ducks, teals, and geese eepecUUy. Some bred here in 
the summer, and the fl )ck8 which came in winter were 
fine and profitable sport for the fowlers. There were 
owls and hawks— I saw a very fine one once here— and 
various kinds of birds that the old man never sees 
now. The viper was numerous, but these snakes are 
very rare, if they exist at all, now, though 1 was told 
there are weasles and polecats still. The tarn is grown 
up, and wild waterfowl are visitors, though the game 
on the moss Is strictly preserved. 

I have indicated something of the extent of the past 
and present appearance of the moss, and if the report 
of the neighbourhood he Uue the changes of the future 



are near and great. It is stated that the Manchester 
corporation have inspected the moss several times 
recently with the view of leasing it from the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, and that their idea is to 
drain and lay it out and let to tenants, undertaking to 
supply the tenants with manure from the city. I 
mention this as hearsay rained on the spot ; and if 
not true more*s the pity, for the idea does not seem a 
bad one, to convert a thousand acres of barren morass 
into the most fertile cropping or market-garden land. 
As a proof of what may be grown on this land, one 
only needs to visit. the Ashton side at the present time 
and see tlie magnificent crops which are now on the 
ground. The site is low and warm, and would be 
warmer still when the water was drained off, for which 
there is ample fall, and it would not be difficult to run 
a brduch from the Bridge water Canal right to the 
spot, or lay a tramway down to the river for the con- 
veyance of manure. The labour and capital would be 
well invested, and alihough a thousand acres of first- 
class garden ground would not meet all our demands, 
it would be as well for the citizens of Manchester as 
the same area 200 miles distant. The land could be 
made to grow anything that the climate would suit, 
and it is just remote enoujth from the smoke to suffer 
little in that respect; 

A friend who lives not far from this place has given 
me a list of the birds which are to be met with there 
or in the immediate neighbourhood. Some of them 
are very rare visiters only. I omit from the list those 
which I have already named :— Kite, spariow-hawkf 
butcher-bird, goat-sucker, curlew, golden j^over, sand- 
piper, kingfisher, stump wren, willow wren, golden- 
crested wren, grasshopper warbler, blackcap, white- 
throat, redstart, hedge accentor, tits of different kinds ; 
wagtails, pled, yellow, and grey; titlark, throstles, 
shercock, redwing, fieldfare, jay, magpie, crow, rook, 
jackdaw, reyston crow, starling, chaffinch, goldfinch 
greenfinch, brown linnet; bullfinoh, brown and 
yellow; cuckoo, stockdove, woodpigeon, quail, snipe, 
and partridge. There are also brown rats and voles— 
the black rat has disappeared— the field mouse^ water 
shrew, and hares and rabbits. Amongst the plants 
found upon or near the moss may be mentioned the 
smaller bladdenwort, white-beak rush, scaly-stalked 
ipikerush, ringwort, sundew, four different varieties, 
wild roeemary, white carex, polytricfaum grocile* 
prickly-toothed shield fern, osmund rdyal, cranberry* 
aad berry-bearing alder. 
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O&ioiN OF OiD Sayings. 
r.so 174.'.) 

[L755.] **Q in a corner.'' Tliis i9 an expression 
denoting Bometbing not notioed at first, but seen 
afterwards } something parUally hidden, as it were, in 
an out-of'the waj place or corner. In I^rench law 
** qaeue'^ is the thong by which seals are fastened to 
legal documenta The queue is always in Uie <M>mer 
of the document. 

* By Hook or b? Crook.** The destruction by the 
fire of London in 1006, during which some 13,200 
houses, etc., were burnt down, in Tory many cases 
obliterated all the boundary marks requisite to deter* 
mine the extent of land, and the sites occupied by 
buildings prerioas to the fire. When tlie rubbish iras 
remoTed disputes arose among persons as to Uio posi- 
tion and extent of their property, which promised not 
only interminable lawsolts^ but created the serious 
•vU of delaying the building of the city uutil these dis- 
putes were sett'ed. Impelled by the t eoessity .of com 
Ing to a more speedy settlement, it was determined 
that tlie claims and interests ot all persons concerned 
should be referred to tlie Judgment and decision of two 
of the meet experienced land surveyors of that day, 
and in order to escape from the erils which delay 
must occasion, the decision of these two arbitrators 
were to be final and binding. The surreyors ap- 
tK>inted were named Mr Hook and Mr Crook, fience 
arose the saying alx>Te quoted. 

** He's a brick." Plutarch, in hiiUfooF Agesiliua 
Xing of aparta, gives us the origin of the quaint and* 
familiar saying. On a certain occasion an ambassador 
from EpUnifl, on a diplomatic mission, was shown by 
the King over his capital. The ambassador knew of 
the monarch's fame^knew that, thougli only nomi- 
nally King of Sparta, h« was nller of recce— and he 
looked 10 see massive walls rearing aloft their em- 
battled towers for the defence of the town, but found 
nothing of tlie kind. He marvelled much at this, and 
spoke of it to the King. ** 8ire," he said, ** I have 
Visited most of the principal town.«, and I find low 
walltf reared for defence. Why Is thiiP'' In- 
deed, Sir Ambassador,*' replied AgesUaus, thou 
canst not have looked carefully. Come with me to- 
morrow morning andl will ^ow y^'u the way to 
Bparta.'' Accordingly, on the following morning, the 
King led his guest out upon the plain where his army 
was drawn up in full battle array, and pointing 
proudly to the serried hosts, he saldi *< There thou 
beholdest the walls of 9parta^l0,000 men, and every 
man a brick !" ANTiQUAiiiAir. 



JvtfOES TaavELLiNQ ExpBKSES isr 1720. 

[1759 ] In CimpbeU's ** Lives of the Lord Cbancel- 
lon " is given particulirs of the tmveUing expenses of 
tw > judges of assiso when on circuit, and which I 
think will be of interest to your readers. Lord Camp- 
bell says :^ 1 1 tne spring of 1720 Lord Chief Justice 
King went tlie If ortliorn Circuit with Mr Justke Dor- 
mer ; and there lies bjforo mo a very curious account 
oftheir joint expensej. In all its minute details it 
would be very iniores ing to circuiteering lawyers' 
but I can only venture to give a short abstract of it: 

£ s. d. 

The expenses of tlie journey to York 9 16 7 

The expenses at York 43 14 6 

The expenses from York to L-inoaster 6 6 1 

[At Lancaster 1 Copy ut length as fuilowb] : — 

£ s. O. 
Corporation presented a quarter of 

beef, a mutton, a veal, and two 

dosen of wine .« 10 

Mr Lawson a proseiit of apples ... 1 

The batclier's bill 8 10 

Tlie house bill 18 7 7 

The vintner's biU 1 12 

The cook's bill 1 13 1 

The cook*s wages 8 

The cook*8 horse keeping and 

shoeing 7 10 

Gave to the servants 8 

Gave to the sherilTs coachman ... 10 

Gave to the sheriff's butler 2 6 

Gave to thepoor 6 

Gave to the sexton 10 

83 18 10 

Journey bick 13 9 

Disbursed in aU i ..107 4 6 

Received for entries kc, at York 81 13 4 

Received for entries and recoveries at Lan- 
caster 11 6 8 

Received by 9 fines at York 8 

Received by 84 fines at Lancaster 22 13 4 

Received in all 68 13 4 

Difibursed more than received 88 11 1 

Each judge's share 19 6 7 

There b endorsed a receipt for thi^ sum from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Chief Justice King. Q. C. 

Tab Albbrt Hall, WEixiNOToH-ffrBEBT. 
[1757.] The history of tlie Albert Hail, Wellington- 
ftreet,is a chequered one,the building having changed 
hands several times. It was originally erected by the 
followers of Robert Owen, and was used for some 
time for their purposes. But it did not prosper, and 
UiO " Hall of Science '' changed its name to tho 
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LyceamfbatstUlitsold shortcomings were Tisible. 
Id Jane, 1855, it was parchased by the Widow sod 
Orphaos* Society of the Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows, Manchester Unity, with a view to induce that 
order to hold tneir meetings there, and transact the 
bnsinesB of the Widow and Orphans' Society. Gon- 
sidemble expense was incurred in making alterations 
and improyements. Tlie building remained in their 
bands until very recently, when the Albert Sail Com* 
pany was inaugurated and they became the pur 
chasers. Great improvements liave been made very 
rprently and all the adjuncts of a dub added to it 

X.E. 



Mbthodism XV Stockpobt. 
(Na 1748.) 

[1756.] The contribution on the early dajrs of 
Methodism in ** Noted and Queries " is calculated to 
siir in all true followers of this great founder of 
Methodism a love and reverence for all that could be 
n any way associated with him personally. We learn 
that he paid many visits to Stockport, and beyond the 
fact of his having been a guest of the Mayers, both at 
Portwood and Gale Green, and that he preached in 
Hillgate Ghapel and on Garr Green, little is known. 
The present chapel in flillgate soon promises to be 
vacated as a place of worship. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether about the old place there are any 
objects aasociated with the Rev. John Wesley. If any 
dear connections can be made with the early founder 
of Methodism in Stockport I think such should be 
treasured. I would give something handsome for the 
old pulpit which James Chadwick carried on his 
shoulders. Gan the position of Mr Williamson's button 
manufactory, used as a chapel prior to Hillgate Chapel 
being built, be fixed ? A Mxthodist. 

Anolo-Isbabutbs. 
[1759.] Kindly allow me space in your valuable 
journal in which to answer ** Non Gredere." I con- 
sider, our temperate dimate has a great deal to do with 
leprosy not finding a congenial home here. " N.C." 
says the Sakai came from North Asia, and that they 
were a part of a race caUed Scythians. Will "N.G." 
kindly explain what part of Asia he means by North ? 
As far as I have read I find that the Sakai came from 
Media, the region of the Oaspian, and parts of Armenia, 
The Persians, says Herodotus, call all the Scythians 
Sakai. Strabo mentions, ** The Lakai got possession 
of the fertile tracts of Armenia, which they called Lso- 



cassena.'' Pliny says the Sakai were the most dis- 
tinguished Scythians. Ghoeribus calls them a righteous 
race. Sir H. Bawlinsoa, by the aid of Assyrian in* 
scriptions, identifies these Sakai with Beth-Kumri, or 
Samaria, which country belonged to the Israelites of 
the Ten Tribes. Ptolemy mentions a Scythian people 
sprung from the Sakai named Saxons. (Sharon 
Turner, '* Anglo-'^axons," vol. 1, p. 100.) Moore ob* 
serves that the Sacasuni of Armenia were of the same 
stock as the Saxons of England. These same Scythians 
were called Gotho or Gothic by the Romans. From 
whence came the kings through Ireland? Anglo* 
Saxons, to prove thdr contention, need no earlier evi- 
dence (as far as Ireland is concerned) than Herrmon, 
King of Ulster, 580 B.C., who married Tea-Tephi 
daughter of Zedekiah, King of Judah, from whom came 
the kings of Argyleshire; also the sovereigns of Scot- 
land and the sovereigns of Great Britain, from James 
the First to our own bdoved Queen. It is thus we 
see the fulfilment of God's covenant to David, saying, 
that David should never want a son from sitting upon 
his throne and ruling his people Israd. To go back 
earlier than King Hermon and do justice to history 
would take up too mudi of your space, but to be brief 
I may mention that the Dannans (people of Dan) in- 
habited North Ireland 1200 b.c. The Milesians came 
about 1000 B.C. ; according to history they were of the 
same primitive stock as the Dannans, having their chief 
rulers, thus bearing out Jacob's prediction, ** Dan shall 
judge his people as one of the tribes of Isriel, &c.," 
Gen., 49, 16, 17, 18 verses. Dan settled in Ireland 
about 85 years after Deborah and Barak in their song 
of victory had upbraided them for remaining in their 
ships instead of fighting. (Judges, 5, 17.) Much 
more could be added, but as an outline I consider 
enough has been adduced for one letter. 

Thomas Halsall. 

GnrnMO rr ov his Fobk.^I once saw the inoon 
venience of that spedes of fist denominated shoulder 
of mutton strongly exemplified. Admiral Grosby, of 
Stradbally Hall, had as large and as brown a fist as any 
admiral in his Majesty's service. Happening one day, 
onfortuoatdy, to lay it on the table during dinner at 
Galond Fitzgerald^ Merrion-square, a Mr Jenkios, a 
half>blind doctor, who chanced to sit next to the 
Admiral, cast his eye upon the fist. The imperfection 
of his vision led him to believe it was a French roll of 
bread, and, without further ceremony, the doctor 
thrust his fork into the Admiral's fist. The confusion 
which resulted may beeasUy imagined. 
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Chkshijus Jodobb, Chief Jnancxs, and Lord 
Chanckllobs. 
[1781.] The following particolurB of the lives of 
lord chancellors, chief justices, and judges connected 
-with Cheshire are principally drawn from CampbeU's 
••Lives of the Lord Chancellors," Campbell's "Chief 
Justices," and Foss's " Judges." The notes have also 
been compared with Earwaker's •• East Cheshire," and 
Ormerod's ••Cheshire," in order to secure perfect 
accuracy. Notes bearing on the subject are solicited:— 

Abdbn, Bichabd Pbppbe (Lord Alvanley), was the 
youngest son of John Ardeme of Harden HaU, Brad- 
bury, near Stockport, his motherbemg Mary, daughter 
of Cuthbert i-epper, Esq., of Pepper Hall, in Yorkshire. 
He was bom at Bredbury in 1746, and was educated at 
the Grammar School, Mandiester. He subsequenUy 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1766 was 
seventh wrangler, when he took his B.A. degree, and 
in 1769 was elected fellow of his coUege, when he pro- 
ceeded M. A. In the same year (176») he was caUed to 
the bar, joining the Northern Circuit. At a very early 
period he was, by family interest, appointed recorder 
of Macclesfield, and in 1776 was constituted one of the 
Judges on the South Wales Circuit. In July, 1782, Mr 
Arden was appomted solidtor-Reneral, and elected 
M.P. for Newton, in the Isle of Wight. In the new 
Parliament in 1784 he succeeded Lord Kenyon both as 
attorney-general and chief justice of Chester. In May 
of the same year ho was returned member for Aid- 
borough, in Yorkshire, and in the parliaments of 1790 
and 1796 he represented Hastings and Bath res- 
pectively. In all the parliaments he was a frequent 
and effective, though not brilliant, speaker. On the 
elevation of Lord Kenyon he succeeded as Master of 
the Bolls on June 4th, 1788, notwithstending the op- 
position of Lord Thurlow, receiving the honour of 
toighthood at the same time. On the SOth May, 1801, 
Sir Richard was constituted Lord Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, having been created a peer on the 22nd 
of the same month, by the title of Lord Alvanley, a 
manor in the parish of Frodsham in this county, which 
bad been in the possession of his famtty ever since the 
reign of Henry HI. He was taken suddenly ill whfle 
prwiding in the House of Lords for Lord Eldon, and 



after three days of suffering died at his residence in 
Great Qeorge-street, Westminster, on March 19th, 
180i, and was buried in the chapel of the Bolls. In 
1784 he married Anne Dorothea, daughter of Richax^ 
Wilbrah>im Bootle, Esq , of Lathom Hall, Lancashire* 
This lady survived her husband till 1825. Of their 
children, the two eldest sons held the title sucoessivtiy* 
which on the death of the latter in 1857 became ex- 
tinct. No less than four other Ardens, Arderns, or 
Ardemes, as the name was variously spelt, held judge- 
ships before the time of Lord Alvanley, but no clue is 
given as to whether they were of the same family. The 
first mention is of Balph de Ardem, who was son-in-law 
to the great chief justiciary Ranulph de Glanville. This 
Ardern was sheriff of Hereford as far back as 1184, and 
on the retirement of his father-in-law acted as justice 
itinerant in Shropshire, Herefordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Steffordshire. Then follows Balph de 
Ardern, the supposed grandson of the last named. He 
is mentioned by Ougdnle as being a justider in Derby- 
shire in 1207 i* On February 5th, 1444, mention is made 
of John Ardern, who on that date was constituted a 
baron of the Exchequer. He is followed byPeteV 
Ardem, supposed to be his son. On the accession o' 
Edward IV., 1461, he was knighted and made Judge of 
the Qpmmon Pleas. Sir Peter Leycester also refers to 
one Sir Walkelvn de Ardeme, St., who married Agnes, 
granddaughter of Philip de Oreby, justiciary of 
Chester fiom 1209 to 1228, by which marriage he 
inherited Alvanley, Upton, and other manors. He is 
called justiciary of Chester by Sir Peter Leycester, bo^ 
according to Earwaker this seems to be a misteke. He 
died circa 1268. 

AsTOHr, Bichabd, belonged to the very ancient family 
of Aston, ot Aston, in Cheshire, dating from the reign 
of Henry II, and to the head of which family 
Charles I., in 1628, granted a baronetcy. The judge 
was grandson of the second and brother of the fifth 
baronet, both named Sir Willoughby Aston. His 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of John Warren, Esq., 
of Oxfordshire. In 1761 Bichard Aston was made 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland. I» 
1765 he was transferred t j the Enii^ish Court, be ng at 
the same time knighted. On the death of Lord Chaii- 
cellor Torkc, he was appointed one of the-Com* 
missioners of the Great Seal on January 20th, 1770. He 
died March 1st, 1778. He was twice married ; first to 

a daughter of Eldred, and secondly to Babeoce, 

daughter of Dr. Bowland, a physician, of Aylesbuiy 
and widow of Shr David WQliams, hart. ; but he left no 
I issue by either. 
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AxTDtxr, or Aij)ithlbt, Jambs db, was the son of 
Henry de Aldithley. of Heleigb, in StaffordBbire, and 
was sheriff of that county under Henry HI, besides 
being entrusted with the custody of yarious castles on 
the marches of Wales, etc. He died about Novemberf 
1246, having married Bertred, daughter of Balph de 
MeisnQwarin, of Cheshire. 

Bbst, William Dsap'bb (Lord Wyiford), was bom on 
December 13th, 1767, at Hasselbury Plunknett, in 
Somersetshire, and was the third son of Thomas Best, 
Esq., by a daughter of Sir William Draper, well-known 
as the antagonist of '* Junius." He was taken under 
the patronage of Lord Eenyon, himself a Cheshire 
judge, and rapidly promoted. About 1818 he was suo- 
cesstvely Chief Justice of Chester and a judge of the 
King's Bench. He was created a peer of the realm in 
1829, and died on March 3rd, 1845. 
> Bluhdbvil, Ranulpk (Earl of Chester), sumamed 
Blundevil (or, as Dugdale says, Blandevil), from the 
town where he was bom, then called Album Menas- 
terium, now Oswestry, was the son of Hugh Cyvelide, 
Earl of Chester, and Bertra, daughter of the Earl of 
Evreax. He succeeded to the title in 1181. 

Booth, Laurbncb (Archbishop of York), to use the 
words of Dugdale, was of*' a very antient and knightly 
family," possessing property in Cheshire and Lan. 
cashire. Before the reign of Edward I. there were five 
generations before John Booth, or Bouth, of Barton, 
who by two wives had twelve children. Two of these, 
William and Laurence, the subject of this notice, became 
Archbishops of York, another, John, Bishop of Exeter^ 
while the son of another was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Delamere, and afterwards created Earl of War- 
rington. Laurence was the youngest son, and the 
only c^hild of the second wife, Maude, daughter of Sir 
John Savage, of Clifton, or Bock-Savage, in Cheshire. 
He pursued his studies at Cambridge, becoming master 
of Pembroke Hall in 1450, and afterwards chancellor 
of the university. Ecclesiastical preferments flowed 
quickly upon him. From the rectory of Cottenbam, 
in Cambridgeshire, be was successively advanced to 
the provostshipof Beverley in 1458 ; canonries in York 
and Lichfield; the archdeaconry of Richmond in 
1454; tho deanery of St. Paul's in 1456; and the 
bishopric of Durham, by papal bull, on September 
15tb, 1457. In the wars of the Boses it is supposed he 
was attached to the Lancastrians. In 1454 he was 

m 

Queen Margaret's chancellor, and keeper of King 
Henry's privy purse. Having incurred the king's dis- 
pleasure for some offence which is not recorded, his 
temporalities were seized in the king's hands on 



December 28th, 1462. and were not restored to him t*ll 
April 17th, 1464. On the death of Henry YI., in May, 
1471, he united in the oath by which Edward, Prince 
of Wales, was accepted as heir to the Crown, and he 
took his place as a trier of petiUons in the next par- 
liament. He was so confirmed in King Edward's con- 
fidence as to be sdected fer his chancellor on July 27th, 
1478, and retained the office till February, 1475. On the 
death ef Archbishop NebiUe, in June, 1476, the tem- 
poralities of the See of York were placed in his custody, 
and he was translated to that province on the 1st 
September following. He presided as primate less than 
four years, dying at Southwell on May 10th, 1480. His 
remains were deposited in the collegiate church by the 
ride of his brother. Archbishop William Booth, who 
had been interred there sixteen years before. Ep. 

Candlb SuPBBsrrnoNS. 

[1762.] So far as number is concemed, the most 
popular class or superstitions is composed of those 
which cluster round the family candles. 

The origin of these probably dates far back in 
antiquity, when the world was full of superstitious 
fandes about light in general and candle-light in 
particular. 

When we come down to the early days of the 
Christian Church however, we find that not a few of 
the ordinances of religion were accompanied by cere- 
monies borrowed from paganism, and in which lighted 
candles played an important part. 

Candles were lighted at birth to keep off evil 
spirits, at marriage to preventthe evil eye from affect- 
ing the happy pair, and at death to drive away the 
demons who were thought to be always on the look- 
out for the soul of the dying man. 

Naturally then, as candlA played so important a 
part in the ceremonies of religion, men became accus- 
tomed to regard them with something of a supersti- 
Uous eye, and to look to them for signs and wonders 
which were not to be elsewhere found. 

So a peculiar appearance inthe candle, for which no 
reason could be given, was always regarded as indi- 
cative of some remarkable thing about to happen. A 
cjollection of tallow round the wick is still known as a 
winding sheet, and is believed to foretell the death of 
one of the family, while a bright spark is a sign of the 
future reception of a letter by the person opporite. 
The waving of the flame without any apparent cause 
is supposed to demonstrate the presence of a spirit in 

the room. 

In addition to theee fancied notions there are some 
others which are founded on natural facts too well 
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known to admit of dispute such as the refusal of the 
candle to light readily in consequence of a state of 
atmosphere favourble to a coming storm. 

W. Fbooqatt. 
AMcmrr MaTHons of Killing Vcbion. 
. [1768.] *< In the days of old," evenbefore " Knights 
were bold and barons had their sway," vermin were 
a source of considerable trouble to the householder 
and agriculturist. Before me lies particulars, pub- 
lished in 1785, of the remedies adopted or recom- 
mended to be adopted for the extermination of these 
social pests. We are told that to get rid of rats and 
mice it is only necessary to gather together all the 
rats and mice into one place in a house or bam, and to 
kill them, ** take a brass or copper pot, as big as you 
can get, fiU it ha f full with the dregs of oyl, and Uien 
set it in the most convenient place in the house, about 
the middle, and all the rats and mice will make their 
appearance as if it were to be an assembly of an army 
of rats and mice, and you may then strew about the 
place potashes, and it kills them all." 

Another, and more barbarous method of gathering 
them together, (also used for moles) is next described 
as follows : ** Take two or three living rats or mice and 
put them into an earthen pot, then stop the pot dose 
that the rats or mice cannot come forth, then make a 
i&re of ash-tree wood, and place the pot on the lire ; 
when it bumeth moderately, all the rats and mice 
hearing the cry of those in the pot, will run im- 
mediately to the place where the pot standeth on the 
fire, as if they did intend by force to deliver the rats 
and mice in the pot." 

There are also some instructions for catching and 
killing moles, which I think will be most interesting if 
given in their original form. 

To catch moles :— " Lay before the mole holes a head 
of garlick or onion, and they will immediately forsake 
their holes and may be taken by a dog." 

To gather them together : — ** Take a living mole and 
put her in an earthen pot, and stop the pot dose and 
make a fire of wood or coals in the place where you 
would gather the moles together, and set the pot on 
the fire, and immediately all the moles will gather to 
the pot, hearing the mole in the pot cry, and you may 
kill them. Approved Gomel Agrippa." 

To kill them:— "Take an earthen Jug or pot that 
bath a fat body and narrow neck, and put brimstone, 
cedar-wood, bees'-wax and rosmcut into small pieces, 
mix them together, then stop the mole holes that are 
near with the earth that the moles have cast out, all 
but one, and into the hole that is open put the neck of 



the earthen pot after the combustible matter is set on 
fire, so that the smoak of the pot may enter into the 
earth where the moles pass, and they will immediately 
be choaked. Approved Pliny." 

The following are also recommended to kill them if 
placed in their holes:— 1. Hellebore braised very 
small, mixed with flour, the white of an egg, milk and 
wine, and made into little cakes. 2. The juice of 
wild cucumbers. 8. The *' dregs of oyl." 

To gather weasels together, **Take the gall of a 
lisard, beat it with spring water, and pour it on the 
ground in such places where they usually come, and 
they will be in an instant gathered to that place." 

Wilmslow. J. G. 

Curious Old Custom at Conolkton Waxbs. 

[1764.] The feast of St. Peter ad vincula at Congle- 
ton is a peculiar and andent institution. As all the 
world knows, the only St. Peter's Day rec6gnised in 
the English Church is on the 29th of June. But the 
priesthood of olden days were no: contented with only 
one holy day in the year to each saint ; and the cal- 
endar was according enlarged so as to admit of two 
and even three other days for the greater heroes of 
Christendom. There were always offerings of the 
faithful to be made on these anniversaries, whidi, 
therefore, if only on that accotmt, possessed a never- 
dying interest for the managers. Accordingly, St. 
Peter was honoured by a second day, viz., the let ef 
August, to commemorate his imprisonment by King 
Herod. In like manner, though St. Stephen, the first 
martyr, has his dsy in Christmas week, the ** Catholic" 
Church (so called) gave him another on the 3rd of 
August to celebrate the supposed discovery, or as the 
Latin very properly renders it, the " invention " of his 
bones. But if St. Peter's chains were to be cdebrated 
on the 1st of August, why is the anniversary now kept 
ill the week after the 12th P Just in consequence of 
the name of the change of style, temp. (George II., when 
the almanack was put back 12 days, to bring the 
seasons right again. In like manner, Congleton May 
Fair was anciently on the Ist, as it is now on the 12th of 
Bfay. No one knows exactly when St Peter's Chapel, at 
Congleton, was founded by the Corporation ; probably^ 
however, it was very soon after the Corporation itsdf 
was founded, 000 years ago ; to save the comfortable 
citizens from the long, and often indement, walk to 
hear mass at the Parish Church of Astbury. The roads 
were then and afterwards so very bad, that the Corpor- 
ation even In 1686 petitioned to be allowed to bury 
thdr dead ** in porto ecdesis S, Petris,*' instead of at 
I Astbury, ** propter discrimina viarum/* The old 
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ebapel was neyer oonBecrated, and bad no cure of souls. 
In a corner of its garden, 500 years ago, was built a 
priest's house, where the choristers were taught Latin 
enough to understand the breviary, and which, after 
several endowments by deeds or wills of worthy citizens 
(long since swallowed up l^ the unscrupulous patrons) 
became the F^ee Grammar School. To celebrate the 
wake three leathern belts were invented, and studded 
with round bells, to represent the links of 8t. Peter's 
diaios, and, with these, three senior choristers used to 
go round the town at midnight on the vigil, and having 
danced about enough to make a hideous clangor, called 
upon all the faithful to ** Wake up and pray." (Hence 
the name ** Wakes.") At the Reformation (alas that 
it should be so ! but one ex reme led to another) these 
chains were handed over to the town chimney sweepers, 
whose successive families, for near three hundred 
years, went round with the same unearthly din, ending 
with a godless proclamation calling on the people to get 
up and drink as much good ale as possible. This 
divgraoefal performance was always styled " ringing 
the chains." The profanation has been stopped only 
about 25 years ago. The Town Clerk bought the old 
bells from the hereditary sweep, the Corporation paid 
for refitUng them, and they are now to be seen (and 
beard, too, by those'.who like) among the town arch- 
ives. Flortat vigUium Condattnul 

CoNOLvroN Point. 

[17d5.] GoLomD. RoBiBT Vbnablis.— This distin- 
guished Cbeehire worthy, who died in July, 1687, bad 
served as Governor of Chester Castle at one time, and 
was sent by Cromwell against Hispaniola. Hia well- 
known treatise on " Angling " was reprinted in 1835* 
and he has therefore a daim upon our attention, both 
as a soldier and a writer. One of his daughters mar- 
ried Mr Parker, and thereby became mother of Mr 
Thomas Parker, the first Earl of Macclesfield She had 
married this gentleman in direct opposition to her 
father's wishes, for with the pride of a Venables the 
old gentleman looked down upon the humble son-in- 
law* who bad presumed to enter into his family by a 
side door, and it is painful to know that he was so 
aggravated igainst his daughter as to make her life a 
perfect miaeiy to her. ^She weeps bitterly." saith 
Old Oliver Heywood, in his record of a visit which he 
bad made to her in the year 1869, but notwithstand- 
ing her weeping and sorrow she continued to live on 
till 1899» when she died, and was buried at Wirkes- 



' worth, in Derbyshire. It is thought that her first son 
was bom in the year 1866, and we know that he died 
on the 88th of April, 1782, aged, as if is said, 66 ; but I 
somewhat doubt that statement, for according to one 
account that I have seen Thomas Parker was bom in 
1660, and it is remarkab'e that his mother*8 name and 
that of hw family should have been omitted from some 
of the peerage references to her son's descendants. 
Can any of your numerous local readers give a better 
aoonnt than any we now have of Colonel Venablep^ 
the daughter — Mrs Parkei — and something of the real 
history of '* the humble son-fn*law who had presumed 
to enter into the Venables family ?" Manfbkd. 

[1766] Thb Chbshirb Hollands and Hbnbtb^— 
The Hollands nf Mobberley and of Knutsford occupied 
no mean pUce in the local history of Cheshire, but I 
am not sure if Themas Holland of Wem, who married 
Mary Savage, daughter to the well-known Sarah 
Savage, and grand-daughter to the far better known 
Philip Henry, or Northenbury, in Flintshire, derived 
from the family I have first mentioned ; but their son 
Philip Holland, of Bolton, married Catherine Holland of 
Mobberley, and so brought the parishes of Holland and 
Henry together. Another son of the same parents^ 
Thomas Holland, married Anne Holland, of Mobberley^ 
and their son, the Rev. John Holland,of Bolton, is known 
as the author of various works for the use of young 
persons. He is sometimes spoken of as of Manchester^ 
and by his wife Catherine Coppock, whom he married 
in 1792, he had a son, the Bev. Thomas Crompton 
Holland, a minister at Loughborough, who in 1826 
married Judith Anne Bobberds. Eliza Meteyard, in 
her interesting volume entitled ** A group of English* 
men," tells us that John Wedgewood was educated 
under the Rev. Philip Holland, a Unitarian minister at 
Bolton, who was *' probably some relation to Peter H61* 
land, at a later day, an eminent sargeon of Knutsford 
in Cheshire." This Peter Holland in, or about 1786 
married Mary Lillett, granddaughter to the celebrated 
Josiah Wedgewood and the eminent London physician^ 
Sir Henry Holland, Bart^ was their son, and was bom 
at Knutsford. His fkther, writing to BIr. Wedgewood 
in the year 1806 says, ** I think I told you that Henry 
bad deserted the mercantUe life in which he had em- 
barked, and was intending to study medicine. The 
last thrbS months a portion of his time has been 
occupied in drawing|up a kind of survey of the County 
of Chester, for the Board of Agriculture," and a year 
later, he adds, " Henry has just been flattered by the 
Board of Agriculture .... a remuneration of 
£100 was promised him If he did (his work) to the 
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8ati8facti«a of the Board. Sir J. Sinclair has sent to 
Mm to flay that the Board waa ao perfectly eatiafled 
that they have ordered him £200." That is all the 
more handsome when we remember that this young 
author had not attained his eigthteenth year when 
thia work was written. He took his medical dsgree 
in 1811, and four years afterwards he published in a 
quarto volume an aooount of his ** Travels in the 
Ionian Islands, kc " Can any one of your oorreqKxn- 
dents make the descents of Peter Holland plain from 
the elder members of the Gheshire family of his Dame* 
and shew the unity between him and the Bev. Philip 
Holland, of Boltoii ? A Chbbbibb ANTiauAsr. 

Snahm. 
As wet asa flab, as dry as a bone; 
As live as abird,as dead as a stone; 
As plump as a partridge, as poor asarat ; 
As strong as a horse, as weak asacat; 
As hard as a flint, as soft as a mole ; 
As white asa lily, as black as a coal ; 
As plain as a pike staff, as rough as a bear ; 
As light as a drum, as free as the air ; 
As heavy as lead, as light as a feather ; 
As steady as time, uncertain as weather ; 
As hot as an oven,as oold as a frog ; 
As gay as a lark, as sick as a dog ; 
As stow as the tortoise, as swift as the wind; 
As true as the gospel, as false as mankind; 
As thin as a herring, as fat as apig; 
As proud as a peacock, as blithe as a grig ; 
As savage as tigers, as mild as a dove ; 
As stiff as a poker, as limp as a glove; 
As blind as a bat, as deaf as a post ; 
As cool as a cucumber, as warm as a toast ; 
As flat as a flounder, as round asa ball ; 
As blunt as a hammer, as sharp as an awl ; 
As red as a ferret, as safe as the stocks ; 
As bold as-a thief, as sly as a fox ; 
As straight as an arrow, as crocked as a bow; 
As yellow as saffron, as black as a sloe ; 
As brittle as glass, as tough as gristle ; 
As neat as my nail, as dean as a whistle ; 
As good as a feast, as bad as a witch ; 
As light as is day , as dark as is pitch ; 
As brisk as a bee, as dull as an ass; 
As full as a tick, asiolid as brass. 



Satubdat, Ssftembeb 20th, 1884. 



Ghbshiiu Jxtdobs, Chuf Jusncn, ahd Lobd 

Crajkcellobm. 

(Miu 1761 ) 
[1767.] The following is a continuation of the 
jttdges,chief justices, and lord chancellors connected 
with the County of Chester :« 

Baadshaw, Hxnbt. Fuller fixes the nativity of 
Henry Bra 'shaw in Cheshire, judging from his sur- 
name, but evidently knows nothing of his family. He 
received his education at the Inner Temple, and was 
twice reader to that society, viz., in autumn, 1536, and 
in Lent, 1542. In 1540 he was appointed solicitor* 
gioeral, and attomey-geaeral in 1545— a period so full 
of criminal prosecutions that it is remarkable so little 
is said of his conduct of them. Being created chief 
baron of the exchequer on May 2ist, 1558, be wit- 
ness»l King Bdvard's will, settling the crown on 
Lady Jane Qrey, and would in all probability have 
been removed from Lis place by Queen Mary had not 
death overtaken him three weeks after her accession. 
He died on July 27, 1553. He married Johan, daughter 
of John Hurst, of Kingston-upon-Thames, and widow 
of ^'illiam Mainwayringe of Eastham, in Essex, and 
by whom he had four sons and four daughters. 

Bbadshaw, John (Lord President) itbb a younger 
son of Henry Bradshaw of Marple Hall, in the pariah 
of Stockport, in Cheshire,aQd descended from a family 
of considerable respectability in Derbyshire, bis 
mother bring Catherine, daughter of Balph Winning- 
ton, Esq., of Oflerton, near Stockport. Bom at Marple 
in 1603, he was chribtened at Stockport parish church 
the same year, as the following entry in the Sgister 
proves: **1602, December 10, John, the sonne of 
Henrye Bradshaw. of Marple, baptised." In a later 
hand is added traitar. He received hii education first 
at the Stockport Free (?) School, then at Bunbury and 
Middleton, to all of which he bequeathed large sums 
for their endowment. Designed for the law he was 
called to the bar at Gray's Inn on April 23rd, 1627, 
and to the bench of that society on June 23rd, 1645^ 
when appointed judge of the Sheriff's Court, London. 
It is thought he acted for some years as a provincial 
counsel, as he lived at Congleton, and served the oflkse 
of mayor there in 1637, and was afterwards high 
steward. At one period of his life lie resided at Brad* 
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•liaw Hall in Bolton, on a Btone over the door of which 
his family arms remain. He vaa appointed Ohief 
Jostioe of Chester in March, 1647, and at the great 
move in legal offices shortly before the king's trial, the 
House of Commons ordered that there should be a 
new call of serjeaats, such order stating '*that Mr 
Bradshaw of Gray's Inn be a member (October 12, 
1§48)." Shortly afterwards he was promoted to the 
rank of Commissioner in the New High Court of 
Justice, and on the 10th January, 1649, he was further 
dignified with the title of Lord President. The king's 
trial began on January 20th, 1649, and Clarendon 
(▼i. 218) says thit he administered the office ** with 
all the pride, impudence, * and superciliousness im- 
aginable." It is also noteworthy that he was the 
flxst to sign the warrant for the king's execution after 
he had passed sentence. In the subsequent trials of 
the Duke of Hamilton, die Earl of Holland, and others, 
ha continued to act as lord president, and the dean's 
house at Westminster was given him as a residence 
with a donative of £5000. As a further recompense 
for his eminent services at the various trials an 
ordnance was passed settling upon him £2000 a year, 
and his appointment of Chief Justice of Chester was 
renewed. In addition he was made Chancellor of the 
Du<diy of Lancaster and a member of the Council of 
State. A friend to pure democracy he strenuously 
opposed the efforts of Cromwell to engross all the 
powers of State into his own hands, and eagerly 
thwarted his measures. In Cromwell's parliament of 
1054 he was returned one of the four members for his 
DAtive county. When Cromwell created a batch of 
peera. Clarendon says that Bradshaw refused to be 
won over by such lures, and that he remained in a 
state of sulky opposition durug the remainder of 
Oliver's protectorate. Foss states that Cromwell pur. 
posely omitted his name on account of the distaste 
that existed between them, and that it was in oonse- 
queace of Cromwell's action that Bradshaw was 
defeated at the election in September, 1656. On the 
death of Oliver, however, Bradshaw was again returned 
for Chester to Bichard's parliament of January, 1659. 
The commonwealth being again proclaimed he agreed 
to be a commissioner of the great seal, and swore ** to 
he true to this commonwealth, without a single person, 
kingship, or House of Lords," but in a few weeks he 
had the mortification of seeing the supreme power in 
the hand^ of the military. He only survived the scene 
a few weeks, as he died at the Deanery, Westminster, 
on the 31st of October, 1659, having suffered considsr- 
aUy in health consequent upon the great mental 



strain he had undergone. He was interred with great 
pomp in Westminster Abbey, his funeral sermon being 
preached by John Rowe. On the restoration of 
Charlee IL his body, and thoee of Cromwell and 
Iieton, which had been deposited in the sam*' place, 
were (January 90, 1660- 1) disinterred, and, with every 
mark of obloquy, were dragged on sledges to Tyburn, 
where they were gibbetted, then beheaded, their 
trunks being thrown in a hole under the gallows, and 
their heads exposed on poles on the top of Wes^mi ster 
Abbey. 

Bbbbswood, Robert (Sir). The family of Brere- 
wood were flourishing citizens is Chest r. The judge's 
grandfather is called a wet-glover there, a d was thrice 
mayor. His father, John, the mayor's eldest son, was 
sheriff of Chester ; and the judge himself was bom 
there about 1588. He was admitted into the Braze- 
nose College, Oxford, in 1605, and two years after- 
wards became a member of the Middle Temple, where 
he was called to the bar on November 13th, 1615. 
After a lengthened practice of twenty-two years he 
was appointed a judge of North Wales (1637), was 
chosen reader to his Inn in the Lent following, and at 
Easter, 1639, was elected recorder of his native city. 
Beceiving the honour of knighthood in December, 
1648, he was advanced to the bench atpxford on the 
dlst January following. Witnessing the extinction 
of regal authority, he passed the remainder of his days 
in retirement in his native city, and dying there on 
September 8th, 1654, he was buried in St. Mary's 
Church, Chester. He married, first, Anna, daughter of 
Sir Handle Mainwaringe, of Over Peover, Cheshire, 
and, secondly, Katherine, daughter of Sir Richard Lea^ 
of Lea and Dernhall, in the same county, and left 
several children by each of them. 

Bbidgbuan, Orlando, was bom at Exeter on 
January 80th, 1608, and belonged to the family of 
Bridgeman origfaially settled in CHoucestershire, a 
younger son of which, having removed to Exeter, be- 
came the father of Dr. John Bridgeman, who, after 
holding the living of Wigan, in Lancashire, was made 
Bishop of Chester in 1619. He was the father of 
several sons, the second of whom was the subject of 
this notice. He received his early education at the 
hands of his father, going te Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, in July, 1619. Here he must have made good 
progress, for he took his bachelor's degree in January, 
1623, proceeding to MA. at midsummer, 1624, when 
he was elected Fellow of Magdalen College. In 
November of the same year the future judge entered 
the Inner Temple, and, having been called to the bar 
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on February 10th, 1833, became a bencber a few weeks 
before the restoration of Charles It. He was made 
kind's oounael in the Dachy of Lancaster and jud^e of 
the county palatine of Chester in 1638; and in 1840 
was appointed solicitor-general to Charles, Prince of 
Wales, when be was knighted. In the Long Parlia- 
ment of 1840 he represented Wigan, liis father's formor 
re.*tory, and showed himself a sealous supporter of 
the king. When the cItU war commenced he left 
Parliament and assisted his father the bishop in keep- 
ing the city of Chester firm in its adherenoe to the 
royal cause, and where, in conjunction with Sir 
Nicholas Byron, they cariied the war into the enemies 
quarters at Nantwich« On the restoration his services 
and learning ensured him immediate recognition. 
Two days after the king's return he was inyested 
with the sergeant's coif, followed on the next day 
(Ump, 1880) by his promo ion as lord chief boron of 
the Exchequer. In the same week his loyalty was 
xewarded with a baronetcy. The principal duty he 
had te perform as lord chief baron was to preside at 
the trials of the regicides, which lasted from the 9th 
to the 19th of October, 1880. Three days after their 
termination. Sir Oriando was promoted to the chief 
seat in the Common Pleas, discharging the duties 
of that office until August SOth, 1887, when on the 
removal of Lord Clarendon from the office of Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal the appointment was given 
to faim, at the same time being made a privy coun- 
cillor. Alter holding the seat for about five years, he 
was made the victim of the strong parties which 
opposed him at the king's profligate c mrt, and was 
removed from office on November 17th, 1872. After 
his fall he lived in seclusion at bis villa atTeddington, 
in Middlesex, djring there on the 25th of June, 1874. 
He was twice OBarried, first to Judith, daughter of 
John Eynaston, Esq., of Morton, in Shropshire, who 
died in 1844 ; and secondly, Dorothy, daughter of Dr. 
Saunders, provost of Oi*iel College, Oxford, and relict 
of George Craddock, of Carwell Castle, Staffordshire, 
by whom he had three sons and two daughters. The 
baronetcy devolved upon his eldest son John, but in 
1873, the year following Sir Orlando's retirement from 
the seal, a second baronetcy was granted to the eldest 
•on of his second wife. Sir Orlando Bridgeman of 
Bidley, Cheshire, but became extinct in 1740. The 
Earls of Bradford are the chancellor's descendants. 

Ed. 
Odd ADVXBTiSBiaENTS. 
I [1788.] The following are a number of advertise- 
ments, with the date and source of publication, the 



chief merit of which lies in their oddity, and may be 
deemed worthy of a place in your colunus : — 

'* Wanted by a young man a situation as Hermit." — 
DaUf lU^rtyth, 1880. 

*' Wanted, a <8!f<e^ Partner in a respectable ready- 
money business."— T^siei, Sept. 18, 1804. 

''Wanted, on due conditions, a Seat in a certain 
Assembly, either for a short time or for some years." — 
Meming Ckronide, Feb. 29, 1808. 

''Wanted, Board and Residence in a respectaUa 
family, by a single gentleman who will pay liberally, 
where there are no marriigeable daughters."— Cbrib 
Dwljf Reporter, Oct^ 1857. 

** Whereas Mr Thomas Otway some time before hie 
Death made Four Acts of a Play. Whoever can Notice 
in whose Hands the copy lies, either to Mr Thomas 
Betterton or Mr William Smith, at the Theatre Royal, 
shall be well rewarded for his pains.''— Ofrscreotor, 
Nov. SO, 1888. 

" A TryM of Skill, to be fought at the Bear Garden 
in Marrow-Bone Fields, the back side of Soho, at the 
Boarded House, on Wednesday next, beginning at 
tbnje of the clock precisely, between Edward Parkes, 
of Coventry, BCaster of the New School of Defence^ 
and Thomas Comins, Drago ^n. Master of the said 
School."— Hoi/y Owiviit, April 19, 1714. 

" A Gentleman whose literary productions have met 
with public approval, undertakes to conduct epistolary 
correspondence where correctness and elegance of 
style are necessary, whether on familiar topics, on 
business, or in courtship. He pledges himself to the 
greatest secrecy. Whatever be the subject, no confl- 
dence will be abused, no matter divulged. He pr^ 
sumes he could use a strain the best adapted to display 
the feelings ot the heart and attain its object. Apply 
to Mr Radnor, South Windmill-street."— IforiMj^ 
Chronide^ July 17, 1804. 

" Any Agreeable Persons of either sex, who are 
willing to liveall the year within an hour's walk of Lon« 
don, if they send their names and places of abode to 
Mr W. Tomlinson, at Franks's Coffee House, they shall 
be received within a very Delightful Dwelling, without 
ever paying any rent for their apartments, or being 
obliged to any further expense, than only to bear an 
equal share with others for the dinners that will be 
daily provided for them in the house. This generous 
invitation is given to bring together a company of 
persons who love retirement and harmony. — Post Bog^ 
July 27, 1714. Qu^bsbtob. 
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Autumn. 

[1709] The following is a harmony of the poets on 
the beauties of Autumn * — 



" In gtfnMat all nf gold, down to tti* ground. 
With woodj hlUo^er hiU eneompMncd nood. 



Bpemer, 
Thornton, 
Brown ▲atama o- imeib, with a liberal h«nd, JIf • t Norton, 

To M»ti«r plaiiiy o'er a smUing land, Gtay 

AndflUaUfraU wUhri(i«nMi toUiaoQn, Keatt. 

1m t lids of golden fnloeu at m* door. Brotonfng, 

Wlwra laj'd with gold ita gdttnlng ■klrts appear, Shenttone. 
The leaven look pale, dre tding the winter's near, ahakemeare. 
Bathed in rieh amb» r*gIowing fljodn oi li^bfe. Coleridge. 

Here |ik>ts o( sparkling «at-r trenble biighe ; Wordtworih 
While salLiw Antomn fil.s thy lap with IsaTes, OoUinif 
The moon looks dovn on Geres and her sheaves.*' jSoo^. 

M. J. Goodwin. 
Cauls. 

[1770.] Among the superstitions which still cling 
to life is one that cauls are a cbarm against drowning. 
Whether It is that the meaning of the word has any- 
thing to do with this is a matter for etymologists. It 
is well known that cauls have been advertised in the 
newspapers for sale, especially to seamen, the figures 
asked often being fabulous. Appended are a few of 
the advertisements, the addresses given being, of 
course, omitted : — 

A child's caul for sale.~Apply, &c. — limes, Sept. 9th, 
1834. 

A child's caul to be disposed of ; a well-known pre- 
servative against drowning, &c., price 10 guineas. — 
Address, kc.— Times, June 2nd, 1845. 

To Marines, &c.— To be sold a child's caul ; price 15 
guineas. — Apply, &c. 

To be sold a child's cauL To save gentlemen 
trouble, price £30.— Apply, &c. 

A chUd's caul to be sold for £15.— Apply, kc. 

The chief purchasers of cauls are sailors, a class of 
persons who, as they are mora than most others ex- 
posed to danger which human foresight and exertion 
can hardly avert, still remain, more than others, dis- 
posed to trust to supernatural means for their safety. 

Here is an instance of a family caul being made a 
special bequest in the will of Sir John Offley. Knight, 
of Madeley Manor, Staflordshure (grandson of Sir 
Thomas Offley, Lord Mayor of London in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth), proved at Doctors' Commons, May 
20tb, 1658 : — ** Item. I will and devise one Jewell done 
an in gold, enameled, wherein there id a caul that 
covered my face and shoulders when I first came into 
the world, the use thereof to my loving daughter, the 
Lady Elizabeth Jenny, so long as she shall live ; and 
after her decease the use likewise to her son, Offley 
Jenny, during his natural life ; and after his decease 
to my own right heirs male for ever, and so from heir 
to heir, to be left so long as it shall please Qod of bis 



goodQess to continue any heir male of my name, desir- 
ing the same Jewell be not conceded nor sold by any 
of them.*' 

The following strange story appeared in the Bssea 
Herald a few years ago :— ** A correspondent forwards 
us the following — ^The miraculous properties of the 
caul were providentially developed some days since 
near Bomford, in this county. A boy (born with a 
caul) not yet two years old, fell into a well containing 
seven feet of water, being three feet from the top. It 
is not known how long the poor child had been there 
when the mother received information of the accident 
from his brother, a very young child : but on hearing 
of the same she hastened to the well, and found the 
child lying flat on his back on the surface of the water, 
as motionless as death. On his being taken our resto^ 
rative means were immediately applied by the mother, 
and although the accident occurred at 12 o'clock in 
the day, before five that afternoon the child had re* 
sumed its usual cheerfulness as if nothing had befallen 
it to its injury. Though many may doubt, this case 
fully attests the goodness, power, «nd wisdom of 
Almighty God." 

Any further information on the subject would be 
interesting and confer a favour on 

A LAHBSKAir. 



A Cleybb Swindlb.— a person genteelly dressed was 
observed standing at a jeweller's window, as if admir- 
ing the works for sale. He had an umbrella placed 
carelessly under one arm. While he was gazing, 
another individual who was passing, apparently 
prompted by a love of mischief, gave the umbrella a 
thrust through the glass and ran away, while the un- 
fortunate gentleman stood at the spot stupefied with 
astonishment. A shopman ran out and demanded why 
he had broken the window. The gentleman denied 
the act, and expostulated with the man in vain. At 
last he shouted in a frenzy : — " How much do you 
want?" "Thirty shillings," said the shopman. 
''There, take it," said the gentleman, taking out a 
twenty-pound note, "but it's a swindle; and only 
that I've no witnesses to prove my innocence, Fd 
make you smart for the accusation." The shopman, 
who had observed the whole affair through the 
window, took the money with a grin, and gave the 
gentleman his change— eighteen pounds ten shillings. 
When the shopman tried to pass the note, he found it 
was a forgery. 
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Cbxshibb Judobb, Ghibf Jvsncxs, and Lobd 
Ghancsllobs. 

(No. 8) 

[1771.] The following is acontiauation of the par- 
ticulars relating to those Cheshiremen who became 
Judges, chief justices, or lord chancellors, as well as of 
those whose lives have become linked with the history 
of the county by acting as justices itinerant or judges 
of Chester: — 

Bbidokmak, Johk, was a relative of Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, who became lord keeper of the great seal 
in 1667. bir John Bridgeman acted as judge for 
Chester for a period of 10 years during the reign of 
Charles 1., 1626 to 1636. 

Bakbbton, Randal, was a member of the Malpas and 
Shacklock branch of the Brereton family. According 
to Ormerod he was knighted and made justice itinerant 
of Chester, along with William Tatton, John Challoner 
and Robert Frost in the reign of Henry VII., about 
1486. 

Bbbsct, Bobbbt, was appointed a justice of Chester 
for one session at Flint, April 24th, 18 Richard II. 

Bbbsct, Roqbb, was elected judge of Chester about 

1385. 

Babbtnqton, Dainbs, was judge of Chester in con- 
junction with Lloyd Eenyon and John Morton 1778- 

80. 

Bolton, Thomas, was judge of Chester in 1269. 

Boldb, Hichabddb, 1436. 

Bucklby, William, was placed in oommission with 
Sir Thomas Stanley 1440. 

Badblbsmbbb, Goncblinus db, 1275, judge of Chester 
to 10 Edward I. 

BiBTLES, Henby db, judge of Chester, May 26tb, 

1431. 
Beot, William Dbapeb, was bom December 13th, 

1767, at Hasselbury Flunknett, and was the third son 
of Thomas Best by a daughter of Sir William Best, 
well-known as the antagonist of *< Junius." He entered 
pBrliamentinl802,andinl813 was elected solicitor- 
general and attorney-general in 1816. On Ist March^ 
1810, and again on January 81st, 1811, he was 
^pointed judge of Chester and a judge of the King's 
Bench, receiving the honour of knighthood in June, 
1819. He died March 3rd, 1845. 



Booth, Robbbt dbl, was one of the judges itinerant 
appointed for the three hundreds of Maedesfleld, 
September 27tb, 1440. 

Bdbton, Fbancis, acted as judge from 1788 to 1814. 

Bbabcboft, Edwabd, was judge in 1788. 

BuLLBB, Fbancis, appointed November 6th, 1777-8. 

Bbomlby, Edwabd, one of three members of the same 
family who had been adorned with the judicial 
ermine, was the son of Sir George Bromley, justice of 
Chester, the elder brother of Chancellor Bromley. But 
little information Is afforded in any of the authorities 
under view of this judge's career. He kept his terms 
at the Inner Temple, and was reader there in 1606. 
On February 5th, 1610, he was made a serjeant, and 
the day following obtained his patent as baron of the 
-Exchequer. During the remaining 16 years of James's 
reign, and for above two years in that of Charles I. be 
performed the functions of his office, and, according 
to Croke, he died in the summer vac%tion, 1627. 

Bbomlet, Geobgb, father of the above-named 
Edward Bromlev, who succeeded Sir Nicholaf* Bacon aa 
keeper of the great seal on April 26th, 1579, was the 
son of George Bromley, of Hodnet, in Shropshire, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Lacon, of Willey, in 
the same county. In 1580 Bromley was appointed 
judge of Chester in conjunction with one Henry 
TowDesend, the Queen(£lizabeth) knighting him at the 
same time. 

Bbookb, Richabd, or Broke, whose family was 
established at Leighton, in Cheshire, as early as the 
12th century, was the fourth son of Thomas Brooke of 
that place, by the daughter and heir of John Parker, 
of Coppenhall. He studied and practiced at the 
Middle Temple, and in November, 1510 (2 Henry VIII.) 
he was elected serjeant and reader at his inn. In the 
same year he was raised from under-sheriff to that of 
recorder of the city of London, and was elected its re- 
presentative in Parliament, a trust which was repeated 
in 1515. In 1510 he was raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas, receiving the customary knighthood 
on the occasion. On January 24th, 1526, he was con- 
stituted chief baron ef the Exchequer, and performed 
the duties of that office in addition to those of the 
judgeship of the Common Pleas till April, 1529, about 
which time he died. He erected a mansion still called 
Broke Hall, at Nacton, near Ipswich, in Suffolk. 

Bbus Robbbt de, or Brues, was the fifth lord of 
Annandale, to which he succeeded in 29 Henry UL, 
1245, on the death of his father Robert the Noble. Hii 
oonnectioa with the county of Chester lies in the faofc 
that his mother was Isabel, second daughter of Prince 
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David, Earl of Chester, and grandson of David I. of 
Scotland. From 1350 to 1268 there are several entries 
showing that he acted as justicier during that period. 
On March 8th he was appointed eopiuUis juttieiarius 
mdplaeUa coram reffetauMda, being thB first who was 
distinctly constituted chief justice of the King's 
Bench. He had a salary of 100 marks assigned to him. 
Nothing is related of his career during the next 18 
years, at the end of which period (1290) he was a 
oudidate for the crown of Scotland, in which he was 
defeated by John Balliol in 1292. Retiring in disgust, 
be died at his castle of Lochmaben in 1295, and was 
buried at the monastery of Gisbume in Cleveland. 

Brtttn, Richard, and Johk, of Tervin, made judges 
of Chester during the King's pleasure about 1460. 

Cablblb, Richabd, appointed justice itinerant for 
the lefiser Swainmote, in the Forest of Mara and 
Moudrem,1460. 

Challonbb, JoHir, justice itinerant of the Forests of 
Mara, Moadrem and Macclesfield, Ist May, of 18 Henry 
VII. 

Chamtbbll, WiLLiAic, justice itinerant with Reginald 
Dounes for the three hundreds of Macclesfield, 8th 
February, 4 Henry V. (1415). Also in 1431 along with 
Thomas, abbot of Chester, and Henry Birtles. 

Clayton, William, was appainted a deputy- justice 
of Chester during the King's pleasure on the 8rd of 
February, 20 Henry VIII. (1520), together with 
William Hassall. 

*Chaicbsrlatnb, Thomas, claims a descent from 
William, Count Tankerville, whe was one of the Nor- 
man followers of William the Conqueror, and whose 
son John became lord chamberlain to Henry I., the 
same office being held by several of his descendants. 
Us name thus became attached to them. One of the 
branches of the family, William Chamberlayne, settled 
in Ireland, and was the father of the subject of the 
present notice. Thomas Chamberlayne was called to 
the bar by Gray's Inn in 1585, and became reader in 
1007. He was made a Welsh judge in 1615, and in 
1616 was advanced to the office of chiei justice of 
Chester and knighted. From this position he was se- 
lected to be one of the judges of the King's Bench on 
October 8th, 1620. He retired from this pest in 1624, 
aod resumed his judicial seat at Chester. In a com- 
mission dated May 12th, 1625, he is described not only 
tm chief justice of Chester, but also as a judge of Com- 
mon Pleas. He died September 17, 1625, having 
married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Farmer, of Eabton Nestor, in Northamptonshire, and 



secondly, Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, widow of c^ir 
Thomas Berkeley. 

Charlvton, Job, descended from the ancient Shrop- 
shire family of Charleton, and directly from Sir Alan 
Charleton, of Appley Castle, near Wellington, w«s the 
eldest son of Robert Charleton, of Whitton. Born in 
London in 1614 and educated at Magdalen Boll, Ox- 
ford, he was called to the bar by Lincoln's Inn. He 
was elected to Protector Richard's only Parliament in 
1659, and also to the two first Parliaments of Charles 
II in 1660 and 1661 as member for Ludlow. In 1662 
he succeeded Sir Geoffrey Palmer as chief justice of 
Chester, receiving the honour of knighthood at tie 
same time. He became King's Serjeant in 1668, and 
on February 4th, 1673, was unanimously elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons. In 1679 he was 
promoted to the Common Pleas in oider to make room 
in the judgeship of Chester fer Sir George Jeffreys. 
He sat as justice of Common Pleas till April 21st, 1686» 
when he was removed by James II. for giving his 
opinion in opposition to the King's dispensing power. 
He was, however, restored to his chief jucticeship of 
Chester, and was made a baronet on the 12th May fol- 
lowing. He died on May 27th, 1697, leaving five sons 
and four daughters by two marriages. The baronetcy 
became extinct in 1784. 

Chbstbb, Eabl of, see Blundeville Robert. 

Ckolmlbt, Roqkb, was the natural son of Sir 
Richard Cholmley, descended from the ancient race of 
Cholmondeley in Cheshire, who was lieutentant 
governor of Berwick under Henry VII. and aftewards 
governor of Hull and lieutenant of the tower of London. 
He died in 1522, leaving a handsome provision for 
Roger whom he placed at Lincoln's Inn. He filled tha 
office of reader there no less than three times— in Lent, 
1524, 1529, and in 1581. In 1530 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to enquire into Cardinal Wolsey's 
possessions in Middlesex. In October, 1536, he waa 
knighted, having in the preceding year been elected 
recorder of London. This office he held for 10 years, 
during which period he was twice returned as repre- 
sentative of that city in London— viz , 1537 and 1548. 
In 1544 he was created Serjeant, and on November 
11th in the following year he was appointed chief baron 
of the Exchequer, an office he retained for the rest of 
Henry's reign, and for about five years under Edward 
VI., when on March 21, 1552, he was promoted to the 
chief jusuceship of the King's Bench. On the acces- 
sion of Mary, Sur Roger was committed to the Tower 
for having, in his judicial capacity, witnessed the 
King's will, by which it was attempted to exclude her 
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from the throoe. Here he remained six weeks, being 
released on the payment of a large fine. Though never 
replaced on the bench, he was soon restored to favour, 
and named in several commissions in the first year of 
Mary's reign. Queen Mary admitted him to her privy 
oouQcil, by the books of which it appears that be was 
CD several occasions appointed to examine certain 
prisoners in the Tower, with the addition of the 
horrible discretion of putting them " to such tortures 
as . . . shall be thought most convenient." (Jin^ 
dins an Torture 75-6.) Sir Roger lived for seven years 
after Elizabeth's accession, and his name 
occurs as late as 1502 in a commission 
for the trial of persons charged with coin- 
ing. He ib was who founded and amply endowed the 
free grammar school at Hlghgate, incorporated on 
May 6th, 1565, but died almost immediately after^ 
wards, being interred on July 2nd, 1565, at St. Martin's, 
Ladgate, where his wife Christine had been buried in 
December, 1558. By Strype and others Sir Roger is 
confounded with his Cheshire kinsman Ranulph or 
Randle Cbolmley, who, like him, was a reader at 
Lincoln's Inn, a serjeant-at-law, recorder of London, 
and M.P. for that city. He died two years before Sir 
Roger. Ed. 

Thb Gbxat Stojuc at Lawtok. 

[1772.] A strange inadvertence occurred in the list 
of those unfortunate men who perished by lightning 
in the tower of the Parish Church Juae 20th, 1652. I 
wrote the seventh name Lyatt. It should be Hall, as 
it certainly is in the register from which the extract 
was made. The list is thus brought nearly into agree- 
ment with that given by Mr Sillito in his letter to the 
" Mercurius Politicus." See Notes and Queries Nob. 
286, 300, 1587. 

Lawton Rectory. H. Nunn. 

[1773.] Tm Arms uF Al8aobb—Wsat ABB Thst? 
—In Burke's *< Greneral Armoury" (Lond., 1842, 8vo) 
the arms of Alsager are given as as. three askers' (or 
water lizards) heads, couped or ; but in King's ** Vale 
Royal" (London, 1656) the coat appecurs among the 
arms ** in trick," as '* or on a chief j az., three lions ramp- 
ant of the field." The dissimilarity of these is great in- 
deed. We have, however, another authority to appeal 
to, namely, the Alsager monument in the church at 
Congleton, which bears, according to Ormerod (voL 
Hi., p. 22, old ed.), ** Ermine on a chief, three lions 

ampaot,"the metal of Smith's blazonry having given 

r 



place to a fur. Of this heraldic cariosity there is yot 
another example, and one which dsMrves oonsidBr- 
ation, inasmuch as I understand that the painting 
which gives it was exeoated under the superintea* 
denoe of the Rev. C. A. Tryen, a representative of the 
Alsageks. I refer to the rather gorgeously-painted 
signboard of the Alsager Arms, whereon the shield of 
the Alsagers appears as er. on a chief, ax., three Uoui 
rampant, or., which is Mr Helsby's blasoa also if waj 
memory is to be trusted. Hie learned and oourteooA 
Ulster omits to grace the " Alsacfaer" escutcheon with 
a crest, so we may assume with a fair amount of pro- 
bability that none was given in the source of his in- 
formation, whence then did Mr Tryon derive the 
golden lion which adorns his representation of this 
ancient coat. This question loses none of its force, 
from the fact that Mr Helsby places a squirrel sejant 
on the Alsager wreath, and that Sir Anthony Aucher« 
of Bisbopsboume, Kent (whose arms were er. on a 
chief, az. three lions rampant, or. armed, and languid 
gules), used as a crest, a bull's head, erased gules. Thus 
it appears that the evidence preponderates greatly in 
favour of Mr Tryon's blazonry, but it does not appear 
why or by whom three askers' heads were attributed 
to Alsager in place of those noble beasts which esp^ 
daily enjoy heraldic favour. I have stated the dSs. 
crepancies which exist in the examples of the armorial 
insignia ef the founders of Alsager Chapel in the hope 
that some light may be thrown on the interesting 
question. 
Lawton Rectory. H. Nuhh* 



••OUQH." 

The ploughboy whistled behind his plough. 
For his lungs were sound, and he had no cough ; 
He guided his team with a pliant bough. 
And watered it well at the wayside trough. 

The toil was hard, for the land was rough — 
It lay on the shores of the Scottish lough— 
But bis well-fed team was stout and tough. 
And he plied his bough to flank and hough. 

He ploughed all day, and the crow and chough 
Flew around his head, though he oft cried shough. 
But his plough at last struck a hidden sough 
With a force that sent the share clear through. 

Then the team took fright, and ran off with the 

plough 
With the speed of the wind from the plougbboyy 

though 
He shouted ** Whoa !" and into a slough 
It plunged where toe mud was soft as dough. 

The plouj^hboy wept, for the wreck was thorough ; 
He fled th%t night from the farm to the borough. 
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A snappeir-up of unconsidered trifles." 

Winter's Tale ^ act iv, scene ii. 
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OCTOBtB. 

Oelober o'^iom I *ti« an mna n9w. 
And dM4l l«*TM fall frim eTttry boogh | 
'1 hn flotren »re fkdiug nn» by one, 
Andeultar alaki Om rising mo* 

[1774 ] It is now yellow autumn, no longer dividgd 
from summerbytfaeplumy sheaf and liogering flowers, 
but with features of its own, marked with slow decay. 
Through the openings autumn makes in the foliage 
many new beauties are revealed— bits of landscape, 
whi^ the long, doae-wovBU leaves had shut out, of 
fsT-away spots, that look like a new country, so 
strange do they appear when seen for the first tisae 
through the faded and torn curt^ms which have 
shaded summer. As evening approaches the landscape 

, teams to assume a sober hue, theoloursof the foliage 
baoomes subdued, and the low sighing of the wind 
fuid the few notes uttered by the remaining birds faU 

• upon the ear with a sad sound at times, and produce 

■ feeling which we are seldom sensible of at the change 

of aoy other season of the year. 

Th«t (ia>«(jf jmx th n nayiit In m* biho'd, 
"Whm }»U w W^w. «'r d<>im, or tow. do hang 
ViQu those booicbs vhieh ahNka agaioai tha eold. 
Bars I niii'd eboL s, «bara laia tha awai t birO ■ aang. 

To an obs< rvant eye many Utile changes are pre- 
sented, which show how rapidly autumn is advancing. 
The fl >cks and herds are now driven to the fold of an 
evening, for the nights are becoming too «oId and too 
damp for them to rema n in the fields. Even the 
sun seems to be getting older, be rises later and sets 
earlier^as if requiring more re:it, instead of increasing 
\ in heat and brightness as he did when the buttercups 
* looked up at him and " flashed back gold for gold.*' 

Nearly all our singing birds have departed for 
summer lands far over U)e sen, while, strange inter- 
change, other birds visit us which have been away all 
sprini; and summer. By the middle of October the 
last of the swhUows will have departed, having con- 
gregated in fl')cks of thousinds. Earliest amongst 
the fresh arrivals- is the woodc-)ck, which generally 
reaches the end of its journey in the night, and viery 
weary and jaded he appears. The snipe also arrive . 
this month, and is found in t*ie haunts of the wood- 
cock, on moors and hills wlien the season is mill, and; 
in low, sheltered localities when the we^ithe* is severe. 
During this month, too, the redwing and fieldfare 



reach us, tlie early arrival of the latter being considefed 
by country people as a sure sign of a hard winter. 

The woods never look more beautiful than fmm the 

dose of last noonth to the middle of Ooti*ber, for by 

that time it seems as if nature had exhausted all her 

ohotoest eolounon the foliage. Thomson requests us 

to note , 

Tbs fading many •Vonr'd wnod^ 
Rhada daafralog ov»r ab-tda, iba e aoiry round 
I ubMwn ; a orowdad tt'nb ane. doafe, and dan, 
Ot afar> boa. from wan dauUn^nggNsa ^i 

To aoo'7 dark. 

Many of the berry-bearing trees and shrubs are now at 
their best, and the country sido liedges and small plan- 
tations ring with the laughter of the blackberry 
gatherers. Perns, too, are now beginning to look their 
best, and what looks grander than a long moorUnd 
covered with bracken at the cl^seof autumn? The 
foliage of the trees is not to be compared to that out- 
spread land of brown and gold. Many Utile anim^ 
are busy making preparations for the ingathering of 
their winter stores ; for though some of them s'eep 
away the greater portion of the cold season, a change 
in the weather often causes them to awaken, when 
they have recourse to the provisions they have saved, 
and so soon as the mild weather is again succeeded by 
, the cold, they coil themselves up and sleep again. 

How man* iblooa by seavm asaaoa'd am 
To Lbair riiib> pr»ii»a sud ttoa pirl o ioul 

With brown October, or so soon as the cornfields 
have been cleared of their produce, and the shortened 
day bespeak the near approach of winter, when angling 
for the season has fairly clo.^, and even the sport- 
man's ardour has begun to languish, then commences 
the most renowned and exhilarating of all rural pas- 
times — the thoroughly British sport of hunting. The 
period over which it ex 'ends comprises nearly six 
months, from the latter part of October to the begin- 
ning of April. As is welt-known, much of the success 
of a ** run" in hunting depends on the condition of i!he 
atmosphere. According to the celebrated old hunting 
song 



Then 



A arm^htrly vlnd and a ol'iidy skj 
Pcooislin a kaaring umm aing ; 



Before th • ami rtaas «a nliablj ^, 
Dnll ek a«> an t downy badseoriag. 

A Bt.inny aky o'aroharged with nbk. 

Bo b boonda and bontaiBin opposte; 
n vviii uu yunr m«ttla yon try, boTS,Ui vain. 
Bat do»n yon ma*t to your m 



Till the end of the 17th century fox-hunting can 
scarcely be said to have existed as a sport, the stag, 
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the back, and th« hare tnking the preoedenoe with our 
ftoceaton M objects of the ehue, whioh etanewUer 
period included the wolf end the boer. 

The nonth of October ii celebrated for many 
•irents connected with the worid In general and Bng- 
lish .hiatory in particular. On the 19th of October, 
1493, was discovered the American continent hy 
Oolumbus, he with a few followers landing at San 
Salvador on that date. The name is derived from the 
Florentine navigator Amerigo Vespucci, and much 
obliquy has been thrown on him for depriving Oolum- 
bus of the honour of giving his name to the New 
World. On the 14th of October, 1068, was fought that 
decisive battle of Hastings, which marked the com- 
mencement of a new epoch in English histeiy, and bj 
which Harold was deprived of his crown and life. On 
the 18th of October, 1818, was drawn the last State 
Lottery, having been instituted during the reign of 
Queen BUiabeth in 1887. On the 91st October was 
fought the battle of Trafalgar, when Lord Nelson lost 
his life. It is in connection with this battle that we 
obtained that mental relic of Nelson that ** England 
expects every man to de his du'y." Two other 
battles were fought in this month, the battle of Agin- 
court on the 95th of October, 1415, and that at Bala- 
dava on the same day in 1854. Of saint's days the 
chief are Saints Lnhe, Crispin, Simon and Jude. 

There is, perhaps, no night in the year which the 
popular imagination has stamped with a more peculiar 
character than the evening of the 81st of October, 
known variously as AU Hallow's Bve, Halloween, and 
In Irelaal as November E'en. It is dearly a relic of 
pegan times, for there is nothing of the church- 
observance of the ensuing day of AH Saints to have 
originated such eztraordinary notions as are connected 
with this celebrated festival, or such remarkable prac- 
tices as these by which it is distinguished. The lead- 
ing idea respecting Halloween is that is the time, of 
an others, when supernatural influences prevail. It is 
the night set apart for a universal walking of spirits, 
both of the visible and invisible world. Divfaiation is 
then believed to attafai ite highest pewer, and the gift 
ssMfted by Olendower of calling spirits ** from tbe 
vasty deep " becomes available to all who dioose to 
avail themselves of the privilege of the occasion. In 
Notes and Qneries during the past year many notes 
and references have appeared on the sub]«^ Mid just 
one illustration must suffice on this occadon. There 
is a remarkable uniformity in the Ihndde customs of 
thisnightalioverthe United Kingdom. Nuts and apples 



are everywhere in requisition, and consumed in im- 
mense numbers. The nuts are not onlv cracked sod 
eaten, but are made the means of vatidnation in lov^ 
affairs. Bums, in his poem, JSTsUewefli, happily de> 
scribes how the custom obtains north the border .^ 



Tha aaM gaid «liB*B wril-honrfal 

An raaod aaA roand divkled. 
And moay lvt>' and laaaW fetaa 

Am tkara tk«l nlgkl d»aMad. 

Having put thdr fates to the test by putting esdi 
two nuts in the Are, ive are tdd that 

Sena klndla. ecmtUa. aide kfaUat 

A»d bora th» glthar triaily ; 
BaiM Mali aWA'^wI' aaoay prlda, 

Aad JaaM oat otna iha aklaaly. 

Fa' kiek ihat niskl. 

Other rites for the invocation of spirits might bs rs- 
ferred to, in all of which the effect sought to be pro- 
duced is the same— the appearance of the future hus- 
band or wife of the experimenter. 

Tliis month, st caUed from bdng the eighth in ths 
year, according to the old Alban or Latin calendar, 
when If sroh was the flrrt month, was, bv our Saxon 
ancestors, styled Wynmontth (modern Wnmauntf) or 
the wine month. By the ancient Germans it was slis 
oalM WkOttfyUitk, from the approach of winter 
with the full moon of- the month. 

October is celebrated as bdng the birth month ef 
Christopher Wren in 1889; Alan Ramsay in 1888; 
Obptam Cook m 1798; Boswdl in 1740; Keato ths 
poet in 1798; and Jenny Lind in 1891. Thedesth 
register is more extendve : October 1st, 1878, Lsnd- 
seer; 7th, 1848, Edgar A^lan Poe; 11th, 1758, Ana^ 
Oountessof Macdesftdd, mother ot the poet Savage; 
19th, 1858, Robert Stephenson ; 18th, 1555, Ridley end 
Latimer; 10th, 1745, Dean Swift; 19th, 1808, Kiiks 
White; 90th, 1849, Grace Darling; 91st^ 1777, Foots; 
91st, 1805, Ndson , 99nd, 1707, Shr Gloodedy Shevd, 
said to have been bora at Levenshulme ; 94th, 185I, 
Danid Webstar; 98th, 1784, Hogarth; 98th, 80ll| 
Alfred the Great ; 99th, 1818, Sir Walter Raldgh ; 90th 
1893, Oartwright the inventor of the power-loom. 

Of the weather-lore of the month there is b«t littls 
The first is— 

A good Oatobar and a flond blval 
So Mow thahogaaomaad Mat. 

The next refers to drinking ^- 

OttoB dHiak and add •m anbat , 
lUla Ukatha laavaa la Oalokw. 

Diy joar barlaf band i« Oatokar 
Or Toall alwaya ba aobac. 

alludes to the necesdty of sedng to the drying of the 
grain during this month. 
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Tbo October moon is more geoexally alluded o •• 
the banter's moon in apicultural districts. Ed. 

Gbicxbt: Its Obioiw ahd Histobt. 

[1775.] An interesting article on this subject ap- 
pears in the English IlluttruUd Magajtim for Septem- 
ber, from which I submit the following selections. 
Treating of ** Cricket and its forerunners," the writer 
says :— As far aa we can ascf rtain, cricket seems to 
have been evolved out of stool-ball, and tip*cat« or, as 
it was called, ''cat and dog." Prom stool-ball was 
borrowed the primitive wicket — a 8tx>ol, or cricket— 
which, perhaps, gave its same to the pastime. From 
stool- ball, too, we have the custom of tossing or 
bowling the ball to the striker. From ** cat and dog" 
we gather that part of the game which consists in 
running between two fixed points while the btiU (at 
** cat and dog" the cat, or piece of wood) is being 
fielded or returned by the otiier side. '* Gat and dog" 
is in one sense a classical game. Bunyan tells us that 
he was playing at it, and was just about to strike the 
cat when be beard a supernatural voice bidding him 
forbear. I remember reading this passage in child- 
hood, and fancying that Bunyan was torturing a peor 
puss, and that his heart was suddeuly wruog by a 
sense of his own cruelty. But Runyan was merely 
affected by a consciousness of the wicliedness of 
primitive cricket. It seems that in some districts 
** cat and dog " was less like knur and spell, ^^r trap, 
bat , ai.d ball, than 1 have supposed. The cat was not 
hit up and then knocked away by the player, as in tip- 
cat, but was thrown or bowled to him, as at cricket. 
As every one knows, the third stump to the wicket 
was added about 1775| because it was observed that 
the stralghtest balls went between the wickets with- 
out removing the bail. This, people may say, would 
at once have occurred to the feeblest capacity. But 
mark the conservatism of the human mind, and the 
march of evolution. There was onginally no middle 
stiimp, because the batter, when regaining his ground 
after a run, placed his bat in the hole between the 
stumps itself a survival from "cat and dog." The 
bole was filled up, and a crease (cut at first, not 
marked in whitewash, as at present) was substituted, 
to prevent the bat from coming down on f he hands of 
the wicket-keeper, as he put down the wicket by 
placing the ball in the hole. Yet, though men had 
got rid of the hole, they did not at nnce add a third 
stick ; custom and use were too strong for them, and 
we see the old unfair two stumps in both the designs 
before as^ Indeed they appear as late as 1798, in a 



picture of a m«tch between Lord Wlnchilaea and 
Lord Damlsy for £1000 a-side. Mark also the height 
of the wickets. Their lowness, like the shape of the 
contemporary bat, testifies to the habit of bowling 
grube. A modern ball would rise high over these 
wickets, which could only be knocked down by % 
shooter or a yorker, or perhaps a half-volley. Next 
observe the disposition of the field. There is a man 
out in the long field on, a mid-on, and a square leg 
far out. There is a wicket-keeper, long-stop, point 
third man, long hit off, mid-off, and cover point. 
Apparen ly hard, straight driving on the ofT side wm 
not expected. The bowler holds the ball to his eye, 
like the immortal trundler of Dingley DelL The 
game, in spite of odd wickets, odd bats, and low 
underhand deliveries, required a disposition of the 
field not unlike that to which we are accustomed. 
The long stop, of course, would now be superfluous 
among good players. Nyren says vaguely that the 
use of the straight bat, with all that it involves, came 
in "some years after 1746," when Lord John Sack- 
ville captained Kent in a matcii against England. The 
scores were very email in these days, when Prince 
Charles was shaking the throne of the House of 
Hanover. Kent get 40 and 70, England 63 and 58. 
But we have seen even smaller scores made by good 
men on wei wickets, as when the Australians for the 
first time played M.C.C. Nyren well remembered the 
introduction of the third stutnp. A single-wicket 
match between the Hambledon Club and England was 
pUyed on Mny 22nd, 1775, and SssaU went in, the last 
wicket, to get 14 runs. Theee he knocked of[, but 
Lumpy's balls several times passed tietween his 
stumps, and the abaurdity of this led to the change. 
Many feared it would shorten the game, but Nyren 
said it would make the batter redouble his oare, and 
would improve the defence. Why Nyren was " coo- 
snlted by the Hampshire gentlemen,'' when, on his 
own showing, he was but eleven years of ag^, it is 
difllcult to guess. Probably the veteran's memory 
was a little confused. In any case he was right 
about the third stump. The year after iu introduc- 
tion Aylward, going in laet but one for HambLsdona 
against England, made 167, then considered a pro 
digious score, against the bowlinf^ of the redoubtable 
Lumpy. LoMtt 8fOP. 

HOLMSS ChAPBL IK FI.AXES. 

[1776.] The following account, taken from the 
Oough Bia (Steel's Collection), in the Bodleian 
Library, gives the exact date of the destruction of 
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Holmes Ghnpel by fire.—** Oa Tuesday, the 30th July, 
1758, between the Hoars of Teo and Eleven in the 
Forenoone, a Fire broke out at Holnes Chapel, which 
barpt down and consumed the whole Palace [tie for 
Place], consisting of about twenty Houses, except the 
Old Red Lion Inn and two other Houses. The Fire 
was so sudden that the lahabitants had not time to 
MTeeren their Wearing AppareL" The same MS. 
also notices a similar disaster that befel the town of 
Tkrrin, but the date of the occurrence differs from 
tbat assigned in the Cowper MS., and quoted in 
Ormerod's ** History of Cheshire," new ed., vol. iii., 
p. 310, which states that the fire occurred ** on Mon- 
• day, the last day of April, 1758." The Qough MS. 
iays:— "OnMay theSnd, 1753, The greatest Part of 
the Town of Tarvin was burnt to the Orouod within 
the Space of two Boures, and seveml btacks of Com, 
Hay, end Straw were consumed. This Accident was 
oeeuioned by a Chimney taking Pire^ and the Flamwi 
fpreading themselves in the thatch'd Buildings. The 
Church, Parsonage House, F^ee School, and about 36 
Houses received very little Damage, but above forty 
dwelling Houses, besides Bams and other Outbuild- 
ings, were destroyed." 
Wilkston, near Nantwich* Jams H^xx.. 

Tm BOKANCB OF HlflTOBT. 

[1777*] A gentleman named Thomas Hoggins died 
is the neighbourhood of Chester a few weeks since* 
and be Is spoken of in the papers as nephew to Sally 
Hoggins, who was married to the Barl of Exeter 
about the ckwe of the last century. Her father was a 
small croft holder in the ne^^bourhood of Great 
Bolasi in Salop, and there he also worked at the anvil 
«ia Uaeksmith, bat his daughter. *« Sweet Sally*" 
caught the eye of the earl, who was living imeag. 
In the village as plain Mr Jones, and* as we know* be 
afterwards figured in the world as first Marquis of 
Bzeter, the present marquis being the grandson to 
Sally Hoggios, and the proud inheritor of -Burleigh 
Boose and of the large landed estates connected with 
It. 'fhis** romance," for sudi it is* should be rehearsed 
in ''Motes and Quenes " as one of the local incidents 
of BngUsfa history thatis worth preserving; and there 
an* indeed* many other Cheshire romances tbat should 
be added to it, with a view of gathering up eveiy 
fragment of the kind, " so that nothing be lost." In 
a somewhat indurect way the story of Moll Davis* 
who kept a tavern in King-street, Westmiuster, in the 
latter days of Queen Anne's reign, has a local interest 
with Cheshire. She had served in Flanders daring 



Marltx>rough*s wars, as a sutler and a soldier, had 
S4ved some money, which she gave to her brother, a 
cow-keeper at Westminster; he wisely i i vested the 
money in purchasing the swamps, which now go by 
the name of Belgravia, or, more properly, Pimlioo. 
His daughter Mary,** the pretty milk girl," in her 
wanderings with her cans caught the eye of a swell, 
who married her, and, as with Stilly Hoggins, she also 
became the ancestress of noblemen, and is the ** peg " 
upon which many a ballnd and a heap of broadftides 
have been hung. James Gravener, the body servant 
of George Heriot,and who settled on our boiders by 
the favour of James I., was another character who 
became a man of some mark subsequently, and, in his 
descendentp, gained fame as the ancestor of titled 
people. His story bad its romance, for when his 
miSter(Heriot) fell into diSj^race the servant was 
raised to affluence ; '* luck " crowned his mineral ad- 
ventures, and, under another name, his de»oendenls 
reign supreme as lords of manors, patrons of Church 
livings, holders of broad acres, and possessing the 
high privilege of giving advice to the Monarch when- 
ever they choose to do so. The romantic history of 
Thomas, Lord Parker, grandson to the gallant Robert 
Venables, of Cestrian fame, is but half told as yet; 
we look in vain for information respecting his birth 
and childhood to the usual sources, for reasons which 
Mr Hunter more than hinted at in his ** Life of Oliver 
Hey wood." His rise and his fall, his stamp as a man* 
and his want of principle as an oiBcia] are touched 
upon by Dr. Doran in one of his works, and a pretty 
story could be written about him if any capable per- 
son undertook the task of searching the printed 
records of his time and selected out of them the main 
points of his history. But finally there is the romance 
of Sir Hugh C<ilveley, which has yet to be written in 
all its fulness. Sir Bernard Burke has told it well* 
as part of another romantic tale, and if someone took 
his story in hand and cleansed it of its surroundings, 
old Hugh would stand forth to the reading world In 
his own true character, and the romance of bis life 
would astonish a great many Cheshire folk who came 
to read it for the first time. Rbdwaxb. 



Replies. 



Cauls. 

(No. 1790.) 

[1778.] Seeing an article on the above subject in 

Notes and Queries, I send the following : In addition 

to being supposed to be medicinal in diseases, thecacd 
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is 6steeni9«l 4n infallible preservatiTe from drowning 
and has therefore, frequently been acquired and car- 
ried about by sailors and other persons going to sea. 
That witty and genial poet, the late Tom Hood, wrot, 
for has etrly work, '•Whims and Oddities," an 
admirable balhd upon this popular superstition, 
enUtled ••The Sea SpeiV from which the foUowing 
▼eraes are quoted :— 

Ik wtf ft Jolly Buuiner I 

The tftilMt nan of Ibrae, 
Be kwiM^ hirt HSU giiurt the wiad. 

And ta*nad hit boa t'* na ; 
Th Ink-blMk t 7 to d eveiy i^e 

A Monn «M tnon lo be I 



Baketi'Ith« Jtlly 

Tookia nortefetali 
For la ble pooe'i. n nAdio|^, 

He wove a b«by'e oeol . 
Atllug M ffoeslp DOTMe knew, 

Ihat alweyii bilogs • iqqaU I 

The fallen eky gnm btoet above^ 
Ibe weve wt ttl*ek beoea b ; 

Bach f arhig billow eliowed fall soQa 
Avbtleaidfuemj wieetb; 

like aogiy doge ili»t eoirl v ftnU 
and tb n diiidejrlMlr teeUu 

The eea fowl ihrielced erooad tbe mast 
Ahf'ed the greapua taabled. 

And ta cM, Ip4b • eopper elnod. 
The holtov 'bandar rambidd s 

It voold have qoelfrd enotbcr basit^ 
Bot ble wee never hambkd. 

Tbrwhyt he bad that in'aot'e eeal ; 

Aad wber^ltMw t^bnald be dieodf 
Alee I al«et bM Utile tboogbt, 

Bcfom tbe ebb-tide epad. 
Ibat, Hke that laient, bo eboold di% 

And with a wetoy bead I 

The gnety wind aaMuUte tbe mO ; 

B^rb^lieetlieee-Ieet 
Tbe •ladwvrd ebeet ie leal ead 

Ob I iba LIT If *wbere la ibef 
Bar eepalsad keel ia ia tbe foeak. 

Bar penaoa's la tbe 



The wOd gall. MOfaifQffciheed, 
Tbiee timee brbald enerm 

Ibehcad of the! b Id nwifoer. 
And ibea abesaveuaed hie ^ixsai 

Vor be bed aank witbla bi4 greve, 
Lap^d in a abroad of eaige. 

iag wave, with boirld foaa. 
crav aadearendell; 



Ibc J-.J|y boetiaaa*a drowning 

Waa aaKMband br the aqoall. 
B»««a navBT beard bia err, nor dM 

Ibeoeean bead bla e«m, 

T. Walxbb. 

[1779.] Kmevrs or St. John.— In ylew of the in- 
it taban in tbe St. John Ambuhmcey can any of 
your nameious readers give any information about 
S( John of Jerusalem, who he was, and what was the 
origin of tbe order. Quablw. 



Satubdat, Octobeb 11th, 18d*Jr. 



Chishirb Judobs, Chief Justicks, and Lord 

Ghancellobs. 

(No. 4) 
[1780.] The following is a continuation of the par- 
ticulars relating to those Gheshiremen who became 
judges, chief justices, or lord chancellors, as well as of 
those whose lives have become linked with the his- 
tory of the county by acting as justices itinerant or 
judges of Chester. 

Cavrae, Thomas, abbot of, was appointed justioe 
of Ghester 26th May, 4 Henry VI., and a«ain on 96th 
July, 7 Henry VI., and in Conjunction with William 
Ctiauntrell and Henry Birtles, ^h December, 8 Henry 
VL (143L-9.) 

GumoH, WiLuaM, was a descendant of Oeoffr^ de 
Clinton, who was a great fayourite with Henry 1, 
WiUiam Clinton was justice of Chester about 1831. 

GoxBBBBAca, RooBB, was a descendant from an old 
Cheahire family at Nantwich. In addition to being a 
joBticeat CheBter, be also discharged the duties of 
judge in the Principality, and was recorder. He waa 
bom about 1666, the Harleian pedigree showing that 
he was 83 in tbe year 1688. His sons, Boger and 
Bobert, also diaobarg'ed the duties of vice-justices 
Prom him the Swettenbams, of Somerford Booths, are 
descended. 

GoifBss, John, was appointed justice of Chester in 
16W. 

OopLBT, JoHit SmoLvroir (Lord Lyndburst), was 
bom at Boston, UJ9.A., May 21st, 177i, and was of 
Irish extraction. It was intended he should follow 
his fiUher's profession, that of an artist, and came over 
to BngLy^ with that object in view. Happily, for the 
legal flHBpion, .that pUn was set aside in conse- 
quence sHn mental powers he exhibited. At 19 he 
entered Trmity Col^ge, Cambridge, and took his B.A. 
in 1794, with the honour of second wrangler, and of 
M.A. in 1797» having in the interim been elected a 
fellow of his college. On June 8th, 1804, be was 
caUed to tbe bar. As a leading advocate his speedies 
Were wonderfully effective, both on juries and judges. 
The Government were so struck with the talent he 
exhibited that in October, 1817, he was specially re- 
tained for the Crown in the indictments against Bran- 
dreth and others for treason, tried at Derby. In tbe 
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next year, betimes being made king** aergeaat and 
chief ju8^ioe of Cbester, he was iotroduceHl into Par- 
liament for the borough of Yarmouth, Ule of Wight. 
In July, 1819, he w<is appointed solicitor-general and 
knignted. In January, 1821, he was promoted to 
a.tomey-general, and on September 14th, 1826, was 
made Master of the Rolls. He succeeded Lord Bldon 
as Lord Chancellor on April 30th, 1827, having been 
created Baron Lyndhurst a few days previously. He 
was appointed Lord Chancellor, subdequenily, in 
1834, and again on Sdptember 3rd, 1841. He died 
October 18ih, 1863, in the 93rd year of his age, at his 
bouse in Banover-cquare. 
Clabbndon, Eabl of, see Hyde, Edward. 
CoYBKT&Y Thomas (Lord Coventry). Wi h John 
Coventry, |Lord Mayor of London in the reign of 
Henry VI., and one of the executors of the renowned 
Bichard Whitiington, began the prosperity of this 
family, who derived its surname from the city of 
Coventry, where it was originally established. One 
of his descendants, Richard Coventry, settled at Cas- 
sington, in Oxfordshire, where he had two sons, the 
younger of whom was Thomas, the future judge. 
Thomas was born in 1578, and having pa sed the first 
14 years of his life under the tuition of his parents, he 
was placed as a gentleman ortmmoaer at B^lliel Col- 
lege, Oxford, at Michaelmas, 15021. At Uie end of three 
years he was admitted to the Middle Temple, and 
elected reader in 1616. In the same year he was 
elected recorder of London, but on March 14th, 1617, 
was appointed solicitor-general, and on January 11th, 
1621, attorney-general. On Uie death of King James 
he was retained in his office by King Charles, and 
before the end of the year was called upon to supply 
the place of Bishop Williams, receiving the appoint, 
ment of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal on November 
1st, 1625. On the 10th of April, 1628, the lord keeper 
was created a baron b> the title of Lord Coventry of 
Aylesborough, in the county of Worcester. He dis- 
charged the duties of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
for above 14 yesrs, dying on January 14th, 1640, at 
Durham House, in the Strand. Lord Coventry was 
twice married. His first wife was Sarah, daughter of 
Edward Sebright, of Besford, in Worcestershire; and 
bis second was Elixabeth, daughter of John Aldersey, 
of Spurston, in Cheshire. By both of tlmm he left 
issue ; his grandson, Thomas, being in 1697 advanced 
to the titles of Viscount Deerhurst and Earl of 
Coventry. 

CowPBB, Spxncbb, was the. younger brother of Wil- 
liam, Earl Cowper, and wits descended from a highly- 



respectable family in Sufsex. Bom in 1609, he received 
his education at Westminster School, and subsequently 
at Lincoln's Inn, being called to the bar in 1690. He 
continued to advance in his profession, and repre- 
sented, first Berealston, and then Truro, in Parliament. 
On the accession of Qeorge I. he became attoroey- 
genei-al (October 82nd, 17U). and in 1717 chief 
justice of Chester. On George II. coming to the 
throne, he was raised to the bench at Westminster, and 
constituted a judge of Common Pleas on October 24th i 
1727, but died in the next year at his chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn. He waa buried at Hertiogfordbury, 
where there is a beautiful monument erected by his 
second wife, Theodora, widow of John Stepney. By 
her he had no issue, bat by his first wife, Pennington 
daughter of John Goodroe, he left three sons, the 
second of whom, the Rev. John Cowper, D.D., was the 
father of the delightful poet, William Cowper. 

Cbkwb, Ranulphb, was a descendant from the 
younger branch of a family resident at Crewe, or 
Cr je, a manor in Cheshire, in the reign of Edward L 
His father, John Crewe, was settled at Nantwicbf 
where he is s»iid to have been a tanner. By his wifs^ 
Alice Mainwaring, he left two sons, both of whom 
were the ancestors uf noble families. This Ranulphe 
(as he himself spelled it) was the eMer. Thoma.*, the 
younger, was a sergeant-atrUw, and «peaker of the 
House of Commons in the reigns of both J^mes I. and 
Charles I., and his son, John Crewe, was, in 166Ii 
created Baron Crewe of SGene in Northamptonshire, 
which barony became extinct in 1721. Ranulphe 
Crewe was bota in the year 153S. Along with his 
br )ther Thomas, they were educ^itud at the same school^ 
colleg<^,and inns of court, following the same courss 
until they were sergeanta-at-liw ; were both 
knighted, and were successively speakers of the House 
of Commons, when fute varied their destiny. Sir 
Ranulphe was elected speaker of that Parliament 
which met on April 5ih, 1614. and whidi was so hastily 
dissolved on the 7th June following, to which he wss 
returned as representative of his native county, and 
was knighted the day after the dissolution. In the 
Parliament of 1624, he opened some of the charges 
against Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, and when Sir 
James Ley succeeded that nobleman as lord 
treasurer. Sir Ranulphe was selected to fill 
his place as chief justjce of the King's Bench, to 
which he was promoted on January 26th, 1625. 
Before he had completed his second year as chief 
justice he wss displaced for refusing to sanction Kmg 
Charles's illegal scheme for raising funds by means of 
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forood loMM. He therefore retired into priTate life, 
sarriying hie dismieeel more than 19 yeara. It wee 
about the year 1610 that he was enabled to obtain 
what had been the great object and ambition of his 
life —the acquisition of the ancestral property from 
which he derived his name, thus becoming possessed 
of the estate which for nearly 900 yeara had had no 
Crewe for its owner. He It was who built the 
magnificent mansion there, which has ever since been 
the mansion of the family. Here it was, too, accord- 
ing to HinchdUfe's ** Bartliomley," that he suffered 
much during his retirement from the consequences of 
the Civil War, his revenues being seised and his man- 
sion ransacked by the soldiers of the Parliament, which 
caused to be csrried out those illegal measures to 
which he had refused his Judicial sanction. He died 
»t his house in Westminster on January 13th, 1046, 
and his remains were interred in a chapel he had 
•rected at Barthomley, the parish in wtdch Crewe 
Hall is situate. He married Juliana, daughter of John 
Oltpsby, of Clipsby, in Iforfdk. For a second wife he 
married Juliana, daughter of Bdward Fusey, of Lon- 
don, and reUot of Sir Thomas Hesketh. He was suc- 
ceeded in the title by his son Clipsby, by the lint 
marriage, and through whom the present holders of 
the title d e s ce nds. 

CaosBBT WuxiAM, wss a ssrgeant-at-law, and, 
according to the Recognition Bolls, justice of Chester, 
18th September, of 18. Richard II. (about U80). 

CoMBBBMBM, RoBBBT, abbot of, was appointed 
Justice of Chester January 6th, and again on If arch 
Ml, 1887-8 ; also Justice hac vice for the Byre of Mac- 
rffsflftld, to be heki during the year at M iddtowich and 
Kantwich. He died before December 11th, 1809, when 
under a writ of that date the manor of Boterlehay was 
taken into the Prince's hands, it having been found by 
inquisition that •* Robert the late Abbot " leased to 
John de Hankeston, knt., certain lands called Boterle- 
hay f6r 100 yeare at lOOs, and a fine of 10 marks for 
•very heir succeeding to the same. 

Dbaoot, Ricsabd, was appointed Justice af Chester 
during 8S Henry III. (1288). Kd. 

Tta AxBBicAH Dbab Lomnt Owwum. 

[1781J Some very curious and funny letters are re- 
ceived at the dead letter ofllce. The outside of some 
is more unique than the inside. The following are the 
addresses on the envek>pee of several which have 
found their way to the dead letter olBce, They show 



the poetical bent of the writen :— 



VlT, little oMvaasw qnlsk m4 etr^iifht, 
To HwBboldt oooDty. of Iowa 8'«to ; 
Flj, ttule wam u n mr and wik vlth otn 
Wot MlM AnBleftehqr; joofAhn^h^ihtn, 

Unfortunately there was no stamp upon it, and the 
matter-of-fact postmaster hustled it off to the dead 
letter office. 

A trusting parent writes on the envelope of his 
letter:— 

of m4I 



FlMMS'MnAtliii letter to mjena who drlvei a 
eBM,aaAtbe nilraed rsas ttuBoogli his 

Another envelope hw :— 



II 



l>aed Inoke and aeiy a n4 ; 

r, pat Ibis letter Ihvooi^ 
Ifelpiridl'UpejTWi. 



Another envelope has this address :— ^ James Irwin* 
Try an over the State." 

Still another brief addrsas is *• H. A. Kenyon, P. M. 
A would-be housekeeper puts on the envelope :— 



p. M., fleaw lonrard to the phjdoiaQ who wee looUaf lor a 
hooMkeeper in St Loeie l««t «esk ; ie a widover with tuo 
ehildnn; do.i'i know hie uume. 

This is no doubt an answer to an advertisement. It 
is a pity the widower did not get it. 

Another envelope has :— 

To 0«nwAl W. KaovlH iUi letter ta sMl. 
To thetovn at Bri^ktoa, where the olhw one 
No weliw who mote lt«-a friend or a lee— 
To the BiateofNevToiklkopeitwUlfa 

But it went to the dead letter office instead. 

Another envelope has :— 

fltflol Uaole 8aak]et bm go in toot omII, 
As Ffe teken a aoMon to ride on a rell 
To IDfaMie Bls«a, ead thwe let AM slop, 
lad la MeUM Oo. jqel piMMM let nediop t 
la Le Bej P. O. thwe let me lef , 



But the postmaster's reply. Just below, says :— 

Plernd ool, mj deer boj, 
• oeeintelldng, 



llnrrtnoi 
If jroB eea't c 
teem ba^to toy velkl^ 

One who was careful to pay postage wioto :— 



Mow bsele with tUe lettv ae Ami ee ion eaa, 
Pfe jeel peld TOOT iwe to good Uaefte flea I 
TlweeeeieaoileniseBl,ee dootetoploikiBk, 
Doat tony nr laaebee or e«m a drink. 



Imea-elnet too vUl veiyi 
WlierelbepeQ|le en honei 

Oleveleadrohio. 



fkeak ntfior. the mea lo 
Is el 46k Ivvaa' 



T. C. JoSDiAV. 
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SosfB Guaious Epitaphs. 
[1783.] Prom a .churchyard at Llaaftla&twtbyl, 
Walts:— 

Biidernt-«(b this itooe lien Uer»!t<h Morgta, 
Vrh<) b'e« rb*« b 11 Wii of oor rbareh < rg^n ; 
3NibB<<*n ht bBt«d. to t m !*• • wam on wii lag. 
1-1 u* T mi pltanrd m wb n \^^ ■ b ■ wm fillioic. 
No itfl-wiloa • n him flhr ia>l « tpMob owild b« rm^ 
Tbnq^U be mada uar (ild O'gft'j ici'e m*nj • bU*fti 
ho poflw «u be, ihongb « Oiplcal blowsr. 
He ooold All doable O, ft'id buw 11 ■ a iiole lower. 

The following ie from Norwich Cathedral: — 

Here Ilea lb • b^' of bootat T«>m Paga, 
Wbu 4k>d la tbe 81 d yearoC bla a«v. 

Thomas Moore is supposed to be the author of the 

following : — 

Hera ile» J thn Shaw, 

Att(<nM7««t-Lav« 

Andwbanbadiadt 

IbaD^Tiloriad. 

Give ua >oar paW| 

John * baw, 

▲ito'»a7-a-Lav. 

The following is from an old newspaper for 1750 on 

an old maid : — 

Bebna'b tbia at' en* atone ii laid 
A Sf •l»y, aotiqaaU'd maid { 
WLo frm bu eradle ta kad U I death, 
*' Ai d ba'er beiota was ool o< hfatb .*' 

From Selby Abbey :— 

^ ear iQ ilIs ntnoa Ilea Arebar (lalm)^ 

Late aAxuiD (t aver^ 
Who VI b Qt- teara, iblrt j-foor jeazi^ 

DI4 o ir«>«*M» ^ic* 
Bnt d*«ib at laa* t vc bia'works paat» 

U' to him ib*ui « id any. 
Li««e If ibia trade be rot afalAt 

bat fi>iib»i b eume avaj. 

Wliboot veply, or aaxiDg why, 

1 be aoBltacnja be obeyetf , 
In MTauu CD boodnd aud ritly titfili 

B»isnad bia Ufa and apode. 

Died isaptaoiber Uib. m 74. 
Nottlogbam. P> HaouoM* 



Heplies. 



Gauls. 
(Noa 1770. 1778.) 
[1783.] It is very evident we do not know the 
mystery tliafc attends created beings, and more 
especialiy mankind. The virtue of the caul, I 
imagine, was made known by the astrology of the 
ancients,and the virtue that attends it as a transparent 
membrane covering the head and shoulders. It does 
not often happen that a child is so protected ; where 
it occurs it is carefully put away and kept for genera- 
tions. It is supposed to be a protection against fire 
and water. No house will take fire whyst it remains 
in. I must own I am a little superstitious as regards 
the caul. The individual that is blest with the good f ur- 



tttne to have one of his or her own will not die by either 
of the two elements fire or water; they may have in- 
fluence to hurt them but not to cause death. For 
instance I knew a young man tliat went pleasuring 
on the old river in Manchester in a small boat. Hs 
was intoxicated at the time, and the result was hs 
fell head first into the river. He came up like a cork, 
and was no worse for his ducking. Soon after that 
be was burned 8eve>ely ; the doctor thought his arm 
«ould mortify, but no, it soon got well. Those who 
knew it were astonished. He too was bom wiui a 
caul. I bad an undo bom with one. I often heaul 
that my gmndfather was offered a large sum of 
money for it from a capttm previous to the battle of 
th^i Nile, but no money could purchase it. Again, I 
knew a cai»tain in Liverpool that traded to Nesune in 
the West Indies. Wtien a storm arose he would mil 
his caul around his neck, carefully put in a litUe bag 
fastened to a piece of ribbon, then he felt safe 
when he had it on. We are told by writers that 
every plant, flower, and shrub is under the influence 
of the planets, or to give it a wider range, the stars, 
and why not have an effect on the nature of mankiBd 
as well as herbs and flowers? 
Sale. E. a. 

St. John op JsaasALsic. 
No. 17791 . 
[1784.] Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or Hos- 
pitallers, cons ituted by King Baldwin and Pope 
Honorius II., under the Auiftin Rule, who occupied St. 
John's Hospital for Pilgrims at Jerusalem, to the cap- 
ture of which, in 1099, they had materially contributedi 
They wort a red bdlt with a wliite cross of eight points 
on the left side; but t\w colour was sometimes Mack 
in peace time, and red in war. Their chiefs Wfre 
called Provosts, Mnsters, and at length Priors. Tb« 
knights were required to be 18 ye rs of age, of noble 
or Uwful birth, to say " the Lord's prayer** a certain 
number of times daily, to communicate tliree times a 
year, to abstain from commerce and trade, to make no 
hei 8, to l)e gentle io the poor, an i repress heathendom. 
The**e were three classes in the Order— (1) priests and 
chaplains, (2) knights, and (3) servants. Adrian \V» 
made them exempt from the I'at^riiroh of Jerusualem ; 
and Alexander III. freed the Cistercians and Templars 
from payment of tithes to tlie diocesan, and they were 
allowed to celebrate in a general interdict. About 
1300, being driven out of Palestine, they became 
knights of Rhodes, where they established eight 
languages under great officers. The grand commanders 
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the troasarer^ ttorekeeper, oomptroUer aod master of 
the ordnaiice»wer«of ProTflnce; the gnnd merahal, 
ibe oommander^in-cliief 9 came from Auvergne ; tb^ 
admiral of Italy ; the draper, or gr-tod oonserratorf 
who attended to the commiMariat, or clothing depart^ 
pient, of Arragon; the TuroOpolier, the chief of the 
Kght cavalfy, ontposts, aod adjutant-generals, of 
England; the grand bailifT, of Germany, indading 
Bohemia, Croatia, Hmigaiy, and Dalmatia ; and the 
grand chancellor of Cistile. The priord pre aided over 
the oommanderiee. In 1528 the Turks drove them 
from Rhodes, and in 15S9 thev became masters and 
knights of Malta, under a grand-mns*er, who, like the 
electors of the Empire, were styled His Eminence. 
fiaToy, in acknowledgment of services rendered by the 
order, adopted its arms— gules, a cross argent. The 
last prio^ of England — who called himself First Baron 
of the Kingdom, was mitred, ranking after the Abbots 
of Tewkesbury and Tavistock— died in 1539, followed 
by the last Turcopolier in 1551. Their gate-house and 
the crypt of thdr church remain at Clerkenwell. 

HOBATIO. 






AcBoamc. 

** G brifltmas Stories" for the nation, tales for hearth 
and tales for home, 

S'B ousehold Words" for great and lowly under 
Nature's mighty dome ; 

^A 11 the Yetr Kound " we may profit from one in- 
tellect's great tome. 

« B udge " may fill us with strange fancies, *' Pick- 
wick " merriment may stir ; 
• wL ittJe Dorrit " touch our heart's chord, "Neir* our 
eyes with tear drops blur'; 

« Edwin Drood" may fill with mystery, ** Bleak 
Bouse " make us shun disputes ; 

<*S amivel" may rise before us— droll pbilOEOphieing 
" boot." 

D ickens, though death's ** Chimes" for thee have 

hushed tne battle of this life, 
I n our hear s thy words will solace, in *'Hard Times " 

still cheer our strife ; 
C ities, two— aye, cities htudred, now to thee the 

crown award. 
K ing of truthful life depicters, harper on the heart's 

own chord, 
£ ver li^t us look upon thee, living stiU, ** Our Mutual 

Friend." 
N ever though thy bark has drifted round life's river's 

final bend, 
8 ball the futtows left behird it in oblivion's shore 

find end. 



Batoboay, Octobsb 18th, 188*1. 



GSbishibs Jaooss, Gbikf Joshces^ and Lobd 
Grahckllobs. 

(No. 6.) 

[1785.1 The following is a continuation of the pai^ 
tiouU&rs relating to those Cheshire men whe became 
Judges, chief justicep, and lird chancellors, as well ag 
of those who^ lives have become linked with the 
history of the county by acting as justices itinerant 
•r judges of Chester:— 

Danibl, Williax, was descended from the aodent 
family of Daniels of Over Tabley, in Cheshire. The 
name was originally D'Anyers, and is to be found in 
the list of those who entered England with the 
Conqueror. William Daniel was the third son of 
Thomas Daniel, of Over Tabley, by Margaret, daughter 
of William Wilbraham, of Woodhey, in Cheshire, and 
was born about 1524. He was entered at Gray's Inn 
in 1550, and became reader there in 1579, and treasurer 
in 1580 and 15b7. He acted as deputy-recorder of 
London in 1584, and made sergeant in 1591. On Felv 
ruary 3rd, 100 », he was constituted a judge of the 
Common Pleas as one of the two new judgps King James 
had determined to add to the judicial suff. There is 
no recoixi of his argument in the great case of the 
post-naM, but he join 3d the majority in the affirmative 
view of the question. He died in 1610. 

Davrnpobt, HoKPRiiKT, wa^ according to Fo8s,the 
second son, and, aci-ording to Ormerix), the fourth son 
of WilliHMi Davenport, of Bmm'ilU in Cheshire, bis 
mother being Margaret, daughter of Sir Richard 
AsAheton, of MidJIeton, in Lanoishire. No date in 
either authority is given as to his birth, but the first 
record w that he whs living in 1566, and that his father 
was aged 84 in 1577, so that in all prubibility he was 
born ne^r the former date, lie received his legal 
training at Ballio] C>llege, going from there to Gray's 
Inn, and was ca)le«l V> the bar by that society No- 
vember 21st, 1590. In 1588 he was elected member of 
parliiiment for Brackley, and made an inefiTectoal 
attempt to introduce a measure of church reform. In 
1619 ha was appointed one of the Earl's counsel-at- 
law for Chester and Flint., and the northern parts of 
EnKlind. fie wi» knighted by Kmg Jumes about 
1624, and created sergeant immediately after the 
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cession of King Charles, on May 9th, 16S5. He was 
raised to the bench on February 2nd, 1630, as a judge 
of the Common Pleas, and had not sat there a year be- 
fore he was called upon to fill the office of lord chief 
baron, to which he was nominated on January 10th* 
1631. In the case of ship money, he gave his opinion 
assuming the King's power to impose it. In the 
Long Parliament his derision was called into question, 
Resulting in his impeachment on July 6th, 1641. It is 
thought that he then withdrew himself from the 
duties of his office, for on June 25th, 1644, tl.4t King 
appointed Sir Richard Lane his successor. Ir, is 
curious, however, that Sir Humphrey's patent of re- 
vocation is not dated until January 11th in the follow- 
ing year. The date of his death is not given, although 
Ormerod states that he died about 1644-5. That he 
was living in January in the latter year is indicated by 
his removal. He married Mary, daughter of Francis 
Sutton, of Sutton, and became ancestor of the Daven- 
ports of Sutton and the earls of Fauconberg. 

Davbhpobt, Thomas db, was appointed justice of 
Chester about 1386, and was in all probability the 
eldest son of Ralph de Davenport, by Joan, daughter of 
ffir Robert Legh, of Adlington. He died before 25 
Henry VI. 

DAvniPOBT, John, was also a justice of Chester 
about the same period, and, judging from the pedigree 
in Ormerod. would be brother of the above-mentioned 
Thomas. 

Dallas, Robbbt, was the son of a gentleman of the 
same name at Kensington, Middlesex. He became a 
member of Lincoln's Inn, and in 1788 was engaged in 
the defence of Lord George Gordon, and subsequently 
defended Warren Hastings. He sat in ParUament f or 
a Cemish borough in 1809, and subsequently for the 
Kirkcaldy burghs. In 1804 he was promoted to the 
chief- justiceship of Chester, and presided there until 
1813, when on Blay 4th he was appointed solicitor- 
general and knighted. He died December 25th, 1824, 
liaving married Charlotte, daughter of Iieut.-colone| 
Jardine. 

Dennt, Bdxund, or Edwabd, from being a derk in 
the Exchequer, was raised in 1504 to the office of 
King's remembrancer, and on May 6tb, 1513, to tha^ 
of fourth baron, in which he continued till his death 
in 1520. He is described as of Gheshunt, in Hereford- 
shire, and was the son of Thomas Denny and Agnes 
his wife. He had three wives : the first was Margaret^ 
daughter of Ralph Leigh, of Stockwell, in Surrey, 
M.P. for the county ; the second was Mary, daughter 



and heir of Robert Troutbeck, of Br|dge-Trafiford, 

Cheshire ; and the third, Jane, daughter of . Ha 

had two sons, the younger of whom was Sir Anthonys 
the King's remembrancer. His grandson was created 
Baron penny and Earl of Norwich, both of which 
titles have become extinct. The family is now repre- 
sented, by a baronetcy created in 1782, by Sir Edward 
Denny, The Grove-Boltons, West Brompton, London. ' 
DoDD, Samuel, was descended from a Cheshire 
family, and was the son of Ralph Dod, who describes 
himself ** Civis et Pellio Londini." Samuel was bom 
about 1652. The Inner Temple was his school of law, 
where he was called to the bar in 1679, and admitted 
to the bench in 1700. On the accession of George L he 
was appointed the lord chief baron on November 22nd 
1714, and knighted. He occupied his seat on the 
bench about a year and a half, dying on April 14thf 
1716, when he was buried in the Temple Church. By 
his wife Elizabeth, sister and co-heir of Sir Robert 
Croke, of the Chequers, Bucks, he had two sons, both 
of whom died without issue. 

EoxBTON, Thokas (Lord Ellesmere), received the 
appointment of lord chancellor on the 6th of Bfay 
1596, and held the great seal uninterruptedly for a 
period of twenty-one years. He was the natural son 
of Sir Richard Egerton, of an old knightly race in Che- 
shire, and was bom m the parish of Doddlestone in 
that county in the year 1540. His mother's name was 
Sparks, from whom he is said to have inherited gresl 
beauty of countenance. The tradition of the county 
is that he was nursed by a farmer's wife at Lower 
Kinnerton, in the neighbourhood. He appears to have 
been carefully reared, and to have been acknowledged 
and cherished by his father's family. From their 
kindness he had the advantage of a regular education. 
Everything else he achieved for himself. Campbell, in 
his ''lives of the Chancellors," relates an inrf^ jffnt 
which was an earnest of his future eminence by inter- 
posing as amicus euriof while yet a student, when a 
verdict was about to be pronounced which would 
have ruined a worthy old lady who kept a house of 
public entertainment in Smithfield. Three graxisB 
had deposited a sum of money with her, to be returned 
• to them on their joint application. One of themt 
fraudulently stating he had authority to receive it, in- 
duced her to give him the whole of the money, and 
absconded with it The other two brought action 
against her, and were about to recover, when young 
Egerton pointed out to the court a fatal objection 
which had eecaped both counsel and judge. Said he: 
''This money was to be retumed to. thrUf but twp 
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pnly sue ; where is the third ? let him appear with the 
others; till then the money cannot be demanded froai 
ber I'* This turned the fortune of the day, and from 
that day our young student was considered to^ of 
great mark and likelihood. Being called to the bar, 
be soon got into respectable practice, which steadily 
increased. In the year 1581 there was a move in the 
law on the death of Sir William Cordwell, by which 
filgerten, ' on account of his unrivalled eminence, be- 
came the solicitor-general. He held this office near 
upon twelve years, and during his term of office con- 
ducted the case for the Crown against Mary Queen of 
Scots.' On the 8nd of June, 1592, Egerton was ap- 
pointed attorney-general, having for his colleague, as 
solicitor, the famous Sir Edward Coke. He was 
knighted in 1593, and was appointed Master of the 
fioUs April 10th, 1591, and, as has already been stated, 
succeeded Lord Keeper Puckering as keeper of the 
great seal, an appointment which seems to have given 
universal satisfaction. On the' accession of King 
James in 1603 a new seal was delivered to his keeping 
with the title of Liord Chancellor of England, the King 
4t the same time creating him a peer by the title of 
Baron EUesmere, and in 1616 raised him to the rank of 
^rifloount, by the title of Viscount Brackley. He had 
BtUe enjoyment of his new dignity, age and infirmity 
sorely oppressing him. He resided his duties as Lord 
Chancellor on the 3rd of March, 1617, and died on the 
15th of the same month in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age, having held the great seal for a longer 
period, continuously, than any of his predecessors or 
successors. He was buried in the chancel of the parish 
church at Doddlestone, in Cheshire. He was married 
three times, his first wife being Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Bavenscroft, of Bretton, in the county oj 
Flint, by whom he had two sons — Sir Thomas, who 
died in Ireland, and Sir John, who succeeded to his 
honours. His second wife was the widow of Sir John 
WUl6y, of Pitfield; his third marriage being with 
Alice, daughter of Sir John Spencer, of Althorp, in the 
county of Northampton, and widow of Perdinando, 
Barl of Derby, by neither of whom he had issue. 

EvoLUiXLD, Thomas, was the second son of Sir 
Xhomas Englefleld, Justice of Chester, and twice 
speaker of the House of Commons. On the death of 
liifl elder brother without issue Thomas succeeded to 
the inheritance, having previously entered the Middl^ 
Temple, where he was reader in 1520. On December 
8rd, 1523, he was made a king's serjeant, at the sam^ 
^ime receivipg a grant of £100 for life. From the 
Year Books it appears that he sat as judge of Common 



Pleas in Michaelmas 1526, which duties he discharged 
until his death, on September 28th, 1537. He was 
buried at Englefleld, in Berkshire. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Robert Throgmorton, of Cough- 
ton, -in Warwickshire. Eb. - 

THS BoKAN BflUTABT STATION AT StOCKPOBT. 

[1786.] Speculation regarding this matter is at an 
end, and those who have indulged in ridiculing the 
idea that Stbckport is a plaice of modem growth have 
been grossly deceived. Whilst it is admitted, and in 
many cases proved, that neighbouring towns had 
Boman occupation, Stockport people have been ridi- 
culed for cherishing such an idea. We have waited 
patiently for the solution of the difficulty, and at last 
have found it. The Surtees Sodety have published 
the second volume of the " FamUy Memoirs of the 
Rev. William Stukeley." Under the head of Cheshire, 
and date of January, 1750-51, we have given this 
extract from a diary :— « Mr Peel, officer of exdset 
sent me a coin Honorius taken up on removal of some 
rubbish caUed the Castle, at Stockport, on the Mersey 
in Cheshure. Reverse a garland vot." Mr Thompsoii 
WatUn has truly remarked this will be welcome news 
to antiquarians. Much thought and care has been 
devoted to prove that this spot is natusally one of the 
most likely to be chosen as a Roman station, and that 
various roads converged towards it. It had been long 
thought there was a smaU post there, but it rested on 
tradition. The tesselated pavement yet remains 
obscure, although it was found only 80 years ago. 
Further research will be made. £. h. 

Thb Fibst Public Cbicxbt Obound. 

[1787.] Having seen a note in your paper on the 
above subject, I send the following extract, which 
may interest many of your readers :— •« In the f ortieUi 
year of Elizabeth a piece of ground at Ouildtord wa8 
claimed as public property, because boys had always 
played cricket on it when it was not being used for 
bear-baiting. About 1630 it is recorded (by a Puritan) 
that Maidstone was ' formerly a vety prophane town ' 
where ' stool-ball, cricketts,' and other games wera 
practised on the Lord's Day. Thus, at that early 
date, a distuiction was olreody taken, even by a Puri- 
tan who was no sportsman, between cricket and 
stool-ball. Then we hear, I really • dont know on 

what evidence— but all cricket books give the stoiy 

of * crickitt ' played by the crews of English ships at 
Antioch about 1680. Ths annals of Warwick dedara 
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^iMitaiiMtchwMpUyad there in niCw Vevyeeriyln 
IhaeighteeQUioentttiyUieArUllecyOroiiiidfin Mid* 
dleeoF, wie • imme of crickeiv wbeooe the epoit 
■igreled to (be White Oonduit QfOttiMl» the gimnd- 
of the M.CXI.'' a V. 



lag^rpUes. 



Obdib of St. Johh or Ji 
(Noe. 1719 ITttI 

[1788.] This order wee fouaded about the yeer 1001; 
for the nmintrenanoe of en hoepital et Jenuelen, end« 
subsequently, the defence of Ghriatian pilgrlme on 
their Journeys to and from the Holy Land. I( after- 
warde became a knightly ioetitutioo ; but ever pre- 
eerved ite hoepitale and cheriabed the duty of alleviat- 
ing eiclmew and euflering. 

The order wae ftrtt planted in England in tiie year 
1100, and ralaed the noble etructure which onoe 
formed the Priory of derkeuwell, of which the gat»* 
way now alone remains to attest the importance of 
the chief liouse of the order in Bogiand. 

The order lieid liigh place in this country until the 
year 1510, wliea it was despoiled, suppressed, and its 
property oonfiscated by Act of Parliament. In 1667 i| 
wee restored by royal charter, and much of ite poflsee 
lions re>granted ; but only to be again conflscated 
witliin tlie subsequent two years by a second etatuta 
wldoh did not, liowever, enact tlie re-«uppreBsion of 
the f mtemity. Still, with the loss of poss essi ons, and 
the withdrawal of moot of ite members to Malta- 
then the sovereign seat of Uie order— it tMcame prao- 
tioa ly dormant in Bngland* 

Many fluctuations have marked the fortunes of an 
Institution whii^ played a prominent part in most of 
the gieat events of Kurope, until its supreme disaster 
In the loss of Malta in 1798, alter which the surviving 
di visk>os of the order had each to perpetuate an indo- 
peodsnt eaisteooe and to mark out the course of its 

own future. 

8t John of Jerusalem was a synonym for St John 
the Baptist, who was adopted as the patron saint of 
the Knights of St John, or Knigtitii Hospitallers. 

Vsraax FaoNDSKrr Uohobb. 

Queries. 

1 1780] Ahcisnt Clock.— I have an old eight days* 
^ock whose age I should much Uke to ascertain, but 
cannot And any diite upon it. Oo the face is the 
maker'a name * Webster, Salop." Hhvo any of your 
teedets a dock with that name or can anyone remem^ 



ber to have heard the name of Webster, a ckxsk m^kor 
in 3a]op, when he lived, end wliere? M. B. a 

Didabury. 

[1700.] Qasiir Amn —It is not generally knows 
that it was at Norbory Hall, near Stockport, thai 
Queen Anne was bom. At that time the liall wasths 
residence of her gran<lfatlier, Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Olarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England. Is the 
hall still io ezis enoe? If I remember ri htly Hn 
Cottam*s farm is known as Norbury Hall. Some of 
those resident In the neighbourhood would be able to 
say. W.W. 

[1701.] Lord Alvamut.— I saw It stated in your 
Notes and QiiprisM a short time ago, that Lord Alvanp 
ley was born at. Ardem Hall, Bredbury. I think this 
is an err<»r,aii I Imve tiy me abookpublihhed by thelats 
Thomas CUye, f»f Stockport, which states that ths 
event oocurred a* the HaU, Underbank, now oocapisd 
fay the Dit.trK-t Bank. T. S. 

[170^.] The Rev. Joxv Watsov.— The Rev John 

Watson, like some others Who have been rectors of 

Stockport, was a remarkable character in several ways. 

As a local historian he baa made his mark, and report 

says that he possessed a lai^ amount of firnDoess in 

his dealings with those about him. One of his sons is 

said^ have been wild, and for this reas in was by bis 

father's will cut off with a crown (Aveshillings.) The 

following lines or ethers to the pame effect are siUd to 

have been written by the son after his fatlier*s death 

It seems to me that they have originally been written 

in verse. If so can any of your readers supply Utf 

fuUtextr 

flvMt hope oaefi ksiA mv hooI aJh% 
■ Bat now s«»t hope Iflg'ne. 
I hs?0 no plane to eaU my 
Own, bat I wl'I faonnor ny 
IWhei'eiMUk aehaMktbna 
foor ladeed. fer in bid wUl 
Behae Irffe me bat e orown, 
leiasMnenhbaa ao OMka. 

T.S. 



havomin's waobs. 
The fte formerly given to the executioner atTybom 
was Is l^d, with lid for the rope. This was the valoS 
of a Scotch mark, and points to the reign of James, 
who decreed th^t **.the coin of silver called the mark- 
pleoe shall be corrent within the kingdom at the valus 
of Is lid.** Whatever the andent fee might be^ the 
present price is lis 6d. of which 7s 6d is the fee, 4a9d 
for stripping the body, aod 2s 6d for tlH» use of ths 
idiell. Noblemen who were to be beheaded were C9C* 
peeted to give the executioner fn>m £7 to £10 fct 
eatting off their heads- 
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Satobdat, OoTOBxa 25th, 188i. 



^j^oted. 



G&BSRIBB JUDOSS, ChiSF JaflTICn, AHD LOBD 
CHAIICVLLOB& 
(NOl 6) 

1,1793 ] The f<dk>wing h a continuation of the par> 

licolara relating to thoee GheBhiremen who became 

Judgee, chief JasUoee, or lord chancellors, as well as of 

thoee wlioae lives have become linked with the history 

of the county by acting as justices itinecant or Judges 

of Chester :« 

Dbspbmssb* Hugh lb. This powerful baron at one 
tame was lord of the manor of Stockport, and from 
whom in 12i5 it is stated that S<r Robert de Stock- 
port held his lands, as well as from Sir Hamo de 
Bflajcs, baron of Dunham. Despenser seems to have 
been a man eminently fitted for the times in which he 
lived. As a soldier he seems to have been valiant and 
bold, but the few facts that are recorded of him in 
his capacity of cbit'f justice of the kingdom are 
marked with the violenco and rapiicity of the times. At 
the parliament at Oxford In 1258 he was selected as 
one of the twelve commisiioners on the part of the 
barons, when Hugh Bigot was nominated by them chief 
Jubticiary. In 44 Henry IK , he went as a Justice 
Itiner^int into three counties, and on the retirement of 
Hugh Bigot at the latter end of Uiat year he was ap- 
pointed by the barons to succeed him. A rupture 
taking place among the barons, Despenser was called 
Hlpon to resign, and Philip B:u«set was appointed. In 
1661 tlie barons' war broke out, when Hugh le Des- 
penser destroyed the hou<<es of Philip Bawet and the 
aobiUty, and imprisoned the Judges. At the battle of 
Lewes, fought on May 14th, 1261, Despenser distin- 
guished himself on the barons' side, and after the 
king's defeat no less than six caatles were placed under 
his government. He was sl»in at the battle of 
Svesham, on August 4th, 1265. His wife was Alyna 
or Aliva, daughter and heir of PhiUp Basset, of 
Wycombe, who after the death of Despenser became 
the wife of Roger Bigot, Earl ot Norfolk. He left a 
ooo» Hugh, who was created Barl of Winchester in 
1222, but being beheaded in 1326 his honours became 
|6rfeited. Since then the tit e has fallen several times 
Into abeyance, and as often renewed, it now survives 
In the present Baronees le Despenser. 



EriUB, Samobl, was the second oourin of Sir Giles 
Byre, who was himself a Judge of the King's Bench 
fkom 1689 to 1696. Samuel Byre was the son of Robert 
Eyre, of Salisbury and CSiilhampton, by Anne, 
daughter of Samuel Aldersey, of Aldorsey, in Gheshirat 
and was bom in 1683. As his father had done beforo 
him, he to<»k the degree of barrister at Unooln's Inn 
in June, 1661. After the revolution he was created % 
sergeant on April 21st, 1692; and from that rank was 
advanced on Februaiy 22nd, 1694, to take his placo 
beside his cousin GQes, as a Judge on the King's Bench, 
and being knighted shortly afterwards^ 8ir Samuel 
continued to discharge the duties of Judge until Se{H 
tember 12th, 1698, when he was seised with a colie 
Just as he was finishing the circuit at Lancaster, dy ing 
on the date named. His body was removed to tho 
family vault in St. Thomas's Church, Salisbury, a 
oosUy monument te his memory being erected at LAn« 
caster. He married Martha, daughter of Francis, fifth 
son of Sir Thomas Luqy, of Gharleoote, In Warwick- 
shire, by whom he had a large family, the eldest of 
whom was chief Justice Sir Robert Byre, wlio was 
recorder of Salisbury during his father's lifetime, and 
in succession to his unde Sir Oilee Byre. 

BoMmfD, Duke of York, and uncle to Richard II.y 
was granted a patent as Judge of Chester on the 28th 
September, 9 Richard 11. 

EuiiABr, RiCHABD DB, held the office of Justice ot 
Chester from 19 Blward II. to 2 Bdward 111. (1366-8.) 

BzOBSTB-r, Duu OF. See HiiUand. 

FmLroH, Thomas, was Judge of Chester from 1368 to 
188. 

FoRBABS, Hbbbt, 1887 to 1848. 

Fbbbabs, Thomas, 19 to 27 Bdward III (1846). 

Fbbmbs, Hdoh, Kt., Judge of Chester, 1848 6. 

Frrs^RBiMniD, Roobb, is mentioned in 1176 so o 
Justice itinerant, iu which capacity he eooaoionally 
acted to the end of Henry Il's reign. He married 
Bohaise, niece of Rannlph, Birl ef Chester, and widow 
of Gilbert de Gant, Barl of Lincoln, by whom he had 
a son Glib jrt, who was a favourite of King John. 

f Iabbow, William, one of the most »ucoessful 
advocates of his day, was bom on April 13ih, 1760, at 
Monken-Hadley, liiddleaez, where his father, the Rev« 
David Garrow, kept a schooL He entered Lincoln'o 
Inn in 1Z78, and was called to the bar on Novembsr 
26th, 1783. In June, 1812, he was appointed Milidtoc^ 
general, and knighted, ani further pr>moted to tho 
chief Justiceship of Chester, in March, 1814, accepting 
a seat on the bench of the Bjcchequer on May 6Ui 
1817. He died September 24th, 184a 
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GiBBS, VicAET, was the son of Qeorge Abraham 
Qibbs, a member of the medical profession^ practising 
^t Exeter tUl 1781. He was born in October, 1751, and 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, taking his B.A. 
i/i 1772. He was called to the bar in February, 1783, 
^d joined the Western Circuit. He soon came to the 
front rank in the profession, and was made recorder of 
llristol in 1794. In 1804 he was promoted to the chief 
justiceship of Chester, and in 1805 became solicitor- 
general, at the same time receiving the honour of 
knighthood. He was a judge of Common Fleas in 
1812, and lord chief justice of the same oourt in 1813. 
He died February 8th, 1820. 

Glanvillb, Randlph db, was bom at Stratford, in 
Suffolk. He was a younger son of William de Glan* 
▼ille, and on the death of Bartholomew, his eldest 
brother, succeeded to the barony. Long previous to 
this event, however, he had r'lised himself to a con" 
siderable position. In 1164 he is mentioned as holding 
the office of sheriff of Warwick and Leicester, and in 
the same year the more important shrievalty of York. 
According to Benedict Abbas, Queen Eleanor was con- 
i^lgned to his care during the sixteen years of her 
confinement in Winchester Oastle. Taking part in the 
TariouA incursions on the Soots, his efficiency as 
an energetic and brave commander, won liim the ap- 
proval of the king. In 1175 he appears as justice 
itinerant, his pleas being recorded not only in the 
^unty of Chester but in thirteen other counties, and 
in 1176 one of the six circuits into which the council 
of Northampton then divided the kingdom was appro- 
priated to him and two others. In 1189 he joined the 
Holy Crusade, and landed at Tyre about liichaelmas, 
1190, accompanied by Baldwin, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Hubert Walter, his nephew. Bishop of 
Salisbury, all of them having been dispatched byJEing 
Hichard to assist at the siege of Acre. Here Baldwin 
irst fell a victim, and before the end of the same year 
Banulph de Glanville. He married Berta, one of the 
daughters of Theobald de Valoinsi lord of Parham. 
Leaving no male issue, he distributed his lands, before 
be sailed on his last exoedition, among his three 
daughters— Matilda, wife of William de Auberville, 
.Amabilia, wife of Ralph de Ardeme, a justicier before 
mentioned, and Helwise, the wife of Robert Fits- 
Bobert. 

Gbant, William. Among the judges that distin- 
guished the reign of George III., Sir William Grant 
occupies one of the most prominent places, and of the 
seven countrymen who graced the judicial bench he 



stands next in reputation to Lord Mansfield. He was 
bom at Elchies in Morayshire in 1755. After passing 
through the grammar school at Elgin, he was sent to 
the college at Aberdeen, and then spent two years at 
Leyden studying civil law. Entering Lincoln's Inn on 
January 30th, 1769, he was called to the bar on Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1774, but in the next year went to try his 
fortunes in Canada. He took an active part at the 
siege of Quebec, which resulted in his being appointed 
attorney-general for the colony. Not satisfied with 
starring in so limited a sphere, after several years of 
service he resigned and returned to England. Here, of 
course, he was altogether imknown, and his efforts 
were attended with so little success that he contem. 
plated returning to his former exile. As illustrating 
on what a small incident a man's whole life may hang« 
It is stated that Mr Pitt, requiring some information 
about Canada, was accidentally referred to Grant, who 
was busy in his preparations for quitting our shores. 
The statesman being eminently satisfied with the in- 
telligence and views of Grant, at once saw his values 
and commenced that friendship which secured his 
future promotion. As one of its first-fruits he was 
returned to Parliament in 1790 for the borough of 
Shaftesbury, and in 1796 he was returned for the 
county of Banff. In 1793 he was appointed one of 
the judges of the Carmarthen circuit, and in 1795 
solicitor-general to the Queen. In 1798 he became 
chief justice of Chester, and in July, 1799, he was ap^ 
pointed solicitor-general and knighted. On May 27th 
1801, lie was made Master of the RoUs, and at once 
justified the great expectations formed of him. In 
1809 he was elected lord rector of the University. 
Aberdeen. In 1817 he retired into private life, and 
lived to attain his eighty-third year. He died at Daw- 
lish, in Devonshire, on May 25th, 1832. 

Gbbt, Rbqinald db, by the charter of Demhale, is 
stated to iiave been a judge of Chester on August 
2nd, 64, Heniy m. 

Gbbt, John db, was nephew of Walter de Grey, who 
was archbishop of York for nearly forty years. John 
de Grey was the second son of Henry, the primate's 
eldest brother, and of Isolds, the eldest of the five 
nieces and heirs of Robert Bardolf. He was sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire in 28, Henry HI., 
and in 80, Henry IIL, was made constaUe of Um 
castle of Gannoc, in North Wales, and justice 
of Chester. He was also made steward of Gascony, 
custos of the castles of Northampton, Shrewsbury, 
Dover, and Hereford, and sheriff of the latter ceonty 
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Doring the conflict between Henry and the barons he 
firmly adhered to his sovereign. After the battle of 
^vesbam, in 1885, he was made sherifiF of the counties . 
of Nottingham and Derby, and died in the following 
year. He was married twice, first to Emma, daughter 
and heir of Geoffrey de Glanville, by whom he had one 
son and daughter, two of the descendants of whom 
now sit in the House of Peers as Earl Wilton and Earl 
de Grey and Bipon. For his second wife de Grey 
married Johanna Peyvre, widow of Pauline Peyyre,by 
which marriage he offended the king for doing so 
without his licence, and was fined five hundred marks 
for his transgre ss ion, but shortly afterwards he is 
stated to have greatly ingratiated himself with Henry 
liy assuming the Cross. £i>. 

Gbi Gaosa 
[1794.] This hamlet, which has now become very 
populous, is said to have derived its name from an 
•ndent family named Gee, some of whom erected a 
■tone cross here, the remains of which are said to 
have been removed about forty or fifty years since. 
It is situated pardy in Hyde and Werneth townships. 
There was an old chapel here known as Hyde Chapel, 
which was buil^in 1708. This was taken down in 
1848. In this year the Unitarian body selected a site 
A Uttle south of the ancient structure, and erected 
thereon a most beautiful place of worship. The style 
«f architecture is that which prevailed in this country 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, partaking 
partly of the character of the early English, and partly 
of the decorated. It resembles a country church of 
the olden time, and has nave, chancel, and side aisles, 
with a tower and spire which rise 145 feet from the 
ground. The body of the church is filled with low 
Mats having plain terminal standards, a simple carved 
panel being placed in each of them. Accommodation 
can be found for more than 400 worshippers. The 
east window is a beautiful specimen of tracery richly 
decorated with stained glass. It is divided into five 
compartments, each of which contains a full-length 
figure. The one in the centre represents the Saviour, 
the two to the right Peter and Paul, and the two on 
the left Blatthew and John. There is another window 
Ui the south-east aisle representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, also in stained glass. The communion table 
consists of a stone slab supported l^ three columns in 
front, with moulded bases and foliage, the wl ole 
being richly decorated with painting and gilt in diaper 
pattern. The framework of the organ and the screen 
of the organ gallery or dais is a very neat and clever 
specimen of oak carving ornamented in the chromatic 



style. There is a window behind the organ filled with 
stained glass ef a totally different character from the • 
rest, consisting of geometrical figures, with flowers ' 
and leaves disposed in regular patterns, and, as seen ' 
through the open canopy of the organ screen, produ- ' 
ces a splendid effect. The pedestal which sustains' 
the pulpit is a very handsome block of magnesian> 
limestone with moulded panels containing the figures- 
of the«four evangelists. The upper part is of solid 
oak, which is elabontely carved, each side of the' 
octagon having rich tracery and beautiful crocketed 
canopies, the spandrels above being elaborntely filled 
in with diaper work. Above the north door is an in- 
scription in old English letters which records the gra- 
titude of the worshippers here for that Act of public 
justice (Stat. 7 and 8 Vict., c. 45) which secures to 
noA-subscribing Dissenters peaceful possession of the 
chapels and endowments of their forefathers. The 
cost of the building of this elegant structure was 
£7500, much of the ornamental part of the structure 
being aided by private-munificence. E.H. 

QuBHB Wills. 

[1795.] A farmer of Stevenage, Herts, died on 
February 1, 1720, and bequeathed his estate of £400 a 
year to his two brothers, clergymen, for 30 years, 
when he supposed he should return to life, and the 
estate was then to revert to him. He ordered his 
coffin to be suspended to a beam in his barn ; to be 
locked and the key placed inside, that he might let 
himself out. On 5th February, 1750, four days later 
than the stipulated time, he was buried, as he had 
evinced no signs of resurrection. 

The following extracts are from the will of Lieu- 
tenant-General Ebwley, dated 29th March, 1749 : 

** As I began the world with nothing, and as all I 
have is my own acquiring, I can dispose of it as I 
please. But first I di^-i-ct (that as now there is peace, 
and I may die the oommen way) my carcase may be 
put any where— 'tis qual to me ; but I will have no 
more expense or ridiculous show than if a poor soldier 
(who is as good a man) was to be buried from the 
hospital. The priest I oondude will have his fee-* 
let the puppy have it. Pay the carpenter for the 
carcase box. Debts I have none. There may be of 
course some trifies ; let them be paid, there is there- 
with to do it. I give to my sister £5000 to dispose 
of as she pleases, and this to be paid within a month 
after my death at most. As I never was married, I 
have no heirs, and therefore an heir and a son after 
the manner of th .) Romans. ... I give to Eliz. 
Burdett, spinster, £100. she having been a useful 
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agreeable handmsid to me ; but upon condition that 
•he nerer marries Lieat.-ooF. John Toovey, my chosen 
beir. If she does, I give her nothing. Likewise if 
Lleut.-ool. John Toovey siiould be fool enough ever to 
narry her, Blis. Burdett, I disannul whatever relates 
to him or her. And if after all Uiis they should be 
fools enough to marry, I do hereby give (what I had 
given to them)— I sa> I give it to my sister Anne 
Hawley, and order her to sua for the same. • « • 
In witness whereo^ I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, having writ it all with my own hand and signed 
•ach page ; and this I did because I hate priests of all 
profdSMionHy and have the wurst opinion of all members 
of tlie law. 
« This the 29th March, 1749. 

(U8.) « Hb. HAWLKr." 

QC. 



[1796 ] Ths 8AU9BUB1BS OP Chsshibs and Dbbbt- 
SHiBB. — I W'is tearing up some old papers the oUier 
day, which appeared to me ti> be useless, when my eye 
fell upon the two foirowing scrips :— 1. ** The mnnor 
of Allostock, in Checihire, p ssdd out of Lostock hands 
to the Groevenors in the reign of Ed «ard the First. 
In 1465» on the death of Robert Omsvennr without 
male heirs it passed to the Laicesters and St<nley8» 
wiiu had married his dauglite^s. In the reign of 
Ilenry ihe Fifth the manor of Eton was conveyed 
Bway by Joan Eton to Rtlph Qrosvenor, who married 
her, but Uiere must bo some mistake here, for the 
manor liad been vested in the tliird year of the sover- 
eign's reign in otiier persons, witli n^mainder- to John, 
SOD of William de Hawar ien. and Henry, so i of Ralph 
de SiUsbury, aud it must iMve rohtod in the litter, for 
his son Gilbert de Salisbury podse^sod it in the twenty- 
second of Qenry the ^<tztl), ami c mveyed it in that 
year to Ralph Grosvenor, and J ^an, h>8 wife, with re- 
mainder to the heirs of same, or, failing them, to the 
heirs male of Robert de Eton, and then to Henry de 
Salisbury, and hin heir^ male." The Gilbert do eJalis- 
bury mentioned above died at H tynau in the year 
1459. He must havo been a soldier, for he was 
present at the battle of Arcshire in 1452, and at that 
of Oirleton in Guinnn in 1453. I appreliend that the 
B enry de Falisbury fpokeo of was brother to Gilbert 
for a grandson of liif, Robert Siilifthury, was bom at 
little Ness in ChsBhire in 1471. and in 1513 he married 
Jane Birkenhead, and at IiIh deaUi in 1582 he left a pon 
Robert to succeed him. 2. **8ir John Salusbury, sur. 



named Shon y Bodian, was son to John tfalusbaiy of 
Lleweni in Denbighshire, by Citherine of Berain, and 
grands<)n to Sir Thomas Salusbury of the sams placSf 
who took a distinguished part in the iHtUe of Blaok- 
heath. He served as a page in the court of Henry tht 
Eighth, and was in that suite of the sovereign whenhs 
went to Franoe. The celebrated Welsh bard, Tudsr 
Alad, composed an ode in his favour, in which he says 
he imitated the * graces' of his grandfather ; he be» 
came the model of fashion to the gentry of North 
Wales, excelled Sir Andrew Trollope in strength, and 
' his fame was known to all men.' Henry the Eighth 
knighted him in 1539; he served as Constable of Den- 
bigh Gdstle, and afterwards was chancellor, chambw- 
lain, and M.P. for his native county in the reigns ol 
Henry, Edward the Sixth, and Queen Mary." I sse^ 
on referenoe to the Welsh Beoords, thitt he ims a 
lineal desoeodaot of John Salusbury, a Gheahirakoighl 
who had aci|uired a setUeoMnft in Oenbighshirs hi 
Edward the Sixth's reign, and who died in 1389. His 
Celebrated son. Sir Henry de Salusbury — Black iSir 
Harry^marriod Katherine Seymour, daughter to the 
Lord Seymour, and was the founder of the Welsh 
house of Uewent His desoend'ints in the mal<* lias 
continued there for generations, and the Sir John of 
Henry Uie Eighth's reign in his time became head of 
that house. His elder brother, Tuomis, liad taken s 
part in the Babington onspirac/, aid w h linhniJed 
for the offenca He left a daughter only to Muuoeed 
him, and she married a Norris of Speke in Lanoiishirs. 
If any of your correspondents can throw furtliec light 
upon the subject matter of these two scrape I shall 
be glad. A Gbbshibb Amtiqoabt. 

[1797.] Edwabd Vaughan.— a writer of this 
name published in 1594 a little work en- 
titled **Ten introductions how to read, and in 
leading how to understand, and in understand- 
ing how to bear in mind all the books, diaptf n*, and 
verses oontaiaed in the Uolie Bible." I should be 
ghulifsomeof your correspondents could give me 
some account of this gentleman. Mr Salisbury, in 
his ** Border Counties Worthies," names three Edward 
Vaughans, but so far as I can make out neither of 
them correspond with the gentleman at the head of 
this note. One of UienT became Bishop of St. David's 
in 1522, and died in the same year ; another held some 
office under the Bishop of London in Edwanl the 
Fourth's reign ; and the third, who flourished at the 
same time, was a bard who had accompanied Henry ef 
Mo. mouth to France. A Bookwobil 
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NOTBKBBB. 

R0ii wtm KiwiMliii ; 1m full oioim uoA fal 
Am M wtth laid, and that Sjfiit waU a^t 

V» ha bad been a fttttag hoM of kto. 
XhAi jet hie biowei with ewe«» did nek and 
And ytk the eeaeon wee foil eherp end bnem. 

Imj^aoktia^ eeke he took no email delight: 
wheeeon he rode, not eaiie waa to deene ; 

Vor it a dieadfnl Oentanre wee in eight, 

Tbaeeed of Batnne and f^r Naia, GUxon Ught. 

[1796.] November is the pioneer of winter, who 
oomes, with his eharp winds and keen froets, to cat 
down every bladed and leafy bit of green that is 
Handing up, so as to make more room for the coming 
SDow-flakee to fall on the level waste, and form a greet 
bed for Winter to fileep upon. He blows all the decay- 
ing leaves into dreary hollows, to fill them up, so that 
when Winter is out on the long dark nights, or half 
blinded with the great feathery flakes, he may not 
fsU into them. If a living floWer still stands above 
its dead companions, it bends its head like a mourner 
ever a grave, and seems calling on mother-earth to be 
let in. The swollen streams roar and huny along, aa 
if they were eager to bury themselves in the great 
rivers, for they have no flowers to mirror, ne singing 
of birds to tempt them to linger among the pebbles 
and listen, no green budding sprave to toss to and frO| 
and play with on their way, and they seem to make a 
deep complaining as they rush between the hi|^ 
brimming banks. The rain ndneth every day on the 
heps and haws and autumn-berries, and beats the 
brown seed-vessels of the dead flowers into the earth 
while the dead leaves come rolling up to make a 
eovering for their graveSb 

AH ebeerieiB an Ncfteaaber aklae, 
Thiek tram the eaith damp tapoon tin s 
The leaflen tnea k)ok gaimt and ban. 
While nw and ehUlj la the air. 

But amid all these images of desolation, wUeh 
itrike the eye more vividly through missing the riohly- 
colouxed foliage that threw such beauty over the 
two preceding months, November has still its berries 
wiiich the early frosts have ripened to perfection. Of 
the bcrrywbearing shrubs, the blackberry have now 
their choicest flavour; then comes the dewberry wUdi 
bears so dose a resemblance to the blackbeny when 
1^ that it is not easy to distinguish the difference ; 
irtdle just over topping the heather may be seen the 
otondbeny, with its fruit of a splendid orange colour 
when ripe. But of aQ the little berry-bearing branches) 



none beat the bilberry for beauty when in bloom, 
with its rosy-ooloured wax-like flowers, or for delicacy 
of flavour tiie tiny cranberry. 

The squirrel, dormouse, and the long-tailed field- 
mouse are busy hoarding up their winter's store, and 
fte able to carry on the principles of ensilage without 
any of the fears as to results such as just now trouble 
our farmers. Nor is it less wonderful to note the 
going out and coming in of the migrating birds in 
autumn ; for all our songsters that are migratoiy have 
long since gone. We now hear the screaming of coming 
flocks in the stiB night, among which may be heard 
the call-notes of the redwing and golden plover as 
they pass towards the south high overhead. Most 
of our aquatic birds land in the night, though long 
strings of wild geese are often seen forming a V-like 
flgurein the air as they wing their way tothefea 
districts in the day-time. 

November is generally regarded as the gloomiest 
month of the year, and it is perhaps true that less 
enjoyment is derivable in it from external objects than 
in any other of the twelve divisions of the calendar. 
Leaden skies, choking fogs, and terrents of rain, 
combined frequentiy with heavy gusts of wind, are 
phenomena of normal occurrence in November, and 
are certainly l^ no means conducive to buoyancy and 
dheerfuhiess of spirits Summer and autumn with 
their exhilarating influences hove fairly departed, and 
fWinter, in his gloomiest phases, is approaching, whilst 
the hilarity and joyousness of the Christmas season 
are stiil far off. 

By the end of this month our gardens look desolate* 
The few flowers that have survived have a draggled, 
ragged, and dirty look after the frost and the rain, and 
nothing out of doors, excepting the evergreens, re- 
mind us of the green flush of departed sununer. For 
now we have many a day '* of darkness and of gloomi> 
ness, of douds and thick darkness, even very dark, 
and no brigtness in it, for the land is darkened." Th6 
negtOhe character of November, as exemplified in a 
foggy day in that month of fog and suicides, Is 
happily depicted in the following lines by that prinoe 
of humourists, Tom Hood :— 

No eon— no moon I 
No mom— no noon— 
No davu iM> dnek—no proper tima of daj— 



No ekj— no earihly Tiew— 
No dietenee looking bloe— 
No nad— no etnet -no **tPother eide the wa^*— 
• • • • • 

No wannth, BO eheerfolneae, no haetthfal 

No eomfloeteUe feel in any me 
No Bhade, no ehine» no bntteifliee, no L 
No tnite, nofloven, no leane, no bods, 
No'fimlMrl 
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November was styled by the aactent Succms 
monatf or the wiod month, from the gales of wind 
which are so prevalent at this season of the year. It 
also bore the name of Blmt'^mtmitt or blood-month, 
from the circumstance of its being customary in this 
month to slaughter great numbers of cattle to be 
cured for winter use. The epithet had possibly also 
reference to the sacrifical rites practised at this time. 

Amongst the many historical events to be com- 
memorated this month mention may be made of the 
following : On the Slst August, 1290, Edward issued % 
proclamation commanding all penons of the Jewish 
race, under penalty of death, to leave England before 
the Ist of November. The number so banished com- 
prised about 16,000 persons of all ages. Cromwell, in 
1056, reversed this decree, and went so far as to admit 
of Jews in Parliament that all parties might be repre- 
sented. The 5th of November of each succeeding 
year is duly cemmemorated by the juveniles as CHiy 
Ffekwke'sday. It is also little lees known as the anni- 
versaiy of the inauguration of the revolution of 1688, 
liy the landing of William, Prince of Orange ; while in 
recent years an additional interest has been attached 
to the date by the victory of Inkerman over the 
Busfiians in the Crimean War being gained on this day 
in 1854. Till lately a special service for the 5th of 
November formed part of the ritual of the English 
Prayer Book, but this service, along with the martyr- 
dom of Charles I. and the Restoration of C harles IL^ 
have been abolished. The appointment of the day as 
a holiday dates from an enactment of Parliament 
passed in January, 1806. That the Gunpowder Plot, 
however, should pass into oblivion is not likely, so 
long as the well-known festival is observed by English 
juveniles, who still regard the 5th of November as 
one of the most joyous days of tiie year. During the 
day lads in country villages may be seen processioning 
the neighbourhood repeating the tim^honoured 
rhyme :^ 



tinmas, the usual time when beeves are killed for 
winter use. In Tusser's Hwhmidry we read— 



ThelUih of November, 

The gonpovder treaeon and plet : 
Tkenisaoi 



WhT the aoDpowder treaaon 
BAonld erar be forgot. 

Then follows the usual appeal for largesse. Novem- 
ber 9th is set apart for that civic pageant the Lord 
Mayor's show, the ancient splendour of which has 
been renewed of late years. St. Martin's day, or Mar^ 
tinmas, is held on the 11th, and is accepted as a feast 
day throughout Christendom for the laying in of the 
store of winter food. In Scotland and the North of 
England, a fat oz is called a mart, clearly from Mar- 



i,irtio koovB act than, 
Tbat veal and baoonia Uie man ? 
And Kartinm ■ beef d«*ih beer good laek, 
Wbea eooatoy folk dodaiatlee leek. 



Early on the morning of Saturday, the 27th Novem- 
ber, 1708, occurred one of the mostterrinc storms re- 
corded in our national history. On the Thames alone 
about one thousand boats and barges were destroyed. 
The greatest destruction of shipping, however, took 
place on the coast, where the fleet, under the coounand 
of Sir doudeeley Shovel, a nativeof Levenshulme, had 
just returned from the Mediterranean. Seven shipSf 
carrying 432 guns, were totally destroyed, while 1500 
officers and men lost their lives. The most remarkable 
of the many edlAoes destroyed on that memorable 
night was the first Eddystone lighthouse, built by 
Winstanley. The 29th November, 1814, forms an im:- 
portent date in the history of printing, as it was on 
that day the Timet was first printed t^ steam. 



November is famous for the birthdays, on the let, of 
Sir Matthew Hale, 1609; 2nd, 1755, Marie Antomette, 
and Edward, Duke of Kent, father of her Majesty the 
Queen, 1767 ; on the 4th, 1650, William IIL, of England* 
and the poet Montgomery, 1771; 6th, 1671, CoUey 
Gibber, dramatist; lOth, 570, Mahomet, at Mecca^ 
Martin Luther, 1483, at Eisleben, Oliver Goldsmith, in 
1728, and Schiller, 1759; on the 15th, 1620, at Hull, 
Andrew MarveU, Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 1708, poet 
Oowper, 1781, Herschel, astronomer, 1738, and 
Lavater, physiognomist, 1741; on the l«th, David 
Wilkie, painter ; 20th, in 1752, the poet Chatterton ; 
24th, Lawrence Stem, 1713, Grace Darling, 1815; 
29tb, Shr Philip Sydney, 1564 ; and on the 80th, Dean 
Swift, in 1667, and Mark Lemon, 1809. In the death 
register of the month are to be found the names of Sir 
Samuel Remiley, on the 2nd, 1818, Sir John Falstaf^ 
on the 6th, 1460, and Princess Charlotte, 1817 ; the 
poet Milton on the 8th, 1674, and Thomas Bewick, 
engraver, 1828; King Canute, on the 11th, 1085, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, 1671, and the Rev. Joshua Brookes, a 
native of Cheadle, 1821 ; John ^Ikins, Bishop of 
Chester, on the 19th, 1872 ; Sir Christopher Hatton, 
courtier of Queen Elizabeth, on the 20th, 1691 ; Henry 
Purceil, musician, 2lBt, 1695, and Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, 1836; Sir Henry Havelock, on the 2Skid« 
1857 ; John Knox, reformer, 24th, 1572; Horace, on the 
27th, 8 B.a; Washington Irving, on the 28th, 1850; 
Cardinal Wolsey, on the 29th, 1580, Brian Walton) 
Bishop of Chester, editor of the Polyglot Bible, 1661. 
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and Pope Gtomflnt IV., 1168 ; and oa NoTomber 80th. 
1802, James Sheridan Knowles, dramatist. 

The weather-lore of the month tells us to 

Bipael 81. IfMtBi's ramsMr. hslmon days. 
The fanner is adjured that — 



OnttM flnl otNettiBtor, If the wmUmt holds olesr, 
An and of whiat>aowiiig do msko for this jeor. 



whUe 



If yioMPBioein RoTHBlMr fhat will b«ra doek, 
TbweQl bo nothing oftar bat alndga and aaeic. 



In the next we are cautioned to be aware of the strong 
winds so preTalent in this mnnt^h — 



and again — 



HovBBibar take flail 
Left ahlpa no innra aafl. 



If UMvlad la la thaaoafeh-waafe aft Haifttauaaa, 
It xaaaina thora tin after Ghxiafenaa. 



Bd. 



All Hallow's Bra. 

[17iW.] The mystic night se much thought of in 
country districts has come. In Ireland and Scotland 
this night is in many parts looked forward to with 
faiterest and its customs are tenadously kept up. It 
is the night before All Saints' Day ^the Ist of Noyem- 
ber) and a ** canny" night for those unmarried folk 
who are endeavouring to make use of its fleeting 
henrs in looking mto the great mystery of their 
future lires. To marry or not to marry, that is the 
qoeetion so anxiously dwelt upon, and to solve it 
nvmy are the devices resorted to. Some of the safest 
of these shall now be mentioned. In the first place 
nuts and dried beans are provided for the purpose of 
burning them in couples, each person who puts them 
on the bar of the grate where the ikre is burning 
pawling the couple. Sometimes two individuals hp 
knows, sometimes himself and the lady he hopes to 
win. It is not necessary t« tellanyof thetx>mpany 
the names, and aeveral are often sec to bum at the 
same time, to the great interest of those present, 
some of whom watdi them anxiously. Occasionally 
they get mixed—one nut becoming very hot Jumps 
away from its companion and seeks another mate, or, 
leaping into the fire, gets burned beyODd recognition. 
When this occurs it is an Ql-omen, the pair are not to 
be matdied in marriage. Another couple bum together 
•lowly but. surely and quietly, and are afterwards 
placed in a bowl of water, the nut that first sinks will be 
according to tradition the first to die, but if both float 
for some time and then sink together, this Is a happier 
omen of a long life and death coming to both In a 



green old age. Sometimes the devotee looking into 
futnrity, placee the two burned nuts in a stocking, 
then puts the stocking under the pillow, in the fond 
hope of dreaming of the future partner of his, or her 
life. A cake is often made, and a wedding ring placed 
in it. The happy jierson who gets the ring will be 
the first married. Melting lead in the hope of learn- 
ing the trade or business of your intended is a very 
pleasant addition to the evening's pleasures. This is 
called casting lead. The molten lead is poured into a 
basin of cold water, which immediately hardens it. 
The pieces of lead are cold, hard, and bright when 
taken out, and the assembled group watch the forms 
they have assumed with eager interest. If a gun, is 
supposed to be represented then the young lady for 
whom the lead has been cast is to marry a soldier ; 
if a sword, an oflicer ; if a pen, a clerk, journalist, er 
author; if a church, a clergyman ; and so on. Strange 
to say, some of these symbols have been known to 
come true. Leaving the unholy rites practiaed by 
some who believe that the spirits are out and wander- 
ing about the earth before All Saints' Day dawns, we 
will keep to the more innocent and mirth-provoking 
practices of happy households. In the kitchen the 
servaau are enjoying themselves, not only with a 
plentiful supply of apples and nuts, but also with an 
immense apple that they are endeavouring to obtain 
bites of, while blazing candles interposing in the way 
frequently bum the daring swain's whiskers or scorch 
his face, to the delight of aU, in his almost fruitless 
attempts to taste the well<»guarded fruit, while others 
are diving in a large tub of cold water, and forbidden 
the use of their hands, are endeavouring to bring up 
apples, coins, te., with their teeth. In all cases the 
prize belongs, whatever its value may be, to the 6U<y 
cessful diver, and much fun and merriment are evoked 
by the disasters and disappointments of the unsuocess 
f u1, who bear aU good humouredly, and by their gro- 
tesque attitudes and the tunny faces they pull cause 
peal upon peal of laughter to ring forth fh>m old and 
young. And thus happily the mystic night passsfl 
away, and old ties are strengthened and, perhape, new 
ties are formed by the pleasant ceremonies carried out 
in such of our homes where even now old-time 
customs are thought of, and old-lime forms kept up, 
for the sake of other days and the love of ** Auld laog 
syne." A.B.S 

Didsbury. 
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Gauls. 

(Not. 1770, im, 1768 ) 
[1800.] Gftols or Vails ai6 not a protscfcioii againil 
water. A young firiend, a neighboor of mine, mm 
bom with a Gaol or Vail over her. She, along with a 
yoang gentleman, hired a boat, and went a row up 
the river Dee on the afternoon of October 15th, 1874, 
and she was drowned just near my house, aged 16. 
Miss Mary Jones was a beautiful girl. I saw her in 
her coflin, and her mother placed her Vail at her feet 
to be buried with her in Chester Oemetery. The fol- 
lowing was on her foneral cscd:^ 

HowOTdOn Mid avful VM ths slnln 

By whiih Um Indv thiMd ol lilt WM Inoki ; 

Bsiftrr,bewMwi what taapi«Md viAo bMi 

Wot aa^t thoa bMWM% maj htpptn imtn that. 

Chester. Eliza Linoabd. 

BiCHABD PBPFBE ASDUUn, LOBD ALTAVLnr. 

(No. 17«1.) 
[1801.] With all due deference to your corre- 
spondent and Olaye's Tear-book, on the quention of 
the birthplace of Lord Alvanl^, I prefer adhering to 
my first statement that he was bom at Harden Hall* 
Bredbuzy, in support of which I quote from the fol- 
lowing authorities, any one of them, in my opinion, 
being equal to the one given by ** T. S.'' : — Omerod, 
vol. ii., pp. 87, says Lord Alvanley was bom at Bred- 
bniy; Heginbotham's ** Stockport: Ancient and 
Modem," quoting from the Stockport Parish Registers, 
says he was baptised at St. Mary's, June aOth, 1744 ; 
Barwaker, pp. 420471, says he was bora in this town 
and baptised June 90tb, 1744 ; Poss's <* Judges of Eng^ 
land" states that Lord Alvanley was bom at Bred- 
bory; Campbell, in his " Uves of the Chief Justices," 
reooids him as being bom at Bredbury. Thus, out of 
five authorities, three definitely support the statement 
that Lord Alvsnley was bom at Harden Hall, Bred- 
bury, while two simply record his baptism at the 
parish church of St. Mary ; one stating that he was 
bom at Stockport, which may be taken to mean 

Harden Hall, as well as the Old Hall in the Under- 
bank. Ed. 



Queries. 

[1802.].— LoBD Obxt, of RinniN.— Mr Archdeacon 
Newcombe published '* An Account of the GasUe and 
Town of Ruthin " in 1829 (a second edition in 1836), 
wherein he says that Edward the First bestowed 
Buthin Castle, together with the lordship of Dyflryn 
Clwyd (for which homage was done at Chester in the 



year 1801), on Reginald de Grey, son of John de Grey, 
Justidaxy of Chester. Then, under date 1400, he 
refers to the great quarrel between Owen Glendower 
and another Lord Grey, in relation to some lands at 
Crossan, in dose proximity to the lands granted to 
Reginald l^ Edward the First. LeUnd has a funny 
bit, wliidi reads thus:—** One William Treeham, com- 
ing from Northampton to Tywell, and saying hia 
matins, was cruelly attacked by one Salisburye and 
Glyn of Wales, wiUi their sorts, servants to the Lord 
Grey of Ruthin." Now, it is known that Robert 
Salusbnry, son of Ralph Salusbury, of Lleweni (who 
died in 1406), was in the household of Lord Grey, 
probaUy the very k>rd who quarrelled with Glen- 
dower, and it is said that he married a Northampton- 
shire lady, and thereby acquired an estate called 
Grendon in that county ; and that his son Ralph, who 
succeeded him in his estate, served as sheriff of his 
county in 1460, and a^ain in 1477. He died at Grea- 
den in the year 1492 ** at a great age," leaving a son 
and successor, William Salusbury, who died in 1499. 
and who was succeeded by his only daughter, Mary 
Salusbury, who married Sir William Parre, nnde to 
Queen Catherine Parre, and by whom she had four 
daughters, co-heiresses— via., Maud ParvB,who married 
Sir Ralph Lane ; Anne Parre, who married Sir John 
Digby; Elizabeth Pane, who married Sur Nichdas 
Woodale; Blary Parre, who married Sir Thomag 
Tresham. Lord Grey and the Salusburies were so in- 
timately connected with Cheshire between 1800 and 
1499 that the above note will not be out of place In 
your pages, and if any of your orrespondents can 
verify the statements contained in it from «»^^»^<twble 
public records I shall be £lad. 



Isronnous Riddlbs. 

This sighing riddle was much admired by Dr« 

Whewellt 

n a 0, but 1 thee, 
O no but me ; 
Then let not my a go. 
But give 010 thee so. 

Here is the explanation: 

Tott sigh for a cypher, but I sigh for thee, 
O sigh for no cypher, but sigh for me ; 
Then let not mv sigh for a cypht^r go, 
But give sigh tor sigh, for I sigh for thee so. 

The following is exceedingly ingenious : 

l^and take to takinga, 
I you throw my. 

The explanation of which is : 

1 understand you undertake to overthrow my under* 
takings. 
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Satxtbdat, Noybbebbb Sth, 1884. 



CtnnnvM JxjDom, Ghixf Juitbok jan> Losd 

CHAlKaLLOBfl. 

(Mo. 7.) 
[1808.] Ihe following is a continuation of the 
particolan lelating to those Gheshiremen who be- 
oame jadges, chief justioeB, or lord chanoellorg, ae 
well ae of thoee whose lives have become linked with 
the history of thecoonty liy acting as justices itinerant 
or jostioes of Chester :— 

Haxi Niobolas, traces his descent in England to 
Jervis, Earl of Hare-coort or Haroourt, who accom- 
panied William the Ck>nqueror in his invasion of this 
island. He was the eldest son of John Hare^ of Homes- 
fleld in 8assez» and Elizabeth Fortescue his wife. 
Educated at Oambridge, he entered the Inner Temple^ 
where he became reader in 1588. He received the 
honour of knighthood about the year 1589, and on 
April 28th, 1640, he was elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons, to which he was returned as member 
for Norfolk. In September, 1540, he was one in a 
commission sent into Wales to examine wliat jewels, 
plate, and ornaments were ftmheaaled from the shrine 
of St. David's. At this time he was also chief justice 
of Chester. On September 18th, 1558, he was appointed 
Master of the Bolls, and was one who opposed the 
Queen's muriage with Pliilip of Spain. Sir Nicholas 
died as Master of the Bolls on October 81st, 1557, and 
was buried in the Temple Church. By kis wife, 
Catherine, daughter of Sir John Bassingboum, of 
Woodhall,in Hertfordshire, he had three sons, all of 
whom dying without issue, the estate went to his 
younger brother John, one of whose sons was ancestor 
of Sir Balph Hare, of Stow Bardolph. 

Hattok, CHBiBTOFHm. Although the son of a 
private country gentleman, his lineage, as is usual 
with the lineage of all men who become great, was 
satisfactorily traced to a Norman nobleman, whose 
deecendants were long settled in Cheshire, until a 
yonnger son of one of them married the heiress of 
Holdenby in Northiimptonshire. William Hatton, the 
grandson of this gentleman, was the father of three 
sons, the youngest of whom was Sir Christopher, who 
by the death of his elder brothers succeeded to the 
paternal estates. Bom in 1589 at Holdenby , he became 



a gentleman commoner at St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, but 
toekno degree, and on May 29th, 1500, be was ad- 
mitted a member of the Inner Temple. The date of 
his introduction to court is fixed by a wanrant bearing 
date June 80th, 1564. From this time he became one 
of Elizabeth's first favourites, and continued such for 
dose upon thirty years, when he was supplanted by 
the young Earl of Essex. During the first thirteen 
years of his life at court he held many minor offices, 
being knighted on December Ist^ 1677. In Parliament 
he represented Northampton, and appears to have 
been the Queen's organ of communicating with Par^ 
liament. At the trial of Queen Mary, Hatton was ap- 
pointed one of the oommissioiiers. On April 29th, 
1587, this service wae rewarded by his being appointed 
to the office of Lord Chancellor. Although Hatton's 
elevation to this high and important office occasioned 
much surprise* it was admitted tiiat he had a know- 
ledge of the law, and had long been accustomed as a 
privy counciUor to sit in the Star Chamber, and du^ 
ing the four and half yearshe acted as chancellor, dis- 
cbaiged the duties of his office to the satisfaction of 
even his legal contempore^ries. In April, 1588, he was 
honoured with the Order of the Garter, and on the 
death of the Earl of Leicester was appointed chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, having been two days 
previous elected high steward of the sister university. 
He only presided over one parliament, which met on 
February 4th, 1589, and was dissolved on the 29th of 
March following. His death occurred on November 
20th, 1591, and he was buried with great pomp in St. 
Paul's CathedraL His estates descended to his nephew 
the son of his sister by Sir William Newport. 

Hblioh, John, was appointed justic of Cheshire fo* 
one session at Flint, 24th April, 18 Bichard XL 

HBiaaNGTON BoBBRT DB, actod as vice-justice of 
Cheshire during the reign of Edward II (1814) 

Hbbbbbt, Edwabd, « as the third son of Sir Edward 
Herbert, cousin of the famous Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
bury, by Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Smith, 
Master of Bequests, and widow of Thomas Carey, the 
second son of the Earl of Monmouth. The subject of 
this notice was educated at Winchester, and at New 
College, Oxford, where he graduated as B.A. in 1889. 
He then went to the Middle Temple, and, becoming a 
barrister, migrated to Ireland, on his becoming 
attorney-general there. In 1688 he was knighted and 
made chief justice of Chester, and on October 28rd, 
1685, was promoted to the vacant office of chief justice 
of the King's Bench. On the flight of King James, 
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chief justice Herbert remained tme to his master and 
Joined the self-exiled monarch in France, where he 
was created Earl of Portland, and appointed to the 
nominal office of lord chancellor. When James's 
Protestant servants were dismissed in October, 1689, 
Sir Edward retired to Flanders, but afterwards r^ 
turning to France, he died at St. (Germain's in November 
1098. 

HiLLABT, RoGiB, of a Very ancient familj, which 
possessed large property in the counties of Lincoln, 
Warwick, and Stafford, was the son of William and 
Agnes Hillary, and is frequently mentioned In the 
Tear Books of Edward II-IIL He was raised to the 
Irish bench as chief justice of the Gommon Pleas in 8 
Edward III., wliere he remained eight years. He was 
then constituted a judge of the same court in Eng- 
land on March 18th, 1837, to the head of wfaidi he was 
advanced an January 8th, 1841. On May 9th, 1848, 
however. Soger Hillary made way for John de 
Stonore, on his restoration to the chief justiceship, r'-- 
oeiving himself, on June 4th in the same year, a new 
patent as a judge on that bench. In 1845 he dis- 
charged the duties of chief justice of Chester accord- 
ing to Ormerod. On the death of Stooore, Boger 
Hillary was, en February aoth, 1854, again constituted 
in his place, and continued to preside in the court for 
the short remainder of his Ufe. His death occured in 
June, 1857> and he was buried in the church of All 
Saints in Staffordshire. 

Holt, Jambs dbl, was constituted justice of 
Cheshire May 2nd, 1 Henzy V« 

HoBTON, BOGBB, possssssd the manors of Catton 
'and Brysingcotes in Derbyshire, in which county he 
was probably bom. Ormerod says he discharged the 
duties of justice of Chester in 1399, but Foss has no 
mention of him until he was called to the King's 
Bench on Juneieth, 1415. He died April 80th, 1423, 
and was buried at St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet-street. 
. HuLS, HuLSB, or Holbs, Huqh, is stated by Asti- 
mole to be the grandson of Shr William of the Hulse, 
' in Cheshire, by that knight's secend son David. He is 
mentioned as having been appointed a judge of the 
E3ng's Bench on May 20th, 1889. He discharged the 
duties of this office during the remainder of King 
Richard's reign, the whole of the reign of Henry IV, 
and during the first two years of the reign of Henry 
V. He also acted as locum tenets for s^'veral years 
for the justices of North Wales. He died in 1415, and 
was buried in the church of Watford, in Hertfordshire. 
On his tomb he is called Hugo de Holes. His wife was 



Margaret, daughter of John Domville, of Mobberley, 
in Cheshire, and his descendants were settled at Sut- 
ton Courtn<7, in Berkshire. 

Ed. 
confibkatign fotx-lobb. 
[1804.] The following is an extract from Mrs 
Herbert Martin's ** Memories of Seventy Tears," and 
is an item of fulk-lore that may be of interest to some 
of your readers. Speaking of people who have been 
sufferers from disease presenting themselves for re- 
peated confirmation under the impression that tiie 
bishop's blessing would cure everything, Mrs Martin 
cites a case that when Oilbert Wakefield was curate 
of Stockport* in 1778, a woman old enough to be his 
grandmother was confirmed for the fourth time, 
** because she found herself strengthened so much by 
the bishop's hands." A Rbadbb. 

Shbphbbd's Crrr : A RBMnnscBircB er Fobtt Ybabs 

Aeo. 
[1806.] The locality of Shepherd's Buildings— better 
known as Shepherd's City— is completely changed, its 
actual site being now occupied by the Heaton Norris 
Gas Works, Wellington-road Nortli. A few words as 
to the state of the place in 1824-26 may not be out of 
place. In the latter year Wellington-road was com- 
pleted, and from the plans given with Baines's Direc- 
tory, and that of the new line of road, it appears that 
these buildings were erected. There was a consider- 
able rise from the river to the land in Heaton NorriSi 
so the cavity was filled up so as to make a gradual 
ascent. The original level may be seen in front of 
the lower storeys of Heaton-lane Sunday School and a 
bye-road leading to a small mill by the front of the 
present Cotton Tree Inn wliich stood on the site of 
the road, and was taken down and set back. Tliis 
miU was eocupied in 1825-6 by Mr Gamaliel Potter as 
a check manufactory, and in 1832 it was occupied by 
Benjamin and Gtoorge Lake as a hat manufactory. 
The land on which Shepherd's buildings were situated 
was dose to this mill, and they wem on a level with 
Heaton-lane as seen from Wellington-road. The 
houses were down in a deep hole, and appeared miser- 
able and unhealthy. To convey an idea of the condi- 
tion o^ the neighbourhood I give an extract from the 
report on an inquiry into the sanitary condition of 
the labouring population of Great Britsin, presented 
to Parliament, July, 1842. Mr William Bayner, the 
medical officer of Heaton Norris district of the Stock- 
port Union, describes the condition of a part of the 
population of that place : " The localities in which 
fever mostly prevails in mv district are Shepherd's 
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Bufldiogs and Back Water-street, both in the tewn- 
■hip of Heaton NorrU. Shepherd's Buildings oonsist 
of two rows of houses with a street seyen jrards wide 
between them. Each row has back and front heuaes ; 
that is, two houses placed back to back. There are 
yards or oat conveniences ; the priyies are in the 
centre of each row, about a yard wide, and over them 
there is part of a sleeping room. There is no ventila- 
tion in the bedrooms ; each house contains two rooms, 
namely, a house-place and sleeping room above, and 
each room is about three jrards wide and four long. 
In one of theee housee there are nine persons belong- 
ing to one family, and the mother on the eve of her 
confinement. There are 44 houses in the two rows, 
and 89 cellars, all of the same size. They are let off as 
separate dwellings, and are dark, damp, and very low, 
there being not more than six feet between the ceiling 
and the floor. In the middle of the seven-yard street 
is the common gutter, or more properly sink, into 
which all sorts of refuse is thrown. It is a foot in 
depth. Thus there is always a quantity of putrefying 
matter contaminating the air, and a few yards further 
a part of the town's gas works. In many of these 
dwellings there are four persons in one bed. . . It 
is not to be wondered at that such places should be 
the constant foci of fevers. There is scarcely a house 
in these buildings that has not been affected with it 
— in some instances repeatedly." Such is the picture 
drawn by a gentleman of undoubted veracity. The 
force and power of property ownership and landlord- 
ism was so great that the local authorities had con- 
siderable diificully in coping with this gigantic evil. 
In this particular case the property could not be dis- 
posed of until a certain time, and this increased the 
difllcultieB of the authorities. But this state of things 
was brought to an end by the purchase of the property 
by the cjrporation for the purpose of enlarging the 
gas works. Studsnt. 

[1806.] Miss Jans Bubt, of Stockfobt.— At the 
beginning of this century, was bom in Stockport the 
young lady whose name is at the head of this query. 
In time she became connected with one of the Sunday 
schools in the town, and as such soon made a name 
for herself. She died about 1820. It is said that she 
left a voluminoua MSS consisting of Notes on books, 
and then passing subjects of discussion. Can any 
reader of Notes and Queries supply a few facts relating 
to her life, and stating if possible whether anything is 
now known of her MSS. J. E. Lawton. 
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Ghbskibb Junaas, Ghisf Jubticbs, amd Lobd 

Ghahgbllobs 

(No 8.) 

[1807.] The foUowing is a continuation of the pai^ 

ticulars relating to those Cheshire men who became 

judges, chief justices, or lord chancellors, as well as 

of thoae whose lives have become linked with the hie- 

toy of the county by acting as judges or justice! 

itinerant of the county : — 

ElALL, Hbbtbt, H^pointed vice-justice 14th Septem- 
ber, 178S. 

HAmnmxBa, Qrvfw. db, appointed judge of Cheeter 
along with John de Davenport, 16th June, 1886. 

H a ssat . t ., Sdwabd, created deputy judge of Chester 
18 Elizabeth. 

Hassall, Bichabd, appointed justice 22nd October 
82 Henry VIU. to 8 Mary (1640). 

Hassall, Wiluam, appointed deputy judge 20 
Henry VIIL 

Hawabdbn, Johh, appointed as locum tenons 17th 
November, 1486. 

Homfbbt, Duke of Gloucester, judge of Chester 
1427. 

Huxlbt, Bobbbt db, judge of Chester 1271. 

Htdb, Bdwabd, Earl of Clarendon, will ever be re- 
garded with admiration and reverence for his devoted 
adherence to Charles I. during his misfor'unes, and to 
Charles II. for nearly twenty years after. His service 
to both monarchs, and the influence he exercised in 
that eventful period, must necessarily occupy a large 
and interesting portion of the annals of the kingdom, 
and though the principles by which he was guided, 
and the motives which prompted him have been vari- 
ously represented according to the political bias of the 
writers who have recorded his actions, the almost uni- 
versal verdict, alter two centuries of investigation, is 
an unreserved acknowledgment of his loyalty, his 
wisdom, and his integrity. Edward Hyde, to whose 
ancient family Norbury, near Stockport, in the county 
of Chester, had belonged in regular descent from the 
time of the Conquest, was the third son of Henzy 
Hyde, of Dinton, near Hindon, in Wiltshire, by Mary 
his wife, the daughter and co-heir of Edward Lang- 
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ford, of Trowbridge, in the same oountj. Fobs says 
be was bom at the family residence at Dinton, Febru- 
ary 18th, 1006-9, whilst an old memoir printed in 1712 
gives the date of his birth as lOth Febniary, 1008. He 
was very carefully educated in his youth by the yicar 
of the parish, and in Lent Term, 1828, he became a 
student at Blagdalen Hall, Oxford, where he applied 
himself to indefatigable study. Here he took his de- 
gree of B.A., and b^gan his legal curriculum at the 
Middle Temple on February 1st, 1698, his uncle. Sir 
Nicholas, bang then treasurer. Early in 18S8 Hyde 
made so considerable a figure in his profession that he 
and Whitelocke, another famous Cheshire Judge, were 
chosen the representatiTes of their society to manage 
the famous mask given by all the four inns of court 
to the king and queen. During this time Hyde 
acknowledges that at first he gave himself up to gay 
society, and did not pursue his legal studies very in- 
dustriously, but still enough to enable him to paas 
respectably through his uncle's nightly examinations. 
Before his call to the bar he had been 
married twice, in 18S9 he married the daughter 
of Sir George Ayliffe, a Wiltshire family of highcen- 
nections, through which he became allied to the 
liaTquess of Hamilton. After six months of married 
life his wife died of smallpox, and it was with diffi- 
culty his father persuaded him to pursue his studies. 
Olaiendon remained a widower for three years, during 
which time he devoted himself to his books, ending 
in his being called to the bar. In 1682 he 
married Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
Master of the BCint, who was his companion in poverty 
and exile, but who was preserved to see him Earl il 
Clarendon, Lord Chancellor, and Prime Minister of 
England. He was called to the bar on November 
22nd, 1638, and received in December, 1684, a grant of 
the office of keeper of the writs and rolls of the Com- 
mon Pleas. In the first parliament of 1640 he was 
returned by two constituencies, Wootton Bassett and 
Shaftesbury, and elected to sit for the former. Here 
his abilities were soon discovered by the leaders of 
the House, and during its short session spoke against 
the encroadmients of the Earl Marshall's Court, of 
which in the second or '^Long" parliament of that 
year, representing then the boreugh of Saltash, in 
Cornwall, he procured the suppression. He was made 
chairman of many committees and as such several 
times stood forward in support of the 
royal prerogative and in defence of the Church of 
England. In 1641 he had his ihnst interview with the 
king, who was dedrous to thank him for his exertions 



in Parliament. This may safely be said to be the" 
stepping-stone to all the future honours and emolu- 
ments whidi were heaped upon him. On the r^ 
moval of the court to York he continued, at the 
king's reijuest, to give private information of all that 
was transacting in the House* supplying answera to 
the various declarations of parliament, whidi the 
king, to screen him from discovery, invariably oopiei 
with his own hand. The republican leaders, though 
they suspected Hyde to be the author, had mot suffi- 
cient evidence of the Uuct to Yiait him with the 
vengeance they contemplated. On March Srd, 1649^ 
he had so far pro gr e sse d in royal favour that the 
office of chancellor and sub-treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer was granted to him for life ; and he was ai 
the same time knighted and sworn a privy counsellor. 
Hyde remained in pariiament so long as he had* 
prospect of serving the king, but matters between 
the King and pariiament coming to extremities he 
joined his royal master at York. Little is heard of 
him during the avil Wars which followed, till the 
treaty at Uxbridge in 1644, at which he was one of 
the commissioners for the King, and where he shewed 
himself a strenuous asserter of the King's rigfatiL 
When it was determined to send Prince Charies to 
the west, Sir Edward Hyde was the one appointed to 
accompany him, and his interview with the king at 
his departure, on ICarcdi 4th, 1645, was the last he 
had with the unfortunate monardi. He attended tfa* 
prince at Jersey till July, 1646, when his higfanen 
went to France. Hyde remained at the former place 
for the two succeeding years, employing his leisurepn 
preparing his great work on tiie History of the Bebel* 
lion, some of the materials for wliich was supplied hf 
the King himself . In 1648 he ]<4ned lihe Prince^ ami 
was with him at the time of his lather'ki murder. 
Yet even there his position excited envy, and, with m 
view to his removal, a charge was invented that he 
was in intimate correspondence with CromweD* a 
charge which Charles refused to believe, and con- 
firmed Us faith in Hyde's integrity by entrasting 
him with the Great Seal on January 29th, 1658, with 
the title of lord chanceUor. The death of Cromwell 
on the Srd of September In the same year revived the 
hopes of Hyde to promote the restoration of ids lost 
dominions, and all the papers and dedarations to 
this end were of his drawing, and, in the king's nasM^ 
made sudi concessions and promises as to win many 
of the nobles in England to their cause. At length 
the way was declared dear; Richard Cromwell had 
s^aedhis abdication, and on the 29th May, 1660, 
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Byde made his public entry through the dty of 
London along with king Charles, and it is difficult to 
say which was most held in reverence. He now 
assumed his position as lord chancoUor, taking up 
bis residence at Dorset House, in Fleet-street, and 
and afterwards at Worcester House, in the Strand, 
tin he removed in 1667 to the palace he had built at 
tiie top of St. James's-street. In addition to his duties 
as lord chancellor, he took upon himself those of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and for some time, be- 
ndes the management of all the important business 
of the state, conducted all those neceftjary changes 
consequent on the renewal of legitimate government. 
His enemies, aided by the queen-dowager, again en. 
deavottred to promote his downfall, but Charles's con- 
fldenoe was not to be shaken, he disappointing Hyde^ 
enemies by calling him to the House of Lords on 
November 3rd, 1660, as Baron Hyde, of Hindon, and 
by presenting him with a royal gift of £20,000. On 
April 20th, 1661, three days before the coronation, the 
chancellor was advanced from a barony to avis- 
coanty and an earldom, by the titles of Viscount 
Cembury in Wiltshire (an eetate presented to him by 
tbe king), and Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancel, 
lor of England. This elevation for a time silenced his 
enemies, and for the next few years his influence at 
oonrt suffered no diminution. The king's brother* 
James, Duke of York, on the 24th November, 1659 
secretly married Anne, danghter of the lord 
chancellor, but the lords and ladies of Charles's profli« 
gate coort simply looked upon her as the duke's 
mfstrass. After mach importnning, the king caused 
the marriage to be duly acknowledged, and he^ 
daims f ullv recognised, thinking thereby to still the 
lord chancellor's remonstrances against the immo. 
fsJity so openly practised, and encouraged by the 
king himself, at court. It is stated that Anne, 
Duchess of York, afterwards Queen of England, and 
mother of queens Anne %nd Mary, was bom at the 
family residence of the Hydes, at Norbury, near Stock. 
port; but, while this is very probable, it is a state, 
ment that needs authenticating. Clarendon's credit 
at court now began sensibly to dedine, and, instead 
of listening to his reptoadies quietly, Charles began 
by ridiculing and mimicking tbe aged chancellor's 
over-strict formality, and from that began to make his 
policy a subject of attack, until the chancellor's 
enemies acquired such a mastery over the king and 
periiament that his downfall and min became 
inevitable. liany and different have been the ver. 
stops of Clarendon's disgrace and subsequent down* 



fall, but from a work before us, published shortly 
after his death, another version is given, which is set 
forth as being the real cause of the chancellor's dis- 
grace. Moreover, it is supported by Dr. Wellwood in 
his " Memoirs." From it we leam that it was one of 
the designs of the court par^ that parliament should 
settle such a revenue upon the king for life as should 
place him beyond the necessity of asking for more 
except in case of war, or some such extraordinary 
occasion. To this the lord high treasurer, the Earl of 
Southampton, he€urtily agreed, but Lord Clarendon, 
possessing a better knowledge of the king, secretly 
opposed it, and at a private conference between these 
twe noblemen on the subject, the chancellor, being 
anxious to bring the treasurer to his opinion, stated 
that he was better acquainted with the king's temper 
and inclinations, and finally succeeded in convincing 
the earl by stating ** that if such a revenue was once 
Settled upon him for life, neither of them would be of 
any further use ; and that they were not in all proba- 
bility to see many more sessions of parliament in that 
reign." This speech eventually reached the ears of 
the king, and he from that time not only 
abandoned the aged counsellor to his enemies, but 
aided them m their designs for his disgrace and over- 
throw. Clarendon had long been secretly hated by 
the different members of the court, but so long as he 
retained the cenftdence of the king nothing was said 
openly, but the moment the king turned his back 
upon him the chancellor was openly reviled. Satirical 
Andrew Marvel, in his advice to the Painter, could 
not, among the rest, forbear to have a fling at him 
in these opprobrious lines : — 

Bat 4uim'd mfl doaUy dano'd be Olanndlod, 
Our MVBnth Bdwud, vith aO hU houte and Una; 
Who. to diiot lilt dugen nf th* war, 
with Bristol, hoaads ne on tb« HoUaadtr. 
Vool««»i«dgowninMii Bells to flsht idth Bus. 
Dankirk, dlsmsntlss eeoUsad, foarrsls Fnmes ; 
And hopss h» now hath bnslnssB, shaps^ wad power, 
T* ont-Jssi our liTis,or his, sad 'sosps ths Tvywtr | 
And thit hs ystmay ses. «r» he go down. 
His desy O laHnda eii«M in a enwn. 

The last line being in allusion to his daughter's mar- 
iage with the Ehig's brother. Whilst the poUtical 
horison was blackening on all ddes round the aged 
statesman he suffered a severe domestic affiction in 
the death of his wife (1667). In the same year he was 
impeached for high treason after several previous 
attempts had proved futile. This was followed imme- 
diately by a bill being passed through the House for 
his banishment. The Qreat Seal was taken from hhn 
on the dOth August, 1667, and shortly afterwards he 
retired to .Fhmce» leaving behind him a justlflcatoxy 
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letter, which was an ample and satisfactory answer 
toall the charges laid against him. This, however, 
only tended to provoke the bile of the Commons, for 
on the 12th of December, the document was ordered 
to bo publicly buiued by the common bangsman. He 
bad no sooner got to France, however, than 
Louis IV being afraid of giving offence 
to England ordered him to quit the kingdom. 
After much wandering he returned to Bouen in 1674^ 
where he died en the 9th of December. His body was 
removed to England on the 4th of Januaiy, 1675, was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, an honour conceded 
on account of his aPiance to the Boyal family. 
During his career as Premier, Lord Clarendon 
passed through the House "The Corporation Act," 
*<The Act of Uniformity," ''The ConvenUcle Act," 
Five Mile Act," etc. As an author he is 
Odnspicuous for his ** History of the Bebellion," his 
"Justification,"'* Autobiography," and a number of 
essays. Whilst in the zenith of his fame be had the 
merit of promoting the establishment of the Boyal 
Society, and was elected chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. As a writer Lord Clarendon is thus re 
ferred to by Granger in his " Biographical History.'* 
He says: **Lord Clarendon particularly excels in 
oharacters, which if dra^n by precision and elegance, 
are as difficult to the writers, as th^ are agreeable to 
thejreaders of history. He is, in this particular, as 
unrivalled among the modems as Tacitus is among 
the ancients. They both saw those nice distinctions 
and specific differences in human nature, which axe 
▼isibleonly to the sagacious. He paints himself 5n 
drawing the characters of others, and we eveiywhere 
see the dear and exact comprehension, the un- 
common learning, the dignity, and equity of the Lord 
Cliancellor in his character as a writer." 
Besides his daughter inne, he left three sons, who 
gained some distinction in the reigns of James II and 
William III. The most eminent was Lawrence created 
Earl of Rochester. But the Chancellor's male line failed 
about the middle of last century. He is now repre- 
sented through the female Tne by Edward Hyde 
Yl'liers, 5th Earl of Clarendon. Ed. 



Miss Jane Bubt. 
(No. 1807.) 

[1808.] Miss Jane Bury was born at Hope-bill, nea, 
Stockport, in Cheshire, October 26tb, 1801. From an 
early age she gave promise of future talent, was 



amiable in disposition, but rese^/'d in manner. A 
taste for learning and self-culture was soon mani- 
fested. Possessed of a sini^nlarly retentive memory 
she took pleasure in committing to It long extracta 
from various authors, and when only ten or eleven 
years of age, volunrTn^y learned ?*i her playhours the 
whole of the third book of Milton's •< Paradise Lost." 
Her taste for the highest literature increased as she 
grew up, her thirst for knowledge increased, and she 
was most industrious and persevering in the pursuit 
of it. She loved learning for its own sake, and being 
very conscientious the religious Uterature of the day 
early assisted her mind to the formation of habits of 
practical religion. Her nr*id acquired a masculiao 
vigour, serieusness, and depth, uncommon in one of 
her sex at so early a period of life. She studied his- 
tory, natural philosophy, botany, &c., yet she did not 
neglect the lighter and more feminine accomplish- 
ments. No pedantty sulHed the fair picture before 
us— her needle occupied a due portion of her time- 
she was a good linguist and excelled in music. By 
her consistent life she adoi^ed her profession of 
of religion, and was much bdoved as a Sunday 
School teacher in Cross-street. One little girl reared 
s dioice plant with great care and presented it to her. 
Miss Bury's letters and journal show a well trained 
ndnd, and one governed by the best and highest senti- 
ments. She w^te ** Extracts and oh&ei /aUons," in 
which she displayed much judgment Her observa- 
tions on the ** Life of Wesley" and the *« Christian 
8«&bbath" are especially noteworthy. Can any corres- 
pondent name more of her literary work. This inter- 
esting life of promise was brought to an early termina 
tien by a short illness of five days. She died as she 
had lived, trusting and happy, on the 2nd of April , 
1822, in the 21st year of her age. A.E.S. 

Didsbury. 



[1809.] Chibhirb CATS.~Thereisasaylng in th*5 
country which describes mirth of a particular kind as 
** Grinning like a Cheshire Cat." I would like to 
know the origin of it if any of your oorrei^ndente 
could oblige. There is also a story currant about a 
panic of cats at Chester some 70 or 80 years ago. 
Wondering whether one could 1^^ any bearing on 
the other, I should be pleased to leani the facts of thig 
also. Q.0, 
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Noteg« 

Cheshibb Jcn>ox9, Chibf Juctices, and Lobd 

Ch&ncsllobs. 

(No. 9.) 
[1810.] The following is a continuation of the par- 
ticulars relatiBg to those Cheshire men irho became 
judges, chief justices, or lord cliaooe^ors, as well as of 
those whose lives have becoooe linked with the history 
of the county throu^^h the discharge of their judicial 
duties or by marriage :— 

Heoham, John, acted as judge in 1322. 

Heoham, Randulpsum, was associate judge with 
Begin aid Grey, 13 Edward I. 

Henjzy, Abbot of St. Wxbbdagb, Chester, was made 
judge of Chester 13ih January, 16 Richard II. 

Holland, John dr, was made judge of Chester and 
Flint for life. His patent is dated August 25th, 1381. 

Holland, Eobbbt, acted as judge of Chester from 
1308 to 1320. 

Holland, Thomas, Duke of Ezcester, was judge 
from 1420 to 1430. 

Htdx, Bobkbt, was the first cousin of the Earl of 
darendoD, both being grandsons of Sir Lawrence 
Hyde, and nephews of Sir Nicholas Hyde, chief 
justice of the King's Bench in the commence- 
ment of the reign of Ctiarles I. Bobert was 
born in 1595 at Heale, near Salisbury. He was 
called to the bar of the Middle Temple on February 
7tb, 1617. In 1640 he was elected recorder of Salis- 
bury, and represented that city in the Long Parlia- 
ment. At the Bestoration be was immediately 
knighted, and on May 31st, 1660, appointed a judge of 
Common Pleas. He was indebted to his noble rela- 
tive for his promotion <o the chief justiceship of the 
King's Bench, on October lOtb, 1663, where he pre- 
sided for about a year and a half. He was celebrated 
for checking the ItcenUousnes? of the press, and went 
ao far as to hang a printer for libeL He died May 1st, 
1665, and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Htdb Nicholas, to whose family Norbury, in the 
county of Chester, had belonged in r^ular descent 
from the time of the Conqueror, was the youngest son 
of liiwrence Hyde, of West Hatch, in Wiltshire, by 
Anne, daughter of Nicholas SybiU, of Chimbhams, in 
Kent. Admitted to the Middle Temple, he was called 
to the bar by that society^ and was elected their 



reader in 1617 and treasurer in 1626. In 1603. he 
entered Parliament as member for Chtistchurch, 
Hants. Through' the influence of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham he was nominated chief justice of the King's 
Bench on February 5th, 1627, and knighted. He pre- 
sided in the court only four and a half years, dying on 
August 25th, 1631, at his house in Hampshire. Sir 
George Croke described him as ** a grave, religious, 
and discreet man, of great learning and piety.'' He 
married Margaret, daughter of Arthur Swayne, of 
Farson, and left several children. 

Ingham, Oliveb de, was judge from 1322 (o 1344. 

Jeffbies, Edwabd, in conjunction with Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, was judge in 1714. 

Jbffaets, Gbobob, (Lord Jeffreys of Wem) is de- 
scribed as the ** veiy worst judge that ever disgraced 
Westminster Hall." He was the son of John Jeffreys 
of Acton, near Wrexham, in Denbighshire, a gentle- 
man of ancient stock, but of slender means, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir Thomas Ireland of Bewsoy, in 
Lancashire. Bom at Acton in 1618, his education 
began at Shrewsbury free school, and was continued, 
first at St. Paul's school in London, and then at West- 
minster under Dr. Busby. After leaving here he was 
apprenticed to a shopkeeper in St. Paul's churchyard. 
Being dissatisfied at the idea of being a mercer, and 
having a most litigious temper, he, by the aid of his 
grandmother, entered the Middle Temple (Campbell 
says Inner Temple) on the 19th of May, 1663, for the 
purpose of pursuing Lis le^I ftudies. He is next 
found at Kingston in 1666~the year of the plague- 
where he pleaded as a barrister, although he was not 
called to the bar until the 22nd of November, 1669, 
then being in his twenty-first year. At the age of 
twenty-three (May 17th, 1671) he was elected to the 
place of common Serjeant of the city of London, and 
recorder on October 22nd, 1678, having been knighted 
the year previous. Whilst recorder he distinguished 
himself by his overbearing disposition, and on account 
of which he was removed on petition from his post on 
December 2nd, 1680. It was in April, 1680, that Sir 
George was constituted chief justice of Chester, fol- 
lowed by being made king's Serjeant the following 
month. As chief justice of Chester he soon became 
notorious for his insolence and browbeating, and was 
described by Mr Booth (afterwards lord Delamereand 
Earl of Warrington) in his place in parliament as acting 
more like a jack-padding than with that gravity that 
becomes a judge." (JETorru't Lives, ▼. 881.) Qs 
November 17th, 1681, be was created a baronet, of 
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Bii]«(fcrode, in Bncldiigluunflhire, where he bad boofl^t 
■n estate and built a mansion. Dorinip the State 
Trials in 1683 he was, on the merits of his brutal 
natttxe» deemed to be the only person who could die* 
diaige the duties of chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
and was sworn in on the 20th September in that year. 
In that capacity he passed sentence on Algwnon 
Sklney, Titus Oates,Bichard Baxter, and others. Asa 
leoompense he was created Baron Jeffreys of Wem, on 
May 15th, 1680. But his excesses had not yet reached 
their dlmaz. After the defeat of Monmouth at Sedge- 
moor in July, 1686, a commission of flye judges were 
sent into the western counties to try those who were 
concerned in the rebellion, aod in order to give greater 
Importance to it Jeffreys was invested with the tem- 
porary rank of Uentenantpgeneral, and the command 
of a strong military escort that accompanied its pro- 
gress. All the gaols were crowded with the adherents 
of Monmouth. Commencing at unnchester and ter- 
minating at Wells, the unfortunate prisonetB at each 
place Tisited met with the full rigour of the law, and 
taking even the most faTourable account (Lingard's), 
Judge Jeffreys sentenced no less than 880 to death as 
iekms and traitors, and ordered 800 to be transported 
to the West Indies, besides many who were whipped 
and imprisoned. Thus terminated what has since 
oome to be known as the Bloody Assize— a question 
often asked and referred to in Notes end Queries. Asa 
suitable reward for his great seal in this matter he 
was raised to the head of the law, the Great Seal behig 
given to him, with the title of Lord Chancellor, on 
September 28th, 1685, less than a week after his re- 
turn. In January, 1687, Jeffreys presided at the trial 
of Lord Delamere for having ai^Ml Monmouth's re- 
bellion in Qieshhre, hut to the honour of the peerage 
of ie"gi*«<i there was an unanimous verdict of 
aoquittaL On the abdication of James, caused by the 
arrival of UVUliam Prince of Orange, Judge Jeffir^ys 
hid himself in Wapping disguised as a common saHor. 
Here he was discoverad by the populace, the military 
with great difficulty rescuing him from their fuiy. 
For safety he was conv^ed to the Tower, where he 
suffered from a compUcation of disorders, aggravated 
by his drunken habits. Qreat preparations were 
made for his trial, but he died before these were com- 
pleted on the l&th of April, 1689. There also he was 
first interred, but his body was removed in 160S to 
the Church of St Mary, Aldermanbury, where In 1810 
it was discovered in a vault near the communion 
table, enclosed in a leaden coffin with aplate inscribed 
with his name. He was married twice— first to Sarah, 



dau^^iter of Bev. Thomas Neeshem, and three months 
after her death contracted a second marriage with 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Bendworth, lord mayor 
of London, and MP. for that city, and the widow of 
Sir John Jones of Fonmon Castle, In Glamorganshire. 
He had several children, but only one son survived 
him. This was John, the second Lord Jeffreys, who 
rivalled his father in the power for drinking. He dying 
in 1708 without issue, the title became extinct. One 
of his daughters married Sir Thomas Stringer, who 
was a Judge of the Elng'tt Bench hi 1688-0. 

Jbktll, JosiPH, held the office of Mastsr of the Bolls 
for twenty-one years, from 1717 to 1738. He was the 
fourth son of the Bev. Dr. JeikyU^ a clflrg3rman in 
Northamptonshire, and was bom about 1668. In 1687 
he was called to the bar by the Middle Temple, and 
was reader in 1680. To his marriage with Elixabethy 
sister of Lord Chancellor Somers, be doubtless owed 
much of his rapid promotion. In June, 1687, he was 
made chief Justice of Chester, followed soon after by 
the honour of knighthood. On July 18th, 1717, he 
relinquished the chief Justfioeshlp of Chester for the 
more lucrative position of Master of the BeUs. On 
January 7th, 1785^ he was one of the three commit 
sloners appointed to hold the Great Seal. He died on 
August 19th, 1788, and was burled in the BoUs chapeL 
Leaving no issuer the bulk of his property descended 
to his nephew. Sir Philip Torke, then attorney-genersL 
Jbbvis, Joair, a member of the family of the Earls of 
St. Vincent, was the younger son of the next men- 
tioned Judge of Chester, Thomas Jervls, Bsq. John 
Jervis was bom on January 19th, 1809, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Though desUned for his father's pro- 
fession, and being for that purpose entered at Middle 
Temple, Idi love for a mUitary life induced him to 
accept a commission in the OaraUneers. tfoon, how^ 
ever, leaving the army, he resumed his l^gal studieSv 
and was called to the bar in the Easter Term, 1894. At 
first he travelled the Oxford, and then the Chester 
circuit, and in London he practised principally in the 
Exchequer. In the first Befbrm Perllament he was 
returned for the dty of Chester, iriilch he continued 
to represent till his elevation to the bench. On the 4th 
of July, 1846, he was made solidtOT'general, but on 
the 7th was promoted to the attomey^generalship and 
knighted. He discharged the duties of this office for 
four yeaxB, when on the 16th July, 1850, he was pro- 
moted to the place of chief Justice of Common Pleas. 
His Judicial powers were of the highest order, and his 
Judgments ** were models of lagal learning, accurate 
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xMSonlng, infff"^^"^ Benae, and almost faultless laa- 
giiaget"andwB8pronoanoed a Judge of the highest 
tank. He died on Korember Isfe, 1856, leaTing aiamily 
hy his wife, Catherine, daughter of Alexander Mundell, 

Jssvis,THOicAs,was created Judge February a4th, 

1824. 

jaBSOP, William, discharged the duties of Judge in 

1784. 

JoHSSyTHOMAs, ivas the second son of Edward Jones* 
Esq., of Sandfordt in Shropshire, l^ Mary, daughter of 
Bobert Powell, Esq., of The Park, in the same county, 
and was descended from an andent family, the nobility 
of which is traced by the Welsh heralds to a period 
fmiMm> than the Conquest His education was begun 
at the free sdiool at Shrewsbury, and completed at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of B JL hi 1682-3. He was called to the bar on 
May 17th, 1684. He represented Shrewsbury in the 
pu f^i^^m^fc of 1661. In 1671 he was made king's Ser- 
jeant. While boldmg that pontion he was knighted, 
and en April 18th, 1676, he was constituted a Judge of 
the KSng's BendL During the ten years he sat on the 
bendi he was engaged in most of the political trials 
that disgraced the latter part of Charles's reign and 
the commencement of that ef James U. In Trinity 
Term, 1680, the Court of Smg's Bendi having die- 
missed the grand Jury suddenly, so as to prevent an 
information agafaist the Duke of York, lord Clarendon's 
lon-in-law, for not going to church, the House of 
Commons directed Chief Justice Scroggs and Justice 
Jones to be impeached, but parliament bdng soon 
aftsr prorogued, the proceedings were not renewed. 
On September 29th, 1688, he was rewarded by bemg 
promoted to the place of chief Justice of the Common 
Fleas. On the accession of the Duke of York to the 
throne as James IL he was dismissed along with three 
other Judges. At the revolution three years later he 
was called to the bar of the House of Commons to 
answer for a Judgment delivered six years before, re- 
enlting in l^ behig cemmitted to prison until the 
prorogation of parliament. He died in May, 1682, 
and was buried at St. Alkmund's Church, Shrewsbury. 
He married Jane, daughter of Daniel Bernard, Esq., of 
Chester, by whom he had three sons. Ed. 

John Miltom's Conhbction wrrx Chbshibb. 
[1811.] It is known that the old church of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, London, where John Milton was mar- 
riedto Elizabeth Mmshull,stand8inthenew Queen Vic- 
toria-street, but only the lower part of the old tower 



remains as it was when he was married, the rest of the 
building having been destroyed during the great fire 
of London. The register, however, was saved, and 
was exhibited the other day at an antiquarian gather^ 
ing in the city, the following entry bdng shown to 
those present at the meeting : * John Milton, of the 
parish of St. Gyles, Crippellgate, and Eliiabeth Mln- 
shuU, of the parish ef St. Andrewe, Holbome, married 
by Ucence the 24th of February, 1668." The wife was 
Cheshire bom, and derived from an old family within 
the county. One of her kindred, Bichard Minshull, 
bom at Nantwich 1681, and who died in 1687, was 
noted for his attachment to the reformed religion. Mrs 
Milton was the daughter of Bandle Minshull, oflTHe- 
tastOB, near Nantwich. Her marriage was brought 
about by a cousin of hers. Dr. Paget, the intimate 
friend of her husband'8,but whether he wasa Cheshire 
man I have failed to ascertain. She died, itissaid,in 
1726, and was buried at her native pkee. It would be 
interesting to have copies of the registers of her bap- 
tism and buriaL 
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CmiSHTRB Gats. 

(No. 1808.) 
[1812.J In answer to ** 0.0.," in a previous num« 
qer of Notes and Queries, with reference to the 
origin of the saying relating to Cheshire cats, I am 
sorry not to be able to answer the first part of his 
query. On turning over my scraps, however, I find 
I have an account of the second part of his query, 
relating to the panic of cats in the city ot Chester 
many years ago, and forward it fer the edification of 
your roadors if you deem it worthy of a place in your 
columns: — 

About the time of Bonaparte's departure for St 
Helena, a respectably-d re s se d man caused a number of 
handbills to be distributed through Chester, la whkh 
he informed the public that a great number of genteel 
families had embarked at Plymouth, and would cer- 
tainly proceed with the British regiment appointed to 
accompany the ex-Empress to St. Helena ; he added, 
further, that the island being dreadfully infested with 
rats, his Majes^'s ministers had determined that it 
should be forthwith effectually cleared of those 
noxious animals. To faciUtate this important purw 
pose he had been deputed to purchase as many cats 
and thriving kittens as could possibly be procured for 
money in a short space of time ; and, therefore, he 
I publicly offered in his handbills 16s for every athletic 
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full-grown torn cat, 10s for every adult female puss 
and half-a-crown for every thriving, vigorous kitten 
that could swill milk, pursue a ball of tluead, or 
fasten its young fangs in a dying mouse. On the 
evening of the third day after this advertifcment had 
been distributed,the people of Chester were astonished 
with an eruption of a multitude of old women, boys» 
and girls into their 8treeU,all of whom carried on their 
shoulders either a bag or a basket, whicli appeared to 
contain some restless animal Every lane was thronged 
with this comical procession, and the wondering spec- 
tators of the scene were involuntaxily compelled to re- 
member the old riddle about St. Ives : " As I was 
going to St. Ives I met a man with seven wives, 
every wife had seven sacks, every sack 
had seven cats, every cat had seven kittens, 
kittens, cats, sacks, and wives, how many men 
weregoing toSt. Ives?" Before night a congregation 
of nearly 8000 cats was collected in Chester. The happy 
bearers of these sweet- voiced creatures proceeded (as 
directed by the advertisement) towards one street 
with their delectable burdens. Here they became 
closely wedged together ; a vocal concert soon ensued, 
the women screamed, the cats squalled, the boys and 
girls shrieked treble, and the dogs of the street howled 
bass, so that it soon became difficult for the nicest 
ear to ascertain whether the canine, the feline or the 
human tones were predominant. Some of the cat- 
bearing ladies, whose dispositions were not of the most 
placid nature, finding themselves annoyed by their 
neighbours, soon cast down their burdens and began to 
box. A battle royal ensued. The cats sounded the 
war-whoop with might and main. Meanwhile the 
boys of the town, who seemed mightily to relish the 
sport, were actually employed in opening the mouths 
of the deserted sacks, and liberating the cats from their 
forlorn situation. The enraged animals t)oundedim. 
mediately on the shoulders and heads of the com- 
batants, and ran spitting and squalling and clawing 
along the undulating sea of skulls towards the walla 
of the houses of the good people of Chester. The 
citizens, attracted by the noise, had opened tlie win- 
dows to gaze at the fun. The cats, rushing with the 
rapidity of lightning up the pillars and then across the 
balustrades and galleries, for which the town is so 
famous, leaped slap-dash through the open windows 
into the apartments. Never, since the days of the 
celebrated Hugh Lupus, were the drawing-rooms of 
Chester filled with such a crowd of unwelcome 
guests. Now were heard the crashes of broken china ; 
the howling of affrighted dogs, the cries of distressed 



damsels, and the groans of well-fed citizens. AU 
Chester was soon in arms, and dire were the deeds of 
vengeance executed on the feline race. Next morning 
above 500 dead bodies were seen floating on the river 
Dee, where they had been ignominlously thrown by 
their two-legged victors; the rest of the invading host 
having evacuated the t.owD, dispersed in the utmost 
confusicn to their respective homes. 



[1813] Obiqin of the English People.— A few 
weeks ago there appeared in your Notes and Queries 
some articles relating to the coronation stone, in 
which I took very great interest, as they related tD a 
subject on which a very great amount of ignoraace 
prevails. The answers given to the queries showed 
such a high degree of research, and were put in such 
a form, as to render controvesy on the point impos- 
sible. Would any of your learned contributors be 
kind enough to answer me the following question, as 
I have searched all the histories of Ch«at Britain in 
vain for a reasonable answer to the question. Who 
are the British people, and where did they come 
from ? The only answer the histories give, is, that they 
are a mixed race who came from Northern Germany 
and Denmark. This answer seems to me to be 
equivalent to saying that Yankees come from America. 

Inquireb. 

Because. 
Some drink to make them wide awake, 

And some to make them sleep. 
Some drink because they merry are, 

And some because they weep. 
Some drink because they're very hot-, 

And some because they're cold ; 
Some drink to cheer them when they're young. 

And some because they're old. 
Some drink to give them appetite, 

And some to aid digestion ; 
Some for '* doctors says it's right,** 

And some without a question. 
Some drink when they a bargain make, 

And some because of loss ; 
Some drink when they their pleasure take. 

And others when they're cross. 
Some drink for sake of company, 

While others drink more sly ; 
And many drink, but never think 

About the reason why. 
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Satubdat, Noyembeb 29THy 1884. 



GhS&DLB BiKOSBS' BU£B8. 

[1814.J The roles just adopted by the ringers at 
Gbeadle Parish Church afford such an excellent basis 
for the guidance of other bodies of campanologists in 
this and the neighbouring dioceses, that we offer no 
apology for their publication in eztenso :— 1. That we 
ring at aU times and in such a manner as the rector or 
his representatives, the churchwardens, shall permit. 
2. That we shall practise at least one night per week. 
8. That on Sundays we shall be in our places ready 
te start the bells half-aa-hour before the time ap- 
pointed for services, and that any ringer being late 
shall pay a fine of threepence. 4. That the charge 
for ringing a whole day shall not be less thaa four 
guineas; and for one peal not less than one guinea; 
and that any ringer who is unable to take his place 
on any spedal occasion shall be allowed to find aa ef- 
ficient substitute, and allow that substitnte such pro- 
portion of his pay as shall be determined by a majority 
of the ringers. 5. That any ringer being absent on 
Sunday momiog or evening, or at any other usual 
service on week nights, and not sending a good sub- 
stitute, shall pay a fine of sixpence, except in case of 
sieknees. 6. That any ringer, or other person acting 
as such, for breaking a stay shall pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding 2s. 7. That upon any special occasion of 
ringers or ringer, or his substitute, absenting himself, 
be shall pay a fine of 6d for each peal. 8. That we 
•void all unnecessary noise or loud speaking in the 
performance of our i^ork. 9. That no gross conduct 
sball be allowed in the tower belfry at any time. Any 
ringer so offending shall be liable to dismissal with- 
out notice. 10. That new ropes shall be provided at 
the discretion of tlie churchwardens, and that each 
ringer be entitled to the old rope attached to the bell 
he rings. 11. That there shall be a foreman ringer 
appointed by a majority of ringers, who shall be the 
representative to tiie churchwardens, and whose duty 
it Shan be to oil the bells regularly. 12. That all dis- 
ptatea shall be referred to the rector and churchwar- 
dens by the foreman ringer. 18. That the foreman 
ringer receive 2s per quarter more than the ordinary 
riogers. 14. That the foreman's extra quarterly salary 
be paid out of the fines, and If not sufficient fines in 



band, the difference be made up by the ringers inequ>'l 
proportions. 

Ed 

Maogottt Johnson, as an Abt CBmc. 

[1815.] A short time ago I came across the follow- 
ing moi by that Cheshire celebrity. Lord Flame, and 
which you may perhaps deem worthy of place in your 
columns. One day he was shown a picture done by 
an indifferent hand, but which was,aevertheless, mudi 
commended, and his opinion was asked as to its merits. 
** Why, truly," said he, *' the painter is a very good 
painter, and observes the Lord's Commandments." 
" What do you mean by that, Mr Johnson?" said one 
who stood by. *' Why, I think," answered he, " that 
he hath not made to himself the likeness of anything 
that is in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or anything that is in the waters under the earth." 

Blacdesfield. A. M. 

Township or Pownall Fxb and Fulshaw. 

[1816. j By the kindness of Mr Dale, I got a peep 
into an old Pownall Fee chest, kept at Lindow Work- 
house. There are in it many old removal orders, 
bonds for bastardy, &c., &c., and an old township 
book. These are of no intrinsic or legal value what- 
ever to the township ; but, yet, many things of special 
interest to the antiquary might be found among them 
I am in hopes that I shall get the loan of these old 
papers, and if so from time to time furnish your 
columns with copies of those whidi may be of interest 
to your readers. 

Whilst I was looking through these old papers, 
which lie higgledy-piggledy in the box, my eye fell 
on a sheet of lawyer's foolscap, with some scores of 
red wax seals upon it. The paper also was on a nine- 
penny stamp, evidently a very formal affair. Upon 
examination I found it to be a document relating to 
the enrolment of the militia in the year 1782. One of 
the points of Interest in the paper is that at that date 
Pownall Fee and Fulshaw were together as one town- 
ship. Another is that we see the ancestors of many of 
the local families. The only one that I can recognise 
as having lived in my day is Isaac Sumner, evidently 
the old shepherd of Lindow, who died about fifty 
years back, aged about ninety-five, and who would be 
over twenty years of age when this document was 
signed. I think this is the only person whom anyone 
living now can remember :— 
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Articles of Agreement made and con- 
cluded on this ninth day of March in 
the year of our Lord 1702 By and 
amongst the parties whose hands and 
seals are hereunto fixed in manner 

following First It is mutually agreed on by and 
among the parties to these presents That if any one 
or more of them happen to be ballotted or fJlotted * 
as a Militia man for the county of Chester so long 
as they shall be inhabitants of Pownall Fee and Ful- 
shaw in the Parish of Wilmslow and County of 
Chester aforesaid That then and in such case it is 
hereby mutually agreed amongst the said parties 
hereto that every one or more of the said parties so 
ballotted or allotted shall be freed from serving as 
a Militia man in the Royal Cheshire Militia by every 
partie hereunto subscribing his name and seal 
paying into the hands of the sud Constable of the 
said Township or his order their full and propor- 
tionate share of so much money as shall find or hire 
a Man or Men toserve in his or their room when and 
80 often as leagually required 

And furtheritismutuaUy agreed on by andamongst 
the parties afores^d that if any or one remove out 
of the said Pownall Fee or Fulshaw aforesaid by 
reason of servitude or otherwise so as not to be an 
inhabitant thereof for the future his name shall be 
obUterated and dashed out at his or their own 
request first having p^d of their arrears if any at 
their departure as also shall every persons name be 
dashed out when over age they first paying of their 
arrears if any 

Also if any person happen to come in an inhabitant 
f«r the future he or they shall and may have the 
privilege of coming into the said Article being sub- 
ject to the same But if any one or more Inhabitant 
now liable to be ballotted shall refuse or neglect to 
come into the said Articles as above for the space 
of one month from the date hereof shall be esduded 
from coming in at all without the consent of the 
major part of the said parties hereto 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents 
for the due performance hereof Do bind themselves 
and every of them by themselves in the penal sum 
of five pounds to be paid upon Demand upon non- 
performing of the said ArtJdes 

As Witness our hands and seals the day and year 
first above written 
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SUFBBSTITION IN SHVTLAND. 

[1817.] In a recent article on the Traditions of tha 
North, Sheriff Bampini has the following to say on 

the superstitions of the Inhabitants of Shetland : ^AH 

fishing communities are superstitious, bat the Sbet- 
lander has an additional title to be so in his Norse 
descent. Old myths still linger in out-of-the-way 
localities, infiuencing the motions and moulding the 
conduct of many a fisher family. . . . A belief ia 
trows, elves, mermen, and mermaidens is universal* 
Wraiths and portents receive implicit cradenoe. . . 
A woman washing her husband's dothes in a bam 
sees his trousers fill with water, and infers from that 
an intimation of his approaching death. . . . Spey 
wives and dealers in diarmsaad incantations stiU ply 
a roaring trade. There are drunken old hags in Ler- 
wick itself who earn their livelihood by imposing op- 
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oa the credulity of igncant sailors and ailly servant 
girls. 

The influence of the eyil eye is as well known in 
Shetland as m other parts of the world. But to rank 
an evil tongue in the same category of malefic potency 
Is a refinement in superstition unknown to the folk- 
lore of the majority of people. ** Nobody must praise 
A child or anything they set a value on, for if any- 
thing evil afterwards befalls it,'' this will be attribu- 
ted to the tongue that spoke of it. i his was called 
** fore- speaking/' and persons so forespoken could only 
be loosed from their enchantment by being washed in 
a water of which the concoction is kept a prelound 
secret. A relic of Popery seems to linger in the super- 
stition which formerly restrained some of the lower 
dasses from eating or drinking on Sunday till after 
divine service. But it is difficult to find either rhyme 
or reason for the beliet that, if two infants that have 
got no teeth meet in the same room, one of them will 
die inmiediately after. To have one's way crossed, 
particularly by the minister, when you go a-fishing, 
is reckoned unlucky. At lunerals in the country di^ 
tricts it was usual to lift three clods and fling them 
one by one after the corpse. Many of the old people 
still ooUect wreck or driftwood with which to make 
their coffins, a custom which doubtless originated 
more in necessity than in sentiment. 

A. Pbtbrs. 

GUIUOUB dOPXBSTITIONS. 

[1818.] The following superstitions are prevalent 
throughout many parts of the British Isles : 

It is unlucky for a funeral to cross your path. 

If a lady completes a patchwork quilt she will 
never be married. 

Qxey horses at a wedding are lucky. 

It is lucky to eat mince-plesat several houses at 
CSizistmas-Ude. 

Tumbling up stairs, meeting squinting persons, put- 
ting on a garment wrongside up, cutting the top-side 
of a loaf before cutting the bottom, and being fol- 
lowed by a strange dog when going courting, are all 
considered lucky omens. 

Here are unlucky ones : 

To say your prayers at the foot of the bed ; to see 
the new moon through glass ; to dry writing by the 
fire ; for a bnde to look in the glass after she is com- 
pletely dressed ; and to see a raven early in the morn- 
ing. 



The following is a curious belief about magpies : 



Two— is aoirtti; 

Three -a wedding; 

Woar—m birth. 

And this about the days of the week : 

Bom on Maoday, health ; 

Tueedaj, wealth ; 
W edneede y for good fartln' ; 

Thondaj, loeee d ; 

Friday, eroesea ; 
Aad EUtQxday aignlflwi nolhing 

J. WalKBB. 
Origin of thb English Pboplh. 

iNo. IS .3.) 
[1819.] Tour correspondent, ** Inquirer," in last 
week'e issue has brought forward a very important 
subject, one I hope your numerous readers will deem 
well worthy of their careful study. I shall feel happy 
to contribute what evidence I may be able to adduce 
from historical, etheic, and philological sources in 
support of our Israelitish origio. I consider this sub- 
ject of the greatest importance to all Britain's sons 
and daughters who are fast peopling the world, and 
whose destiny and vote is to civilise and fill the whole 
earth with fruit. The question, who are 
the progenitors of the British people, has 
been and still is a perplexing problem 
to many of our historians, but we have reason 
to believe that the mist is gradually clearing away, 
and that we are now about to learn our true origin, 
which will be a marvel to the whole world. 1 read 
with much gratification '* Inquirer's " note, and quite 
agree with him in saying that much ignorance pre- 
vails regarding the subjects discussed a few week 'ft 
ago in your valuable *' Notes and Queries " columns. 
Before I advance with the subject I would kindly 
suggest a change in the heading by substituting the 
word *< British" in place of ** Enjjlish," because the 
latter name, strictly speaking, would only apply to 
that portion of the British race found in England. If 
** Inquirer " will grant the change it will, I think, give 
more satisfaction, espedaUy to your Scotch and Welsh 
readers, who are somewhat jealous, and do not agree 
with making << English" apply to them. Bfr 
Forster, M.P^ when in Scotland a short time ago, was 
compelled by his Scotch audience to use the word 
** British" and notBUo'^ish. Tlie apparent mixture 
of races found in the British Islands are, according to 
our best historians, originally one and same people. 
General histories tell us that we are a conglomeration 
of races, and that our forefathers were nothing better 
that a lot of savages, wild and uncivilised, but hear 
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what 8ir W. Temple says : — ^ It is absurd to suppose 
that a people who were so imbued with the spirit of 
government, that thej have with little difficulty made 
laws for Uie greater part of Europe, if not for the 
world, could be, as they were called by the Romans, a 

barbarous people They had their national 

records, which were called Runes, written in the Runio 
characters ; and because they excited the jealousy of 
the Romish priests, they ordered tbem to be burnt." 
("Watchmen of £phraim/' by J. Wilson.) We have 
only to read early literature, fta, to show the absurdity 
of such statements as are found in our ordinary 
histories. Our forefathers were not savages, neither 
are the British folk a mixture of racea. It is false to 
vty so in the fisoe of such testimony as that of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, who says :~" The invasion of the 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes, and Northmen changed the 
language of Britain but added no new physical element, 
therefore we must not any more talk of Celts and 
Sax' >B8, for all are one. I never lose an opportunity of 
rooiiiig up the false idea that the Celts and Saxons are 
different races. .... So then, the up shot is 
that we are all one pt ople.'' (** Banner of Israel," Sep- 
tember, 1884.) The various tribes we shall have to 
taring under discussion are as follows: — (1) Welsh 
Eymri, (2) Celtic "Ancient Britons." (3) Picts and 
Soots, (4) the Scythian Angles, (5) the Teutonic or 
Gothic Saxons, (6) Frisians, (7) Danes, (8) the Normans 
or Northmen. These were all originally one and the 
same people, who came into these islands under various 
tribal distinctions and at different periods. Previous 
to Egbert's reign (827 S.C.) there were eight tribes or 
kingdoms located in force in these islands called by 
historians " the Octarchy." Prior to that date, one 
tribe, the Tuatha de Danaans, had occupied North- 
west Ireland, followed by another, the Milesians. These 
made ten tribes. The last, or eleventh, to join the 
main body in these " Isles of the West" was that of the 
Northmen or Normans. (1066 S.C.) The above, *- 
trust, will be sufficient as an introduction to thi'» 
highly important subject. I sincerely hope more able*^ 
pens will come forward and assist in solving thi 
wondeiful problem. In conclusion, I may say If your 
correspondent ** Inquirer" will grant the change sug- 
gested, I will gladly proceed with the subject. Li^. 

The Masher. — '* So you are the new girl," said the 
Maeher to a pretty waiter lasa in a Manchester hotel ; 
" and what name are we to can you?" "Pearl," said 
the maid, with a saucy toss of her head. *' Oh," asked 
the Masher, " are you the pearl of great price ?" " No, 
I'm the pearl that was cast before swine," retorted the 
pretty waitress. There was a long silence. 
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And After Um eama nrxt tha iddll DtoenlMr ; 
Tat he through many fnatiag which ba mada. 
And great bonflra* did mol the eold lamember ; 
His MTioor'B hitik hia ndnd no mooh did glad. 
Upon a ahagicy-baardad goati ho vade^ 
wherewith 

And In hiB hand a broad deepe tnwla be beaxes. 



Theaama wherewith Dan Jove on tender yearaa, 
Xhey aa^ waa nooriaht by th' Idonn aayd ; 



Of wfaioh he freely drinks an health to all hia peeiea. 

Spmasa. 

[1820.] December, dark December new has come, 
and brought witli him the shortest day and longest 
night : he turts the mist^like rain into ice with the 
breath of his nostrils, and with cold that pierces to 
the very bones, drives the shivering and houseless 
beggar to seek shelter in the deserted shed. How few 
and apt are the words Shakespeare has used to paint a 
perfectlpicture of winter in ** Love's Labour Lost." He 
begins by describiag the icicles hanging down the 
wall, and Dick the shepherd blowing hia nails to 
warm them, with the same breath that he bk>ws into 
his porridge to cool it. Next he tells us how Tom 
drags huge logs to the great hall fire, which he would 
rear on the andirons, for grates and coal were not in 
use in Shakespeare's time ; then f oUowb Marian with 
red raw nose, the milk frozen in the pail she carries 
pitying the poor birds she saw outside shivering in 
the snow. Every line here of the great i)oet is a 
picture of winter, though only painted in words. 

Birds now begin to find it difficult to get sufficient 
food to keep them from starving. In fact many perish 
annually through cold and want of food, many being 
picked up during the Winter frozen and dead. Therobin 
may now be seen in all the glory of his red vest. What 
a brave heart he must have to sing at such a season 
Beside the song of the robin, the green ivy helps to 
give life to the desolate scene. Then thcve are the 
bright holly-bushes, with their rich cluster of crimson 
berries, which throw quite a cheerful warmth around 
the places in which they grow, and recall pleasant 
visions of the coming Christmas, and the hi^py faces 
they will flash upon when reflecting the sunny blaze 
from the snug warm hearth. Here and there, though 
never very conmion, we see the mirth-provoking 
misletoe, generally growing on old apple and haw- 
thorn trees, thought it may sometimes be seen on Uie 
oak. Tne black hellebore, better known as the Christ- 
mas roee^ is one of the prettiest flowete now seen out 
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of doors, though but seldom met with now-a-days, 
unless it be in some old-fashioned garden. Another 
carious sfarub that now occasionally flowers is the 
GFlastonbury-thom, which long ago was beliered nerrw 
to bloom until Christmas>day. Primroses and snow- 
drops sometimes make their appearance this month, 
even under the most unfavouTiible circumstances, and 
M the month advances daisiee will bei^in to peep 
aboTe the ground here and there, frightening grim 
<dd Winter, and telling him that if he does not hurry 
•long he will And himself overtaken by that lively 
youngster Spring. 

December is the most popular month in the year for 
festivals and saints' days. The festival of Christmas 
is regarded as the gruatest celebration throughout the 
ecclesiabtical year, and so important and joyous a 
solemnily is it deemed that a special exception is made 
in its favour, whereby, in the event of the anniversary 
falling on a Friday, that day of the week, under aU 
other circumstances a fast, is transformed into a festi- 
val. Of other saints' or feast days there is 8t. Nichol- 
as on the 6th ; the conception of the Virgin Maiy,8th ; 
St. Thomas's Day on the 2l8C, or shortest day ; St. 
Stephen, 86th ; St. John the Evangelist on the 27th . 
and Holy Innocents' Day on the 28th. 

Oiristmas, however, is the festival of the month. 
The eves or vigils of the various ecclesiastical festivals 
throughout the year are, according to the strict letter 
of canonical rule times of fasting and penance ; bat 
in several instances, custom has appropriated them to 
yery different purpoees, and made them seasons ef mirth 
and jollity. With Christmas Eve the Chriitmas holi- 
days may, practically, be said to commence, and in 
common parlance comprehend a period of nearly a 
fortnight, ending on Twelfth Day. The whole of this 
■easoB is a Jovial one* abounding in entertainments 
and merrymaking of all sorts, but it is very much 
dumged from what it used to be with our ancestors in 
feudal times. For a picture of Christmas Eve in the 
olden time, we can desire none more graphic than that 
famished by Sir Walter Scott in ^'Marmion," but 
which want of space compels us to omit. 

To investigate the origin of many of our Christmas 
CQStoms would necessitate the wandering far back 
iato the regions of the past, long ere Julius Caesar had 
set his foot on our shores or St. Augustine preached 
l|ie doctrines of Christianity to the men of Kent. Two 
popular observances belonging to Christmas are more 
especially derived from the worship of our Pagan 
ancestors — the hanging up of the mistletoe and the 



burning of the yule log. As regards the former of 

these practices, it is well known that, in the religion 

of the Druids, the mistletoe was regarded with the 

atmost veneration. The burning of the yule log is 

an ancient Christmas ceremony transmitted to us 

from our Scandiuaviau ancestors, who, at their feast 

of June, at the winter 8)liice, used to kindle huge 

bonfires in honour of their god Thor. The bringing 

in of the ponderous block was the most jtiyous of the 

ceremonies observed in feudal times. In connection 

with this custom Herrick has some inspiriti-ig stanzas^ 

of which the following is one: 

Ooma briog with a noise, 
Xy mnij, omrj bojSt 

Thie Ohilstaiu los to the fldng, 
WhUe my nooA dune ihe 
BidsTonaUbetiM, 

And dzink to toot hearts' daalriiig. 

Of the differeat local customs attached to this 
annual festival it would be simply impossible to 
refer in the space of a short article, and only a p«^ 
sing reference can be made to those of our own 
locality. In Cheshire it is regarded as a sign of ill^ 
luck if a squinting person enters the bouse while 
the log is burning, and a similarly evil omen attached 
to the arrival of a barefooted person, and, above all, 
of a ilat-footed woman. We are given to understand 
that the farmers of Cheshire pass a rather na* 
comfortable time at Christmas, seeing that they are 
obliged for the most part during this period to dis- 
pense with the assistance of servants. According to 
an old custom servants engage themselves to their 
employers from New Tear's Bve to Christmas Day and 
for the seven days which intervene leave their 
masters to shift for themselves whilst they resort to 
the towns to spend their holiday. Mumming, although 
it is practised in some parts of the county, is bat 
little known in comparison with some of the adjoining 
counties, where it forms one of the chief features of 
the festival in some of the country villages. The 
waits, however, seem to be universally known, and 
were established as far back as 1400. Amid so many 
popular customs at Christmas, full of so much sweet 
and simple poetry, there is perhaps none more charm- 
ing than that of the Christmas carols, which celebrate 
in jovous and yet devout strains the nativity of our 
Saviour. The practice appears to be as ancient as 
the celebration of Christmas itself, and we are in- 
formed that in the early ages ot the church the 
bishops were accustomed te sing carols on Christmas 
day among their clergy. Milton, in the twelfth book 
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of *' Paradise Lost," thus filludes to what may be 
regarded as the first Christmas carol: 

Wm plaoe of bizth a loleniB angel tolli 
To rimpto ahepherds, kteplng watoh by oighk ; 
Thfliy gkdlj thithar haste, and txj a qmn 
Of aqaadioo d angela hear )ua oarol rang. 

To Htockport and to Manchester, however, belongs the 
honour of giving to the world the tune and words of 
our present principal Christmas hymn, although Dr 
Byrom's words have been, and are, in some parts of 
the country yet sung to other notes than those of 
Wain Wright's, yet every year the above combination 
spreads further and wider. In fact, to hear the verses 
of Byrom's to any other tune, has come to have any- 
thing but a Christmas-like sound. 

The decorating of churches, houses, and shops with 
evergreens at Christmas, springs fr'^m a period far an- 
terior to the revelation of Christianity, and seems prox- 
imately to be derived from the custom prevalent 
during the saturnalia of the inhabitants of Home orna- 
menting tlieir temples and dwellings with green 
boughs. The use of flowers and green boughs as a I 
means of decoration is almost instinctive in human 
nature. The Jews employed it in their feast of Taber- 
nacles ; the ancient Druids and other Celtic nations 
hung up the mistletoe and other green branches to 
propitiate all the woodland sprites, and a similar usage 
as we have seen, prevailed in Rome. In churches the 
decorations remain till the end of January, but in ac- 
oordanoe with the ecclesiastical canons, they must all 
be cleared away before the 2nd of February, or Candle- 
mas day. In private dwellings the same holds good, 
superstition in both cases holding it a fatal presage if 
any of these sylvan ornaments rsBiain beyond that 
date. Herrick thus alludes to the popular preju- 
dice: 

Dewn irith tlM zosemaiy, and so 
Down wilh the oaies and mistletoe; 
Down with the holly, Me, all 
Wherewith ye dnst the Ohztetnus bsIL 
That BO the superstitions find 
Mo one least btanah left there behind ; 
Wot look, how many leaves than be 
Negleoted there, maids trast to ma, 
So many goblias yon shall see. 

Christmas cheer and its preparation has undergone 
many changes since the time when the boar's head 
occupied the first place at the Uble. The noble shr- 
loin of beef, geese, turkeys, capons, fcc., were also 
served then as now. Mince-pies were popular under 
the name of mutton pies so early as 1596. At that 
time, too, there was one national dish which was held 
indispensable. This was frumety, furmety, or fur- 



mante, as it was variously pronounced. Our national 
dish of plum-pudding dates from about 1675. 

Amongst other folk-lore oi Christmas we find thai 

on the whole the coming year is to be a prosperous 

one. In support of this we quote the following from 

an old song tti the 15th century, preserved in the 

Harleian MdiS. in the Briiibh Museum, in which* 

speaking of Christmas Day falling on a Thursday, it 

ssys: — 

Tf Ohzistmas day on Thnnday ba^ 

A wyniy wyntyr se shalle yee, 

Uf t^ndes and weders all wreetad. 

And harde tempestes stronge and thyeke. 

The somer shalbe good anddiye. 

Oomys aad bestes shal molty^e ; 

That year ys good kmdes to tylttae ; 

And kjnges and pxynoes snail dye by skylla. 

What ehylde that d«ye borne bee. 

He shalle have happe right well to the, 

Of dedus he shalbe good and stahylle. 

Of speohe and tonge W7se and reasonabjUa. 

Who so that daj any thette abowta, 

He shal be shente wythowten dowto; 

And yf Btikenee on that daye bety da. 

Hit shal sone from the glyde. 

December, like the three preceding months, derives 
its name from the place which it held in the old 
Boman calendar, where the year was divided, nomi- 
nally, into only ten months, with the insertion of sup- 
plementary days to complete the period required for 
a ' revolution of the eartli round the sun. By the 
ancient Saxons, December was styled JFuUsr-nunat or 
winter month ; a teirm which, after their conversion 
to Christianity, was changed to Hdigh-fnonat, orho^ 
month, from the anniversai'y which uocurs in it of 
the bu*th of Christ. Among the modem Germans De- 
cember is still, from this circumstance, distinguished 
by the epithet Christ-vummt, 

The following is the weather-lore of the months— 
Agvsen Chriitmas makes a fat ehurshyssd. 

light Ohzistmas, Ught wheatsheaf, 
Dark Ohdstmas, heaty whsatsheaL 

Thunder in Deeember p ie sag M faJitweathsr. 

Deoembei's frost and Janoaiy's fieod 
Kerer boded the hnsbandman good. 

A warm Ohzistmas, a eold Baster, 
A gzeen Ohzistmas, a white Bastar. 

As the day langtheos the eold v 



OaieiN OF THE Enqlish Pboplb. 

(No. 1611.) 

[I82I]. In reply to your correspondent ** Inquirert" 
of last week, I submit the following eztiacts, taken 
from a work now in my possession : — 
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The following reasoniDg and facta have been 
given for the purpose of showing that the ancient 
Britons were descended from ABhkenaz,the son of 
Gomer, the son of Japheth :— 

** Herodotus, who has been jostly termed the Father 
of History, because one of the oldest and best his- 
torians unconnected with the Bible, and who flourished 
about 450 b.c., has given some, account of all the 
natiouB that were then known. He says that the 
most remote inhabitants of the west of Europe were 
the Kynetfls. His words are these: — ' Cemmendng 
with the Geltffi, who, except the Kynetee, are the most 
remote inhabitants in the west of Europe.' The Celt» 
were the ancient (Huls who inhabited the country 
that skirted the German Ocean, France, &c. Beyond 
these, to the west, were no countries except Britain 
and Ireland. Consequently the Kynetn* whom 
Herodotus places to the west of the Celtce, must have 
been the inhabitants of the British Islee. The name 
was anciently acknowledged by the aboriginal Britons. 
Furthermore, Ashkenax being the eldest son of Gomer, 
who was the eldest son of Japheth, who was the eldest 
son of Nciah, his descendants called themselves Cymry 
(pronounced Kymry), which means, in plain English 
• the first race.' Hence the Greek writers, adopting 
their own term, called themselves Kimmerioi, and the 
Latins Cimbri ; and Cymry is the veiy name by which 
the aborigines of Britain have uniformly distinguished 
themselves from the remotest antiquity up to the pre- 
sent moment. And their own language, which they 
have retained through all revolutions, they have in- 
variably called Cymraeg which means * the language 
of the aborigines,' or * the language of the first race,' 
and which is now spoken in Wales. 

** If we had been utterly destitute of information 
respecting them, we might reasonably suppose that 
the branch of the primitive family that first occupied 
this island would bring with them Che religion which 
had been known in the world from the creation, 
which had been preserved in the family of the Noah, 
and which, to a greater or less extent, must have been 
carried, by the different bodies who left the plains of 
Shiusr at the period of the dispersion, to the several 
localities they were destined to inhabit. We migh^ 
therefore expect that the religion of the first inhabi' 



It is vorthy of obssiTSTlou that Um part of Britein 

Mi Um tcaUami, and witUn sigh* of OmI, whieh It now 

•aUad Kaat, alwaji bora a sliiiUAr detlgiuiUon, one tiuti is imj 
analogoiii to tha SinatM of Bwodotoi. and the jnt of lbs 
anBtaai Jteitona. HmmoUm Latlnfl oaUod it Osnttom and tbs 
BaauBS JUaAwntHjht, or SntJah nan's oountiy. 



tants of Britain bore some resemblance to that pro- 
fessed by the Hebrew patriarchs before the giving of 
the law. An examination of the subject will show 
that this resemblance is very evident, and in some 
particulars remarkably striking.f The first inhabi- 
tants of Britain also believed in the immortality of the 
soul. There is abundant evidence that the Druids 
taught this doctrine. Following the mode of compu- 
tation adopted by Moses, in his account of the 
Creation, the ancient Britons called their week, as do 
their descendants at this day in Wales, with-nos, 
* eight-nights,' and their fortnight, pythew-nos, ' fif- 
teen-nights. ' This is a remarkable circumstance, and 
shows how closely the Britons adhered to the customs 
that had been handed down to them by Noah and his 



sons. 
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8. HOLCBOFT. 



f The priadttvie snd tn» raUgi«i, ooniFiejed from Bhinar to 
•11 parts ol tbebabitabte globo, ■winmeil almott in •vecy ooimtrj 
a dlflotent name, in ooneeqiieiiee of the diflcMBoe of lemciuge 
whieb vwrywhen prevailed. Amoag Um anelent Hindooe tt 
wae eailed Bnekmeniem, and ita miautara Braekmana; among 
the Ohaldaana Wiadun, and ita aiiBiaiara ^^ae Man ; among the 
Pualana Maglam, and ita miniatera Magi ; among the Oreeka 
Prieatbood, and ita miniatera Piieata; among ibe Gaula and 
Aneiant Biitona Dnddiam, and ita mioisten Dmida— all ajnony- 
mana terma, impljiag *' Wiadomand Wiae Man." * Pileatbosd 
and Fxleata.''-JaBMa ** Patriaiebal Bailgion,'' f. M. 



Thb Quakeb's Watch. — A person of the denomina- 
tion of Quaker once took his watch to the maker, with 
the following words: — *' Friend, I have once more 
brought my erroneous watch, which wants thy 
friendly care and protection. The last time be was 
at thy school he was no ways benefited by thy in- 
struction. I find, by the index of his tongue, that he 
tells false, and that his motions are wavering and un- 
settled, which makes me believe he is not right in the 
inward man. I mean the mainspring. I would have 
thee improve him with thy adjusting tool of truth, 
that, if possible, thou mayest drive blm from the 
error of his wajrs. Imagining his body to be foul, and 
the whole mass corrupted, purge him with thy clean- 
sing stick from all pollution, so that he may vibrate 
and circulate according to truth. I will board him 
with thee for a few days, and pay thee when thou re- 
quirest it. In my late bill thou chargest me with the 
one-eighth of a pound sterling, which I will pay thee 
also. Friend, when thou correctest him, do it with- 
out passion, least by severity thou drivest him to 

destruction. I would tiave thee let him visit the sun's 
motion, and learn his true calculation table and 
equation, and when thou findest him conformable to 
that, send him home with a Just bill of moderation, 
and it shall be faithfully remitted to thee by thy true 
friend". 
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Chishibb JuDQBSf CtoMw JgsncM, AMD Load Csan 

CBLL0B8. 

(Mo. 10.) 

[18S2.] The following is a oontinaation of the 
farUculan relating to those Cheshire men who became 
Judges, chief justices, and lord chancellors, as well as 
of those whose lives have become linked with the 
history of the county through the discharge of their 
Judicial duties or by marriage : — 

Kbnton, Llotb (Lord Eenyon). The career of this 
eminent judge affords another striking instance of how 
genius and industry may overcome all difficultieB, and 
when united with modesty and good conduct, may 
raise the possessor from a subordinate position to the 
highest dignity in the state. The subject of this 
notice was the son of Lloyd Kenyon of Bryn in Plint- 
iftiire,a magistrate of that county, by Jane, daughter 
ef Robert Eddowes, of Eagle Hall, in the county of 
Chester. He was bom in Gredington, in Flintshire, on 
October 5th, 1732; and after passing through Ruthin 
Grammar School, in Denbighshire, then in high repute, 
and in which Lord Keeper Williams, was formerly, and 
chief Baron Richards more recently a pupil, was 
articled to Mr Tomkinson, an attorney at Nantwidi 
There ¥rith extraordinary diligence and assiduity he 
mastered the elements of his profession. It was de- 
cided that he should seek his fortune at the bar, and 
accordingly he was entered at ididdle Temple, and 
wascalledto thebar on February 7th, 1756. During 
his years of pupilage, and for a long interval after, he ' 
lived in a small set of chambers in the Brick Court in 
the Temple. The small means which his father allowed 
him obliged him to live with the greatest economy 
and he was proud even in his prosperity of pointing 
out the eating house in Chaocery-lane in which he and 
Denning and Home Tooke used to dine together at the 
cost of 7id per head. He was regular in his attendance 
en the different courts, particularly the Chancery, and 
travelled the Welsh and Oxford circuits. Interposing 
sometimes as amicus curios with some abstruse law or 
forgotten clause in an old act of parliament, he 
attracted the attention of Lord Thurlow, whose idle 
habits required the aid of a laborious helper ; and he 
was soen Joined with Mr Hargrave in doing privately 
the work for which the great man received the credit. 



This assistance was well rewarded; for not long after 
Thurlow became lord chancellor he gratefully conferred 
on his *' devil " in 1780 the chief justiceship of Chester, 
an office most gratifying to Kenyon, as it not only gave 
him honour in his own country, but confirmed the 
standing he had attained at the bar. In the same year 
he was returned member of parliament for Hindonin 
Wiltshire. Kenyon was advanced to the attorney- 
generalship in March 1782, but in April 1783 both he 
and his patren. Lord Thurlow, were turned out of 
office by the Coalition. In December of the same year, 
however, he was re-appointed under Mr Pitt, but did 
not hold the place above three months, receiving the 
office of master of the Rolls on March 80th, 1784, and 
also the honour of a baronetcy on July 24th. In the 
new parliament he was elected for Tregony. After 
presiding at the Rolls Court for four years, he was 
raised, on the resignation of Lord Mansfield, to the 
headof tbeCeurt of the King's Bench on June 9th 
1788, and on the same day was created peer by the 
title of Lord Kenyon of Gredington. He presided over 
this court for nearly fourteen years, and his death , 
which was hastened by his grief for the loss of his 
eldest son, occurred at Bath on April 14th, 1802. He 
was buried in the family vault at Hanmer, where there 
is a monument with his effigy by Bacon, Junr, and an 
inscription recording his piety and worth. He married 
Mary, daughter of George Kenyon, of Peel, in Lanca- 
shire, the elder branch of the family and had by her 
three sons. 

Kniqhtlbt, John bb, appointed justice of Chester 
1397 and 1402. 

Lact, Rogxb di, was descended from the before 
mentioned Eustace Fits- John, a justider in the reign 
of Henry I, whose son Richard Fitz-Bustaoe, constable 
of Chester, married the daughter of Albreda, widow of 
Henry de Lacy, by her second husband, Robert de 
Lizures, and had by her a son John, whe 
assumed the name and arms of Lacv on 
becoming possessed of the property of the 
ancient family of De Lacy. Roger was the son of this 
John by Alice de Vere,the sister of William de Mande- 
ville, and on the death of his father in 1179 inherited 
the constabieship of Cheeter. He aooompanied King 
Richard to the Holy Land, and was present at ihe 
sieges of Acre and Damietta. He also held a high 
place in the confidence of King John, and by him was 
made Sheriff of York and Cumberland. Among the 
many valorous acts of his life it is related of him that 
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f, daring Chester fair, that Banulph, Earl of 
OheBter, was beseiged by the Welsh in the castle of 

Bothellan, he proceeded with a body of loose and un- 
armed people collected there, and delivered the earl 
from his danger. For this timely assistance the earl 
granted him " magisterium omnium leocatorum et 
meritricum totius Gestreshire," which he afterwards 
transferred to his steward, Hugh de Dutton, and his 
heirs. That he acted as justicier appears from fines 
which were levied before him in the tenth year of his 
reign. He married Maud de Glere, sister to th® 
treasurer of York Cathedral, and, dying in January 
1812, was buried in the Abbey of Stanlaw in Cheshire 
He was succeeded by his son, the next-mentioned 
John. 

Lact, John dm (Earl of Lincoln) was the son of the 
above Soger de Lacy by Maud de Glere. -Though 
King John continued to him the favour which had 
been extended to his father, it is evident that some 
suspicion of his loyalty existed, inasmuch as, when the 
castle of Dunington was committed to his charge in 
July 1214 he was called upon to provide four of his 
vassals as hostages for his faithful services. He 
nevertheless joined the insurgent barons, and was one 
of the twenty-five who were appointed to enforce the 
observance of Biagna Charta. About 1218 he made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and nothing more was 
heard of him for about four years, when it is stated 
that he and his wife Margaret had a grant of the 
chase of Wjmbumeholt. He continued loyal for the 
remainder of his life, and was entrusted with the 
ihrievalty of Cheshire in 21 and 24 Henry III, and 
with other honours and privileges. He twice filled the 
office of justice itinerant in 1226 and 1288. His wife 
Margaret was the daughter of Bobert de Quinoey by 
Hawise, daughter of Hugh Cyveloic, Earl of Chester, 
and one of the cobeirsof her brother Banulph, Earl of 
Chester, who had also been created Earl of Lincoln 
On the death of Banulph without issue, the earldom of 
Lincoln was granted to this John de Lacy. He died 
on July 22nd, 1240, and was also buried in the Abbey 
of Stanlaw in Cheshire. By his wife Biargaret, who 
•orvived him, and was afterwards married to the Ear^ 
of Pembroke, he had a son Edmund, whose son Henry 
the third earl of this name, died in 1812 without male 
teae. 

Lbach, John, was bom on August 20th, 1700, at 
Bedford, where his father, Bichard Bedford, carried on 



the business of a coppersmith. Intended for an 
architect he was articled to an eminent firm in that 
profession, but preferring law he entered the Middle 
Temple in January, 1785. He.was called to the bar in 
1790, and selected the Home and Surrey circuits. In 
1795 he was appointed recorder of Seaford,and in 1806 
was returned as its representative in parliament. He 
enjoyed the confidence of the regent by whom he was 
appointed chancellor of the duchy of Cornwall in 
February 1816. To this the year following was added 
the chief justiceship of Chester. On January 9th, 
1818, he was appointed vice-chancellor of England and 
knighted ; and in May 1827 he was nominated master 
of the Bolls. In this office he remained till his death 
on September 16th, 1884, when he was buried at Edin- 
burgh. 

LxicBSTXB, BooNB DB, was the son of Sir Nicholas de 
Leicester, who possessed large estates in Cheshire, by 
Margaret, the daughter of Geoffrey Dutton, and widow 
of Bobert de Denbigh. He became a justice of the 
Common Pleas in 1276. Peter Leicester of Tabley, his 
lineal descendant, was created a baronet on August 
10th, 1660, but the title became extinct in 1742. A 
daughter, however, married Sir Peter Byrne, baronety 
whose grandson, Sir John Fleming Leicester, (the 
surname having been assumed) was created Baron de 
Tabley on July 10th, 1826. The title is now held by 
his son G^eorge, who assumed the surname and armf 
of Warren only, in lieu of those of Leicester in 1882. 

LsaH,JoHH, discharged the duties of justice itin- 
erant of Chester in 1886, and also during part of the 
zeign of Henry IV. 

Lbqh, Pnthb, was judge of Chester during the reigni 
of Bichard II and Henry IV. 

Lbqh, BoBwrr, father of the above John« was jasUoe 
itinerant during the same King's reign. 

Lnwknob, Sir Bichabd, is returned along wi 
Henry Townsend as judge of Chester in 1680. 

Lhxington, John db, was the eldtst son of Bichard 
de Lexington, a baron so-called from a manor of that 
name near Tuxiord in Notts. One of his earlieit 
judicial appohitments was that of judge of Cheeter, 
There is also evidence of his having held the Great 
Seal atdifFerent periods between 1288 and 1258. H« 
vnarried Margaret Merlay, but left no issue. His 
property devolved, on his death in February, 1257f on 
his youngest brother, Henry, Bishop of Linoeln. 

Llotd, Mabmaduxb, was appointed judge of Chester 
in conjunction with Sir J. Whitelock in 1682, also again 
in 1626 along with Sir J. Bredgeman. 
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LoTBix, SALiLTmsL, was the son of Bernard Lovell 
of Lapworth in tbecoonty of Warwick, and was bom 
about xiie year 1819. He was called to the bar of 
Gray's Inn in NoTomber 1656. In 1682 was appointed 
recorder of London, and in 1696 farther advanced to a 
Judgeship on the Chester circuit. On June 17th, 1706 
when nearly ninety years of age, he was appointed 
baron of the court of Exchequer. Here he sat until his 
death, on May Srd, 1713. One of his sons, Samuel 
Loyell, also became a Welsh judge, of whom a 
ludicrous anecdote is told, of his refusing, when over- 
taken by the tide near Beaumaris, to mount the 
coachbox to escape drowning unless a precedent could 
be quoted for a Judge doing so. 
> LxrrwTCHS, Edwabd, was the son and heir of William 
Lutwyche, of an old Shropshire family of reepectr 
ability. In June 1661 he was called to the bar at 
Gray's Inn, and made King's sergeant and knighted on 
February 9th, 1684. In October, 1685, King James con- 
ferred upon him the chief justiceship of Chester, and 
raised him to the bench of the Common Pleas od April 
2l8t, 1686, where he continued to sit till the abdication. 
He died in June, 1709, and was buried at St. Bride'st 
London. 

LTNDHDBflrr, Lord, see Copley, J. S. 

Ltttblton, Edward, was the grandson of Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton, a family established at South 
Lyttleton in Warwickshire. He was judge of the 
Chester circuit in the early part of the 16th century. 

Ltttlbton, Edward, (Lord Lyttleton), was great- 
grandson of Thomas Lyttleton, youngest son of the 
above Sir Thomas, and son of the last-mentioned judge. 
Edward Lyttleton was bom at Mounslow in 1589, and 
took his first degree in arts at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1609. He was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple. His early reputation in his profession is 
proved by his being, on his father's death in 1621, ap- 
pointed to succeed him as chief justice of Chester. On 
December 7th, 16S1, he was elected recorder of London, 
and in October, 1634, further advanced to' solicitor- 
general and knighted. He was promoted to the r ffice 
of chief justice of the Common Pleas on January 27th« 

1640. During the Long Parliament, on January 18th, 

1641, be was made lord keeper of the Great Seal, and 
created Lord Lyttelton of Mounslow. For the next 
four years he led a troublous life, being constantly 
threatened with removal by the Commons. He died 
on August 27th, 1645, and was buried in the cathedral 
of Christ Church, Oxford. His peerage died with him. 
His first wife was Anne, daughter of John Lyttelton 



of Frankl^y, and his second wife was Elizabeth, one <^ 
the daughters of Sir William Jones, the judge of the 
King's bench, and widow of Sir Gtoorge Calverley of 
Cheshire. 

Maoclisfisld, Babl OF, see Parker, T. 

Eb. 

Lbtcbstbr Faiolt. 
[1828.] The following appears in the Bav. B. H. 
Blacker's ** Inscriptions in the Parish Church of 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire " (privately printed), p. 
8, and is interesting for containing some additional 
particulars of a member of this family whose name 
will be found in the Leycester pedigree in Ormrod's 
•* Cheshire " (2nd ed., i, 507) :— 

" Sacred to the memory of 

Gboror Lrycsstbr, Esquire, 

of Toft, in the county of Chester, 

who died at this place the 16th April, 1809, 

in the 74th year of his age, 

and whose remains are interred in a vault 

on the south side of this church. 

His loss will be long regretted, 

and his memory revered, 

by his family, 

to whom bis kindness and affection were 

unremitting and invariable; 

by his neighbours, 

who beheld in him 

an instructive example 

of unostentatious piety, beneficence, and candour; 

and bv his Countrv, 

to whose service, 

in the temperate, zealous, and upright discharge 

of the functions of a magistrate, 

and of every other pubUck duty 

incident to his situation, 

his whole life was 

uniformly, peculiarly, and most usef uUy 

devoted." 

B-Salterton, Devon. T. N. Brushfibld, M.D, 

Origin of the English Pboplb. 
(Nofl. 181S, isao.) 

[1824.] I read S. Holcrof t's extracts with much 
interest, but do not agree with their contents, neither 
do I think they would bear the test of modem criti- 
cism. The extracts support the theory that the 
Ancient Britons (Eymric element) are of Japhetic 
origin. To this I make objections. No doubt the very 
earliest inhabitants of these islands were Japhetic, but 
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that does not show they would always be found here. 
Whence came the Ancient Britons ? They wero, accerd- 
ing to history, Asiatics, and came from Central Asia — 
t.e., Persia, Media, Armenia, and the adjoining 
countries. Sharon Turner, our best historian, whose 
evidence is unimpeachable, says **Some of the 
Phoenicians, Carthagenians, and Greeks, either visited 
Britain or were acquainted with it, and the Romans 
ultimately conquered and occupied it. But the great 
masses of the population which have successively 
planted themselves in the British islands have sprung 
from the nomadic class. The earliest of them that 
reached the northern and western confines of Europe 
— the Eimmerians and Celts — may be regarded as our 
first ancestors; and from the German and Gothic 
nations, who formed (with the Scythians) the second 
great flood of population into Europe, our Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman ancestors proceeded.*' (Hist. 
An.-Sax. 1, pp. 20-22.) The following is culled from 
The Banner of Israel, Nov. 7, 1883, " It is acknowledged 
on all sides that the ancestors of the British people 
were chiefly supplied from two great sources termed 
by ethnologists the Celtic and Teutnnio races. The 
former is generally divided into two branches, termed 
respectively, the €kie1ic and Cymric Kelts, which com- 
prised all the Ancient British, though severally known 
as Gaels, Cymry, Caledonians, Ptcts, and Scots. . . 
The Teutonic race includes the Saxcns (chief of whom 
were the Angles or Engels), the Frisians, Jutes, Danes, 
and the Normans, all of whom were essentially one and 
the same in race and nationality, and «<hich (with the 
previous arrivals at various epochs) have come to- 
gether and got welded into one great modem nation 
the British people." At present I only purpose dealing 
with that portion noticed in 8. Ho!croft's extracts 
called the Cymry. Who were the Cymry? History 
ghows thai the Ctmbri of Jutland, known to the 
Bomans, tlie Cimraeru of the GreekSj the Qimiri of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the Khumri of the Nimroud 
obelisk are one and the same people, and Professor 
Bawlinson, following Sharon Turner, admits that the 
identity of the Cymry of Wales with the Cimbri of the 
Bomans " seems worthy of being accepted as an his* 
torical fact upon the grounds stated by Neibuhr and 
Arnold." The Cymry of Wales, or Cimbri of the 
Bomans, were the same people the Greeks knew l^ the 
name of Oimmerioi. Homer and Heredotus mention 
them at having an antiquity now reaching to 2,500 
years, and they are traced from Asia to the Crimea (o 
Cimmerian Chersonesus), to which land they gave its 



name, derived from their own (Hist An.-Saz , by 
Sharon Turner, vol. i., bk. 1, chap. 2). Tliis same 
Cymry, Cimbri, and Cimmerii appear in Assyria as the 
** Gimiri" of the Assyrian inscriptions. Sir H. Baw- 
linson says '*The ethnic name of Gimiri" (the equiva- 
lent of Cimmeru or Gtomerim, according to his brother. 
Professor Bawliason) "occurs in the Cuneiform 
records. The Gimiri (the tribes) first appear in the 
Cuneiform inscriptions as a substantive people under 
Esarhaddon about 684 b.c." He also says ** The ethnic 
name of Gimiri is the Semitic equivalent of the Arian 
name Saka. . . . The Babylonian title of Gimiri, 
as applied to the Sacae, is not a vernacular but a 
foreign title." (Bawlinson's Herod, i, 196 ; ill., 150 • 
iv., 170). This trace of connection between the Gimiri 
and the Cimmerii occurs in the seventh century before 
Christ, just about the time when ten-tribed Israel 
was finally cast away in b.c. 678. (lia., 7-8; 2 Kings, 
17-28.) The question now comes. Who were these 
Cymry, Cimbri, Cimmerii, and Gimiri, whom we may 
trace from Wales, Cumberland, through Europe, north 
and east, to the scene and time of the exile of the Ten 
Tribes of Israel? We will let the Nimzoud obelisk 
answer for us. The inscriptions found oh this monu- 
ment are of the date bjo, 858-828. The one we shall 
notice runs as iollows :—** The tribute of Jehu, the sob 
of Omri (Yahua-abil-Khumri), silver, gold bowls» 
vessels, goblets, and pitchers of gold, with sceptres for 
the king's hand— all these I have received." The Bev. 
Dr. Hinoks, of Belfast, was the one who first discovered 
the name Jehu on this obelisk, and gives the date of 
the relic as about 875 b.o. (See Athenaum, Dec. 27» 
1851.) Another Assyrian inscription respecting 
Tiglath-Pileser II., runs thus, ** The land of Beth (or 
Brit.) Khumri, the population . . . the goods of 
its people ... to Assyria I sent. Pekah, their 
kmg, they had slain. I appointed Hosea over the 
kingdom. I received from them as tribute 10 talents 
of gold, 1000 talents of silver, and sent it to Assyria." 
With this inscription compare the Biblical account 
given us in 2nd Kings, 15, 29, 80. (See Banner of 
Israelf Nov. 21, 1888.) Jehu, though reaUy the son of 
Jehosaphat, is caUed the son of Omri because the 
Assyrians considered him the legitimate successor of 
Omri, who was the most famous king of Israel from the 
time of Solomon until his day. The Assyrians called 
their captives (Israelites) Kumri or Khumri, after 
Qhumrior Ghomri (the name is spelt variously* 
though phoneticaUy it is one), who built the capital of 
Israel— tVs, Samaria, which latter is ito Greek nama 
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from Shemer, the owner of the hill. (See 1 Kings, 16, 
28, 24.) The authorised version has dropped the in- 
itial Oh, translating the naipe Omri; for the Hebrew 
Is Ohomri and Qhumri, and the Assyrian equivalent is 
Kaumri or Khumri (See Banner of Itrad, Nov. 21, 
1888, article by J. Thomson.) II the evidence above 
has any weight at all, its whole testimony is to the 
•ffect thvt those Ancient British known as Cymry, 
must be descendants of the ten-tribed House of Israel. 
If so, they must, of course, be Semitic, sprung from 
Shem and not Japheth. The con'^usion is that by the 
testimony of* our best ethnographical writers, the 
Cymiy of Wales, traced back through their migrations 
through Europe as the Gimbri, to the Cimbric 
Ghersonese; as the Gimraeru to the Crimea; as the 
Oimiri to Mesopotamia and Assyria, were there the 
same people originally known by an Aryan name 
Saka ; while in Western Asia their Semitic designation 
was Khumri, the very name the Welsh bear to-day I 
The Sacae or Saxons, therefore, were identically the 
same race called by their Assyrian name Khumry by 
the Semitic tribes; but Sacae by the Aryans. (Ex- 
tract from Historical Ai^uments, &c., Philo-Israel.) I 
am indebted to the just-mentioned work for a good 
portion of the above evidence. Much more could be 
advanced to show that the Welsh are really Israelites, 
which I hope to give another time. Begarding the 
Ancient Britons following the Mosaic computation re- 
specting the week and fortnight,! may say it would with 
more consistency show their Israelitish origin rather 
than Japhetic We only read of the Israelites observ- 
ing and keeping the commandments and ordinanees 
given by Moses. I trust the above will be readily 
understood by your numerous readers, and be of in- 
terest to them. I shall feel happy to continue this 
subject when *' Inquirer" replies to my previous letter. 
I shall in time have 8o*nething to say respecting the 
very earliest inhabitants known to have existed in 
these isles of the west. Lba. 



[1825.] In reply to your correspondent **Lea,''I 
gladly accept his suggestion in changing the heading 
from « English Raou " to *' British Race," as I bad fully 
intended from the first that it should be, and, as he 
suggests rightly, English race would be decidedly 
wrong, as they only occupy a portion of the three 
kingdoms, whereas British would cover the whole. 
Would your correspondent ** Holcrof t " kindly give the 
author's name of the book from which he obtained 
the extract from Herodotus, because I recollect seeing 



some maps of the world of the time of Herodotus, and 
I must confess that if his ideas of the distant nations 
of his time were as hazy as his geography, it would not 
be wise to accept all Ids conclusions, which should bo 
thoroughly sifted by someone skilled in the sifting of 
evidence. Imquibbb. 

[L626] Chbistgphbb Milton.— The subject of this 
query was a brother of John Milton, the poet, anent 
whom a query appeared in your columns some weeks 
ago. It is said that Christopher, who became famous 
as a judge, married liis wife from the neighbourhood 
of Stockport. Is this true? If so, can any reader of 
Notes and Queries throw any further light thereon* 

0.0. 



Absbncx of Mind. — A man who had occasion to 
provide himself with a pair of new shoes took the 
measure of hU own foot to a nicety, intending to send 
a boy to the shoemaker's, about three miles distant, 
to fetch him tlie shoos. Something, however, occurred 
to prevent the boy from going, and the man resolved 
to go himself. He accordingly set off on his journey, 
and was about half-way on his road when he suddenly 
stopped short, scratched his head, and muttered to 
himself : " IVe forgot the measure.'' Back he went 
to procure it, and then proceeded to his original desti- 
nation. Here he learned with astonishment from the 
shoemaker that he might have saved himself the 
trouble of going back for the measure, lor his foot 
would answer far better. 

A RoTix Laumdbiss. — ^The American journals relate 
an interes' ing incident in connection with the sojourn 
of the Princess Louise in Bermuda. On the day before 
the reception tendered her at St Oeorge'9, Bermuda, 
the Princess Louise went for a solitary stroll along 
the shore ; and, after a time, becoming thirsty, she 
stopped for a drink at the cottage of a negro fisher- 
man. No one was there but*' auntie," and she was as 
busy as could be ironing a shirt for **ole man " to wear 
at the reception. The Princess asked for a drink. " Fsa 
no time to bodder getting water fo' you," was the 
reply. " Tse fea'ful busy, for Fse bound to see da 
Queen's chile to-morrow." " But if you'll get me a 
drink, I'll iron while you do so," said the thirsty 
Princess. The offer was accepted; the Princess 
finished the shirt, and got her drink, and then revealed 
her identity. When the old n^gress recovered from 
surprise she declared that neither her ** ole man " nor 
anyone else should wear that shirt again* 
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Satttbdat, Dkcembeb 20th, 1864. 



^l^otos. 



Ghbbhibb Juboxs, Chief JvstiCEa, and Load 

Ghancvllors. 
(Ka 11.) 
[1827.] The foUowiog is a coatlauatioa of the par- 
ticulars relating to thoftd GheBhire men who became 
Judges, chief justices, and lord chancellors, as well as 
of those whose lives have become linked with the his- 
tory of the county through the discharge of their 
judicial duties or by marriage : — 

Mackwobth, Hshby, was a judge at Chester, in 
1049. 

Mandevillb, GBsiiTBBT, (Earl of Essex), was 
appointed in 1166-7 as a justice itinerant to hear 
criminal appeals throughout England, and was en- 
trusted with the expedition against the Welsh, during 
which the earl fell sick at Chester, and died there on 
October 21st, 1167. 

Mavsfixlo, Jaxbs. Under the act f ogr the regulation 
of attorneys the father of Sir James Mansfield, who 
was an attorney practicing at Ringwood in Hampshire, 
is entered on the roll in November, 1790, as John James 
Manfield. It has been a question when the nauie was 
altered to Mansfield, and what was the motive. In 
1754 the subject of this notice was nominated a lellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, by the name of Man- 
field, but on his takhig his B.A. degree in 1756 he 
signed his name Mansfield. In 1758 he was called to 
the bar. He was returned as member of parliament 
for his own university in 1774, and in 1780 was 
appointed solicitor-general. In 1799 he was constituted 
chief justice of Chester, and five years afterwards 
succeeded Lord Alvanley as chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, in April, 1804, and was knighted. This post he 
resigned in Hilary vacation in 1814, and died on 
November 23rd, 1821. 

Mabsbatx, Samubl, appointed judge of Chester in 
1818 and again in 1821. 

Massy, Rxcha.bd, acted as vice- justice of Chester in 
90, 23, 24, and 25 Edward I. In 28 Ed. I. (1300) he was 
made judge of Chester. 

Massy, Petbb db, made a judge of Chester Sep- 
tember 19th, 6 Hen. V. 

Mbbb, Robbbt dbl, appointed a judge of the Mac- 
clesfield hundred in 1418. 



MiLBs, Thoxas Fblton, appointed judge of Chester 
during pleasure, 27th October, 1877. 

MiLTOM, Chiustophbb, was the brother of John 
Milton the poet, but how wide the difference in their 
several careers ! The lustre that shines round the 
head of the poet, and which time has not dimned, 
has thrown so much light on the lineage of the family 
that it is not necessary to trace it higher than to his 
parents. His connection with the county of Chester 
lies in the fact that his mother was Sarah Bradsbaw, 
kinswoman of the Lord President Bradshaw, she mar- 
rying John Milton, a scrivener, of London, living in 
Bread-street, Gheapside, at the sign of the Spread 
Eagle (the family crest). By him she had three 
daughters and two sons, John, born in 1608, and who, 
by-the-way, came into this county to choose a wife, 
and Christopher, bom in 1615. Christopher, after 
passing through St. Paul's School, was admitted a pen- 
sioner of Christ'^ College, Cambridge, but took no 
degree. Called to the bar on January 26th, 1639, he 
reached the grade of bencher in November, 1660. 
During the civil war he took part against the parlia- 
ment, acting as a commisioner for the king. At this 
time his brother John was Latin secretary to the Pro- 
tector, and he, doubtless, exerted his private influence 
with Cromwell in favour of his " delinquent ''brother, 
for it does not appear that Christopher ever paid more 
than half of the fine imposed upon liim by the Com- 
moners. In 1658, Christopher acted as counsel before 
tho commissioners for relief for Mrs Powell, the 
the mother of his brother's wife, and they continued 
on friendly and affectionate terms up to the time of 
his brother's death, in 1674. At the Bestoration he 
was made the first deputy-recorder of Ipswich, and on 
April 26tb, 1686, was selected by the King as a baron 
of the Exchequer, and knighted. He died in March, 
1693, and was buried in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Ipswich. His wife was Thomastne, daughter of Wil- 
liam Webber, of London, by whom he had several 
children, one of whom, Thomas, became deputy-derk 
to the Crown. 

MiLWABD, Thomas, of Eaton, in Derbyshire, dis- 
charged the duties of judge of Chester from March 23 
14 Car. L to 23, Car. L (1647). 

Mo:«TBALTO, BooBB DB, wss SOU of Robert de Mon- 
tealto, whose father built a castle on a hill in Flint- 
shire, then called Montalt, but now Mold. He was a 
judge of Chester during the reign of Henry IIL, in 
1258. He died June 27tb, 1260, leaving two sons, 
John and Robert, the first-named marrying Elena 
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widow of Sir Robert de Stokeport, by whom he in- 
herited the manor of ToyntoQ. The barony became 
extinct in 1329. 
MoBTON, John, judge of Chester in 1768. 
Nbedham, Johh, was the second son of Robert 
Needham, of Garvack, and Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
John Savage, K.G., of Clifton, in Cheshire, from whose 
eldest son descended the present £arl of Eilmorey. 
John Needham became common serjeant of London 
in 1449, and was elected member of parliament for 
that city in the following yoar. He was made judge 
of Common Pleas on May 9th, 1457. His judgments 
are recorded as late as 1479. He was knighted by 
Henry VI., and had his seat at Shevington, or Shienton, 
in Sbropsliire. According to Ormerod, he discharged 
the duties of judge at Chester in 1476. 

Nbwdioats, Righabd, was of a family of extreme 
antiquity. He was the second son of Sir John Newdi- 
gate, and Anne, the daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, 
bart., of Gawsworth, Cheshire, and on the death of his 
elder brother inherited the estate. He was born Sep- 
tember 17th, 1602, and after receiving his education at 
Trinity College, Oxford, was admitted a member of 
Gray'd Inn. In 1644 he was engaged with Bradshaw 
in the prosecution of Lord Macguire and others for 
being concerned in the Irish massacres. On May 80th, 
1654, he was created a judge by Cromwell. In the 
first parliament after the Restoration he sat for Tarn- 
worth, and on July 24ch, 1677, in recognition of his 
loyalty, the king conferred upon him a baroneu;y. He 
died October 14th, 1678, and was interred at Hare- 
field, in Middlesex. By his wife, Ju'iana, daughter of 
Sir Francis Leigh, of King's Newman, in Warwick- 
shire, he had a large family. 

Newhaoh, William, archdeacon of Chester, was 
appointed ju&tice of the oonnty July 9th, 1897. 

NoBL, William, was born in 1695, and was educated 
in the grammar school of Lichfield. Entering the 
Inner Temple, he took the degree of barrister in June, 
1721, and having been chosen recorder of Stamford, 
be was elected member of parliament for that borough 
in 1722. He received the post of chief justice of 
Chester in 1749, which he retained when he was ap- 
pointed a judge in Westminster Hall. He died Decem- 
ber 8th, 1762, having married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas TroUope, by whom be bad four 
daughters. 

Obmesbt, William db, was appeinted a judge of 
Chester in 1307. He bad, however, acted previously 



as a justice itinerant in the northern counties. He 
died about 1317, and was buried in the abbey of St. 
Benei% Hulme, in Norfolk, to which lie was a bene- 
factor. 

Obbsby, Philip, was a judge of Cfaest«*r in the time 
of Roger Lacy, constable of Cheshire, about the tenth 
year of King John's reign, 1209. He was judge to 18, 
Henry III. (1228), above twenty years. 

OBBBBir, FuLCO DB, judgo of ChestST, 1261. 
Obbsby, Thomas, knt., judge, 1262. 
OxFOBO, Eabl of, made justice ll,Ric. 2. 
Palmbb, Gboffbey, was judge of Chester in 1660. 

Pabkb, Jambs (Lord Wensleydale), was the 
youngest son of Thomas Parke, a merchant, of Liver- 
pool, residing at Highfield, near that town, and was 
born there in 1732. H « was educated at the free 
grammar school at Macclesfield, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridgo. fie was called to the bar of the Inner 
Temple in Easter Torm, 1813. On November 28th, 
1828, he was appoioto 1 judge of the King's Bench and 
knighted. On his retirement in December, 1855, be 
was raised to the peerage on the 10th of January fol- 
lowing as Lord Wensleydale. He died in February, 
1861. 

Paskbb, Thomas (Earl Macclesfield), was bom on 
the 23rd July, 1666, at Leek, where his father carried . 
on business as an attorney. His mother was of a 
respectable Cheshire family, being the daughter of 
Colonel Robert Venables, of Wincham, He received 
his early education at the Newport Free Grammar 
School. Ho entered the Inner Temple Februrry 14th, 
1684, and a year later took up residence at Cambridge. 
In 1686 young Parker was placed on the roll of 
attorneys, when he started for himself at Derby. This 
ho subsequently relinquished in order to resume his 
studios at the Inner Temple, and in 1691 he was called 
to the bir. His progress was rapid. In 1704 he was 
made serjeant, and was knighted. In the following 
year he became recorder of Derby, and also repre* 
sented that constituency in parliament. In 1710 he 
was made chief justice. In 1716 he was raisJBd to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Parker of Macclesfield, 
in the county of Chester, with a life pension of £1200 
a year. On May 12th, 1718, he was made Lord Higii 
Chancellor, and created Earl of Macclesfield. Soon 
after the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, it was 
whispered that great frauds had been committed on 
suitors in the Court of Chancery, and that with the 
connivance of the lord chancellor, under which cir* 
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cumstances Lord Macclesfield was compelled to resigii. 
He was formally impeached in the House of Oommons, 
and on the 6th May, 1725, his trial began. On the 25th 
of the same month he was found guilty, and sentenced 
to a fine of £80,000, and his name to be erased from 
the list of Privy Counsellors. Until the fine was paid 
Lord Macclesfield was confined to the Tower, where 
he remained a prisoner for six weeks, at the end of 
which time he had made arrangements for the pay- 
ment of the fine. The King privately remitted a por- 
tion of the fine, and had promised that he would re- 
pay the whole amount, but had only refunded a very 
small portion when his (the King's) death took place. 
Lord Macclesfield lived seven years afterwards, but 
mixed no more in public afTairs. According to Foss 
he spent Lis time between Sberbum Castle, in Oxford- 
shire, and London, where at the time of his death he 
was building a house in St. James's Square, after- 
wards inliabited by his son. According to Campbell, 
however, he is said to liave retired to Derby, selecting 
in fact the very house where he commenced his profes- 
sional career. The latter would almost appear as the 
most trustworthy, considering that he had been forced 
to part with nearly all he had in consequence of his 
speculations and consequent heavy losses on the dis- 
covery o f the South Sea fraud. As a politician he deserves 
unqualified praise, for he was the steady, zealous, and 
consistent friend of civil and religious liberty. By 
Campbell he is characterised as one of the greatest 
equity judges thai, ever sat in the court of chancery. 
He married Janet, daughter of Charles Carrier, Esq., 
of Wirksworth, i t Derbyshire, who brought him two 
children only, a son and a daughter. The son, George, 
as second Ear!, was a celebrated mathematician, and 
became president of the Royal Society. He it was 
that, in the year 1751, so ably a«8istod in carrying 
through parUament the bill for reforming the calendar. 

Perct, Hbnby ds, was son of the Earl of Northum- 
berland. He was often emp!oyed as a judge of assize 
during the reign of Edward IIL On October 5th, 
1875, he was constituted a bnron of the Exchequer, 
and on November 26th, 1377, be was moved to the 
Court of Common Pleas. From the day of the coron- 
tion of Henry IV. he is described as Earl of Nor- 
thumberland. 

Phitton, Richard, discharged the duties of judge 

of Chester from 1234 to 21 Henry IH. 

Ed. 

Stjukoi ADVsirruBBs of a Nativb of Macclesfield. 
[1828.] WiUUm Buckley, the •'wUd white man" 

whose extraordinary adventuies have inseparably 



connected him with the history of the colony of Aua- 
tralia, was the first Englishman who acquired an 
inUmacy with the natives of Port Philip, among 
whom he became a denizen. He was bom in Mac* 
desfield, Cheshire, in the year 1780. His father was a 
small farmer. After having received a slender educa- 
tion from his grandfather ho was apprenticed to a 
bricklayer. Discontented and rambling in his disposi- 
tion he conceived a desire for military life, and 
consequently enlisted in the Cheshire Militia, from 
which he subsequently volunteered into the 4th Regi- 
ment of Foot. After his return from a campaign in 
Holland he fell into dissipation and disorder. In his 
career he went from bad to worse, and liecame 
amenable to the law. He was sentenced to trans- 
portation, being first employed at the fortifications of 
Woolwich, but as the plan was projected of forming a 
penal settlement at Port Philip, then only known by 
name, he was drafted out with 366 other convicts, 
and shipped in the *' Calcutta," which arrived at Port 
Philip Heads on the 6th of October, 1803. Being a 
mechanic he was set to work at the building of a 
magazine. Unfortunately some wild companions 
suggesed a project of escaping, and he and three 
others found their way to S>dney, and contrived to 
break bounds. One of the four was retaken and 
shot, and the other three travelled witliout provisions 
or arms (save some they had stolen and their panni- 
kins) completely round the bay, until they saw the 
ship lying on the opposite side of the Heads. Their 
courage completely failed them, and they anxiously 
made signs for a boat to convey them to the settle- 
ment, but being disappointed the other two decided on 
retracing their steps. Buckley determined to remain 
and shift for himself in preference to returning to 
captivity. In the course of his wanderings he under- 
went the most extreme sufferings, having no super- 
fluous clothing and no implements with which to 
construct a habitation or to procure and prepare 
food. He was at one time so reduced he was glad to 
eat raw shell fish which he gathered on the beach. 
He met with a party of natives, by whom he was 
kindly treated, being declared, according to one of 
their superstitions, a returned deceased relative. He 
was accordingly at once received into a family, and 
remained with his new friends a long time, occa- 
sionally leaving them in disgust at their frequent 
sanguinary conflicts, but always returning. He was 
allotted a labra and formed liasons with two or three 
others. In the course of his residence with the 
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aboriginals he became converaant with their dialects 
and customs, and became almost oblivious as regards 
the language and usages of his former life. On one 
occasion wlien he abandoned the tribe after a dis- 
astrous war he settled idone on the banks of the 
Saltwater River and subsisted on bream which he 
caught by means of a weir and cured by drying in 
the snn« a device that gained kiim great reputation 
amongst his black friends when thoy found out his 
soUtary dwelling and became his guests. When Bate- 
man and his party arrived in 1885 Buckley and his 
party helped to deter the natives from robbing the 
ship, and endeavoured to introduce himself to the 
new comers, and he then found out he had lost all 
knowledge of the Euglish language acd could only 
show he was a European by the letters W. B. branded 
on his arms. Presently, however, the people helping 
him, he re-acquired the language, and was engaged 
by Bateman as an interpreter at £50 a year. This was 
after Bateman's pretended purchase of land from the 
aatives, a proceeding which Buckley characterised in 
bis narrative as a hoax, justly remarking the natives 
would have no conception of what was intended, for 
they had no chief whose acts in such a matter would 
be acknowledged by them. Mr Wedge, one of Bate- 
man's party, interceded for liim with the governor of 
Van Dieman's Land, and succeeded in procuring a 
pardon in consideration of his services. This was 32 
years after his escape at the penal settlement at Point 
Nepeau. He was afterwards interpreter to the Govern- 
ment at a salary of £6 a year. He obtained leave to 
visit Tasmania as conatable in charge of an absconder, 
being dissatisfied with his position, and left in the 
** Jarra Jarra" on the 28th December, 1838, never to re- 
turn. He obtained service under the Government of Tas. 
mania, and was subsequently pensioned off from the 
Victorian Government. He married in 1840 and had 
one daughter. He died on the 2nd February, 1856. 
Buckley was an ungainly figure, about six feet five 
inches in height. His mind appears to have been of a 
low standard. His own narrative, edited by Mr 
Morgan, does net afford any evidence of attempts to 
enlighten the natives. The foregoing facts have been 
gleaned from Dr. Ludwick Becker and other sources. 

E. H. 
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Obioin of thb English Pboplb. 
(!7c. 1818. 1821. 18M) 
[1829.] On no subject do greater mistakes eiist 
than in regard to our own origin and our early history. 



Ck>mpilers begin with the school-boy's oracle, Caesar, or 
the writers under that name, but these and the Romans 
generally knew and cared as little about the history of 
the nations whom they plundered as we care about the 
history of the Gliaribs or the Cherokees, It is con- 
veniently stated that the primitive language is un- 
worthy of notice ; and, since it is not known to com- 
pilers, they usually assert that it contains nothing 
to their purpose. But the language of the Britons is 
still preserved in Owen Pugh's Dictionary of 100,000 
words, and in the early poems and triads of the bards, 
and these prove that the Britons are entitled to at least 
as mudi respect as the Bemans. The Britons had arts, 
agriculture, towns, religion, and even colleges of learn- 
ing. They came originally from the Crimea, or Cy mri, 
the ancient Cymbrise, from the country of Gafis and 
Deffrofani (now Kaffa and Panagonia), in the Gymbric 
Bospborus. Tiiey emigrated to the " Honey Island" 
about 1200 or 1500 years before Ooesar's invasion, 
partly owing to great floods of the Don, and partly 
from the inroads of the Tartars of the Don and 
Gaucausus. The Triads and Talieson are positive 
testimony, and all circumstances of religion, language, 
fully corroborate their statements. Their leader bore 
the name of Hu Gadem,and among his early successors 
was Prydain, son of Aedd,a wise ruler, after whom the 
island was called. }S e have then a long list of chiefs 
or princes— from 50 to 80 — who reigned in succession 
down to Lud, and to Cassivelaun, the British Pendra- 
gon at the epoch of the Roman Invasion. Thus while 
the east<ern shores of Britain lay open to the emigration 
of the Cymric tribes they were also an asylum to the 
inhabitants of the sandy shores of Germany, and 
hence an early mixture of races. In some of them may 
be traced the origin of the northern Picts and various 
tribes, of which there were nearly 30, independent of 
each other. Celt or Kelt was the general name given 
by the Greeks and Romans to all the interior nations 
and tribes who lived in the forests of Europe. There 
were no people more Kelt than any other, but it 
happened that some other name was often given for 
distinction. Kelt was the genus ; Gael, Gaul, Cymri, 
Belgie, Teutons, &c., the species. The Gael or Gauls 
were pastoral people, drawn by the Phcsnidans from 
the two Galilees, and Gaulonitis, Ihe ioland provinces 
behind Sidon and Tyre. They gave their name of Gael 
or Gaul to the ports and coasts which the Phoenicians 
settled, and the Romans, kc, then called the whole 
country by the name of the people on the coast. The 
Sarmatian tribes, in progressing westward, kept the 
line of the great rivers, and those which passed alon g 
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the Rhine and settled in Holland were called Teutonfl^ 
and bj corruption Teustch, and finally Dutch. Thef 
constituted the chief portion of tiie invaders of 
Britain ; our mis-called Saxons were Teutons, from 
Priesland and Belgium. The part of Britain occupied 
by the Phoenicians was always called L'Oger, or Lie 
Ogria, after their chief, called by the Britons, Og. Ire- 
land and the Highlands of Scotland were also colonised 
by successive emigrations from Phoenicia, Carthage, 
or by their generations, hence Galway, Galloway. 
Other Phoeoicians or Gaelileians and Gauloaites settled 
in Spain, on the coast called Galicia. The Roman 

occupation of Britain is an historical blank. They 
held the country 400 years, a period sufficient to change 
its character ; but we have few evidences of their im- 
provements, and for 12 centuries after their departure 
dvilipation was in the lowest state. The pro-consuls, 
however, defeated the habitual excursions of marauders 
from the German and Scandinavian coasts ; but on 
their departure these united with the Picts in disturb- 
ing the Britons, whose young men had been enlisted 
in the Roman legions,80 that Vortigern, the Bretwelder, 
engaged some Mercenaries from Priesland to assisthim 
in repelling the intruders. These Frieslanders, Teutons, 
or Dutch were from policy by him called Saxons (then 
a warlike tribe in the centre of Germany) or, perhaps, 
embarking at Saxum, near Dockum, or using Saxon 
long knifes, they were mistaken for Saxons, and this 
mistake then runs through all our histories. We may, 
therefore, conclude that our Heptarchy was formed by 
leaders of adventurers from the coast of Belgium, 
Holland, the mouth of the Weser, Elbe, Jutland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, who assailed the natives first, and 
afterwards one another, un^ler the names of Danes, 
Northmen, Norwegi&ns, Angles, Eastlanders, and Sea 
Kings. Then Uiese Northmen, having established 
themselves in Neustria and the French coasts under 
Ralph, called Rollo, an Orkney or Norwegian pirate, 
his great-grandson, aided by the fame desperadoes, 
took advantage of a disputed succession in England 
and effected what we call the Norman Conquest, or 
Conquest by the Northmen, who were another genera- 
tion of the same hordes that hud obtained possession 
three or four centuries previously, and who took the 
name of (he mean or Middle Tribe Angles, but were 
mis-called Saxons. Such is an outline ef our ancient 
national history down to the succession of William, 
since called Norman. T. 

Moseley-streef , Edgeley. 



Cbbiitovkbb Mhaon. 
(Na 1886.) 
[1830.] From what lean gather I think ''Q.C." 
must be in error in supposing that Christopher Milton 
married a Cheshire lady. His wife was Thomasine* 
daughter of William Webb or Webber, a London 
merchant. Perhaps the Editor in his valuable papem 
on the Cheshire judges may have something to say on 
the subject in its place. THaopHBASTUS Such. 



A Story of Stobibs.—'* Oliver Twist," who had 
some very ** Hard Times " in the " Battle of Life,** and 
having been saved from the ** Wreck of the Golden 
Mary ** by **Our Mutual Friend,'' <• Nicholas Nickleby" 
had just finished relating'* A tale of Two Cities " to 
•* Martin Chuzzlewit ; " during which time the •*Cti6kat 
on the Hearth " had been chirping right merrily, while 
" The Chimes " from the adjacent church were heard, 
when ** Seven Poor Travellers " commenced singing a 
'* Christmas Carol.'* " Bamaby Rudge " then arrived 
from " The Old Curiosity Shop " with some ** Pictures 
from Italy " and <* Sketches by Boz " to show *• Little 
Dorrit," who was busy with **The Pickwick Papers," 
when "David Copperfield," who had been taking 
''American Notes," entered and informed the com- 
pany that the " Great Expectations of ** Dombey and 
Son," regarding *'Mrs Lirriper's Legacy" had not 
been realised, and that he had seen "Boots at the Holly 
Tree Inn " taking " Somebody's Luggage " to " Mrs 
Lirriper's Lodgings," in a street that has" NoThorough- 
fare," opposite ** Bleak House," where **The Haunted 
Man "(who had just given one of "Dr Marigold's 
Prescriptions " to an " Uncommercial Traveller") was 
brooding over " The Mystery of Edwin Drood." 

A ToRESHiBBifAN IN LoHDON.— A young man, clad in 
home-spun, was standing near the National Gallery 
the other day, when he was accosted by one of a half- 
a-dozen genteelly-dressed idlers, with "Just arrived 
in town ?" ' " Yes, and a great place it is," replied 
the countryman. " 'Tis so," said another. " How Is 
your mother?" he continued, bent on sport with the 
young Yorkshireman. " Well, she's pretty well," he 
replied. " She's sent me up on business." " Ah, what 
kind of business ?" continued a third. " Why," said 
the young man, " she wanted to come up and look 
about for a half-a-dozen of the biggest fools in 
London, as she wanted to educate 'em, and now I 
think I've got my eyes on 'em." The next 
moment the Yorkshireman had the pavement to him- 
self. 
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Butts. 



A Chbistmas Casol fob Notbs axd Qukbies. 

[No. 1681.] 
Mak« a Note thia happy day. 
Of its pleaaures and its play. 
And the frolicsome delight 
Of many a(Jhristmas night. 

Note again, around the door, 
All the hungry and the poor ; 
Each with hand extended wide 
For the dole of Christmas-tide. 

QuBBT, why are we so glad ? 
Why so free to cheer the sad? 
Why so ready to dispense 
Smiles and f ood, food and pence. 

Hark, Refltimo from above. 
Angels tell a talo of love ; 
Jesus Christ to-day hath birth ; 
Praise to God, and peace on earth. 

Ed. 
Eablt Chbistmas CABOia. 
[1882.] The following is the oldest printed carol in 
England, It was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in the 
year 1521 : 

A Gabolb BBnoTHO ni the Bojlb'i HEib. 
Camtt ApH defero. 
Bsdeng lauietu Domitu. 

Theboar'a heed hi tuuid bilsg I 
With garlandt g«7 ud nmmulti, 
I pmj joa all slag merrilj, 
QuietUiin convivio. 

B« glad, loids, both mom or bM, 
Wot thia bath ordained onr atewaxd 
To fllwar 700 all this CButetmaa— 

The boai'a heed with mutaid. 

The boar'e heed J nnderetand 
le the chief serrioe hi tbii land ; 
Jjook vhererer it be found, 
S^rvtta eume€mtie9. 

Then the following colophon (In early Englisii) : 

Thtu endeth the Ghiistmaaee earolea newely Imninted aft 
X«aidoii, hi thefleteatnle, at the rjgne of the eonne by wjakjm- 



Here are some verses from another carol— (probably 
about the year 1550; : 

"JiBpcfBled in Landoo, in the Fooltiy, bj Biohaid 
iveOTBC e* the longe ahop under St. l^ldredes Ghnzeh." 

The Usg*! hanrar on felde la phyd, 
The eroBMe miatry eannofc be nayd. 
Te who onr Patjoor waa betxajed. 
And tot out aakf • 



Thna aayth he, *< I BoAw for the, 

l^dethltake.** 
ITow arnge we aa we wen wont 
UeviUa regit predewU. 

** Peholdemy ehankea, behold mj kneea, 
Beboldemy bed, annea, and theea ; 
Bebolde of me nothying thoa aees 

Bnt aonow and pyne. 
Thoa I waa apylte, man, for thy gjtte. 

And noi for myne." 

Nowmnge^ ko. 

The last verse of the carol is as follows : 

ZTow, Jeena, for Thy great Roodnea, 
That for man anffoed great hardnea. 
Sane tb fro the deny la emelnea, 

And to blya Ta aend ; 
And grant Ta graee to aee Thy face 
WitkotUeu gntU 

U. L, Ttdb. 

Chbistmas Eusbandbt Fabb. 

[1838.] Honest old Tusser gives a genuine picture, 

interesting and descriptive of the mode of living of 

our ancestors three centuries and a half ago. The 

different viands enumerated are still known by the 

namee which they bear in the tezt^ if we except 

" shred pies," which appear to be mince pies, as they 

are now called. Butchers' meat, poultry, native fruits, 

and home-brewed were then thought amply sufficient; 

Oood hnaband and bonaewife, now ehyfly be glad, 
Thinga handaome to have aa they onght to be had. 
They both do proride, a^Unat Ghxlatmaa do eome, 
To welcome good nelghboor, good cheer to have eomp. 
Good bread and good drink, a goad fire in the haU, 
Bnwn, imddlng. and aoose. and good moaUrd wittiU. 
Beef, matton, and pork, ahred plea of the beat, 
Pifr, VMit gooee, and eapoa, and tn^ay well dnet. 
Cheaee, applaa, and nata. Jolly carola to hear, 
Aa then in the ooontry la coonted good eheer. 

We read in ** Madox's History of the Exchequei-'' that 

Henry III., in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, 

directs the SherifT of Gloucestershire .to buy for him 

twenty salmons, to be baked in pies, and to be sent 

him up to London by Christmas following. He also 

directs the Sheriff of Sussex to send to him ten brawns, 

with the heads ; ten peacockp, fifty rabbite, a hundred 

partridges, and five hundred hens. 

A CuBious Bill. 
[1834.] It is now full 30 years since an eccentric 
doctor took up his residence in the precincts of Wel- 
lington-road South, the garden in front of his house 
extending to that th3roughfare. In it was placed a 
figure representing tl e first Napoleon, and other 
articles for it« ornamentation were provided by the 
owner. Some misdjievous persons thought fit to 
damage and destroy these articles, and it became neces* 
saiy to employ a joiner to repair the damage. He was 
remarkable for his wit, and sent in the following bill 
for work done: — To remounting and repairing the 
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ate Emperor Napoleon I. To repairing and re- 
placing his Majesty's two arms. To repairing his 
calves, two new diin bones, and one ankle (new). 
" Oh, no, we never mentioned it," and strengthening 
ditto with iron bar, repairing his neck and shoulder, 
and giving his Biajesty a new coantenance. To 
tailoring and shoemaking departments. One new 
boat tail and repidring boots £1 Is. BrtmsMT. 

PxTSB Tatbs «. Pbtkb Yates : An Ecclbsiastical 
TOUBNAMSNT, 1682 4. 

L18S5.] The following is taken from the Cheshire 
Shettf:— 

Dr. Thomas Yates, principal of firasenose College, 
Oxford, belonged to a Mlddlewich family of that 
name. He had two nephews, Peter Yates of Middle^ - 
wich, and Peter Yates of Holmes Chapel. 

The doctor being owner of a house with appurten- 
ances in Dog-lane, Mlddlewich, to which a pew in the 
parish church was appendant, in 1679 sold the pew, 
with a ** small scrap ** of land, which was appurtenant 
to the house, to Peter Yates, of Bfiddlewicb, for £5. 
He, afterwards, sold the house to his brother Jonathan 
Yates. Through the latter, Peter, of Holmes Chapel, 
became possessed of this, and then laid claim to the 
pew as appendant : and as having been used by the 
occupiers of the house (previous to the severance) 
time out of mind. This led to a suit in the Consistory 
at Chester. 

Allegations, as above, were supported by evidence 
on each side ; it being alleged on behalf of each, that 
they were *< persons of good esteem and note in 
Mlddlewich, and conformable to the church, and fre- 
quenters of divine services ;" each also charged th^ 
other with having (independently of the pew in ques- 
tion) other and ample pew accommodation in the 
church. 

From the pleadings, the contention appears to have 
been ably argued on both iddes, and two or three nice 
points of law were raised:— ** The Ohanoellor 
suspended his judgment (writes Henry Prescotr, of 
Chester, the plaintifl's proctor, and the leading local 
antiquary of his day), till hee has avlsed w'th some of 
his degree about it. The case Indeed is rare, Jt the 
determinac'on woud make a oocalderable good or bad 
precedent." 

Whether or not it was ultimately from his own 
inspiration, or that of '* his degree," he devided the 
pew between the litigants. The decree, in substance, 
is recited in a subsequent appeal to the Court by the 
plaintiff (Peter, of Bohnes Chapel,) and is as follows : 
—*' Whereas both the plaintiff and defendant had 



f^ed in proving their several titles to the said seat, 
therefore it did wholly belong to him (the Chancellor) 
to dispose of the same. And (in order) that differences 
and controverdes might be composed for the future 
betwixt the plaintiff and defendant, hee decreed the 
one half of the seat to the plaintiff, and the other half 
to the defendant." 

The plaintiff was to have the portion in which a 
round pillar was. 

It appears from the plaiotifTs case, as stated in hia 
subsequent appeal to theCuurt, that the ** differences " 
had been anything but ''composed." In thii>, the 
plaintiff ** humbly offers that the defendant bath 
abused the intent of the said decree, and therefore 
ought not to take any benefit thereby ; for he hath 
builded another seat in the same church for his 
family ; and for opposition and disturbance, autho- 
rises a beggardly stubborn fellow to sit in this part of 
the seat allotted for himself (plaintiff); soethat Mr 
Falkner, minister of the parish, and tenant to the 
house, can have noe roome for his family, but is forct 
to leave them at home." 

Here the MS. ends, and the writer cannot give the 
result of the appeal; but near the ^ round pillar" 
(S.) lies a gravestone recording the deaths and repose 
of the bodies of Peter and M>iry Yates (the Peter of 
Holmes Chapel). The writer owned and u^ed a pew 
many years ^th this pillar in the comer, which he 
inherited from his great-grandfather, William Seaman, 
the nephew of the same Peter ; he, the writer, has 
therefore very little doubt that this was the batUf 
ground of the two Peters. 

The Independent Chapel, he believes, now oocupiet 
the site of Dr. Yates's house. 

The proceedings were before the Court for full two 
years. 

Tushingham HalL B. Ll. V. 



Ojuoin of thb English Pxoplb. 
(Moa 1814, 1820, 1828, 18S7.) 
[1836.] lam gratified to read ** Inquirer" has so 
readily granted the change suggested in my flr^t 
letter. The question is now: Who are the British 
people (or race)? Having briefly traced the Welsh 
Cymri in your last week's issue I purpose addtn«r a 
few more evidences in suppoi t of their Lsraelitish origin 
to complete the article. (1.) It Is historically certain 
that the Cymry were emigrants from the East. Raw- 
linson says that *'the Celts have an unvarying 
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tradition that they cama from the East, and that one of 
the main divisions of the Oelts has always been called 
<The Cymry'" (2) It is highly probable that the 
Cymry traced to the Beth-Khumri of Samaria were in 
reality Israelites of the Ten Tribed House of Israel, 
they being found in the same locality, and were carried 
into captivity from the same place, and at the same 
time as the House of Israel, whose history we may 
read in scppture. The annals of King Sargon (the 
General of Shalmanezar) after being hid for about 2500 
years, have now yielded this information : " By the 
help of the sun (which was the deity of the Assyrian 
kings) I captured the city of Khumro, and carried 
captive 27,280 of its inhabitants/' (See Dr Rule's 
<« Biblical Monuments," pages 51-58; and Benomi's 
*' Nineveh and its palaces,'* pages 890 and 895, second 
edition, 1853.) (3.) The Welsh to-day bear the same 
name phonetically, and, indeed, almost letter for 
letter, as the Khumri of the Assyrian insdptions, and, 
which latter, as we have seen, were captives from 
Beth-Khumri, or Samaria, the city built by Ghomri — 
t.e., Omri—the King of Israel. This being 
the ciae, they, the Welsh Cymri must be 
Israelites. (See '* Banner of Israel," Nov. 1883. 
The diite at which the Khumri, as a people, are 
found is about 684 b.c., or about 56 years after Israel 
of the Ten Tribes were carried away into captivity by 
Shalmanezar, as is recorded in 2 Kings, 17, 1-6. (4.) 
If the Welsh Cymri were not Hebrews, how can we 
account for the fact that their learned men, as late as 
the sixth century, A.D., wrote in the Hebrew tongue? 
Taliesin expressly says In one of his poems, entitled 
uAngmr Cyoyndawd," "My lore has been declared in 
Hebrew— 1.0., in the Hebraic tongue." (Davies* •'Myth- 
British Druids," page 373.) Again, how are we to 
account for the fact that modem Welsh is full of 
Hebrew words and of Hebrew idioms ? Archbishop 
Trench finds that out of 100 of our English words as 
now in use, 00 per cent, are of Scandinavian — i.e. 
Celtic Cymric— origin, while only 30 came from Latin| 
5 from Greek, and 5 from other sources. Yet again 
the Welsh language indicates a Hebrew origin from 
another point of view. ••It wasembodied in verse long 
before other languages now spoken in Europe rose into 
notice, and the literature of the Welsh, cultivated and 
abundant, lays claim to being the most ancient in 
Europe." ("The Literature of the Kymry," by T. 
Stephens.) Thus we see the Welsh language is the 
most ancient in Europe, and it was pure Hebrew 
originally, as late as the ^th centurr, a.d. The above 



philological evidences are taken from "Historical 
Arguments, &c.," by Philo- Israel We are further tdd 
that at a luncheon at the "Lord Warden" Hotel, 
Dover, the Persian ambassador enumerated no leas than 
70 Welsh words, which were also Persian words ex- 
pressing the same signification as the Cymric con- 
geners." (See**Banner of Israel," May 23, 1883.) (5.) 
RawUnson states •' that the Cimmerii attained to con- 
siderable power in Western Asia and Eastern Europe, 
B.C. 600, and that it is a fact which can scarcely be said 
to ad mit of a doubt." Also, " that when the Scythians 
fell upon them from the east, the Cymri must have 
retreated west." Sharon Turner says: ••After the 
Kimmeru reached the shores of the German Ocean, a 
portion of them pasted the sea and settled theooselves 
in Britain." When they landed in Britain they called 
the Humber the Khunri rivei, and the whole district 
north of that river they gave the name of Cumbria, one 
ounty is still called after them Nach Khumri (umber) 
land; another Khumri, or Cumberland, and the 
western district of Britian — our present Wales, which 
they occupied 200 b.c.— was also called after them 
Cambria; while the name which they themselves 
acknowledge at this day is their ancient Asiatic one of 
** The Cymry " (pronounced Khumree). Much more 
could be added, but I think what has been said about 
the Khumri, Cimbri,Cimmeru, and Cymry issu£Bcient 
for one portion of the British race. I will just give a 
. few extracts to show that the ancient Britons (Cymri) 
were not savages, but were highly civilised ; and what 
the Bomans said to the country was false, and ought 
to be abolished and eradicated from our sdiool 
histories. The following extracts are taken from 
•* British Etnology : the pedigree of the English people," 
by J. Nicholas, M.A.,Ph.D.,F.G.S. Published 1S73. I 
have taken them from •• The B inner of Israel," April 

28, 1883, a weekly paper devoted to the subject of our 
identity with Isra^ •• The kings of the Britons were, 
not tyrants, military adventurers, haphazard products 
of resolution, but, in the main, hereditary Sovereigns 
governing by force of public law." And this learned 
author after giving a lot of facts and considerations, 
adds later, •* Do not all these (facts and considerations) 
. . . present the ancient Britons as a people free, 
industrious, ingenious, spirited, with superior 
knowledge of the arts, working in metals, commer- 
cially enterprising, ready to welcome strangers, hold- 
ing intimate communication with the continent, 
subsisting in small kingdoms, each under its hereditary 
Sovereign, proving th^ respect for woman by 
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6 itltlinif her to the throne, and so far advanced in 
intellectual, religious, and general culture that the 
Oaule sent their sons to Britain for the most advanced 
education, especially in that higher department of 
wisdom officially presided over by the Druids? . . . 
We therefore conclude that in the ancient Britons are 
found a people greatly removed from barbarism, and 
that for hundreds of years before Caesar's arrival they 
had been marked by the same characteristics. To 
represent them as our popular and uninquiring 
historical writers have usually done is to belie history, 
travesty facts, and do a manifest and gratuitous 
injustice to a brave people." Such is the testimony of 
this learned scholar. Others might be quoted in 
similar language. Well may Sir Charles Kingsley, and 
with righteous scorn, too, repudiate the notion of the 



British Constitution dating from 1688, a.d., and truly 
he said that 1688 B.a was nearer the mark ! My next 
next article will be : Who were the Saxons, and whence 
came they? Lba. 

Edgeley. 

[1887.] As requested by •* Inquirer," I give the title 
of the book and name of the author from which the 
extracts referred to were copied— viz., ** An Historical 
Sketch of the Ancient and Modem Church inBritun;" 
by John Saiedley, Lea Mills, Matlock. Derby : Wm 
and Geo. Wilkins, 1854." I may add that Mr Smedley 
in his preface says that he had ** consulted the stan^ 
dard authorities." The quotations which I sent to 
you were culled by him from thoee authorities, and 
^pear in his work as 6uch« S. H. 
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Chbshibk Judobs, Ghibf Justicbs, and Lobo 

ghancbll0b8. 
(No. 12.) 

[1838 ] The foUowinir is a continuation of the par- 
ticalara relating to those Gheohire men who became 
judges, chief justices, or lo'^d chancellors, as well as of 
those whose lives have become linked with the history 
of the county through the discharge of their judicial 
duties or by marriage : — 

PiooT, John, was made judge of Chester about 
1899. 

PtoooT, RicHABO, was a judge of the Macdesfteld 
hundred hi 1481 along with Sir John Stanley, Sir John 
Savage, and others. 

Flantagbnbt, Thomas (Duke of Gloucester), was 
made judge of Chester during pleasure in 1888. 

PocKLiNGTON, JoHN, made a juige of Chester in 
1707 in conjunction with Sir Joseph JekylL 

TotxAVD, John (Sir), was appointed Judge of 
Chester April 8th, 1556. 

PoLB, MiGHAXL SB LA (Esrlof Suflolk), made judge 
of Chester for life about 1400. 



PoLB, WiLUAM DB LA (Barl of Suffolk), made judgc 
of Cheshire in 1489, also at different periods up to 
1446. 

PoLB, Ralphs was son of Tbomas Pole or Poole, of 
Barretspoole, in Cheshire, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir \lilliam Stanley, of Hooton, in the same county. 
On July 3rd, 1459, he was constituted a judge of the 
King's Bench, and continued to perform the duties of 
that office till Miohaelmae, 1459, after which his name 
does not occur. 

Pool, John db la. Judge of Chester in 1376 and 
again in 1380. 

Pool, Pbtbb, discharged the duties of judge for the 
county of Chester in 1431, his first appointment of 
▼ice-Justice being dated January 14th in that year. 

PoBT, John, was a native of Chester, where his 
ancestors were merchants for many generations. His 
father was Henry Port, a mercer in that dty, who 
became mayor in 1486, and his mother was Anne, 
daughter of Bobert Barrow, of Chester, who had also 
attained the same dignity. Pursuing his legal studies 
at the Inner Temple he reached the post of reader in 
1507. In 1504 he was appointed attorney for the 
earldom of Chester, and on May 3l8t, 1509, was con- 
stituted solicitor-general. Various dates are given as 
to the time when he was elevated to the Bench, Dug- 
dale dating it from January, 1533. In ** Lancashire and 
Cheshire Wills" (Chetham Sodety), in the will of 
Lawrence Dutton of Dutton, he is called a judge of 
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the King's Bench and a Knight, and this will was 
proved oo January 22nd, 1527*8. He was one of the 
commissioners on the trials of Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher in 1535. His death occurred before 
November, 1541. He married twice. One of his wives 
was Margery, daughter of Sir Edward Trafford, of 
Trafiford, in tancashire, and the other was Joan, 
widow of John Pole, of Radbum, and daughter of 
John Pitz-Herbert, remembrancer of the Exchequer, 
by whom he acquired the manor of Etwall, in Dtrby- 
shire. 

PoTTiNaBB, RiCHABD, appointed Judge of Chester 
May 12th, 1734. 

Powis, Ltttlfton, was descended from the princes 
of Powys, in the twelfth century. Born about 1648 
he was the eldest son of Thomas Powis, of Hanley, in 
Staffordshire, reader of Lincoln's Inn in 1867, by his 
first wife (Mary), daughter of Sir Adam Lyttleton, 
bart. Lyttleton Powis was instructed in the niysterics 
of the law at Lincoln's Inn, where he was called to 
the bar in May, 1671. At the revolution he took arms 
n favour of William, and read aloud that prince's 
declaration at Shrewsbury. He was rewarded for his 
zeal by belag made second judge of Chester in May, 
1689, according to Poss, while Ormerod gives the date 
of his Appointment as August 12tb, 1689, the first 
judge, Sir John Trerchard, receiving his appointment 
on May 10th in that year. He was soon after 
knighted, and on October 29th, 1695, was promoted to 
a seat on the Exchequer bench. On January 29th, 
1701, he was removed to the King's Bench, where he 
sat until October 26th, 1726, when, being then seventy- 
eight years old, he was allowed to retire on a pension 
of £1500. The judge lived nearly six years after his 
retirement, and died on March 16th, 1732, having sat 
as judge during three reigns. 

Phttheboh, Richard, appointed judge of Chester 
February 20th, 1636. 

Pygot, Richard, appointed judge of the hundred of 
Macclesfield, September 22nd, 1431. 

Richards, Richard, son of Thomas Richards, of 
Coed, in Merionethshire, and Catherine his wife, was 
bom at Dolgelly on November 5th, 1752, aud com- 
menced his education at Ruthin Grammar School. Be 
graduated at the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
bar in 17^0. In 1785 he married Catherine, daughter 
of Robert Vaughan Humphreys, of the same county. 
He was appointed chief justice of Chf ster in May, 
1813, but only went one circuit in that character, 
being raised to the bench as a baron of the Exchequer 



In the following February, and knighted. He died on 
November 11th, 1828, leaviag a large family, several 
of whom gained considerable eminence in their 
father's profession. 

Ridel, Gbofprey, was a baron in the reign of 
Henry I., of whom very few particulars remain. The 
authority on which he is called chief justiciary of 
England is that of Henry of Huntingdon in his 
>' Epistle deMundiContemptu." Dugdale mentions 
him as succeeding Ralph Basset as justice of England. 
This, however, is scarcely probable, as Ralph Basseu 
lived several years after the death of RideL That 
event occurred in 1119, when be shared the fate of 
Prince William, who was drowned on hii return from 
Normandy. He married Oeva. the daughter of Hugh 
de Abrincis, Earl of Chester, by whom he left an olIj 
daughter named Matilda, who married Richard En ?8er, 
the justiciary. 

Robrliy, William, was appointed deputy-judge of 
Chester by the Earl of Suffolk on February 2Crd, 1439. 

RouLBs, RIC94RD, actcd as deputy-judge under the 
Earl of Suffolk^ being appointed February 28rd, 14LZ9. 

Sadinoton, Robbrt db, was the son of John 
Sadington, a member of a Leicestershire family. He 
was bom towards the dose of the 13th century. The 
first entry of him in a judicial capacity is Match 20tb, 
1337. when he was made chief baron of the Exchf quer 
On September 29th, 1343, the Great Seal was delivered 
to him, and he discharged the duties of chancellor for 
about two years, resigning it on October 26th, 1345, 
In the next year be was appointed one of the custodf'i 
of the principality of Wales, and the Earldom of 
Chester during the minority of the King's son, 
Edward, Prince of Wales. He died in the early part 
of 1350, having married Joyce, sister of Richar< 
Bishop of Salisbui/. 

Sapy, Johv, is given in Ormerod na having been 
judge of Chester in 1319. 

Sataob, John (Sir), was appointed judge of Chester 
August 12th, 1435. 

Sataob, John (jun.), son of the above Sir John 
S.ivage, discharged the duties of judge of Chesh^''^ 
about 1439. 

ScaoPB, William (Ear! of Wiltshire), is given »i 
Ormerod as being a justice of Chester, Flint, and 
North Wales in 1397, and is supposed to be the son of 
Richard le Scrope, who was also a judge during the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard 11., his mother 
being Blanche, daughter of Sir WJUiam de la Pole, and 
sister of Michael, Eari of Suffolk, William le Scrope 
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was created Earl of Wiltshire in 1897, by Richard lU 
and Knight of the Garter in 1398, and in 1399 was 
beheaded witliout trial for his attachment to his 
benefactor, his honours and estates being forfeited to 
the crown. 

Seobayb, STSFHrav Ds, was the son of Gilbert, son 
of Hereward, who assumed the name of his lordship of 
SegraTe in Leicestershire, in which couuty he acted 
as sheriff in the reign of Bichard I. Brought up as an 
ecclesiastic, he changed his clerical profession for that 
of arms, with which he must have coupled the study- 
ing of the law. Mention is first made of him as a 
justlcder at Westminster in 1218. On the discharge 
of Hubert de Burgh his office of chief justiciary was« 
on July 29th, 1232, given to Stephen de Segrave, toge- 
ther with ail the castles from which his predecessor 
h»d been removed. In 21 Henry III. he is mentioned 
as having been appointed to the judgeship of Chester 
( Baronage, i, 672), although Ormerod makes no men- 
tion of him. His death took place about October 
13th, 1241. He was twice married, his first wife being 
Rohese, daughter of Thomas le Despenser, the second 
being Ida, sist^ of Henry de Hastings. 

SaAOBSHULL, WiLUAX DB, wss bom at the manor 
of Shareshull, in the county of Stafford Mention is 
firdt made of him in the Tear Books of Edwards II. 
and III., when he was Kmg's Serjeant and knighted. 
On Match 20th, 1333, he was constituted a judge of 
the King's Bench, but was removed to the Common 
Pleas in the May following. Incurring the King*s 
displeasure lie was removed, but in no very long time 
he recovered the royal favour, being reinstated on 
Mny 10th, 1342. On July 3rd, 1345. he was appointed 
Judge of Chester, and on October 26th, 1350, was pro- 
moted to the head of the King's Bench. The date of 
his death is not given, but he is mentioned as enjoy 
ing the royal favour in the thirty-seventh year of 
Edward lll.'s reign. 

Skbxwsbubt, John (Earl of), was oommiasioned a 
Judge of Chester during pleasure February 24th, 1459. 

Shirbubk, Robbbt db, a vioe>]ustioe of Chester in 
1319. 

SHmTLEWOBTH, RiCHABD (Sir) appointed judge of 
Chester July 9th, 1689. 

Skihnbb, John, appointed judge of Chester, April 

3rd, 1738. 

Sktnneb, Matthbw, judge of Chester in 1789-40. 

Skynnes, John, had not the advantage of a very 
opulent parentage, but owed his success in life to4iis 
own exertions. He was one of the sons of John and 



Elizabeth Skynner, living in the parish of Milton in 
Oxfordshire, and was born about 1723. No mention 
is made of his early career, but he must soon have 
acquired conaderable practice and reputation to enable 
him to obtain a seat in the parliaments of 1768 and 
1774, as the representative of Woodstock. In 1771 he 
was made King's counsel, and attorney of the duchy 
of Lancaster; and in the next year he was consti- 
tuted second judge on the Chester circuit. He died 
on November 26th, 1805, at Milton, where he was 
buried with his wife Martha, daughter of Edward 
Bum and Martha Davie. 

Snxtdb, Richabd, vice- justice far the county of 
Chester 1509. 

Stafford, Raufe Dit, judge of Chester 1341. 

Stanlbt, John (Sir), was a member of the family of 
Stanley of Alderley, and was appointed judge of 
Chester April 29tb, 17 Bic 2 (1388). 

Stanlxt, John ((Sir), was the eldest son of the 
above Sir John. Mention is first made of him being 
appointed justice of Chester in conjunction with Sir 
John Savage, September 22nd, 1431. He was married 
to Isabel, daughter of Sir John and sister to Sir 
William Haryngton, of Hornby. 

Stanlbt, Thohas, was brother of the last-named 
Sir John Stanley, and was a deputy-judge of Chf ste^ 
under Wi liam de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, February 
23rd, 18 Henry YL In the next year it is stated that 
'* whereas William de U Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was 
madu justice of Chester for life, he now makes them 
(Sir Thomas Stanley and William Buckl^, of Eaton) 
his lieutenant justices for Chester, Flint, e nd North 
Wales, and they shall receive £40 per annum." 

dTANLBY, Thomas (Lord Stanley), was son of the 
last-named Sir John and nephew of the above Thomas 
Stanley. He is mentioned as being summoned to 
parliament as loril Stanley in 34 Henry VI. In 1482 
he was lord-lieateoant of Ireland, and made K.G. in 
1456. He died about 1465, having married Joan, 
daughter of Bobert Ooosehill, of Havingham, county 
Notts., who was descended, through the families of 
Fits-Alan and Bohun, from King Edward L, and by 
whom he had seven children, his eldest son being 
John, who married Elisabeth Weever, his father's 
ward, and who, in her right, became lord of Weever 
and Over Alderley. Lord Stanley was Judge of 
Chester to 38 Henry VI. 

Stanlbt, Thomas (1st Earl of Derby), was 26 years 
of age at his lather's death, and was the seooad son of 
the last-mentioned Thomas, lord Stanley, by Joan, his 
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wife. He ia first mentioned by Ormerod as being made 
vice- justice of Chester May 26th, 1461. In the next 
King's reign (Edward YL), January 1st, 1468, he was 
made judge of Gheeter for life as Lord Stanley. 
Created Earl of Derby in 1485, he is alluded to by 
that title on the aooeesion of Henry VII., when he is 
joined in his judgeship by his son George, lord 
Sirange, and continued to 19 Henry VII. He was 
twice married, first to Eleanor, daughter of Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury, and second to Margaret 
daughter of John, Duke of Somerset. 

Staekbt, Humph rby, was descended from the 
Starkeys of Ovetoa and Wrenbury, in Cheshire, a 
branch of the Starkeys, of Nether Hall, in Stretton, in 
that county, a very ancient family. The Inner Temple 
was the place of his legal studies, and the first instance 
of his forensic employment recorded in the Yea' 
Books is in 1454. In 1471 he was elected recorder of 
London, and continued to act in such capacity unti^ 
1483, when be was appointel chief baron of the Ex- 
chequer, when he was also knighted. He died about 
1486, and was buried in St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 
with his wife, whose name was Isabella. Leaving no 
male issue, the inheritance was divided between his 
lour daughters. 

Steele, Wiluam, was the son of Richard Steele, of 
Giddy Hall, a moated house at Band bach, in Cheshire, 
and of Finchley, in Middlesex. He became a bar- 
rister at Gray's Inn on June 28rd, 1637, and was one of 
the candidates for the judgeship of the Sheriff's Court, 
London, in 1643, along with John, afterwards Lord 
President, Bradshaw, the latter of whom was elected^ 
Under the Commonwealth, Steele was appointed 
attorney-general for the purpose of conducting the 
case against King Charles, but feigning illness escaped 
that odious office, which was performed by the 
soUdtor-generaL On May 28th, 1665, Cromwell ap. 
pointed Steele chief baron, being advanced to the lord 
chancellorship of Ireland on the 26th of August the 
year following. He was also nominated one of Crom- 
well's House of Lords on December 10th, 1657. At the 
restoration of Charles II. he of course lost his place, 
but is said to have secured » is personal safety and 
made his peace with the Government by betraying 
the secrets of Henry Cromwell to Lord Clarendon. 
He died in Dublin, and was buried in St. Werburgli's^ 
By his first wife, Elizabeth Godfrey, he had a son, 
Rich&rd, who vas the fnther of the distinguished 
essayist Sir Richard Steele. His second wife was the 
widow of Michael Haivey, younifer biother to the 
celebrated Dr. William Harvey. 



Sdtfolk, Eaxl of, see Michael de la Pole. 

SuLTABD, William (Sir), was grandson of John 
Solyard, of Wetherden, in Suffolk, who was a judge 
during the reigns of Edward V. and Henry VIL Sir 
William Sulyard was one of the governors of Un- 
coln's Inn during the reign of Henry VIIL, and was 
held in great repute as a lawyer. He was appointed 
judge of Chester for life in snooassion to Judge Eagle- 
field on January 16th, 1537. 

SwjRTBNHAx, WiLLiAM, wss Justios of GheBtOT in 
1399. 

SwiNNSBTOH, WiLUAK, acted 48 vice-jostlce of 
Chester in 1757. 

Taisot, Lord Ricuabd, vioe-jtistice Biay 10th, 1888. 

Talbot, Lobd Gilbbbt, was appointed judge of 
Chester, in 1402, and continued as judge for six years 
into the next reign (Henry V.) 

Tanai, Lucas db, made judge of Chester by ISmon 
de Montf ort in 1265. 

Tabvin, John Bsuwst db, was one of the judges of 
Chester in 1431. 

Tibotot, Paoanus, was judge of Chester 4 and 5 
Edward IL (1311). 

TouNBLBT, RoBBBT, justios In the county of Chester, 
February 19ih, 1396. 

TowNBSBND, RoBBBT (Sir), judgo In 1545. 

TowMBSBND, Hbnbt, judgo of Chester with Sir 
George Bromley 1579-80. 

Thbockxobton, John, judge of Chester, 1557 to 
1579. 

Tbbnchabd, John (Sir), was constituted judge [of 
Chester along with Lyttleton Powis in 1689. 

Tbussbll, William, is usually described by his. 
torisBS, says Foss, as a justiciary, but he denies that 
he was ever either a judge at the Westminster courts 
or a regular judge of assize. Ormerod, however, re- 
turns him as having acted as judge of Chester in ISOl. 
He was the second son of William Trussell, o£ Eib. 
blesdone, in Staffordshire, by Maud, daughter of 
Warin de Manwarin. At his father's death he was 
returned member of parliament for Northampton, and 
is named among the knights of that county and the 
county of SUfifbrd in 1324. 

TuBKEB,TiMOTHT, appointed judge of Chester, 1660. 

Vbbb, Robbbt, (Duke of Ireland and Earl of Oxford), 
was descended from a Norman baren of that name 
who accompanied King William on his conquest of 
England. He discharged the duties of justice at 
Chester in 1386 m ooniunction with Robert de Dutton« 
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Vjbbmby, John, was the youngest son of George, 
fourth Lord WUloughby de Broke and Margaret, hie 
wife. He studied law at the Middle Temple, where 
he was called to the bar in 1721. After acting as 
attorney-general to Queen Oareline he was promoted 
in December, 1773, as chief Justice of Chester, and 
Master of the Rolls on October 9th, 1738, and died 
August, 5th, 1741. 

Ykrnon, William de, is mentioned as a knight of the 
county of Lancaster, and was at the bead of a body 
of archers at the commencement of the reign of King 
John. In 1219 he was appointed one of the justices 
itiuerant for the northern counties, an office which he 
also exercised in Nottingham and Derby in 1225. 
Ormerod says he acted as a justice at Chester in 
1230. 

Vbbnon, Gsobgb, was descended from the noble 
and ancient family of Vornon, in Normandy, which 
established itself in this country at the conquest. He 
was the son of Sir Thomas Vernon, of Haslington, in 
Cheshire, and his wife Dorothy, the daughter of Wm. 
Tatton, of fietley. Becoming a mem^r of the Inner 
Temple, he was called to the bar in 1603. He was 
made a baron of the Exchequer November 13Ui, 1027t 
and removed to the Common Pleas on May 8th, 1631* 
His death occurred at his chambers in Serjeant's Inn* 
Chancery Lane, December 16ih, 1639, and lies buried 
in the Temple Church. His first wife was Jane* 
daughter of Sir George Corbett,of Morton Corbett, 
in Shropshire, by whom he had one daughter. Nothing 
is known of his second wife. 

Vbbnom, RicniJU), is returned by Ormerod as an 
acting-justice in Chester hi 1249. 

Wabbuston, Pbtbb, descended, indirectly, from the 
ancient Cheshire family of Warburton and Arl^, was 
the son of Thomas Warburton (a natural son of John 
Warburton, of Northwich), and Anne, daughter of 
Bicbard Maisterson, of Winnington. He was bom at 
Northwich, and began his legal stadias at Staple Inn, 
finishing them at Linroln's Inn. By the latter he was 
called to the bar in 1572, and became one of the 
governors in 1581. He was then, and for some time 
after, resident in amanaon called the Black Hall, 
Watergate-Btreet, Chester, formerly the house of the 
Grey Pilars; and in 1584 he was reoommendeid by 
Henry Earl of Derby to the Mayor of Chester, to be 
an alderman of that city. In September, 1593, he was 
appointed vice-chamberlain of Chester. His eleva- 
tion to the bench at Westminster is dated November 
24th, 1600. King James rene?red it on his accession, 



and knighted him. He died on September 7th, 1621, 
at Grafton Hall, in Cheshire, a stately building erected 
by him on a manor he purchased after he became a 
judge. He was buried in the church of Tilston, the 
parish in which the manor is situate. He was thrice 
married. His first wife was Margaret, daughter of 
George Barlow, of Dronfleld-Woodhouse, in Derby- 
shire; his second was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Butler, of Bewsey, in Lancashire; and his 
third was Alice, daughter of Sir Peter Warburton, of 
Arley HaU. By the first only he had issue. His son 
Jehn died in infancy, and his only surviving daughter, 
Elizabeth, iiherited all his rich possessions. By her 
marriage with Sir ThombS Stanley, of Weever and 
Alderley, she is the ancestress of the present Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, 

Wabbdbton, Pbtbb, was a direct descendant from 
the same family as above. It originated from one of 
five brothers who came over with the Conqueror. The 
second Peter, in legal biography, was the grandson of 
Peter the purchaser of Hefferston Grange, who was 
the third son of Sir Peter Warburton, of Arley. He 
was born in 1588, and acquired the rudiments of law 
in Staple Inn, of which he was a member, in 1618. The 
first account of him is that he was appointed by the 
Long Parliament, m March, 1647, a Welsh judge, 
and that he and John Bradahaw were joined together 
on the Chester circuit. His nozt advance was on 
June 1st, 1619, when he was raised to the bench at 
Westminster as justice of Common Pleas. About June 
1655, he was removed to the Upper Bench, after which 
but little is known of him. His death took place on 
February 26th, 1666, and was buried at Fitcham, in 
Surrey. 

Wabd, John, was judge of Chester in conjunction 
with Sir Joseph JekyU hi 1711. 

Wabbbn, Joen, was appomted judge of Chester 
three times, first ?nth Sir GBorge Jeffreys m 1681, with 
Sir Edward Herbert in 1684, and m 1686 with Sir Job 
Chorlton and Sir Edward Lutwyche. 

Wabwick, Rickabd, Eabl of, was a justice of 
Chester in 1461. 

Watnflbtb, William (Bishop of Winchester), 
was connected with the county of Chester by his 
marriage with Margery, daughter of Sir William 
Brereton, of the well-known Cheshire family of that 
name, and, at that time, held the poet of governor of 
Caen, in Normandy. He was appomted Lord Qiancel- 
lor, in succession to Bourchier, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on October 11th, 1458. His death took place on 
August 11th, 1486, and lies interred at Winchester in a 
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magnificent mausoleum, which he hadproyiied in his 
lifetime. 

Whitb, Tayloub, was judge of Chester in 1757. 

Whitblockb, Jambs, was the youngest of twin sons 
of Richard Wbitelocke, an ancient Berkshire family* 
his mother being Joan, daughter of John Golte, of 
Little Munden, Herts, and widow of a London mer- 
chant named Brockhurst. James was bom on Nov. 
20tb, 1570, and was educated at Merchant Taylors', 
where he was elected a scholar of St. John's Cellege, 
Oxford, in 1588. He took his B.C.L. in 1594, and hav- 
ing kept his terms at the Middle Temple was called to 
the bar in 1600. In 1606 he was elected recorder of 
Woodstock, and in 1609 represented tliat borough in 
parliament. On June 18th, 1620, he was made Ser- 
jeant, and on October 29th following was knighted 
and made chief justice of Chester. He was also ap- 
pointed a judge of the King's Bench on October 18thi 
1624. Judge Whitelocke died on June 22nd, 1632, at 
Fawley, in Bucks, and was buried there under a stately 
monument erected by his son. His wife was Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Edward Bulstrode, of Bul- 
strode, in Upton. 

WiLLES, Edwabd, was the second son of the next- 
mentioned jud^e, and was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln's Inn in February, 1726. He acquired the rank of 
king's counsel in 1756 ; and in 1766, five years after his 
father's death, he was made solicitor-general. On 
January 27th, 1768, he was promoted to a seat on the 
King's Bench. Mr Justice Wiiles did not accept the 
offer of knighthood, and after nineteen years of judi- 
cial life died en January 14th, 1787, his remains being 
interred at Bumham, in Berkshire. By his wife 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Edward Taylor, of Sutton, 
Wilts, he left three sons. Although Foss makes no 
mention of liim as a judge of Chester, Ormerod refers 
to him in that capacity in 1736, which would be at the 
commencement of his legal career. 

WiLLES, John, father of the above-named judge, was 
of one of the most ancient families in Warwickshire* 
He was the son of the Rev. Dr. John Wiiles, rector of 
Bishop's Ickington, and canon of Lichfield, his mother 
being Anne, daughter of Sir William Walker, mayor 
of Oxford. He was bom on November 29th, 1685, and 
received his education at Lichfield grammar school 
and Trinity College, Oxford. Entering Lincoln's Inn, 
he was called to the bar in 1713. In the parliament 
that met in October, 1722, he was returned for Laon* 



ceston, which he vacated on being appointed second 
judge of Chester in May, 1726, along with Spenser 
Cowper. He subsequently represented Weymouth and 
West Looe, and on being appointed chief justice of 
Chester, was agam returned by the latter constituency. 
On his appointment as attorney-general in January 
1734, he was knighted, and after holding that office 
three years was appointed a chief justice of Common 
Pleas. Over that court he presided nearly twenty- 
five years, dying at ^the advanced age of seventy-six^ 
on December 15th, 1761. He married Margaret, 
daughter of — Brewster, of Worcester, and had by her 
four sons and four daughters. 

WiLUAMs. John, came of Welsh family settled in 
Menonethshire, but was bom at Bunbury, in Cheshire, 
where his father was vicar. He was bom in Jan., 
1777* and imbibed his classical tastes at Manchester 
grammar school, whence he proceeded to Cambridge, 
he having gained a scholarship at Trinity College at 
the age of eighteen. He was called te the bar of the 
Middle Temple in 1804, and went on the Northern 
circuit selecting Manchester and Chester sessions. In 
1820 he was selected to assist Mr Brougham and Mr 
Denman in the defence of Queen Caroline, in the 
course of which he fully confirmed the character he 
had obtained. On February 28th, 1834, he was ad- 
vanced to the bench as a baron of the Exchequer, and 
in the following term was promoted to the Eine's 
Bench and knighted. Here he remained for nearly 
thirteen years, when he died on September 14th, 184C, 
at his seat, Livermere Park, Bury St. Edmund's. He 
married Harriet Catherine, daughter of Davies Daven- 
port, of Capesthorne Hall, Macclesfield, for many years 
M.P. for Cheshire. 

WiLsoK, Obiffin (Sir), was appointed judge of 
Chester July 16th, 1825. 

WiHGHAM, Hbtbt db (Bisbop of London), was bom 
towards the dose of the thirteen century at Wingham, 
in Kent, from which betook his name. In the 
thhrtieth year of the reign of Henry IIL (1246) he was 
appointed justice of Chester in conjunction with John 
de Grey to assessthe tallage for that city. In 1257 he 
was collated to the diancellorBhip of Exeter, and in 
Jane, 1258, was selected by the King as one of the 
twelve out of the twenty-four barons appointed by the 

MadFarliamentofOxford,todmw up the provisions for 
the government of the kingdom. On February 15th, 
1260, he was consecrated Bishop of London. This 
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discreet and circumspect courtier died July 13tb,1202, 
Aud was buried in his own cathedral. 

Wood, GBoaoa, was judge of Chester in 1557. 

Wythbns, Fbancis (Sir), was of a family originally 
settled in Cheshire, but migrating to the south, one of 
them, Robert Wythens, became an alderman of Lon- 
don, and was bom about the seventeenth century. 
Tee earliest notice of him is October, 1679, when he 
contested the city of Westminster, and at the opening 
of parliament in October, the foll>wing year, was 
kniirbted. He was made a judge of the King's Bench 
April 28rd, 1083, and on Charles's death in February, 
1685, 8ir Francis was elected recorder of Kingston- 
upon-Thames. He was one of the judges who accom- 
panied Judge Jeffreys in his bloody campaign after 
the .Duke of Moni&outh's rebellion. He died in May, 
1704, at his family seat at Bltham, and was buried in 
the church there on the twelfth of the same month. 

ZoucHi, Alan db, was the son of Ho^er de Zouche, 
of Ashby, in Leicestershire, who was grandson of the 
Earl of Bnttany. In 34, Henry ILL (1250), the 
custody of all the King's lands in Cheshire and North 
Wales was granted to him. la the same year he was 
empowered io act as King's justice there. His death 
was the result of a broil he had with John, Earl War- 
ren respecting bis title to some land, and took place 
atx>ut October 20, 1270. He married Helena, 

daughter of Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester. 

Ed. 
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@>ueries. 

[1839.] Bbindlit, thb Enqiiibeb.— I have oftea 
wondered where that self-taught genius, Brindley,wa8 
bom ; and the reference made to him the other night 
by Mr Laniel Adamson in his lecture on engineers, at 
Didsbury, brings me to ask some of yoor correspon- 
dents if they can supply any information on the sub- 
ject. That he is connected with the history of the 
country is evident from the works he has left behind 
as a memo-ial to his skill. A. W. 

[1840 ] Blaxb Lad of Asaroiir.— I should be glad 
to know the origin and meaning of the term " Black," 
as applied to the annual Easter festival of the above 
name, which is still kept up in the neighbouring town 
of Adht)n-under-Lyne. Was it consequence of the 
dress the knight wore, or the deeds he is said to have 
coin mit ted, or what? 

Woodley. O. H. T. 



HisTOBY OF Macclbsfibld Pasish Chubch. 
[184L.] The following is a complete history of the 
Church of St. Michael, Macclesfield, which was re- 
opened on Wednesday, January 7th, 1885, by Dr. 
Siubbs, bishop of Chester. The information has been 
supplied by Mr James Stevens, F.B LB.A., the archi- 
tect, and Mr James Croston, J.P : — 

The Church of Macclesfield owes its existence to the 
munificence and liberality of Eleanor of Castile, 
commonly styled the Lady of Macclesfield, the consort 
of Edward, Earl of Chester, afterwards Edward I., a 
lady whose name is cherished in the hearts of the 
English people by that touching act of devotion re- 
corded of her by the old chroniclers, who tell us that 
when her husband was struck down by the poisoned 
dagger of an assassin during the war in the Holy 
Land she sucked the poison from the wound at the 
risk of her own life, a deed of womanly affection that 
is not inconsistent with truth, and which history'may 
adjpt without any impeachment of its critical preten- 
sions. From the time of the Conquest the manor of 
Macclesfield formed part of the demesne of the Nor- 
man Earls of Chester, and so continued until the death 
of the last of them, John the Scot, in 1237, without 
male issue, when it reverted with the earldom to the 
Crown, and was thereafter held by the reigning 
sovereign or the Princes of Wales as Earls of Chester, 
and was not unfrequently bestowed by them upon 
their consorts. An entry on the Patent Rolls, in the 
54th year of King Henry III., i.e^ 1270, sets forth that 
the manor of Macclesfield had about that tame been 
settled upon Eleanor, the wife of Prince Edward, then 
Earl of Chester. Two years afterwards Prince Edward 
succeeded to the Crown, and at his ooropation his 
wife, Eleanor, was crowned Queen with him. But her 
interest in and connection with Macclesfield did not 
cease with this addition to her dignity; on the con- 
trary, she manifested her affection and care for the 
spiritual wellbeing of the royal borough by erecting 
in 1278 a church for their benefit upon the site occu- 
pied by the present Church of St. Michael, which she 
caused to be dedicated to All Saints, or All Hallows, 
which name it retained until about the time of Henxy 
vm., when it appears to have been dedicated to St. 
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MichaeL From the original evidences preBWved in the 
Reoori Office in London we loam that letters patent, 
dated at Westminster, January 25th,ia79, were issued, 
in which King Edward granted that the chapel of 
Macclesfield, which had lately been consecrated "at 
theinstance of our beloved consort, Eleanor, by the 
Bishop of 8t Asaph, in the place and by the autho- 
rity of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry" (in which 
last-named diocese Maodesfield then was) should be 
subject to the mother church of Preetbury. and the 
Abbot and Monastery of St. Werburgh,at Chester,who 
had the advowson of Preetbury ; and on the 4th of 
February following, by letters patent dated at Wood- 
stock. Queen Eleanor herself made a similar grant. 
These documents are in subst vnoe identical with three 
others enrolled in the chartering of Chester Abbey, 
preserved among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Mtweum. In the first, Edward 1., son of Henry, Kin« 
of England, decrees that the chapel of Maodesfield, 
with all its rights, kc, shall be subject to the mother 
church of Presbtury, notwithstonding that the dedi- 
cation of the same had taken place at the instance of 
his wife and queen, Eleanor or Al enora ; in the second, 
Eleanor, Queen of England, as far as lies in he, 
power, makes a similar decree ; and the third contains 
an award nearly in the same words by 
Roffer, Bishop of Coventry. ThU was the 
first Christian church erected in the town,, for 
though it has been suggested that there might 
probably have been an eariier ecdesiasUcal structure, 
the idea merely rests upon the assumption that as the 
pre-Norman earU held their court here, and that Mac- 
clesfield being the seat of civil government and, next 
to Chester, the largest town in the countv. b church 
would in all likelihood be attached to the court. There 
it not the slightest evidence that any such church ever 
existed, and the fact that Queen Eleanor's foundation 
was in reality a chapel of ease and made dependent 
upon the mother church of Preetbury goes far to 
negative such a supposition. Of the church which 
Queen Eleanor built not a vestige remains, and 
nothing is on record to help us to any clear idea as to 
the architectural characteristics except a rude repre- 
sentation of the fabric on the seal used by the rural 
deans of Macclesfield previous to the consolidation of 
the rural deaneries of tiie diocese : this, which U cer- 
tainly not entirely accurate, comprises a nave, deris- 
tory, and south aisle crowned with an embattied para- 
pet, a chancel at the east end, and at the west an 
embattled tower surmounted by a lofty octagon spire. 



Every trace of this building disappeared generatioDS 
ago, unless it may be that some portion of the baao- 
ment of the present tower formed part of the original 
structure ; but the fact that the date of tne first foun- 
dation (1278) has In comparatively recent times been 
placed over the west door has led unthinking and ill- 
informed people to imagine that the building which 
they see to-day is the identical church in which th^ 
forefathers worshipped long centuries ago, and this 
has naturally caused a feeling of prejudice against any 
mterference'with a building which they erroneously 
believe to be of great antiquity. The only portions of 
the present church that have any claim to considera- 
tion on the score of antiquity are the tower at the west 
end and the two diapels on the south side, one belong- 
ing to the family of Legh of Lyme, and the other 
erected by Thomas SavasfS, archbishop of York, who 
died in 1507, and whose heart is buried within its 
walls, and these are the parts that in the recent altera- 
tions have been left altogether undisturbed, though 
the weather-worn condition of some portions of the 
masonry of the tower calls for immediate attention at 
the hand of those responsible for its preservation. 
The old church, whether Queen Eleanor's or one that 
succeeded it is not dear, though more probably the 
latter was pulled down in 1739, and another of larger 
dimensions erected in its stead in that crude, feeble, 
and incongruous style that prevailed in the middle of 
the last century, when architecture as an art was at 
its lowest ebb, and which, resembling neither Doric 
ner Corinthian, nor reflecting anything of the spirit of 
dassic design, violated the most obvious canons of 
architectural taste. To aid them in defraying the cost 
of its erection the inhabitants appear to have had re- 
course to the then common practice of petitioning for 
a brief —a kind of open letter issued from the Court of 
Chanceiy, in the king's name and sealed with the 
Privy Seal, licensing the petitioners to collect money 
throughout the kingdom, for in the accounts of tJie 
Church of St. John the Baptist, at Margate, in Kent, 
there are the partieulara of a collection made under 
the authority of a brief, November 4th, 1789, " for re- 
building and enlarging the church or purochial chapel 
in the borough of Macdesfiddthesumoftenpence"— a 
comfort and help, it is to be hoped, to the recipients. 
The diurdi as then built comprised a nave, 
with north and south aisles separated from it by 
a series of heavy square pillars with cylindrical 
columns above supporting semi-circular arches; a 
gallery extended over each aisle and round the 
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west* rn end, and this, as well as the body of the 
church, was filled with pews of the ordinary high* 
backed box-like typo. The original plan was 
materially departed from, a id the area considerably 
enlarged by extending the building northwards, and 
at the western end; in the new arrangement the 
chancel was placed at the eastern end of the south 
aisle instead of at the termination of the nave, and in 
this form the building remained until 1819> when the 
eastern end of the church was rebuilt and anew 
chancel erected, the old one thenceforward serving 
the purpose of a baptistry. At the same time an 
attempt was made to .repair the timber work of the 
roof, which had begun to show signs of weakness and 
decay. The work was done, however, in a very per- 
functory manner, and being hidden from view by the 
intervening pliistered ceiling, the actual condition 
rem uned undiscovered until the recent removal of 
the eastern end Tor the erection of the new chancel^ 
when opportunity was a£[orJed for a careful ezami- 
naiion. As previously stated, the tower was origi- 
nally surmounted by a lofty spire that must have 
Bprved as a Undmdrk for many miles round, but this, 
being found in a dangerous condition, was taken 
down in 1740, when the body of the church was in 
cmrse of re-building, though the stonework from 
which it sprang may still be Sden projecting from the 
masonry of the inner walls above the bell-i. The 
tower itself is Lite perpendicular work, well-pro- 
pci'tioned, with much that is interedting in the 
detaiU ; it is pierced on the west face with a pointed 
d«)orway, the sides, spandrils, and space above the 
arch being profusely ornamented with niches, panels, 
quatrefoils, and other sculptured work. The second 
story is lighted by a large three-light window with 
pointed and traceried head surmounted by a label 
mould, and above this is a three-canopied niche en- 
riched with crocket work, with a sculptured figure 
occupying the central recess. The space above the 
clock dial contains the bells, and is pierced on each 
side with double-pointed openings fitted with oouvres ; 
surmounting it, and immediately beneath the parapet, 
is a band enriched with carved quatrefoU work 
similar in design to that on the towers of Prestbury 
and Oawsworth diurches. The parapet walls are 
embattled, and would seem to have originally had the 
addition of a pinnacle springing from each angel and 
intermediately from the centre of each battlement, 
but these have long since disappeared. A singular 
feature of the tower is the large number of heraldic 
shields sffixed to the outer walls ; there are sixteen in 



all, and, though much injured by time and weather, 
their charges may still be distinctly traced, among 
them being the arms of the families of Macclesfield, 
Tenables, the several branches of the Leghs— 1.0., of 
Booths, Adlington, Lyme, and Ridge; the Rowes, 
Suttons, Fittons, and Downes. They appear to have 
been placed in their present position after the erec- 
tion of the tower, and there is little doubt that the 
respective owners were the chief contributors to that 
work. 

Any account of Macclesfield church would be in- 
complete that did not give some notice ef the two 
chapels on the south side, which occupy in part the 
south aisle of the original church of Queen Eleanor's 
foundation. The larger and more interesting of the 
two— interesting not less for the beauty of its archi 
tectural details than for the remarkable fine series of 
monumental effigies which it contains— is known as 
the Savage Chapel, a chantry erected and endowed by 
Thomas Savage between the years 1501 and 1507, when 
he presided over the archiepiscopal see of York. There 
is reason to believe that the erection was intended as a 
college for secular priests, but the archbishop did not 
live to see his design carried outer the building which 
he began completed. It is separated from the body 
of the church by a screen, the upper portion of which 
is filled with glass. At the western end is a tower of 
three stages, supported by ornamental buttresses set 
diagonally, and on the western side of the tower ad- 
mission is gained by a deeply-recessed doorway, with 
an obtuse four-oentred arch and continuous round and 
hoUow mouldings, flanked on each side with canopied 
niches. Above the entrance is a canopied niche with 
two rows of panels, the lower row containing four 
quartrefoils (two and two), and the upper four heral- 
dic shields, representing respectively the arms of 
Savage, the sees of Rochester and London, and the 
archiepiscopal see of York, the founder having been 
successively bishop of Rochester and London before 
his elevation to archbishopric of York. The second 
storey, which is approached from within by a circular 
stair, is a kind of parvise or porch chamber, and was 
doubtless intended for the accommodation of the resi- 
dent chantry priest ; it is lighted on the south side by 
a single square-headed window, and on the west by a 
projecting oriel of three lights ; there is a fire-place on 
one side, and also a squint or oblique opening 
thr'^ugh the wall by which, in pre Reformation times, 
the occupant would be enabled to see the altar and the 
elevation of the host at the celebration of mass 

• 

Above this room is another chamber of similar dimen- 
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sions that probably served as a dormitory; it has a 
fireplace on one side* and is lighted by one three-light 
and three two-light square-headed windows with label 
moulds on the exterior. The work has been abruptly 
stopped at this point and the design left unfioisbed, a 
low-pointed roof being placed over the erection to 
protect it from the weather. In the interior a low 
doorway of late perpendicular work gives access on 
the north side to the church, and at the east end« 
where the altar stood, there is an apsidal termination 
originally lighted by a large east window of five lights, 
with smaller windows of two lights on each side, but 
these have unfortunately been bricked up to make 
room for the lofty canopied monument erected in 1696 
to the memory of Thomas, Earl Rivers, though the 
mullions still remain. The chapel, though now pre- 
senting a dilapidated and forlorn appearance, is re- 
markable for the numt)er and beauty of the sepulchral 
memorials which it contAius, there l>eing no less than 
seven r cumbent effigies, including the wives of two 
of the knights who have here found a resting-place, 
several of them being placed on altar tombs within 
arched recesses in the walls or under elaborately orna- 
mented canopies— an assemblage which for variety 
and excellence of execution few English churches 
can equal. These monuments include briefly two re- 
cumbent eJigies on the north side, one in memory of Sir 
John Savage, Knight, K.G., brother of the archbishop, 
who commanded the left wing at the battle of Bos- 
worth-fteld, 1485. and was slain in Boulogne in 1492; 
and the other of his son. Sir John, who died in 1527. 
On the south side under an altar tomb under an 
obtusely pointed arch with panelled sides are the 
effigies of another Sa John, son of the last named, who 
fought at Tyrwin and Toumay and died in 1528. and 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Somerset Earl 
of Worcester, Chamberlain of England, who died two 
years later. At the west end is a sumptuous monu- 
ment, much injured by time and neglect, with a 
number of kneeling figures and the effigies of Sir John 
Savage, the next in descent, and the builder of thd 
stately residence of Rock Savage, who was seven times 
sheriff of Cheshire, and died in 1597 ; and his fLrs^ 
wife the LAdy £lizabtth Manners, daughter of Thomas 
Earl of Rutland. It contains a long and fulsome 
eulogy in Latin, in which the virtues of the departed 
are set forth with little reverence and less humility. 
Opposite to this, at the east end where the altar 
formerly stoud, is another pretentious monument with 
a semi-recumbent figure beneath a canopy habited in 
a flowing robe, and with the large flowing wig 



characteristic of the reign of William III ; it is to the 
memory of Thomas Earl Rivers, Ylseount Savage, of 
Rock Savage, who died in 1694. The Legh Chiqpel, 
also seperated from the body of the church by a glazed 
screen, is on the south side and extends westward from 
near the entrance to the Savage GhapeL It is of de. 
based work, having been <* re-edified" by Sir Peter 
Legh in 1620, and was used for many generations 
before the erection of the chapel at Disley in 1510, as a 
place of sepulture for the Legbs of Lyme, and at the 
present time contains several mural memorials of 
members of that historic house, including a brass to 
the memory of that Sir Peter, or Sir Ferkyn a Legh, 
who was beheaded at Chester by the Lancastrian 
usurper, Henry IV, for his loyal adhesion to the cause 
of the ill-fated Richard II, and his son, also a Sir Pieni, 
who by a curious blunder is said to have fallen at 
Agincourt in 1415, but whose death did not actually 
occur until seven years after that event. These two 
chapels, which are full of historic interest, have, 
through the kindness of their respective owners, the 
late Ifarquis of Cholmondeley and Mr William Legh, 
M.P., been given up to the use of the church of 
Macdesfleld, and it is to be hoped that at no distant 
day funds will be provided sufficient to enable the 
committee to re-edify and open them to the church. 

It may not be altogether unnecessary to refer 
to the anxieties of the committee connected with the 
proposed restoration and reconstruction so early as 
the spring of 1882. The initiatory steps were ti^en, 
and the architect was instructed to prepare plans of 
the whole of the fafcnric as then existing. On their 
being submitted it ;ras deemed desirable to limit the 
first section of the work to the repair of the Savage 
and Legh chapels, with such alterations as would 
enable them to be thrown open to the church, and 
plans and details were accordingly prepared and sub- 
mitted to the late Marquis of Cholmondeley and 
Mr Legh of Lyme, the respective owners. Both 
expressed entire approval, and at the same time 
generously notified the committee their willingness to 
surrender any right they might have in them. Yield- 
ing, however, to a general expressed desire on the 
part of the parishioners, the committee deemed it esbi 
pedient to postpone this portion of the proposed 
alterations, and instead to proceed with the church 
proper. Mr Stevens, the ardiitect, was instructed to 
prepare proper plans, elevations, and sections, and on 
their completion application was made to the con- 
sistory court at Chester, and a faculty obtained, no 
opposition being offered by anyone interested. Tenders 
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were subaequeatly invited for the flrst portion of the 
work, and that of Mr H. S. AspinaU was accepted. 
This embraced the extension of the chancel eastwardst 
as also of the north aisle» which now terminates in a 
small chapelf and the addition of diergy and choir 
vestries on the south side. This is the portion that 
has been sucoessfullj carried oat. Unfortvnately on 
the work being commenced di£Bcalties in a double 
sense appeared, the graves and vaults in the body of 
the church and chancel as well as in the baptistry 
adjoining h%d been carried down so much below the 
foundations of the piers and walls that the greatest 
care had to be exerdsed to prevent the whole fabric 
collapsing. Means were immediately taken to pre- 
vent the foundation of dry rubble from sliding further* 
large quantities of hydraulic concrete being used for 
the purpose, the whole area of the nave and chancel 
having arclies of the same material carried over the 
surface after the vaults had been flUed in. Upon this 
h^s been laid, in Portland cement, Wareham's block- 
wood pavement. Commencing with the walls at the 
chancel end some of the old openings have been built 
up and new ones made, the main body bdng 
lengthened by another bay or span of the groined roof 
4i yards in extent, with north aisle and chapel termi- 
n it ion, the clergy and choir vestries being on the 
s >uth side fitted with entrance lobby and lavatory, 
ko., complete. The heating apparatus is carried 
uader the north chapel, which is made fireproof. The 
chancel is paved with marble mosaic, with figure of 
St. Michael in Italian mosaic, the other portions of 
chancel floor being temporarily boarded until the 
choir stalls are constructed, when the reading desk 
and pulpit will be adapted to the future requirements 
of the church. The whole of the chancel walls with 
chapel and vestries have been lined with ashlar in 
Alderley s*^one, the brasses and monumental slabs 
reflxed. The additions made necessitated the removal 
and reoonstructicn of the monuments to Sir John 
Savage and Katherine, his wife, sister to the Earl of 
Derby, on the south side, and of the smaller one on 
the north side representing a member of the family 
of Downes. Great care was taken in the removal in 
the case of the first— a new arch had to be constructed 
and the latter had to be thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired. The traoeiy of the chancel and other win- 
dows are in Cefyn stone, the exterior walls bdng of 
pirpoints from Tegsnose with Alderley ashlar. The 
whole of the roofs and doors are in the best oak, and 
the workmanship refiects great credit upon the con- 
tractors. The whole of the mason's work has been 



executed by Mr AspinaU's own men, and he has had 
the following sub-contractors to assist in carrying out 
the different departments, vis., Messrs Patterson, of 
Oxford-street, Manchester, for the Mosaic pavements ; 
Messrs Qeaiy and Walker, of the same dty, for the 
wood-block pavements; the plumbing and glazing, by 
our townsmen Martin, Farrar, and Mellor ; the plas- 
tering and colouring, by Mr John Mellor ; the heating 
apparatus has been executed by Mr Harlow, and Mr 
Westwood has supplied the gasfittings. It should be 
added the exquisite carvings, both internal and ex- 
ternal in the chancel and north aisle, are the work of 
Mr Loveless, representing Mr Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
so well known for the excellence of his productions 
in ecclesiastical carving. The whole of the work, with 
the exception of some temporary suppotts to roof and 
side walls, have been carried out from the design and 
under the personal supervision of James Stevens, 
F.R.LB.A^ architect, BCanchester and Biacdeefield, to 
whom we are indebted for the above excellent 
description. 

Gbokwsll's Rbdistbebution Screkb in 1653. 

[1842.] Considering the interest evoked by the 
scheme now before Parliameot for a redistribution of 
seats, it may interest some of your readers to notice 
how Oliver Cromwell dealt with the subject when in 
ld53 he constituted one House of Parliament for the 
three kingdoms (including the Channel Islands). For 
England, Wales, and the Channel Islands the number 
of members were not to exceed 400, nor for Scotland 
and Ireland 80 each. For England the distribution 
given in constituencies was as follows :— 

ConsU- Total 

tuendes. members. 

One member 89 88 

Two members 89 78 

Three members 4 12 

Four members 12 48 

Five members 7 85 

Six members 5 80 

Eight members.. 2 16 

Nine members 1 9 

Ten members 4 40 

Eleven members 8 83 

Thirteen members 1 18 



Total 



400 



Wales having 25 members, and no members bebg con- 
signed to the Channel Islands. 
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The unit of distribution was the county (with the 
exception of London and Bristol, to which six and 
two members were given), and the town and 
boroughs within these having members the residue 
was left as a county constituency. 

Thus taking eight of the largest and smallest 
counties according to distribution these results are 
shown : — 



County. 



Total Towns. 



York (in three ridings)... 22 ... 8 .. 

Devon 20 ... 9 .. 

Kent 18 ... 7 ., 

Essex 16 ... 8 .. 

Somerset 16 ... 5 .. 

Lincohi 16 ... 6 .. 

Norfolk 16 ... 6 ., 

Suffolk 16 ... 6 ., 

Chester 5 ... 1 .. 

Derby 5 ... 1 ., 

Huntingdon 4 ... 1 .. 

Cumberland 8 ... 1 .. 

Durham 8 ... 1 .. 

Monmouth 8 ... — ., 

Rutland 2 ... — ., 

Westmoreland 2 ... — . 

A preponderating weight would, therefore, appear to 
have been given to the county constituencies. 

An Elbctob. 



Besidue. 
. 14 
. IL 
, 11 
. 13 
. 11 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 

4 
. 4 

8 
. 2 
. 2 
. 8 
. 2 
. 2 



Satubdat, January 17th, 1885. 
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How little ye ken 
Ye women and men, 
By courtesy called ** gentle 
readers," 
Of how much you owe 
To the noble typo 
And his army of folders 
and feeders ! 

The poet may sing 
Of his lyrical string. 
Of his muses, his loves, and 
his graces; 
But ah I he'd sing small, 
If he warbled at all. 
Were it not for the chases 
and cases! 

The writer of fiction. 
Whose beautiful die 

tiOB 

Beguiles the long evenings 
of winter. 
His mind would be left 



Like a casket bereft 
Of it's key— if not pick'd by 
the printer. 

The annalist, too, 
That brings to your 
view. 
The wonderful story of 
ages, 
Would sure be as dumb 
As a clam, or a mum- 
my, if nobody made up his 
pages. 

Then whoso doth read, 
1 beg him take heed 
To the lesson these stanzas 
convey him, 
Viz., now that you 

know 
What a treasure you 
owe 
To the printer, be certain— 
to pay him ! 



Ghxshirb Laxd Txntjbxs: Lifb Lbasxs. 

[1843.] With a view to showing the tenures upon 
which land was formerly held in Pownall Pee and 
about Llndow Common I give the following copy of a 
manorial lease for three lives, made rather more than 
a hundred years back, between Lord Stamford and 
two gentlemen of well-known Pownall Fee families, 
evidently on behalf of the poor of Pownall Fee. 
There is also a Stockport family (the Thatchers) men- 
tioned therein. Was this Thatcher the one who rode 
his '* cush " to market ? This old lease is also interest- 
ing as showing how the remnants of feudalism have 
come down to our own times. The custom of grind- 
ing only at the lord's mill, the paying of heriots, the 
keeping of hounds, and several other such matters 
are here seen ; and although such things are familiar 
enough to lawyers and students, yet it is deemed that 
this old lease may be of interest to the general reader. 
I may observe that as the body of the deed is printed 
on parchment it will be a fair sample of such docu- 
ments : — 

(Copy.) 

This Indentare, made the Fifteeath day of July in the 
Twenty* t!iitd year of the reign of oar Sorereign Lord 
George the Third, by the grace of Ood of Great Britaina 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and so 
forth, and in the year of our Lord Doe Thousand Seven 
Hnndred and Eighty-Chrae. Between the Right Honour- 
able George Barry, Earl of Stamford (grandson, heir-at- 
law, and derisee named, appointed in and by the last will 
and teatamant of the Right Honoorable George, late Barl 
of Warrington, deceased) of the one part, and Peter Finney, 
of OTcraley Ford, within Styall, In the Pariah of Wilmalow, 
in the Ck>anty of Che8ter,''gentleman, and Hugh Worthing- 
ton, of Styall abOTeaaid, tanner, of the other pari. 

WiTMBSSBTB, That for and in consideration of the snr- 
rendering and making Toid one Indentnre of Lease bearing 
date on or abont the Ninth day of Angnat which was in the 
year of oni^Lord One Thonaand ScTen Bnadred and Forty- 
fire made, or mentioned to be made, between the said 
George^ late Earl of Warrington, of the one part, and 
George Oldham, of Stockport, in the aaid Gonnty of 
ChMter, dyer, of the other part, whereby the tenements 
hereditamenta hereinafter mentioned were gcaated or de- 
mised unto the said George Oldham and his aasigneea for 
and daring the term of the natural life and liTes of Robert 
Thatcher and James Thatcher, since deceased, and of 
Jonathan Thatcher, sons of Robert Thatcher, of Bradbaryj 
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in tha Piurlsh of Stockport ftforotald, sod for the life of the 
tanrlTor and lorgest IWor of tbem, of whom the Mid 
Joaathan Thatcher only Is now liTing ; and for and In con- 
dderaiion of the tnm of Twenty-one Ponnda of lawful 
money of Great Britain to the said George Harry Karl ot 
Stamford in hand well and tnil} paid by the aald Peter 
Darenport Ploney and Hngh Worthlogton, their heirs and 
aasigni ; and in farther oonalderatlen of the yearly rent, 
dntlet, avitt, serrices, covenants, conditions, and agree- 
ments hereinafter mentioned, and on the part and behalf of 
the said ^eter Davenport Finney and Hngh Werthhigton, 
their heirs and assigns, to be paid, done, and performed, he 
the said George Harry Earl of Stamford (in parsnance, &c.), 
hath demised, leased, and granted, and by these presents 
doth demise, lease, and grant unto the said Peter Daven- 
port Finney and Hngh Worthington, their heirs and assigns, 
all that cottage or tenement (consisting of three dwellings) 
together with two gardens thereto adjoining and belonghig, 
altnate, lying, and being in Miller Lane, within Sty%ll 
aforeaald, and new in the aeveral tennrea or occapationa of 
Thomaa Hewitt, Mary Swindella, and John Hooley. and all 
waya, watery watcroonraea, patha, gatea, paaaagea, libartiea^ 
easements, profits, commodities, privileges, advantvgea, 
and apportenancea whataoever to the aaid hereby devlaed 
piemlaee, or any part or parcel thereof lying, belonging, or 
in anywlae appertaining (except and alwaya reserved ont of 
this demise and leaae all oaka, aahea, elma, poplara, aldera 
(commonly called onlera), and other treea and wood of what 
apedea or growth aoever, now atanding or growing, or 
being, or at any time or tlmea hereafter ahall be planted, 
atanding, grow, or be in or upon the aaid premlaea, or any 
part thereof, And also all minea, qoarriea, and delfaof 
coal, lead, atone, ironatone, alam,and all other minea what- 
aoever, and all apringa of aalt, brine, or alom, and all 
minerala whataeever, now being or which at any time here- 
after ahall be within or upon the aald premlaea, or any part 
thereof, with free liberty and power to and for the aaid 
George Barry Earl of Stamford and hia aaaigna, and all and 
every other person or peraona who for the time being ahall, 
after the deceaae of the aaid George Harry Earl of Stam- 
ford, by virtue of the several limiutions contained in the 
taidhatwillof the saU George, teteBarlof Warrington, 
be next entitled to the immediate reversion or remainder of 
and in the said piemisea hereby demlMd, expectant on the 
deteiminailon of the said term hereby demised, and to and 
for any other peraon or peraona by his, their, or any other 
appointment from tfane to thie, and at all times within the 
term hereinafter mentioned, to come upon the said premises 
or any part thereof with cart% wains, horses^ workmen and 
servants, or otherwise, there to view, cnt^ fell, aqnare, cord, 
ahred, mine, dig, lay up, aeanh for, work, aell, diapoae of, 
and take and carry away the aame, making raaaonable aatia- 
f action for all damages done or oocaaioned thereby to com, 
f.raaa, or otherwise ; and except all manner of free warren, 
and birda and beasta of free warvaa and of efaaae, with free 
liberty and licence not only to and for the aald George 
Harry Fail of Stamford, but also to and for all and every 



other peraon or peraona who ahall bd eotitlMi aa aforessid, 
and all othera by hi«, their, or any of their order or appsint- 
mant, to enter into the aaid demiaed premlaea, or any part 
thereof, there to hawk, coarae, ahoot, an4 hunt all m ^nnar of 
game, and to kill or take by any waya or means whatioever 
all birda and beasta of chase, and all fiah and wild fowl in 
and upon the aaid premiae«, and the aame ao killed and 
taken to carry away and tak4 to hIa and their own uaa or 
otherwiae. To have and to ho'd all and aingular the aald 
premlaea hereinbefore mencioned to ba hereby demlae4, 
leawd, and granted, or intended to be demiaed, leaaed, or 
g«^a*<ted, with their and every of their appurtenance (except 
before excepted) unto the aald Petfr Davenport Finney 
and Hngh Worthington, their hein and aaai<na, for and 
daring tha term of the natural life and Uvea of Nathuilel 
Worthington (one of the aona of the aaid Hugh Worthing- 
ton), of the age of eight yean or thereabiats, Jane Wor- 
thington (one of the daughtera of the aaid Hogh Worthing- 
ton), of the age of aix yean or thereabouta, aad of ttie aaid 
Jonathan Thatcher, of Bradbury, in the Pariah of Stock- 
port aforeaaid, in the aaid County of Cheater, farmer, of 
the age of Fifty yean or tberea>x>uta, and for the Life of 
the Survivor and longeat Liver of them, yielding and paying 
therefor yearly and every year daring the Continuance of 
the Term and Eatate hereby demlaed, leaaed, or granted, 
unto the aaid George Harry Earl of Stamford and hia 
aaaigna during the term of hU natural Life, and alao yield- 
ing and paying from and after the Deoeaae of tbe aald 
George Harry Earl of Stamford ante the peraon or peraona 
who ahall, by virtue of the aeveral Umitatlona contained 
in the aald last Will and Testament of the aaid George, late 
Earl of Warrington, be next entitled during the aaid Term 
to the immediate Reveraion or Remainder expectant or the 
Determination of the aaid Term, of and in the aaid Pre- 
mlaea hereby demlaed, the clear yeariy Rant or .Sum of 
Five ahillinga of lawful Money of Great Britain, at or upon 
the Twe uanal Feaata or Daya of Paymente in the year, to 
wit, the Feaata of Saint John the Baptiat in aummer and 
Saint Maitin the Biahop in winter, by even and equal Porw 
tiona in full of all other Boons and aervioea accustomed 
yearly to be paid, performed, and done, and alao yielding 
and paying from Ume to time during the aaid Term, at the 
Death and Deceaae of every one dying principal Tenant of 
the aforeaald Premlaea, or otherwiae interested therein, or 
in any part thereof, the Sum of Tiro ShiUinga and Sixpence of 
like lawful money for and in the name and in lieu of an heriot, 
and the aaid Peter Davenport Finney and Hugh Worthington 
for themaelvea aeverally aad raepectively and for their 
aeveral and reapective heira, executon, aad adndaiatnton, 
and for every of them do covenant^ promise, and agree to 
and with the aaid George Harry Earl of Stamford and his 
aaaigna, and to and with the person and peraona who for 
the time being ahall be entitled to the aald demised pi«- 
oiiaea, nnd.ror by virtue of the aeverellimitUlona contained 
In the aaid will of the aaid George, Ute Earl of Warrington, 
by theae praaenta In manner and form following, that la to 
■ay, that they, the aiid Peter Davenport Finney and Hugh 
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Worthimrton iheir hein, ezaeaton, MJUniaiatrakon, and 
AwigiM, or ■oin» of thMB ahftll vid will fram tloie io Ubm 
•nd at all tlmM daring tiie laid Umn hon damiaed, wall 
and imlj pay, or oanaa to ba paid, unto tba aaid Gaorga 
Harry Earl of StamforA, and hia aiiigiii, daxtng tha term of 
hU nataral Ufa, and aftar hia d«oeaae, nnto tba paraon or 
paraona who dmiog tha tarm hareby grantad ahall from 
tlma to tima ba naxt antitiad to tha immadlata ravaraioii or 
ramaindar axoapting ai af oranld af and in tba add pra- 
miaaa haraby damiaad tha Mdd rant of fira thiUlnga ; and 
alao iha mid ■am of two Bhilllngi and aizpanoa in llan of an 
harlot, at tha dayi and timea htc«in-baf ora appolntad for 
paymant tharaof raapactlfely. 

AMD ALSO, that tbay, tha aaid Patrr DaTvnport Finnay 
and Hogh Worthington, thalr hatra and aatfgna, iba'l and 
will f com time to tima and at alt tlmaa dnriag the said 
tarm haraby granted, wall and anflioiently repair, uphold, 
maintain, and keep the aaid demiaea, premlaaa, and all the 
gataa, atUaa, hadgaa, ditcfaet, diaina, fenoaa, monnda, tan- 
den, and waterbanka in and npon tha aama in good and 
tenantabla repair, and tha aama ao wall and snfficlantly re- 
paired at the Bnd or other aoonar Determination of the 
aaid Term, ahall and will peaceably and qntetly yield and 
deliver np to the aaid Geofge Harry Earl of Stamford or 
hia aaaigaa, or to aaoh otber Faraon or Persona who ahall 
then happen to be entitled thereto by Tirtne of the aeTeral 
Umit«tluna contaiaed In the aaid will of the aaid Oaorge 
late Karl of Warrington ; aad further, ahall and will grind 
all anch malt, ooni, and grain aa the aaid Peter Davenport 
Finney and Ha^h Worthingtan, their helra or aaalgna, or 
their nndaitenanta of the pramiaea aforeaaid or any of them 
ahall nae« f«U, or espeod, ground at tha Mill or MiUa be- 
longing to the aaid George Harry Bal of Stamford, or 
belonging to any other P«nion or Paraona who for the time 
beiog aball be entitled to the imme<li«te Rereraion or Re- 
mainder expectant on the DctMminatlon of the aaid Term 
bartby granted of and in the aaid premlaaa hereby demiaed 
already etcct^ and eat np or to bs erects and aet np 
within the Manor and Fee of B<illtfn*cnm-Norcliffe and not 
alaewhere; and alao ahall and will wall and truly pay or 
canaa to be paid unto tha aaid Qeorge Harry B^rl of 8tam- 
ford and hie aaalgna during hia natoml Life, and after hia 
deceaaa to all and every other Person or Peraona who ahall 
for the time being be entitled aa aforeaaid to the Immediate 
Remainder or Kevaraien expectant aa aforeaaid of and in 
fie aaid pttmiaea hareby demiaed t^e aum of t«ro shiiUnga 
fur every gallon of ale or other liquor made of com, malt, 
or grain that liaa not or ah.<li not be gi^und at snch hU or 
their Mill or Mllla aa afotaaaid, to be used, aulJ, or ex- 
pended by or in the honae of the aaid Peter Davenport 
Fmney and Hugh Worthisgten, their heira or aaalgna, ooeu- 
panta of the premiaea hereby dimlaed or any part thereof; 
And that tha aaid heira, execntora, adminlatratora, and 
aaalgna ahall and will yearly and every year from tha com- 
mencement of ttds Lease' aat and plant young planta or 
aiandtk liktly to be treea of oak, aab, elm, or poplar in 



aoma convenient parte or placaa of tha aaid damiaad pre. 
mlaaa, until -^^ to be ao aet and phintad, and aftarwarda 
ahall and will keep and p r a a arve tha aama from hurt or de- 
atructtoa by cattle or otherwise, and wlian and ao often aa 
any of tha aaid planta or atuidala ahall happen to die, or be 
caanally deatroyed, that the aaid, Ac, ahall and will make 
up tiM loaa by new planting othera at a proper aeaaen, and 
within one year then next following, of such klnda aa afore- 
aaid and in the place and atead of thoaa which ahall so die 
or ba caanally deatroyed aa aforeaaid, and for default in 
pla 'ting aa aforeaaid, that the aaid ■ ahall and will pay 

to the aaid George Harry, Ac, tha aum of Ave ahlllingi 
for every tree ao omitted. 

AxD FOBTHnt ALSO, that they the said Peter Davenport 
Finney and Hugh Worihington, their helm, execntora, ad- 
miniatratoca, or aas'gna, or some of them, shall and will, 
within the apace of Three calendar months naxt after, and 
aa soon aa Notice ahall be given in writing to them or any 
of them by the raid Gaoigs Harry Barl of Stamford, or hia 
aaigna, or hia or t!ieir ateward or a<ent, daring the life, 
Aa, and after hia decease, Ac , ahall ahow one or more 
O^rtiflcata or Certlflcatea under the hind or handa of the 
Mlnlaier or Miniataia of the Paiieh or Pariahea where all or 
any of tha peraona live by whoae Uvea thia Leaae la held, 
purporting where audh person or peraona are t> he found, 
and certifying such peraon or persona la or are then living in 
his or their Pariah or Pariahea, or otherwiae ahall prodoee 
anch paraon or peraona to the aaid Geoige Harry ICarl of 
Stamford or hia aaaigaa daring hia life and after hia deceaaa^ 
Ac., to aatlafy him, her, or tiiem that all and every or any 
of aaoh persons by whose Lives thia Lease is held is or are 
lnb«lng. 

And LtK SWISS ahall and will wall and carafuUy keep fer 
the use of the aaid George Harry Barl of Stamford or hia 
ass^goa during hia life, or after hi« decease, Ac, one hound, 
pointer, spaniel, or other dog aa ahall from tlma to time be 
aent for that purp'we. And moreover, that they the aaid 
Pater Davenport Finney and Hugh Worthlngton, their helia 
and aaalgna, ahall and will yearly during the aaid Term do 
and perform anit and aervlce at the conrta to bj held and 
kept for the Manor and Fee of BolIen-cnm-Nordiffe afore* 
aaid. And the aaid Peter Davenport Finney and Hugh 
Worthlngton for themaelves severaUy and respeettyely and 
for their aeveral aad reepectlve helra, execntora, and almin- 
istratora do further covenant, promise, and agree to and 
with the said George Harry Barl of Stamford and hia asslgas, 
and ii and with tha person and persons who for the time 
being shall be entitled to the said davlaed premiaea under 
or by virtue of several limitations contained In the aaid 
Will of the said George late Earl of Warrington, in manner 
following, to wit, that they the said Pster Davenport Finney 
and Hugh Worthlngton, their heirs, executors, adndniatra- 
t ira, or aulgna ahall not nor will at any time during the 
aaid Term hereby demiae, aet, let, or aaalgn over the aatd 
demiaed premiaea or any part thereof te any peraon or per- 
aona whataoever, without the licence and conaent of tlia 
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Mid Oeoriie Harry Earl of Stamford or bis aMifiu daring 
Ui8 tern of hla nataral lifo, and after hU decease without, 
Ao.. first had and obtained in writing onder his or their hand 
or baoils ; and that they the said Peter Datenport Finney 
and Hugh Worthlogton, their heirs or assigns, or their 
undertenants farmers, or ooonplers ef tha said demised 
premises, or any part thereof, shall not nor will at any 
time during the Term aforesaid crop, lop, or fell any of the 
timber trees, or any other trees, g^wing on the said pre- 
mises without the like consent) or do further or commit any 
wilful or Toluntiry waste whatsosTer in or upon the s^d 
premises or any pMi thereof. 

Protidkd always, that if it shall tiappen the said yearly 
rent of flra shillloga or the said sum of two shillings and 
sixpence in lieu of an heriot, b» not paid at the days and 
times whereon the same shall re pectiTdy become due, or 
if the c9Tenant aforesaid or any of them hi not duly ob- 
serred, performed, fnlAlled, and kdpt, th^t then or in any 
inch cases or defaults, and from thenceforth this present 
Indenture and CTery thiog herain oontalned sliaU be utterly 
▼old and of non-effect ; amd that then and thereupon it shall 
and may be Uwful to and for the said Qeor^e Harry Barlof 
Stamford and his assigns during the term of his natural 
lift*, and after his decease, Ao , to enter into or upon the 
said demised premises or any part thereof, and the same to 
hare again, repossess, and CDjoy, as in his or their former 
estate, anything hereinbefore contained the contrary in any 
wise notwithstanding. P^orided also further, and upon 
condition that if by any means or occasion of any act or 
thing not hereinbefore prorided against that shall be here- 
after had, dome, or willingly suffered by the said Peter 
Davenport Finney and Hugh Worthington, their hein and 
assigns, or by any of them, the estate and interest wMch the 
said Peter Davenport Finney and Hugh Worthington, their 
bein or asaigos, or any of them, sball or may hare by 
virtue of these presents in or te the said demised premises, 
or any part thereof, shall become forfeited to any other save 
to the said George Harry Sari of Stamford and his assigns 
during the term of his natural life, and after his decaae^ 
Ac, otiwr person or persons who shall from time to time 
during the Term hereby granted be so as aforesaid next 
entitled to the immediate Reversion or Remainder expec- 
tant as aforesaid of and in the said premises hereby demised 
by any manner of ways whatsoever (outlawry or mesne pro- 
cess to be reversed within six months after proclamation 
thereof only excepted) then this present Demise and Term 
hereby granted shall cease and be void. 

And the said Oeoige Barry Btrl of Stamford doth hereby 
for himaelf and his assigns, and for and on behalf of the 
person or persons for the time being, shall by virtue of the 
several limluiiions contained in the said Will of the said 
Oaergi 1 .ta Barl ef Warrington, be entitled to the said de- 
miaed p'emlsts a« aforesaid, covenant, promise, and agree 
t > and with the said Peter Davenport Finney and Hugh 
Woithington, their heirs and assigns, that they the 



said Peter Davenport Finney and Hugh Worthington 
their hein and assigns (paying t!ie rent and reservations 
an 4 performing the covenants, conditions, and agreements 
herdn contained, and which on their parts are, or ou jht t ) 
be observed, performed and kept) sh^ and mxy from time 
and at all times during the term hereby granted, hence holdi 
use, occupy, possess, and enj »y the said demised premises 
and every part and parcal thereof, with their and every of 
their appurtenancea (except before excepte 1) without the 
diaturbance, hindrance, or interruption of or by the said 
Oeorge Barry Earl of Stamford, or of or by aay other person 
or persons lawfu ly claiming by, from or under the said ell 
of the said Qeoige, Ute Barl of Warrington. 

AiiD LA8TLT, the sald (Seorge Harry Barl of Stamford hath 
oonstitnted, ordained, and appointed, and by these presents 
doth constitute, ordain, and appoint Isaac Worthintton and 
(Seorge Worthin^tm (his bailiffa), his true and lawful 
attomies. Jointly or severally for him and in his nam-) place 
and stead to enter into the said demised premises or any 
part thereof in the name of the whole and 
quiet and peaceable pnasosalon and sei In thereof t) 
tike; after possessloo so had and taken, to deliver 
sich poaaesaion and seisin to the said Peter 
Davenport Finney ani Hugh Worthington, or to 
their certain attorney by them lawfully authorised, to have 
and to hold the same to the said Peter Davenport Finney 
and Hugh Worthington, their helm and assigns, according 
to the tenonr, purport, effect, and true meaning of tliis 
presents. 

In Witniss whereof die parties aforesaid to thesa Pre- 
sents their Hands and Seals InterohaBgeably hare set, the 
day and the year first above written. 



(Signed) 



STAMFORD. 




In the margin a note has been added as follows :— 

In Trust for ye poor of Poimall Fee and Dedn. of Trust 
signed by Lessees. 

SBAI.SD AND Dklivbrhd by the within named Oeorge 
Harry Barlof StimforJ (the parchment being first duly 
stamped) in the preasnos of 

(Signed) Gb^rob Cook. 

(SigOSd) I9. WoRTHINGTeN. 

There ie also a receipt f«r the money, £21, signed by 
the Earl of Stamford in the presence of the said 
(George Cooke and Is. Wortliington. The above is a 
copy of such leases as were in use in this neighbour- 
hood at the time. W. N. 
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B&INDLBT, TRB EMOINEBB. 

(Mo. 1888.) 

[1844.] In answer to •'A. W." in Notes and 
Queries I have an eld history and directory of Che- 
shire which gives a short account of firindley. It 
says :— The Bridge water Canal was first projected by 
the celebrated James Brindley, the engineer. This 
extraordinary man was bom in 1716, atTunstead, 
near Wormhill, in Derbyshire, and from the t^me he 
was able to do anything was employed in the ordinary 
descriptions of country labour. From the extreme 
poverty of his father this great genius received little 
or no education, acd to the end of his life was barely 
able to read, and his knowledge of the art of writing 
scarcely extended further than the accomplishment of 
signing his name. At seventeen years of age 
he bound himself apprentice to Mr Bennett, a 
millwright, of Macclesfield. Being frequently left to 
himself for whole weeks together to execute works 
coocerniDg which his master had given him no in- 
struction, Mr Bennett was frequently astonished at 
the improvements introduced and the wonderful pro- 
gress in mechanical knowledge he exhibited. After 
remaining with his master some years, he set up in 
business for himself; his onnection became gradually 
more and more extended, aud at length he began to 
undertake engineering work in all its branches. In 
1755 it was determined to build a silk mill at Congle- 
ton ; another person being appointed to preside over 
the execution of the work, and arrange the more in- 
tricate combinntions. Brindley was engaged to fab- 
ricate the larger wheels and coirser parts of the ap- 
paratus. It S4on became manifest, however, that the 
superintendent was unfit for office, Brindley being 
obliged to remedy several blunders into which he had 
fallen ; at length the entire work was confided to him, 
which was completed in a very superior manner. His 
ever active genius was constantly displaying itself by 
1 he invention of the most beautiful simplifications. 
One of these was a method for cutting all his tooth 
nnd pinion wheels by machinery, which till then had 
been done by hand, but he had not yet found an ade- 
quate field for the display of his vast ideas, and almost 
inexhaustible powers of execution. Happily, how- 
ever, this was at last afforded, by a series of under- 
takings which were destined, within no lon^ period, to 
change the whole aspect of the internal commerce of 
the land. 



The Duke of Bridgwater having an estate ex- 
tremely rich in coal mines, which bad hitherto been 
unproductive, owing to the want of sufficiently eco- 
nomical means of transport — the object of supplying 
this defect bad for some time engaged the attention of 
the young Duke, as it had indeed done that of his 
father, who in 1732 obtained an Act to enable him to 
cut a c*nal to Manchester, but had been deterred by 
the immense outlay and the formidable natural dif- 
ficulties. When the idea was now revived^ Brindley 
was applied to, to survey the ground. Confident of 
his own powers, he expressed his conviction that the 
ground presented no difficulties which might not be 
surmounted. On receiving this assurance, the Duke 
at once commenced the undertaking, which was the 
first of the kind ever attempted in England, with 
subterraneous tunnels and elevated aqueducts. The 
canal was of uniform level throughout, and when it 
was completed as far as Barton, where the Irwell is 
navigable for large vessels, Mr Brindley proposed to 
carry it over that river by an aqueduct of 89 feet 
above the surface of the water. This, however, being 
generally considered as a wild and extraordinary pro- 
ject, he desired, in order to justify his conduct towards 
his noble employer, that the opinion of another en- 
gineer might be taken, believing that he could easily 
convince an intelligent person of the practicability of 
his design. A gentleman of eminence was aocerdingly 
called in, who, being conducted to the place where it 
was intended that the aqueduct should be made, ridi- 
culed the attempt ; and when the height and dimen- 
sions were communicated to him, he exclaimed, ** I 
have often heard of castles in the air, but never before 
was shown where any of them were to be erected," 
The Duke neverihele.«s retained his confidence in hi« 
owa engineer, and tho work was begun in September 
1760, and finished in the July following. This was the 
first of a succession of works of the same descripMon, 
in whici the engineer displayed the originality and 
fertility of his genius, and from this may be dated the 
commencement of that ext.ended canal navigation 
which forms so important a part of the means of 
internal com nunication which Cheshire pre-eminently 
enjoys. The Duke of Bridge water, in 1762, obtained 
an Act of Parliament for branching his canal to the 
tideway in the Mersey. This part of the canal is car- 
rie lover the rivers Mersey and Bollin, and over many 
wide and deep valleys. Over the vallays it is con- 
ducted without the assistance of a single lock by 
strong embankments. Across the valley at Stretford, 
through which the Mersey runs, this kind of work ex- 
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lends for a mile in length. The vifoar of Mr Brind- 
ley's conception in re^rd to m^ichinery wits so great 
that liowever complicated the machine, liaviny once 
fixed its different parts in his mind, he would con- 
struct it without any difficulty. When much per- 
plexed with any problem he had to sol^e, his practice 
was to take to bed, where lie would sometimes remain 
for two or three days thus fixed to his pillow. The 
case affords a striking example of what the force of 
natural talent will do where not only all education is 
wanting, but all access to beoks. Brindley's multi- 
plied labours and intense application rapidly wasted 
his strength and shortened his life. He died at Turn- 
hurst, in Staffordshire, September 80th, 1772, in the 
56th year of his age, and was buried at New Chapel, 
in that county. J. MablXmd. 

Stockport. 

Ths Black S^moHT of Asrton. 
(No.l8i0) 

[1845.] There have been many and ▼arious reasons 
assigned as to why this annual carnival is termed 
** Black" Knight of Ashton. By some it has been 
averred that it was in consequence of his dusky cGm- 
plexion, others, as your querist states, on account of 
his deeds or the peculiar armour he wore. But 
evidence is wanting to support two of these, and in 
respect to the other, no matter how harsh and cruel 
tradition picture him to have been, I for one fail to 
see the connection. I would rather connect it with 
thi day on which the festival is held, Easter Monday, 
which day, since the rttgn of th<) first Edward has been 
known, to historians at least, by the term of Black 
Monday. The reason of this is given by Howe, where 
he states that on Monday in Easter week King Edward, 
with his host lying before the city of Paris in France, 
the day was so dark with hail and mist and so bitter 
cold that many men died on their horses' backs with 
the cold, wherefore unto this day it hath been called 
Black Monday. Thus in my humble opinion it lies in 
the day and not in the man, his acts, or his dress. 

Thbofhbastus Such, 



[ 1840 1 Sociiry fob PsTcmcAL RTMKABCH.~For seme 
time pnst a committee of the Society for Psychical 
Research have been engaged in collecting cases where 
the death (or some serious crisis in the life) of one 



person has apparently produced a distinct impression 
either of sight or sound, or of a more purely emotional 
sort, on the mind of some other person at a distance. 
The first-hand evidence for such instances of spon- 
taneous telepathy is much more abundant than was 
at all generally recognised when we began our work. 
But in a subject so remote from exact science, and 
specially exposed to dangers of exaggerative memory, 
and erroneous inferflnce, it may reasonably be de- 
manded not only that the quality of the evidence shal^ 
be a3 good as possible, b^t that its quantity shall be 
overwhelming. The proof must be largely cumu'ative, 
and it is impossible to lay down any precise line at 
which it oan be said that a fair mind ought to be 
convinced. Moreover, as facts multiply they shed 
light on one another. A hundred cases are far more 
instructi?e than twenty, and a thousand than a 
hundred. On every ground, then, we are anxious to 
incrrease our store of first-class evidence on this 
head, and we hope that many of your readers may be 
able and willing to help us either by communicating 
personal experiences, or by making our object known 
among their friends. I need hardly add that any con- 
ditions which informants may attach to their com- 
munications will be carefully observed. 

Another necessary branch of our work is to discover 
what proportion of the population have experienced 
purely subjective hallucinations— have seen the figure 
of an absent friend, or heard his voice, without the 
correspondence of any marked event in the life of the 
person whose presence was thus suggested. Till this 
proportion is approximately ascertained it cannot be 
known how far the correspondences in some cases may 
be accounted for as due to chance alone. Here, then, 
we have to institute a sort of census, for which many 
collectors are required. Help in this direction is easily 
given, and is specially useful. To those wtio offer it I 
shall be happy to supply the necessary instructions* 
and printed forms to facilitate the work. 

Informatien in the various other branches of the 
society's work will also be welcome. In particular I 
may mention a kind of evidence which there is reason 
to think that a considerable number of the households 
of this country might be able to contribute, if only 
the trial were made— records of experiments in 
thought-transference proper, the bonajide transmission 
of ideas or sensations from one person to another 
without contact or movement. Printed forms for 
such records will also be supplied to those who desire 
them. Edmund Oubnbt. 

14, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 
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Land Tskujues. 
(No. 1344.) 
[1847.] Although the following are not from 
Cheshire teoares, they may perhaps prove interesting 
as indicating upon what strange conditions land was 
once granted. Thus, from a lease at Ck>perland and 
Alterton, county of Kent, we learn that *' Solomon 
Attefield held land at Koperland and Alterton, in the 
county of Kent, that as often as our lord the king 
Would cross the sea, the said Solomon and his heirs 
ought to go along with him to hold his head on the 
sea if it was needful'' 

'At ChetUngtOB, county of Salop: ** Roger Corbet 
holds the manor of Chettingtou, in the county of 
Salop, of the king, in capite, by the service of finding 
one footman in the time of war, in the king's army^ 
in Wales, with one bow. and three arrows, and one 
pail, and carrying with him one bacon or salted hog ; 
and when he comes to the army, delivering to the 
king's marshal a m')iety of the bacon, and thence the 
marshal was to deliver to him, daily, some of that 
moiety for his dinner, so long as he stayed in th^ 
army ; and he was to follow the army so long as that 
half of Uie bacon should last. Rbx. 

Welsh Conviviality. 
[1848.] There was a very jolly custo n prevalent 
in some parts of North Wales, not many years ago, 
which was denominated "Terming." A party of 
eight or nine worthies would club together and brew 
a barrel of ale at some favourite pothiiusn, where they 
remained until it was consumed. 

It was deemed effeminate ani4 highly reprehensible 
to go to bed during the continunnce of the Term, even 
should it last a wwk (which, by- the- way, never hap- 
pened, as a 1^ elshman knows better than to be sparing 
of a good top of ciorrw); but they slept as well as 
they could on chairs, on the floor, or on benches, as it 
happened, and when they awoke tlieir libations wer^ 
immediately resumed. 

At length, when they had emptied the barrel, they 
wended their way homewards, as steadily aa they 
could, the one who had sustained the bout more 
vigorously than the others always carrying away in 
triumph the spigot of the cask. Cestrian. 



Curious Chbonoobams. 

[L849.] Our ancestors were occasionally addicted 
to the indication of dates in the manner known as 
chronograms. This was done by the device of 
capitalizing certain letters in the words of a sentence. 

The following inscription is on a church at Cologne, 
giving the date of 1722 :— 

pla Virgin Is Marlae so DaLItas annoe saeCVLarl 

renoVat. 
The close of the Sevens Years' War is thus ex- 
pressed : 
Aspera beLL% sILent ; reDlIt bona gratia paCIs ; 
O si parta foret seMper In orbe q Vies. 
The following chronogram is said to be in Albury 
Church, and gives the date of death in 1646, of George 
Dunoome, of Weston, founder of that branch of the 
family in Surrey : 

Hes Vrgent eXlsto pVLVere qVI Ibl sepVLtl 

DorMlVnt. 
My body, pawned to death, doth here remaine. 
As surely for the soul's return againe. 
The capitals, taken in the order in which they 
stand, are VXIVLWIIIVLIDMIV., but, re-arranged 
in the order of their relative importance, are 
MDLLXVWVVVIIIIII., c r 1640. 

After the opening of the gold mines at Fuimo-di- 
Nisi, in Sicily, the Messinese coins bore this inscri|>> 
tion, the date being 1734 : 

EX VIsCerlbVus Mels haeCfVuDItVr. 
On a medal of Gustavus Adolphus, the date of 
which is 1626, we see the following words : 
ClirlsiVd DuX ergo triVMphVs. 
There are very few English chronograms, and bU|^ 
one of any n )te, that which gives the date of the 
death of Queen E.iz^beth : 

My Day Closed Is In Immortality. 
The oipital letters in thid give MDCIII (1003), Uio 
year in which the great queen died. 

The following is made up from the Latinised name 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and gives 
1623, the year of his assassination : 

GeorgIVs DVX BVCklngaMIe. 

G. Stathbb. 
Mabvbls on Bbidqb Building. 
[1850.] With such a multitude of telescope, swing, 
girder, tubular, and other famous bridges as can now 
be seen in nearly every direction, it is difficult to give 
even an idea of their appearance or construction. The 
High Level at Newcastle may be accepted as a mag- 
nificent type of one class; while the noble structures 
across the Menai Straits, the Ouse and the Aran, fur- 
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nish adminble samples of the ramain^er. The Brit- 
t inia Bridge must rank, perhaps, as one of the greatest 
triumphs of engineering skill that the world has yet 
seen. It has been desscribed as ** an iron tube hung 
across an arm of the sea," and in getting the colossal 
fabric into position, Robert Stephenson made for him- 
self a name which will endure for all time. The rails 
are suspended at a height or 103 feet above the water, 
and the two main spans are 470 feet w de. The iron- 
work—connecting the enormous columns of masonry 
— was put together on the banks of the river, and then 
fluated to the proper piers Although the largest 
pieces of tubing weighed 1800 tons each, they were 
raised to the requisite height by meiins of hydraulic 
power, and withoatthesUghtesthitch or accident of any 
kind. Altogether, the weight of iron that had to be 
swung across the four openings w«s 12,000 tons. This 
was originally in 180,000 pieces ; but having been fas- 
tened by over two million rivets it forms the " tunnel 
mid-air " which is now so greatly admired. As to its 
strength, the bridge is said to be *' capable of support- 
ing a series of locomotives, following one another, 
along its whole length,*' or to allow, without risk, one 
of our largest line-of-battle ships to be suspended 
from any part The Saltash Bridge, with its enormous 
length and great height, is also a wonderful achieve- 
ment ; and the same may be said of the work which 
crosses the Severn. The Tay Bridge unfortunately 
succumbed to the fury of a gale, and has not yet been 
rebuilt; but on the Forth, if all goes well, we may 
soon see a far more extraordinary achievement. The 
grand estuary has to be crossed by ** a contiouous 
girder bridge, having two spans of 1700 feet, two of 
675 feet, fourteen of 168 feet, and six of 50 feet— giv- 
itt jf a clear headway for navigation purposes of 150 
feet above high water at spring tides." Its length 
will be a mild over water, and its land approaches a 
mile more. The breadth is to be 25 feet. Though 
these dimenuons are enormously in excess of anything 
hitherto attempted, it is calculated that the finished 
work will easily withstand any strain or pressure to 
which it can be subjected. No fewer than 42,000 tons 
of steel and 3000 tons of wrought iron have been ten- 
dered for; but, in addition to these, 125,000 cubic 
} ards of stonework will be needed also. Having se- 
cured the best advice, and sanctioned an outlay of 
£1,500,000, it is to be hoped that nothing will interfere 
Willi the due accomplishment of the undertaking. 

BCBOLPF. 



Bulbs fob^udoinq thb Wsatbxb. 

[1851.] The following, cut from a very old magazine, 
may perhaps be ot sufficient interest to merit a place 
in Notes and Queries:— 

If you'd be weather-wise, attend 
The plain instructions of a friend : 

If blue the mornincr «ky appear 
The day will t>e serene and clear ; 
But if red clouds with black prevail 
Expect a storm of rain or bail 

Whene'er the moon, night's silver queen. 
Is hid by clouds of darkish green. 
And stars, Just seen, appear to lower. 
Depend you'll have a heavy shower. 

If in the sun or moon appear 

Black spots, although the sky is clear, 

be sure a storm is very near ; 

And if the beauteous rainbow's seen 

Where the mild weather is serene 

Bleak winds will quickly change the scene. 

If a prodigious doud you spy 
Pass quickly on, though very high, 
The wind will bring a storm of rain 
And blow a dreadful hurricane. 

When the sun's beams are broad and red 
Some boisterous weather you may dread. 

Whene'er the evening is serene, 
And in the east the rainbow's seen. 
The following morning will be fine, 
And the bright sun unclouded shine. 

When flashing quickly through the sky 
Tou see the forked li^^htnings fly. 
And cannot yet the thunder hear. 
Expect fine weather to appear. 

When in a clear, but wintry night, 
The stars are twinkling large and bright. 
And the black clouds in fleece are lost. 
Depend you're threaten'd with a frost. 

When winds irregulariy blow 
And dingy clouds pass to and fro, 
Tou ipay expect a deal of snow. 

And if you find no morning dew 
Be sure cold weather will ensue. 

If round the moon a circle's seen 
Of white, and all the sky's serene. 
The following day you may divine 
Will surely prove exceeding fine. 

Whene'er in autumn or in spring 
A mist the moon doth with it bring. 
At noon the sun will bright appear — 
The ev'iiing be serene and dear. 

In winter, store of rain and snow 

A spring and summer fine foreshow ; 

But if too mild the winter's found 

Diseases will in spring abound. C. 
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Origin of thb BBmsH Pboflb. 

(Noi. 1814. 1830. 1813, 1827. 1881.) 

[1853.] Who wwe the Saxons and whence came 
they? The Saxons were a Scythian or Gothic tribe; 
not that all Scythians were Saxons, thoagh all Saxoas 
are daiaed as Scythians or Qoths. The term Scythian, 
as understood by the ancients, was a generic rather 
than a local appellation, and included many different 
tribes, each with its own particolar denomination, 
having more or less ethnic affinity, and often at war 
with each other. Oanon Rawlinson says, ** The term 
Scyth, or Sacan, is probably not a real ethnic name, 
but merely a tiUe given to all nomades, like the Ilyat 
of modern Persia. From the mere term Scyth, there- 
fore, we cannot condade anything as to the ethnic 
character of a people." (Rawlinson's ** Herodotus.") 
Sharon Turner traces the Saxons from Europe to Asitiy 
and gave it as his opinion that their original location 
was the east of the Araxes (now the Arras) river, 
which runs north-east into the Caspian Sea. He also 
8 lys that ** of the various Scythian tribes which have 
been recDrded, the Sakai, or Sacae, are most probably 
the ancestors of the Saxons;" and that ** Sakal-Suna, 
or the sons of S ikai, shortened to Saksun (which is 
the saTie sound as Saxon), seems a reasonable 
etymology of the word Saxon." (Sse ^ Hope and 
Destiny," ** History of the Anglo-Sixons.") The earliest 
appearance of the term Sacae is found on the Behistun 
rock, and which was inscribed by Darius Hystaspes, 
king of Persia, about b.c. 616, where it occurs as 
•< Saka." (RawUnson*s ** Herod )tu8.") Sir H. Rawlin- 
son says "The ethnic name of Gimiri, a term which 
elsewhere alvrays means the tribes, occurs in thecuni- 
form inscriptions as the equivalent of the Aryan name 
of Saka." Or, in other words, Saka and Gimiri are re- 
spectively the Aiyan and Semitic terms applied to the 
ssme people. (Rawlinson's ** Herodotus.") This 
learned author (Rawlinson) further says that the Sacae 
or Scythians, who are termed Gimiri by their Semitic 
neighbours, first appear in the cuniform inscriptions 
as a substantive people under Esar-Haddon, about 
B.C. 681. This date is 40 years after the complete 
c-iptivity of the House of Israel by Assyria in the time 
of Hoshea, b c. 721. Sharon Turner says ** The Saxsns 
were a Scythian nation, and were called Saca, Sacha, 
Saki, Sach-sen." Ptolemy mentions a Scythian race 
sprung from the Sakia, called Saxones. He states they 
came from tlie country of the Medes. Albinus says 



the Saxons were descended from the Aneient Sacae of 
Asia, and that eventually th^ were called Saxons. 

The word Saxon is usually derived from the word 
saka, or sax, a short sword which they carried. Some 
saythe word merely meant*' seamen," but some cen* 
neot their name with the Sacae of the East." Dr. W. 
Holt Tatessays : ** The word Saxon comes from " Sons 
of Isaac." By dropping the prefix **!," and adding 
the affix ** ons," he gives us ** Saao, Saach, Saax, Saach 
sen." He shows tliat in most of the Eastern languages 
••Sons of is written <*Sun-nia;" as in Scotch «Mac" 
means " son of ;" thus ** Maodonald, son of Donald ;" 
and hi English "Fitx, son of," '•Fits- William, son of 
William ;" so in the east ** Saac Sunnia," means ** sons 
of Isaac." I consider Dr. Yates's derivation of the 
word the moet reasonable put forward. The Rev. Dr. 
Poole gives us the same derivation in his ** Fifty 
Seasons why we are Israelites." The derivation of 
the word from Saxe or Sach, the short sword which 
they are said to have used does not seem worthy of 
accepting, because both long and short swords were 
used before there were any Saxons known as such. 
The etymology which traces it to Isaac seems very 
satisfactory. If the initial letter is dropped (as is 
often done in the East, it being a formative letter 
merely) we have "saac," which only requires the 
addition of sen or son to make •* saac-sen" or ** saac- 
son," which last is phonetically equal to Saxon. (See 
** Lights and Shadows.") I do not agree with ** T" in 
saying we were mis-called Saxons. I fail to see why 
he came to such a conclusion. Perhaps he will kindly 
give his reanons as well as authorities (if any). We 
read in Genesis 2L. 12, ** In Isaac shall thy (Abraham's) 
seed be called." St. Paul quotes the same words ia 
Bomans 11, 7 ; Hebrews 1 1, 8. How were they to be 
called in Isaac ? Let us drop the prefix '^ F' as shown 
above, and we have ** Saac ;" the letter c is often 
changed to k, and as of ten to X. Then we may find 
** Saax ;" now add the termination ** ons" derived from 
sunnia, sons of, we have " Saxons." We are called 
Saxons rightly, being the sons of Isaac Amos speaks 
of the Israelites as the sons of Isaac Isaiah prophesied 
as follows:— ** They (Israelites) shall be known by a 
new name, which the mouth of the Lord shall name." 
Ptolemy says the Sakia came from Media. Pliny 
a serts the Sakia were amongst the most distinguished 
people of Scythia, that they settled in Armenia, and 
were called Saoca-Sani. If we consult an ancient 
map of the Medes we shall find that directly north of 
the Medes there is a valley called Saca-Seni, and Saca« 
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pewL These Talleys were so named from the resi- 
dence there of tribes of that name. Thus we find 
from yarieos authorities that the Sacae came from 
Media ; and into this country Scripture informs us the 
ten tribes of Israel were carried away, b.c. 740, by 
Tiglath Pileser, King of Assyria; and bc. 721, by 
Shalmaneser Sargon. History tells us that during the 
Scythian invasion of Asia some of the Sacae, haTiag 
been disturbed, spread to the east and west, and over- 
ran fresh countries. The following extract is taken 
from Granger's " Seed of Isaac," chap, XL : ** Accord- 
ing to Strabo, those who wandered westward acquired 
the most fertile tracts of Armenia, and called it after 
their own name, Sacasena," meaning, acoordingto 
Sharon Turner, ** The sons of the Sacee." ThoM who 
travelled eastward penetnited to the confines of India, 
and were known to Herodotus under the name of 
Amyigii Sacae. Extending themselves northward, 
under the name of Sacae and Sacaians, they obtained 
possession of Sogdiana and the xegions upon the 
Jaxartes, and from thence they extended eastward to 
the ocean, maintaining the renown they had acquired 
as great archers, and calling their new settlements 
Sacaia. In one of these settlements their principal 
city was called Sacastan, the Sacastan of Isidorfis 
Gharaoenus. They also acquired poeseaslon of the upper 
pari of Ghina, which they called C athaia, from whence 
wanderers penetrated through China, and passed oyer 
to the islands of Japan, one of which was called from 
the name of their country, Sacaia. These continued 
dispersions or migrations weakened those who re- 
mained in the Zagros and other hills of Media, until 
political exigences either necessitated their following 
the other wanderers or caused them as feeble remnants 
to be gradually incorporated in the absorbing strength 
which the Media and Persian empire corresponding 
acquired. I give the above evidence to show how 
truly these Israelite Sacae were made to fulfil the 
word of God as spoken by Amos and EsekieL ** For 
k) ! I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel 
among all nations, like as com is sifted in a sieve, yet 
shall not the least grain fall upon the earth." 
** Although I have cast them far off among the 
heathen, and although I have scattered them among 
the countries, yet will I be to them as a little sanc- 
tuary in the countries where they shall come." True, 
through persecutions, wars, and adversities, they 
became scattered ; and, in fact, their very existence 
became at times criUcaL Nevertheless, it was main- 
tained by their own sword and inherent bravery, but 



not without great difficulty. Jehovah declared that 
He would surely gather them and bring them again 
to their own land. Turning again to history, we read 
that Gyrus made war against Tomyris, Queen of the 
Massagetac, or Sacae, and after a most terrible battle 
Gyrus wa» defeated and killed ; a greater portion of 
the Persians were also slain. Thus we see the Sacae 
rising into power, able to war with the Persians and 
conquer them as well, and as history testifies they 
forced their way Into Europe, conquering and sweep- 
ing all before them, driving the Bomans from their 
positions, and under the name of Goths conquered 
even Bome itself. Taking the imchallenged con- 
clusion of Sharon Itimer as decisive, we find that the 
first scenes of their (Scythian Sacae) civil existence 
and progressive power were in Asia, to the east of the 
Araxes. Now this is the very locality occupied by the 
captive Israelites. Again, the Scythians reckon, says 
Herodotus, the whole numt)er of years from tkeir first 
beginning to the time when King Darius crossed over 
against them to be not more than 1000 years, but just 
that number. Darins's expedition took place about 
B c. 600, so that the Scjrthians (Sacae) began to be a 
nation b.o. 1500, which was exactly the time, accord- 
ing to commonly accepted chronology, when Israel 
became a nation under Moses and Joshua. This is 
▼ery remarkable, something more than an accident, I 
think. The following facts in support of the identity 
of the Sacae with the House of Israel are culled from 
an historal work called ■* The Seed of Isaac," by J. D. 
Granger. (1) " Israel had kings from the time of 
Saul, BO. 1095, to Hosea, b.g. 721. After this date 
Israel was to abide for a time without a king. The 
Sacae had no kings from the earliest record of them 
under the name of Sacae or Gimiri." (S) '*The 
Israelites were transplanted to Assyria and Media. The 
Sacae were a foreign people mentioned by Strabo as 
being placed ia the mountains of Assyria and Media, 
and who dwelt in the mountains where Milman states 
that Israel was placed." (8) ** Israel became free 
from Assyria. The Sacae rebelled against the 
Assyrians, and gained their freedom, and maintained 
their independence to the time of Qyaxares." (4) 
** The Israelites were in or about Media and Persia 
after the return of the Jews from Babylon, in the time 
of Esra. The Sacae were in Media in the time of 
Ezra, and in the reign of Darius." (5) Portions of 
Israel were wanderers over the Asiatic mountains of 
Media and Persia. Some of the Sacae mitintAtnf^ 
themselves In a semi-independent state among the 
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mouDtainfl of Media and Persia." (6) *'The Israelites 
were to be scattered. The Sacae were scattered 
among the nations of Asia." (7) ** Israel were to be 
di&tinct from other nations, though scattered in their 
midst. Though scattered among the different 
countries, the Sacae were clearly distinguishable from 
those by whom they were surrounded." We see in 
the above extracts that the history of the Israelites 
and Sacae were really the same. Their relationship 
is clearly pointed out. They must have been one sad 
the same people. Many more evidences could be 
advanced, but space forbids enlarging upon the 
subject. 

Eschylus, the Greek poet, says *'The Sacae were 
noted for good laws, and were pre-eminently a 
righteous people." Homer declares that no nation 
was more just than theirs. Are not these the charc- 
teriiitics of Israel? God's word says the Israelites 
were a righteous nation, and that there was none like 
them. Tne name Sacai, or Saka, is found throughout 
the Persian inscriptions as the designation of a power- 
ful tribe or nation. We find a name almost exactly 
like S ikai in Ezra 2, 9, <« The children of Zaccal" Now 
if the letter *<S" had been in the place of **Z" it 
woulJ have been quite as faithful to the original. The 
word id probably of Hebrew origin. The name Sakya, 
or Sichia, is also fiebrew, and is found amongst the 
Beojiminite ** heads of the fathers " in i Ghron., viii, 
10. The identity of the Sacae with the Gimiri, or 
Khumri, has already been proved. I may add what- 
ever God's word says of Israel it has, and is being 
verified in tlie British people, thus shewing the latter 
must be Israel, as God is true and cannot lie. The 
great British empire is growing, and will go on grow- 
ing until the whole world is brought under its happy 
and beneficial influence, for we British-Israelites are 
heirs of the world. King Alfred must have known 
that our forefathers were Israelites, for in his 33rd 
Doom he wrote " Be kind to strangers and those who 
come from afar, for remember you were once so- 
journers iu the land of the Egyptians." This is a 
remarkable testimony in support of our Idraelilish 
origin. Lba. 



A new mud- crater has broken out at the foot of 
Mount Etna, about 1400 feet in diameter. The mud 
ejected by it flows towards Mount Turmento snd the 
pine forest of Biancavilla. 



Satubd.\y, January 81st, 1884. 

Noteg. 

Mobbbblbt: Its Histobt. 
Hoi. 
I [ 1 853] Mobberley is an extensive parish and village 
lying about 2} miles E.N.E. of Knutsford, i.e., Canute's 
Ford, in Cheshire, and containing between 5,000 and 
6,000 acrf s. Besides the main village, which clusters 
upon Slade Brow, the hamlets of Pepper-street, Town- 
1 ine, Knowie Green, and Wood End form part of the 
parish, and add considerably to its population, which 
numbers nearly 1500 souls. The country in which it 
stands is undulating and remarkably productive. 
Along the course of the brook many shady nooks of 
sylvan beauty tempi visitors from Cottonopolis, and 
the numerous covers and straggling hedges "where 
sportive wood runs wild" make Mobberley attractive 
to artists, who fiud around Lake House and the Com 
Mill scenes worthy of their labour in reproduction. 

in historical associations Mobberley is not so rich as 
the neighbouring townships— Alderley, Knutsford, 
Tatton, or Ashley— still it can boast of an antiquity as 
far back as the Norman Conquest, being held by Bigot 
under Hugh Lupus, the first Earl of Chester. Fami- 
lies of some repute have resided here, as is evident 
from the several halls in the neighbourhood— the for- 
mer seat of the.Blakistons, popularly but erroneously 
known as the ** old hall," contains a fine oak-panelled 
room with carving of the Jacobin style ; near stands 
the yew tree hedge, unequalled throughout England 
-^a subject of coajectures, as it was probably a hun- 
dred years ago. A few of the ancient customs still 
linger. The parish church, despite its restoration, is 
still interesting, as also are many of the old farm- 
houses of framed wood, which remind one of the 
gabled architecture of the sixteenth century. How- 
ever, it is not within the province of the following 
pages merely to enumerate the various points of inter- 
est found in Mobberley, but, as the title implies, to 
plainly sketch those contained in a rambler's note- 
book, without any pretence to completness or detail, 
so, without further commendation or apology, the 
attention of the reader is directed to 

THB PBIOBY. 

It is recorded that in the year 1206 a.d. Patrick de 
Mobberley founded a priory of regular canons of the 
order of St. Augustine, in honour of God, the Virgin 
Mary, and St. WUfred (Archbishop of York in 708 a.d.) 
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to abide and dwell for ever in the church at Mobbur- 
lege. He constituted one Walter, a canon, the first 
prior thereof, and endowed it with half the rectory 
and half the manor. Now, after the death of Patrick 
it was proved that he had only a life interest in the 
Mobberley estates, under his elder brother's ffrant, 
and had thus given that which was not his own. The 
el 'er brother, being unfavourable to Patrick's illegal 
eudowment, dismissed the canons, and the priory 
8 )on fell into decay. Not a vestige now remains, for 
on its site a little west from the church stands almost 
hidden by magnificent hollies the Old Hall as resi- 
dence of the present rector. 

THB CHXTBCH. 

The church next demands attention. It consists of 
nave, chancel, side aisles, and tower, which vividly 
reflect the many vicissitudes it has gone through 
since its dedication to St. Wilfred, probably in the I2th 
century. The interior is neatly pewed, remarkably 
clean, and very orderly in appearance. The side aisles 
are separated from the nave by eight pointed arches, 
four on each side, and the roof is partly formed of 
hnndsome oak-panelling. "Semper eadem," with the 
British coat of arms emblazoned, bearing date 1710, 
may be seeo above the beautifully traced oak-screen 
of antique workmanship which, with the rood loft, 
ranks second only to Astbury throughout the whole 
of Cheshire, and separates the uave from the chancel. 
This chancel is worthy of an inspection by the curi- 
oQs in church arclitecture. An east window of the 
perpendicular style, containing some rare fragments 
of stained glass, admit-s sufficient of the dim religious 
light, by which may be seen the relic closet in excel- 
lent state of preservation, the piscina and sedilia with 
trefoil arches and the ancient circular font standing 
on an octagonal pillar. There was extant as late as 
1653, in the north window of the chancel, the figure 
of a man bearing the coat armour of the Leycester of 
Tabley in a border of argent with a Latin inscription. 
Also in the chancel was an altar tomb with armed re- 
cumbent form bearing the date 4th March, 1490, to 
the memory of William Harrison, £sq., who,on return- 
ing from Trafford witii his wife (a daughter of that 
house.) perished along with her on the day of his mar- 
riage in attempting to ford the river Mersey near 
Northenden. Over the chancers south door there is a 
curious painting on wood of a dead man. Warning 
sentences are written from his mouth to every extre- 
mity of the board. Near is a marb'e tablet in memory 
of Laurence Blakiston, Ueutenant of the 62nd regi- 



ment, and son of Major Blakiston, of Mobberley New 
Hall. He fell at the assault of Sebastopol 5th Sep- 
tember, 1855. Below this is a small but handsome 
memorial window (subject, ** Christ walking on the 
sea ") in loving remembrance of Trafford Leigh Mal- 
lory, B.N., who died 24th August, 1867. There are 
alse mural tablets to the Leycesters, Orrells, Mallorys» 
Wrights, Leighs, and Harri^ns preclaiming in sacred 
silence the qualities, etc., of these former possessors of 
the lands of Mobberley. 

The small vestry on the north side of the chancel 
contains an interesting marble tablet to tlie Rev. 
Thomas Mallory, M.A , the younger son of Sir W. Mal- 
loiy, of Stewdley in York, and Dean of Chester Cathe- 
dral in 1607. In 1521 he bought the advowson appen- 
dant, and became rector of Mobberley. After 21 years 
of faithful labour he was forced, because of the Great 
Rebellion then in England, to take refuge in Chester. 
He died at the Dean's House in tlie palace yard, and 
was buried m the choir of the cathedraL In his pos. 
terity the advowson still remains, and long may it be 
represen ed by the esteemed and honoured rector, the 
Rev. George Mallory, M.A. The living was valued in 
the King's Book at £23 8s 4s. The pulpit is popular- 
ly described as a three-decker. Jas. Bowlamd. 

John Llotd ths Pbothokotabt. 
[1854] The following is from the ** Cheshire Sheaf," 
being a contribution from the pen of its editor : — 

There are probably still among our Sheaf readers 
some who, like ourselves, remember the well-known 
gentleman, the late John Lloyd, Esq., of Chester, the 
last holder of the ancient office of Prothonotary, of the 
County Palatine of Chester and the County of Flint. 
Mr Lloyd was appointed in the year 1818, and filled 
the office until the Abolition of the Courts of Great 
Session about the year 1834. He died in 1844, and was 
followed to his resting place in the nave of our Cathe- 
dral by a very large number of the citizens of Chester, 
who respected his manly and thoroughly English 
character. He was a staunch Loyalist and a firm sup- 
porter of Church and State, as will be seen from the 
following extract which we have been permitted to 
make from a characteristic letter written by him, in 
the year 1810, to his son John Horatio Lloyd, then a 
boy of 12, at the Stockport Grammar School :— 

« London, 22nd May, 1810. 

• #»»»••' 

I hope, my dear John, you have not lost sight of the 
good advice I have constantly given you ; and that 
whether I am absent or present, you will be attentive 
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to your Duiy^ looking forward to the time when you 
must meet Uie advantage ot it. In a little time you 
shall be allowed to accompany me to London, and 
shaH be shown everything calculated for your im- 
provement ; and you shall have early admonition as 
to what may have a contrary tendency. Be diligent, 
therefore, for the present under your good master, 
who is desirous of improving you, and who is withal 
a staunch friend of the Establishment you must bind 
yourself to be attached to, especially since the opposi- 
tion we have of late experienced towards the Protes- 
tant cause. 

Andthisbi^ngsmeto the mention of the head of 
our Establishment, — our good King, Qeorge the 
Third ! whom I joined at prayers last Sunday in his 
own private chapel at Windsor ; and there could not 
be anything more gratifying ou earth to me. than to 
make my responses with my venerable Sovereign^ 
whose fervent piety was very conspicuous. Both he 
and the Queen, I am happy to be able to say, exhibit 
▼nry exemplary devotion. It would be better for the 
country if such example were more attended to. The 
Princesses Elizabeth and Mary, as also the Dukes of 
Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge, attended 
prayers. These were over by 10 o'clock, and I then 
took a walk on the terrace— the most charming place 
you can conceive !— the eminence abrupt, if I may be 
allowed to call it so, and the country round a pano- 
rama of beautifully cultivated land for many miles. 
Immediately contiguous to the CasUe Is the Windsor 
Forest with its splendid timber. The vsUey watered 
by the Thames, which runs a serpentine course close 
by Eton College,— which is a fine object from the Ter- 
race. I hope I may be able to place you at this Col- 
lege, but if I should not, you will be satisfied (a) 
After walking half an hour, I got ready to go with 
His Majesty into St. George's Chapel. The Blues and 
Staffordshire Militia paraded before the Palace, with 
their exoellenc bands. I lament that the poor King is 
quite blind,— his presence excited therefore great in- 
terest ; ho may, and I hope will, yet live many years* 
He is looking very well. The service was chanted 
and the Chapel — but I have not room to enlargp ' 
Bemind me when I get home, and I will give you a 
full description. For the present accept myaffec- 
tionat'e regards, and give the same to Edward (h). Be 

(a). J. H. Lloyd did not Buffer by not going to Eton. He 
vent direct fkom tke Stoekport arammtf Bebool, to Ozfoid, 
where he took a Double Flnt in 1832, and became a Fellow *f 
BrasenoM College. Hn affeerwaida lepreien'ed his oatiTe town 
of Btookpert in ParUamant. 



good and attentive, and Ood will bless you ! as does 

Tour Father, 

John Llotd." 

Br4i>9baw*s Ouidb. 

[1855] BIr John Qadsby, of Manchester, havmg 
written to the papers stating that he was the original 
printer and publisher of Bradshaw's Guide, we have 
been favoured with the following communication 
from Mr Robert D. Kay, of Birkdale, Southport, the 
first and late editor of ** Bradshaw " :— 

Sir,— That Mr Gadsby should so persistentiy lay daim, 
in the face of such overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary, to honours which do not belong to him, is really 
most deplorable. Be he the first or be he the last in the 
race for railway celebrity it matters littie ; his career 
as a guide printer was too shortlived to enable him 
to become popular or even to be missed after his re- 
tirement. 

Before proceeding further I may be allowed a slight 
digression of a personal character, but I fear to tres- 
pass upon your space, as the history of ** Bradshaw " 
would be much too large to be compressed within the 
ordinary limits of a newspaper. I was flniahing a 
leng course of classical studies at the Grammar 
School, Bury, preparatory to a further study at one 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, in order 
to qualify for the Bar. Alas ! how soon are all our 
brightest projects dashed to pieces — in one fell hour I 
found myself an inexperienced youth, without coun- 
sellor and without means. In due course I found 
myself an indoor apprentice with a printer in Stock- 
port. He failed two years afterwards. I returned to 
Manchester, where I completed my apprenticeship 
under considerable difficulties. About 1890 1 became 
connected with SL Stephen's Sunday School, and here 
it was that I was brought into immediate Christian 
fellowship with Mr W. T. Blacklock, at that time a 
youth of much promise, whose habits of life, position, 
and general sympathies closely harmonised with my 
own. 

In 1837 I had signified my intention of beginning 
business on my own account, when Mr Blacklock 
urged that it might be advantageous to me to join 
*< them," meaning George Bradshaw— there was no 
partnership existing at that time. After taking the 
matter into consideration I accepted the terms pio- 

( h\. The late Edward Wataon Lloyd, Baq.« Olerk of the Grown 
f rtlreyotth Waleaand Ohesiar Oboait, father of the pvaaant 
Beoorder of CheeUr, Bis Honow Jadge Hoiatk> Uoyd. 
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posed, on the condition only that I was to become a 
participator in the profits of the branch of business 
OTor which I presided, in case of sooqess. This pro- 
position was agreed to, and by the end of 1887 I had 
furnished plant tD fill two little rooms over Gopes's 
Wine Vaults, St. Mary's Gtote, Manchester, the whole 
cost of which, excluding a double-crown Golumblaa 
press, was just under £200. This was a mistake, 
because we were not then* as I soon found oat» over- 
weighted with capital, and a bad impression seemed to 
be created when every increase of business imposed 
fiesh demands upon the exchequer, which none but 
printers can understand, and Messrs B. and B. were 
not of this dass. They did not even know where to 
go to seek letterpress emplojnnent. I lost no time in 
applying to Mr W. T. Lawn, the late secretary of the 
Luicashire and Yorkshire Bailway, at that time head 
dark in tiie office of Mr Bitson, then the manager of 
the Manchester and Bolton Bailway and Canal Navi- 
gation Company. Mr Lawn was a family friend of 
ours. He introduced me to Bfr Bitson, and from that 
time we made rapid progress onwards. This brings 
US to the guide period, the time when it first emerged 
ttvm its chrysalis in t^e early part of 1838. 

The priority of '^Bradshaw" being established be- 
ytood dispute, having shown the existence of copies in 
neat book form, dearly indicating a long series of 
issues before it acquired that stage of devdopment 
two months before ''Gadal^ " made his appearance, 
aDow me to say a few words with regard to its 
monthly character. I fail to see any importance in 
HUb as conferring thereby a superior character ef 
^ Qadsby " over ** Bradshaw." I have already stated 
tliat ** Oadsby " was short-lived. How did this come 
•bout ? The price of ** Bradshaw " from 1888 to the 
and of of 1839 was 6d ; from 1840 it was raised to Is ; 
and wheu, in December, 1841, we published No. 1 of a 
cheaper edition, our prioe became 6d. I have a copy 
of No. 8 of this edition (July, 1843). The price of 
" Oadsby " all this time was only 3d, and yet in the 
face of such odds in favour of ** Oadsby " *' Bradshaw" 
was daily increasing in popularity, whilst ** Oadsby " 
was declining, so that the monthly character of his 
adventure was not high la public estimation. The 
•Boaller or- pasted edition of ** Bradshaw " was not 
numbered, because the railway companies, during 
more than the first 12 months of its infancy, were 
cxmstantly altering their trains, thereby rendering a 
more frequent issue necessary. Complaints began to 
pour in from all directions in spite of all the care I 



took to keep the guide correct. Some kind of agency 
to alter this state of things must be exercised at once. 
We immediatdy ascertained that a conference of aU 
the leading railway officials w^^ held at Normanton 
once a menth. Mr Bradshaw attended one of these 
meetings, and succeeded in getting them to agree that 
in future their train alterations should come into 
operation on the first of each month. This concession 
was a great boon, and removed the main obstades to 
our auooess. We were oompdled to abandon our in* 
tention to adopt three-monthly issues on account of 
the serious diaraoter of the monthly changes, but this 
was after the appearance of ** Oadsby," and we there- 
fore accord to him the honour of using the word 
« monthly," but certainly not of being the first guide 
printer. Some of the pages used in our pasted edition 
were also used in the new and cheaper edition of 1841 
in order to save expense of labour and materiaL In 
December, 1841, Mr (Oadsby says ** ' Bradshaw ' was 
not in its present form." Answer—It was the first 
number of the still existing Sixpenny Ouide (No. 618, 
1885), but it is not surprising it should have lost its 
identity after the lapse of 44 years; its monthly and 
annual changes (for in no two years together does it 
present the same aspect), together with a diange in 
the size of its type from nonpareil to pearl, and its 
periodical renewals ! I ! The number 618 on its cover 
should be 618. An addition of 100 copies was made 
to his age in 1845 at the dictum of Mr T. B., as he said 
at the time <*it would add to his dignity and high 
character." 

We have seen " Bradshaw " in his swaddling 
dothes, and brought him up to youth ; but the history 
of ** Bradshaw" in his manhood, liis numerous 
chequered experiences and vicissitudes of Ufe, kc, re- 
main untoudied. The first four and a half years of 
'* Bradshaw " was very critical, but I was very anxious 
indeed to make my department a success, which I did 
beyond all expectation, severing my connection with 
the firm in December, 1880. In thus narrating a few 
of the inddents of my own experience in connection 
with the eariy history of " Bradshaw," I have no per- 
sonal interest to serve beyond showing how strangdy 
divergent are the operations of cause and effect in the 
hearts of some people whose selfish ends so strongly 
prevail. 

ROBT. D. Kat, 
First and late editor of ** Bradshaw." 
Athol-villa, Birkdale-park, Jan^ 1885. 
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Batubpat, Fibbuabt 7th, 1885. 
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A LUT OF THE GONSTABLBS WHO SbBTBO IN LaWTOH 

CouBT Lebt, 1576— ie32, 1767—1813. 

(Noa. 1687, 16d8, 178S.) 

[1856.] I am now able to give thero long promiaed 
additions. The hiatua which occur therein are much 
to be regretted, and I fear inca];»able of being filled. 
The Court, as held by the lay lords of the manor, <latee 
from 88 Hen. VIII. (in which year Wm. Gleyton and 
William Chantler were sworn constables). Previous 
to this the capital rights were vested in the Abbot of 
Chester. 

17 Eliz. to 7 Cor. [1575 to 1682}. 

17 Eliz. Thos Latton and Jno Mucheal 

21 Eliz. Wm Hosse and Henry Foden ]unr 
82 Eliz. No record found 

84 Eliz. Peter Howpre gentsnd John Lawton 
88 Eliz. Wm Clayton and Wm Chantler 

1 Jac. Jno Otcott and Thomas Comberbache 

2 Jac. Jno Lawton of Snape and Jno Walton 
8 Jac John Beech and Hugh Ball 

4 Jac. No record found 

7 Jac. Richd Hobson and Ralph Bent 

8 Jac. Bichd Cart wright and lUlpb Fynney 

9 Jac. Wm Lawton and Richard Fallowes 

11 Jac. Richard Boulton and Thos Shawe 

12 Jac. Randle Coulbon and Thos Walle 

18 Jac. Jno Lawton of Yew Tree and Thos Shawe 
15 Jac. No record found 

17 Jac. Francis Hill junr and Wm Wearam 

18 Jac. Roger Comberbache and R. Clelow Junr 

22 Jac. John Michell and Rd Drackford 

25 Jac. John Lawton cardmaker and John Beerge 

1 Car. John Poole (for the freehold) and Wm Law- 

ton (the lords tenant) 

2 Car. No record found 

8 Car. Ralph Kent and Richard Pursell 
Randle Walton and Thos Stubbs 

I have much pleasure in stating that I am enabled 
to give the foregoing list (abstracted from the original 
rolls) by the kindneds of Dr. Renaud, F.8.A., to whose 
antiquarian researches Lawton is so much indebted. 

1684 to 1766. 
The names for these years will be found in N* 
und Q., Nos. 1668 and 1788. 



1767 to 1782. 
I regret to say that all efforts to discover the names 
of those who held office during these years have 
hitherto been fruitless. 

1783 to 1818. 
[From a document (in the handwriting of the Bev. 
L. Wetenhall) now preserved in the vestry and en- 
dorsed **A List of Constables for years backward."] 

Mr Morris served Constable for Lawton Gate 1788 

Richard Lindop 1784 

Bir Cox for Lawton Hall 1786 

Mr Morris for Lawton Farm 1786 

Mr Gidman now Wm Berrisford 1787 

John Oakes 1788 

John Jinks now Sm Poynton's 178§ 

Samuel Pointon 1790 

Daniel Fumival now Rev. J. Lawten 1791 

William Hall 1798 

George Shaw 1798 

Samuel Worthington ;.,. 1794 

John Burgess now MrSpeakman 1795 

John Lowe 1798 

G. Benteley 1797 

Mr Luckock 1798 

WUliam Kent now Peter Dean 1799 

Moses Walker f'T Red Bull 1800 

Mr Cox's now Mr M Peake 18OI 

Mr Cox's for Lawton Hall 1802 

Mr Twemlow 18O8 

Mr Cooper i804 

Mrs Hannah Oakes I8O6 

S. Poyntons for J. Jink's Farm 1806 

S. Poynton for Lawton Farm 1807 

Revd John Lawton for Snape Farm 1808 

Mr John Hall i809 

Mr Thos Lowe 1810 

MrSpeakeman 18II 

Bir Morris for his present house 1812 

Mr Peake 18I8 

The above taken from the Town Book. 
Mr Fairbanks for the Whar' & Warehouse 
Massey & Co for their Wharf k Warehouse 
Bfr Poulson for his Wharf & Warehouse 
Mr Joseph Lucas for House & Land 
have never served any Office. 

As far as I can learn, from this time to about 1840, 
i.e., during the earlier part of Mr Chas. Lawton's 
tenure, the practice of holding Courts Leet was in 
abeyance, but being revived by him was kept up with 
regularity till his death, which took place in 1860. Mr 
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Wilflon of OoDgtoton solicitor was then Mr Lawton's 
steward. From him this information is derived and 
at his office the records of this period were kept. 
Byeiy search has been made for them, bat to no pur- 
pose, and it is concluded that they perished in the 
Are wliich destroyed the contents of one of the rooms 
there in 1877. 

1802 to 1864. 

[From the Oourt Leet Book at Lawton Hall.] 
1882 John HockenuU and WilliAm Burgess 
1868 William Bargees and John Hockenull 
1864 William Burgess and John Hockenull 

The year 1868 (when the record doses) witnessed 
the final sitting of a court which had existed over 800 
years. How different in its surroundings would the 
swearing in of WHliam Cleyton and William Ghantler 
be from that ef the constables last named ! The 
Oourt was, I belieye, usually held in October and 
latterly at the Lawton Arms, where, if report is to be 
trusted, John Briscall, the uld parish clerk, who was 
crier, used to gire his Oyez, Oyez, most melodiously 
and with hearty good wilL Speaking of the constables 
it may not beout of place to mention a singular story 
sespecting Uie church plate. In the year 1 16 the 
i^urch was enteral and the conmiunion plate stolen, 
when the thief discovering that it was not silver was 
■o much enraged that he threw it into the Trent and 
Mersey Canal, which runs near the church. After 
this he crossed to Ireland, whither he was followed by 
Constable Bamett, apprehended, and brought over to 
Bngland to be tried. In the rolls at the Hall it issUted 
that in 1689 Egerton Browne and Bob Hodgkinson 
were fined 2s each for not giving in their accouuu as 
Constables ; in the entiy for 1726 it will be found that 
the constable served another year for a like de- 
linquency. 

I am indebted to the present steward for the loan of 
the volume referred to above as ''The Court Leet 
Book." Its contents are : — 
Deed of Grant of Stewardship to Thomas Heaton of 

Alton in the County of Stafford. Dated Nov. 9 

1861. 
Process of Thomas Heaton gent to Samuel Alassey 

Bailiff of the Oourt Leet of the Blanor of Church 

Lawton requiring him to summon a jury. Dated 

Nov. 9 1861. 
Names of the Jury. Dated Nov. 19 1861. 
Proclamation by the Crier of the Court and Ofioen 

appointed for the ensuing year 
Form of Notice to Jurymen. Dated Nov. 18 1861 



Form of Oath to Foreman of Jury and Jurymen 

Charge of Thomas Heaton Steward of the Manor of 

Church Lawton aforesaid 

BaiUfTs ^ 
Coastable's 
Afeeror's }'Oata 
Burley man's 
Pinner's 

List of inhabitants liable to pay suit and service at the 

Court Leet of the lord of the manor. Dated Nov. 

19 1861. 
Perambulation of the Jury. Dated Nov. 19 1861. 
Process of Thomas Heaton gent ftc as above. Dated 

Nov. 27 1862. 
Names of the Jury. Dated Dec. 2 1862. 
Proclamation by the Crier of the Court and Offioen 

appointed for the ensuing year 
Form of Notice to Jurymen. Dated Nov. 27 1862. 
Form of Oath to Foreman of Jury and Jurymen 
The Charge Thomas Heaton &c as above 
List of Inhabitants liable to pay suit and service as 

above. Dated Dec. 2 1862. 
Perambulation of the Jury. Dated Dec. 2 1862, 
Process of Thomas Heaton Gent &c as above. Dated 

Oct. 22 1863. 
Form of Notice to Jurjrmen. Dated Oct. 22 1863. 
Names of the Jury. Dated Oct. 28 1863. 
Proclamation by the Crier of the Court and Officets 

appointed for the ensuing year 

Form of Oatli to Foreman of Jury and Jurymen 

List of inhabitants liable to pay suit and service to the 

lord of the Manor at his Court Leet hekl Oct. 88 
1863. 

Perambulation of the Jury. Dated Oct. 28 1863. 
lAWton Bectory. H.KuMr. 



BBIRDLET THB SMaiHSHB. 
(Not. 1809,1844.) 
[1857.] With your permission I would supply some 
of the hiatus left in the account of the life of the above 
genius, and which I think will tend to connect his life 
a little more closely with the county of Chester fchan 
is indicated by your correspondent. As stated, he was 
bom at Tunstead in 1716, but the house has kng since 
dissppeared. The place, however, is indicated l^ a 
young ash tree which springs up from among tlMB 
ndns, and known as Brindley's Tree, while the land 
around is called Brindley's Croft. He worked as an 
ordinary labourer tmder 17, when he was bound 
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apprentice to one Abraham Bennott, a wheelwright 
and millwriirht, of Sutton, near Maodesfteld, where 
for fiome time he was known as a most bungling 
workman. It was in 1785 that his genius began to 
assert iiself, consequent upon a fife at a silk mill in 
Macclesfield, manjt of his suggestions being accepted 
and acted upon in preference to those of older and 
more experienced men. At another time Bennett had 
taken a contract to fit up the machinery for a paper 
mill on the river Dane, which was to be similar to 
those then at work at Smedley's paper mill on the Irk 
and the Throstle Nest on the Irwell. When completed 
the ]ob was a Complete failure ; none of it would work, 
and Bennett was almost distracted. Without saying 
a word as to his intentions, one week-end Brindiey 
was found missing, and Bennett was fearful lest his 
apprentice had run away; but on the Monday morn- 
ing Brindiey was found in the workshop worUng with 
greater energy than ever. Then it transpired that he 
had walked all the way on the Saturday night to 
Smedtey's mill, a distance of 25 miles, to inspect the 
machinery himself, Mr Appleton, the proprietor, giv- 
ing his consent. Thus the whole of Sunday was spent 
in a minute examination of the entire arrangements 
•f the mill. Considering that he could not write, and 
that he had to rely on his memory for the accuracy of 
details, the reader will agree that this was no small 
task. Having stored his head with the requisite parti- 
culars he walked back to Sutton. Bennett was agMe- 
able to anything in order to save his reputation, and 
allowed the apprentice to revise the whole'of his own 
plans. Many of these he rejected, substitutihg 
derigns of his own in their place, and in the course of 
a few weeks the whole work was brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion. There was now no longer any 
question as to the extraordinary mechanical ability of 
young Brindiey, and during the remainder of his 
apprenticeship he had the principal control of the 
workshop. After Bennett's death Brindiey removed 
from Sutton to Leek, in 1742, with the intention of 
commencing business on his own account. Extending 
bis work into the Potteries, he did much in the way 
of providing machinery for the pumping of water 
and the draining of mince, ultimately coming to be 
popularly known as ** The Schemer." It was through 
the recommendation of Mr John Gilbert, land steward 
to the Duke of Brldgewat«r, that Brindiey was made 
known to the duke, then sorely perplexed with his 
plan of cutting a cadal from Worbley to Manchester. 
How be succeeded in these projects is well known. 



Not the least interesting are some of his notes and 
memoranda. He had learned to wHte a little whfie 
yet an apprentice, but never mastered it thoroughly, 
and to the end of his life wrote with dijfficulty and 
almost illegibly. His spelling was idso very bad. 
Among his entries may be given : ** Loog of Daal 20 
feet long," fitting a pump for'^Arle €K>wer," the 
earl beiug one of Brmdley's first patrons. ** For Mr 
Kent com mill of Oodim looking out a shaft near 
Br^wn Edge 1 day £0 2s «d." •'March 16 1757 with 
Mr Bradley (Baddefey) to Matbsrso about a now (new) 
flint mill upon a windey day 1 day Ss 6d." " Hmtch 
23 draing a plana and to sat out a wheel race Is id." 

Brindiey had gained very little time for friendsliHp 
and still less for courtstaap. Nevertheless, he found 
time for marrying, his wife being Anne, daughter of 
Mr John HenshaU, surveyor, of The Bent» NewChapel^ 
Staff. It is said that when visiting Mr HenshaU on 
buBiness he used to take a store of gingerbread in bis 
pocket for Anne, ttien a girl at schooL When she was 
19 Brindiey proposed, he being at that time dose on 
his fiftieth year. All parties being agreeable the nar- 
riage took place on December 8, 1765, at the pariah 
church of Wolstanton. Th^ took up residence at 
Turnhursty near New GhiqMl, where they oonUaued to 
reside until his death on September 27th, 1772, in his 
59th year. His remains were interred at Ne w OhapeL 

It may be interesting to many of your readers to 
know that he was on very intimate terms of friend- 
ship with Lawrence Earnsbaw, the Motiram geniuB. 

Garlyle, in ** Past and Present," has summed up the 
life work of Brindiey in a few Hues. He says— The 
hieloquent Brindiey, behold he has chained seas toge- 
ther ; his ships do visibly float over valleys, invisibly 
through the hearts of mountains ; and tlie Mersey, sad 
the Thames, and Humber, and the Severn, bate 
shaksQ bands together. Thbofkbastub Suck. 



Guttitti. 

[1858.] BxjOiB Davibs.— A gentleman of this naaie, 
in 1689, published *• Three books of the BighU belongs 
ing to an Uniformity in Churches, in which the Chief 
Tilings in the Laws of Nature and Nations, and of the 
Divine Law concerning the Consistency of the Eccle- 
siastical Estate with the Civil are Uufolded, sm. folio.'* 
I have failed to get any account of him. Some friends 
say he was a Cheshire man, but I doubt it. If any of 
your readers can say where and when he was bom, 
when he died, and if he published any other 
works than the one above-mentioned, I should feel 
obliged if they would do so. CasnuAjr. 
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Chmkibi Authobs. 

[1869.] It ia deorable we should have a good 

ttooount of Ghflshird Authors and of tbelr work% and I 

have written out a few names hi the hope that someone 

wUl add to them, and also sapply as complete a list of 

printed works as can be made out. I have just said 

tfiortly the little I know of them. 

knAim BiCHABD. A Clergyman who among other 

things wrote on the EpisUes to the PhiUippians 

and Golossians. 
Alcock Matthbw. a medical man, who wrote on the 

effects of climate. 
Abdebmi James. A clergyman, who published several 

sermons. 
Abiotaob John. A dissenting minister, who pub- 
lished divers small things. 
AfffOM Thoxas. a distinguished soldier, who wrote " A 

Bemonstrance against Presbytery," &a 
AgiunrFBANCisD. A country gentleman, who wrote 

•« Hints to Planters." 
Back Qbobob. A naval man, who wrote an account 

of his expeditions to the Arctic regions. 
Baiut Pbtbb. a lawyer, who wrote " Idwal, a 

poem," and other works. 
- BcBSBxrSBAD Hbnby. a medical man and a poet, who 

wrote many works. 
BkBKBBKBAn JoHN. A political writeri who published 

a variety of things. 
BoDBV Jambs. A dissenting minister, who pub- 

b'lhed many religious works. 
Bold Samobl. A dergyman, who wrote ''Man's 

great duty," and otiier works. 
BocytH Obobob. A lawyer, who published a work 

"On the nature and practice of real actions, 

&c." 
Bowdbn John Author of •'Sententia," "fcc. 
•p^»T.Ai»w Edmund. A medical man, who wrote '' A 

history of the Irish rebellion." 
BdOiH HsNinr. A statesman, who wrote **0b8er- 

vatioM on the life of Lord Buseell," kc, 
BkaMkaw Hbnbt. a monk, who wrote the life of 

St. Werbmgh. 
Bbbbvion Henbt. Who wrote "News of the pre- 
sent miseries of Rushia." 
Bbbbbton John. A traveller, who wrote "A 

relation of the disooverlesof the sooth part of 

yirginia." 



Bbbbbwabd Edwabd. a mathematician, who wrottf 

some learned works. • 
Bboomb William. A clergyman, whose poems were 

collected In a volume. 

Bbostbb Pbtbb. A bookseller, ^riio published 

** Chester Guide," and other works. 
The son of the last named— John Broeter— died in 
1853, and had made a large collection of local papers, 
with a view of illustrating the history of Cheshire ; he 
re-published in 1841, his father's "Chester Guide" under 
the title of ** A walk round the walls of the city of 
Chester." He called it the 6th edUum but I have tried 
in vain to trace the other five under that name. A 
list of Cheshire guide books with dates of publicatiom 
would be useful to collectors, and interesting also to 
the student who undertakes the duty of compiling the 
same. 

Catmbbal Samubl. a clergyman ; bom at Handl^, 
educated at Oxford, and afterwards chaplain to 
the Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley. A sermon of 
his on the death of the Lady Viscountess Choi* 
mondel^ was published, and I am told he 
wrote some other things, but I have not seen 
them. 

Gawdbbt Danibl. a Nonconformist divine, but 
educated at Camkridge,where he took his degree 
of M Jl He died in 1064, having written and 
published several treaties and sermons. 

Cmalimob Jambs. A member of a well-known Chester 
family, and one of the commissioners aiq[>oinfeed 
by L<jrd Fairfax to settle the affairs of the Isle 
of Man. He wrote a very admirable account of 
the island, which was published in King's ** Vale 
Boyal," and also separately. 

GxAUNOB Thomas. A person held in high esteem as 
a poet. Was appointed by James L as tutor to 
Prince Henry. The only work of his that I have 
seen is ** The Virtue of Nitre, wherein is d^ 
scribed the sundry cures by the same effected." 
He died m 1615. 

Chmbhibb Thomas. A clergyman educated at QB^ocd, 
being B.A. of that university in 1619. He is 
known to have published four sermons; and 
other works have been attributed to him, but 
not on good authority. 

OtUBTON Raltk. a clergyman, bom at Kickley, and 
educated at Oxford. He wrote and published 
many works, and was esteemed as a writer of 
ability. He died in 1681. 
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^^»»» Saiiusl. a noted Puritan and ▼olaminoua 
writer, who died in 1662. Among hie works I 
have seen** A General Martyrology/'^Gasee of 
Confidence*" and the "Lives of English War- 
riors." 

CoMBBBBACE BoosB. A lawysT of soms eminenoe, 
bom at Nantwich in 1666, and, according to 
Ormerod, he had acted as a Welsh judge. He 
wrote a volume of law reports, which his son 
published live years after his death. He died 
1719. 

OoMBBBAOK SOGBB. SoB of the last named, and also 
a lawyer. In addition to his father's reports, 
which he carried through the prees, he pub- 
lished a work called*' The Contest." He died 

in 1757. 
CeiTON Qbo. E. Ltnch. a very distinguished man, 
bom at Chester 1813, and died, in 1858, bishop 
of Calcutta. His works are well known, but 
we should have a perfect list of them if 
possible. 
Cotton jAim Hbhbt. He was bom at Dorfold Hall 
in 1780, and died dean of Bangor 1862. A most 
excellent roan, and of a rare wit. He published 
divers small things, which are now rarely to be 
mec with. 
CoxTON John. A clergyman, educated at Cambridge, 
serving the Church in Shropshire. He died in 
1757, and is said to have published three or 
four small things, but I have not seen them. 
OOWDBAT Whjjam. His best-known work is ••A 
Directory and Guide for the City and County of 
Chester," where he was bom in 1751 ; but he 
wrote much we know, although 1 have failed 
to get a list of his works. He died in 1814. 
Gbbwb Chablbs. a clergyman who lived at War- 
min ghum and Barthomley, dying at the latter 
place in 1705. He wrote and published ** An 
Appeal to the Season of Mankind" (1790) and 
••Animadversion on the Late Attempt of the 
Dissenters to Obtain a Bepeal of the Test Acts." 
Davbnpobt Edwabd Davibb. a local politician ef 
eminence. He was bom at Capesthome in 
1778, and sat in Parliament for some years. In 
1822 he published ** Obeervations on the Causes 
and Cuie of the Distressed State of Agriculture " 
in 1826 '•The Com Question," and in 1845 
••How to Improve the Condition of the Work- 
ing-dasses." There are soaae other things of 
bis published, but I have not seen theuL 



Datbnpobt fluicPKBBT. A lawyer of eminence, who 
in the end became Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. He was bom at Bramhall in 1567« 
<toll645. He is said to have written several 
works, but the only one I have seen is "A 
Synopsis of Coke on Lyttleton." 

Davibb Rickabd. a Chester man, who in 1610 pub- 
lished " Chester's Triumph in Honour of Her 
Prince." Did he write anything more ? 

DOD Hbnbt. a Broxton man, who in 1620 published 
"All the Psalms ef David, with certain Songes 
and Canticles of Moses, Ibc., &c." A good old 
soul, who came from a good old stock. 

DowHHAM John. A Cestrian by birth, and bred to the 
Church, having received his education at Cam- 
bridge. The only work of his that I have seen 
is " The Christian Warfare," but some say he 
published others. 

Baton Samubl. A Puritan and a well-known writer. 
He spent some part of his life in America, thea 
he Uved at Dukinfleld, but died in 1664 at 
Stockport. 

Eobbton Philip (Sir). A very distinguished geolo- 
gist, and for many years member of Parliament 
for a division of his native county. A man of 
letters also, and some of his works are published. 

Eoclbbtonb Thomas. A Franciscan, who was bom at 
Ecdeston, and used his pen freely, some of his 
works beiog published (they say) after his death* 
but as he died in 1840 his MS. must have been 
carefully preserved by kindly hands if it aftei^ 
wards passed through the press. 

EoBBTON Thomas. The well-known Lord Chancellor 
of England, who died in 1617. His '* Privileges 
and Prerogatives of the High Court of Chan- 
cery" and some others of his works were pub- 
lished after his death. 

Bkihb Jbftbbt. An English divine, educated at 
Cambridge, and who died in 1791 dean of Osr- 
lisle. He wrote several works, but the only one 
I have seen is ** The Livee of Medea and Jaoon," 
published in 1771. 

Would you allow me to say it is most desirable to 
supplement these lists, and to perfect as far as can be 
done the history of the authors and of their published 

A Chbbkibb Bookwobm. 
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BKBOVjn'iUB. 

[1800.] Shrovetide is coming. On Sunday next we 
ahall have the Sunday called Quinquageama, which 
means 50 days before Easter, otherwise known as 
Bhiove Sunday. The word Shrove is Anglo-^Sazon, 
and is derived from the verb to shrive, being its past 
tense ; Tide, in the old Anglo-Saxon, meaning time, as 
Whitsuntide means Whitsun time, on which con- 
fession is made. In the Icelandic it is 
Arifta and A-S. icrifan to confess. At this 
season, the last two or three days pre- 
vious to the commencement of Lent, on Ash Wed- 
mesday, is a time on which, I believe, general con- 
fessions are to be made in the Roman Catholic Church, 
when its members are shriven by the priest and then 
are allowed to enjoy festive amueements and partake 
of some pleasant substitutes for flesh; hence the 
Italian camavede Latin earo vale and Low Latin eam$- 
valemen. The word Carnival, meaning literally *' Solace 
of the flesh," this feasting being the pre- 
lude to the season of fasting that was to folloWf 
when during the forty days of Lent caro vale, the Latin 
terms for *' Flesh, farewell," were to be fulfilled by 
the abstiaenoe of the people from the forbidden food. 

On the three last days before Shrove Tuesday, in 
our northern counties, three dishes used to be served ; 
on the Monday coUops — merely slices of bread in the 
olden time — but these were replaced long since by 
appetising rashers of bacon ; on Shrove Tuesday pan- 
cakes in numbers graced the board, and on Ash Wed- 
nesday fritters were served — ^these were thick soft 
cakes, made from flour batter, sometimes having 
slices of apples placed in it. Ash Wed- 
nesday used to be a day of great humiliation 
amongst the Roman Catholic portion of the people in 
Ireland, the poorer classes, at all events, returning to 
to their homes from church having a small spot on 
their foreheads, to represent ashes, carrying out some- 
thing of the old Jewish custom of sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes, to show humiliation and sorrow for sin. 

In olden days cruel sports were permitted, such as 
cock fighting, &c, as amusements for the people, 
these barbarous pastimes are not so often indulged in 
now. 

On Shrove-Tuesday a wedding is, in some parts of the 
country, introduced into tlie first pancake ; and the 
lucky person who finds the ring in his or her portion 
of that pancake, as it is cut up into a number of pieces 
to correspond with the number of unmarried people 



in the company, is supposed to be the first married 
during the year. To do this in the proper styles 
separated pieces should be folded m papers,— and each 
person should draw one — as though it were a lotteiy. 
Bach portion of the first pancake, which should be 
made in silence, as *< a word spoken has the chann 
broken," should be placed under the pillow of eadi 
recipient, and they expect to dream of their future 
husband or wife. In some places on this night also, th^ 
arrange empty plates laying them upside down on a 
table, under one of these a ring is laid. The unmarried 
folks are led to the table singly, having their eyes 
covered. Aoyone who selects the plate under which 
the ring is hidden, will surely be married in a short 
time. My informant knew of two instaaces of this. 

The tossing of paacakes is provocative of much fun. 

And e^w miDftod mtid ^o '»kA their tam. 
And toM their paao^kes ap, tor fMur ihqr bam ; 
And ttll the kifcdiaa doth with laughter Mmad, 
To eee the peaeakeB fall apoa the groond. 

Amongst the peasantry in Ireland there is a very old 
custom of matches being made at Shrovetide. Many 
marriages take place, some of them being yery unex- 
pected, the proposal being only sent a day or two 
previously, and in some instances the couple had only 
seen each other for the first time the day before. The 
origin of this match-making custom probably arose 
from the length of time that their church prohibited 
marriages t^ing place, namely, the seven weeks of 
Lent ; as any couple who did not get married at 
Shrovetide, had to wait until Easter to have the cere- 
moBV performed, and sometimes if the marriage were 
thus postponed it never took place. The French cus- 
tom of the parents, o( friends, choosing the partner of 
their child, or other relative, is followed by the countiy 
people and the working nlass in Ireland. Yet it is 
said many of these marriages turn out happUy. If so 
they but fulfil the old adage. 



Didsbniy. 



HApyj'e the wooing 
Thftt'e not long »4oing. 



A.E.& 



^^ueries. 



[1861.] Rbv. Wiluax BBOOKa. D.D.— It is said that 
this eminent divine was a Cheshire man. I should be 
glad if some of your correspondents could say where 
he was bom, and give a few particulars as to his 
family connections. Any information would be most 
acceptable. Quasiffr. 
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Notes* 

Mobbiblbt: Its Hibtobt. 

(Na S.) 

[18d2.] Befening to the pulpit described last week 

as a ** three decker" it ie recorded that '' on June lltb • 

17^, Mr Mallorj preached the fkret eermon in the new 

polpit, it being the first duty done in it" 

At the west end ef the cfatuch, though 
nearly hidden by the oigan, is a beautilol pointed 
arch, which will bear much scrutiny, also a small gal- 
lery, the scene of many boyish feats and foolish 
pranks, for the barrel oi^an but recently converted 
was wont to be sonorous when roguish hands the 
handle turned. Under the gallery are laige square 
pews appropriated by the school children on Sundays, 
▲ screen with lattice windows and folding-doors, 
erected by John Bageley and Henry Burgess, church^ 
wardens in 1688, separates the nave from the porch of 
the church tower. 

From an inscription upon one of the outside ledges 
it is learned that in the year 1538, at the expense of 
8lr John Talbot and Margaret his wife, this tower was 
kidlt by one master mason named Biohard Piatt. The 
following being the exact words :— ** Orate pro bono 
■tatu Domini Johannis Talbot et Dominie MargaretM 
vzorissue — Patron eodesie — Anno Domini Quingen- 
tissimo triceesimo tertio Bichard Flatt Master Mason.'' 
under which is the Batcliffe's coat of arms quar- 
tered with another coat engraved on stone. Nobly 
has it stood the storms of centuries, and still credit- 
ably displays thorough workmanship by its present 
excellent condition. On the left a low doorway ad- 
mits to the tower's ascending stairs, whose steps are 
•cooped by oft-repeated ascents, but with care the 
belfiy may be reached in safety. On the first floor is 
the bellringers' room, where in evening hours of prac 
tice a sohtary candle stuck to the wall by wasting 
tallow lights the darkness. Next, the dockroom is 
reached, where the tick-dick of the huge pendulum 
flays time flies in Mobberley as elsewhere. The deck 
has one face only, and that looks southwards towards 
the village. It was placed in the tower in 1801 by 
Major Schofleld, of Bfandiester. After another ascent 
the bells are seen. Five were cast in 1772, and one 



twenty years later. Each bears anhiscriptionas f(d- 

low8^— 

L ** Peace and good neighbourhood, 1778." 

2. *<T.Budhallfedt. 8. Peacock, churchwarden, 1788." 

8. ** T. Budhall, Obucester Foundry, 1772." 

4. " Given by William Griffin, 1772. Proeperi^ to 

this parish." 
6. **We were cast at the expense of S. Egerton* 1772." 
e. •* Tenor BeU, 1772, IScwt. 

I to the church the living call. 
And to the grave do sununon all." 

From the above it is seen that one bell weighs IScwts' 
and performs a dual duty; two directly express good 
wishes for Mobberley, and the remainder hang exi 
pressive of the generosity manifested by worthy and 
tM>noured Mobberlonians. A still higher ascent may 
be made to the roof of the embattled tower, where an 
extensive view of the surrounding country wdl re- 
pays for the adventure. The rectozy, the mill, the 
lake, the new hall, Tatton Park, Enutsf ord, and Alder- 
ley Bdge are in quick suocesdon gazed upon whilst in 
the churchyard. 

BcDMth thoia nuRefl efatti, tbAft 7«v tneTidni^ 
WherahMTM tS» tarf in niMiy % monldflniig amp, 

BMh in bis narrow o«U forevw kid 
The rada fonlatlwnoC the hamM alaa^ 

Ibr than no man th*blaibig boaKlliaha& bai* 

Or bosj ooaaavllBplj her evaning oara ; 
No ahUdran ran to Uap their lire'a retorn. 

Or aHmb hia kaaa iha anTtadUaa to ahasa» 

OffcdldthaharvaattotaMlralaUayldd, 
Tbclr lunow oft tlia »feabbani glebe haa btoka. 

How loMmd didtlMy drlTe their team afleldl 
Hovbowad the nooda.baneath their ataidy stntol 

Let not aBbltkm noak thair viafal toil,: 

Thair homely Joja and deatiBy obacnra; 
Bcr flmndfiiir hear, with a diadaiafoi amfla. 

The abort and rim^laaanJaot the poor* 

as recorded in the 

GHUBCHTABS. 

Churdiyards, especially those which lie around anci- 
ent churches, are interesting and instructive. In 
them the advances of dviliaation with attendant 
blessings are dearly tracable. More expressive of re- 
fined feeling is the weeping willow than the sombre 
yew tree planted by our Saxon forefathers. The snn- 
dial,which once marked the hours of day,sinks into anti- 
quity before the huge dock in the church tower, 
whose sounding voice re-echoes o'er the sacred pile 
the swift- winged flight of time. The low mounds of 
earth heaped over interments in early times ai» 
lost 'midst the many grey stones inscribed, and thp 
rough-hewn monoUths marking the the buriatplaoe 
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f>t a chief, fall into InsigDificaDoe before the sculptured 
marble monuments of art, raised by a sorrowing 
nation, as ezpreesive of respect and honour to the 
fOiistrious dead. Again, the numerous inscriptions, 
curiously and grotesquely diversii&ed as they are^ 
point out many a home truth and repeat the silent 
bat forcible woamings that ** all men are mortal " and 
that ** all paths lead but to the grave." 

Thou^ all churchyards abound in these impressive 
levons, yet each may be said to possess points of in- 
terest rolaUvb to individual and local drcumstanoes 
which, whilst popular among the villagers, may at 
least be attractive to the visitor. In this respect 
Mobber^y churchyard presents no mean volume. On 
examination of the gravestones, ** with curious sculp- 
ture decked," uncouth rhymes, eulogies, and warning 
;epitaphs which " teach the moralist to die " are found 
in great variety, a few only of which are mentioned 
Here. Sicknessisoneof the*' ills that flesh is heir to" 
in all ages and classes ef life, therefore it is not sur- 
prising to find recorded the sufferings of many who 
■m now freed from pain for ever. For instance- 
John Percival, yeoman, 1781 obit. 

Lons hi thii Ufa lUved la ptln, 
Phjaklins* skill vm all In Tftln. 
Bealh did ma obue, vhen QA did pletM, 
And 'leMad ms of mj Mnov ftod pidn. 

In 1798 this is somewhat improved in metre bytbA 
mstic muse, who says-* 

AffllotfoM wn lomr lim^ I bMe, 

Pbyildttu v«e in vain, 
nil God did pleaM tOKlTenu mm, 

And tne me (ram m} piin. 

Uf advice and warning there are many verses accept- 
able in truth and well meaning, as follows— 

Wluft I hft^ done vmig take oars U •bna ; 
Look at boDM, and jon'il And enongh to badfloe. 

Again, 

Oraj iMdar, itoy and alieod a tear, 
And Tlaw Ui» dnat that Hath hna. 
And vhw that Toa my alona do Ma 
Think of ika giuwa that mni to thM. 

On the loss of two daughters in 1771 it is inscribed— 

Moom not to oa, oar paraata daar, 
Wo ara not doad, bat aloopiog hora; 
Oor glaaa ii ran— oar giaTOJ ara thiii— 
Piopare. thortfoia. to toUov xu. 

The glass here mentioned refers to the aneient mode 
of measuring time by the hour, and it may be to the 
instrument formerly used in parish diurches to regu- 
late the length of the sermon. It was in shape and 
principle somewhat like an ordinary igg- boiler. 



AH joa that do behold lUa atona 
Pray think how qolokly I wm Rona; 
Baptni in time, make no dday, 
I, in m; yooth, vu oalled avaj. 



We find a sad bereavement thus quaintly recorded 
by a lover, on the tombstone of Mary Torkington— 

Oennlne love and afF^otion, 

In my heart did glow. 
For h«r my onM intended biida. 

Who liM hem below. 
Bat jut at the time, the maniaga 

Knot WM to be tied. 
To my grief, deaUi interpoaed. 

And ma o< her daprived. 

The highest praise is rendered to certain wives as 
follows— 

8ha waa, bat worda are wanting to My whit. 
Think what a wifeahoold bo toaha wm that. 



Pale oraal dMth ean aoarodly find, 
Another wile eo good and kind. 
A mother In all a^ona lo dioereet, 
Wm aha who now liM at oar loot. 

A veteran in pariah strife was Bidiard Strethill, of 
Mobber^y, who died in 1699. Of him it is recorded— 

In hoaiy hairs, 

He miaglM with the dnat, 

Thie,honeat, teiihfai, 

Foiitiekandjaet 

On the south-east of the churchyard, under shade of 
the old yew tree, the following records the various 
and excellent qualities of a native of this pariah 
iHiose long life of usefulness won for her the affectioni 
of the inhabitants, and merited the high esteem in 
which ahe was held« 



oflife.heraUfadd 
BUnbeth Bimeoek, 
a f Iriaooa maid. 
▲ Maty for Piety, 
A U artha to Indaotiy, 
A Dora to Dexterity, 
And a Diana to Charity. 
Bom at Dabb*d Hedge 
in Mobberloy. 
Intflnad 82nd Vebraary, 1760, a^edSTy 
Left llf (y Pbanda fbr the ¥oor. 

On the north side of the church tower lies the remains 
of a village idiot, who was accidentally killed by a 
cart belonging to one named Joseph Bwrett. Joseph 
being sorry and desirous to make amends, buried 
him and composed the following— 

BjjHaph by JoMph Baisail* 
Under thla olod of earth, there Use A happy m«n, 
lapakait lex»a,diipiOMmelf yoooaa. 
He la gjoe to neaTon, hie aonl hM took its flight. 
If yoo woold knew hie name, 
Itia honeat ThomM Wright, 

Aged •? yoara, 1793. 

A manifestation of kind feeling is seen upon the 
gravestone of Frank Mitchell, railway guard, killed hi 
1877, " which" was erected by his comrades employed 
on the GhesUre lines. Near it is another record of 
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one of the locus staJidi, who was an honour to the 

whole village, it reads — 

To the memory of Lieat.- col )sel Jacob Ueek, who died 

Dee. 18,1857, AEXAT 72. 

He WAS aa exec lent (f&cer, hia reIi>tio']B a:d moral ptlndplei 

were imoompromiiing. 

Others equally interesting are left unmentioned — 
but from the perusal of these few "sermons on stones" 
it may be that many shall become possessors of that 
peaco and holiness which is only apparent within the 
boundaries of " God's Acre." 

The Mobberley Parish Registers contain much valu- 
able information, and merit a fuller research than has 
been my opportunity to give them. The few extracts 
hereto appended (being the result of only two hDurs* 
cursory glancing over their time-honoured pages), 
whilst but meanly representing their contents, may 
serve to introduce one more skilled to this yet un- 
fathomed source of local information. 

They date from 1578, when Jolm Caldwell was 
rector, but to his successor, Robert Eaton, M. A., rector 
from 1591 to 1621, is due the honour of opening the 
registration extant, as may be seen from the following, 
written on the register cover outside : — 

A Perfect copy of the Re^jister Books of Baptism, 
Weddings, and Burials within the Parish of Mobberley, 

Signed per me, 

RoBEBT Eaton, Rector. 

Baptisms. 
1678. George Domball, sonne of Geo. Domball. 
1642. John Beggerley, ye sonne of Thomas Beggerley, 

baptized ye 28 Day, August. 
1732-3. a Faithful son of Sam. Street and Mary, his 

wife, baptized Feb. 26. 
1761. b Peggy, daughter of Peter and Ann Barrow. 
1761. Mary Cupid, from Warrington, being of riper 

years, was baptized at Mobberley 13 Oct. 
1777. Ann, daughter of Joseph Wright, Quaker, of 

Mobberley, baptized 2nd April, 1777, being 

Good Friday. 
On one of the pages a foot note reads thus :— "There 
is a mistake about the first two entries on this page— 
Worthington's child was a daughter named Parnel (?) 
and Earlam's a son mamed John," — Signed, J. H. M. 

Masiuaoks. 
1624. Thomas *Simcock, of this parish, and Margery 

Tippinge. 



a The sear of this entry is written tbae 178|. 

h The family ol Barrow aim in the paalsh. The late aexton, 

John Banow. 
* There are still in the parish families beaxing the same name 

as these marked by an asterisk. 



John Duncalfe, of this parish, and Margery 

Shaw, 16 April. 
1655. John ^Holland married Hannah Norbury, 1st 

August. 
1627. Frances *Norbury, of this parish, and — *Brad- 

bury. Christian name not given. 
1637. Mary Cherry, of this parish, and Richard 

Moore. 

BUBIALS. 

1674. Mr James Stanley, rector of Mobberley and 
Alderley, Master of Arts, fourth sonne of Sir 
Thomas Stanley of Alderley, in the 40tb year 
of his age, dyed the 8th day, and was baryed 
the 13th day of Aprill, 1674, at the south 
corner of the Communion Table of this 
chancel. 

1769. Joseph Coppock, of the Cross Town, in Knute, 
ford, who left a considerable thing to the 
poor of Mobberley, was buried 20th day 
August. 

1771. Peter Kinsey, gent., buried in the procession 
alley, Aug. 9. 

1771. Philip Hewitt, of Mobberley, dogger, buried 

24 Decem., aged 85. 

1772. Eleanor, widow of the late Philip Hewit, 

dogger, buried 10 June, aged 89. 

Near Moss-lane the Quakers had a burial 
ground, and several entries in the register 
record burials there. 

1679. Lawrence Cash, buried in the Quakers' ground. 

1679. John Shaw, of Bowdon, buried in the Quakers' 

ground, 26 Aug. 

1680. John Newton, of ye parish of Bowdon, buryed 

in the Quakers' burjing place, we know not 
when, but affidavit brought for anything we 
know within space of 8 days after bearing 
date April 5th, 1680. 

In No. 1, alluding to the purchase of the Mobberley 
advowson by the Rev. Thomas Mallory, M.A., there is 
an error—*' In 1521 he bought the advowson," should 
be in 1621. 

Continuing the extracts from the Registers of 
the Mobberley Parish Church we find that to pre- 
vent the decay of the woollen trade a law was passed 
in the reign of Charles 11., compelling people to bury 
their friends in woollen shrouds. So far the object 
was commendable, but the means were exceedingly 
distasteful and inflicting ; thus during the 150 years 
this law remained on the Statute Book, many paid the 
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penalty rather than obey it, and the following affords 
an instance — 

1690. Mary Brook of the parish of Stretford, buryed 
18th June, 1690, contrary to the last Act of 
Parliament for burying in woollen. She was 
buryed in linen in the Quakers' burying 
place, where they paid £2 lOs to the poor of 
Mobberley. 
The following copied from the Register may also 
prove interesting— old spelling retained. 

** Thomas Malory, son of Sir William Malory, of 
Studley, Yorks, Knight, succeeded Mr Robert Eaton 
(who died at Moberley, 1621), in ye Rectory of 
Moborley. The said Thomas Malory was Deane of ye 
Cathedral Church of Chester, Parson of Davenham in 
Chester some 43 yeeres, and some 23 yeeres parson of 
Moberley, and m the month of November, 1642, the 
said Thomas Malory was forced by reason of the 
troubles then raysed in ye kingdom to fly from Mober- 
ley to Ch' ster. He lived (being sequestrated from his 
parsonages of Davenham and Moberley) until 3rd 
April, 1644, on this day, being Wednesday, he departed 
this Wurld, bsing some 78 years, and was buried in ye 
quire of the said Cathedral Church. And his successor 
in ye Rectory of Moberley is Edward Wyrley (who 
married Mary, daughter of the said Thomas Malory, 
13th September, 1642), Master of Arts, and sonne of 
Humfrey Wyrley, of Hampstead Hall, Stafford. Ed- 
ward Wyrley was instituted into ye Rectory of 
Moberley by Jokn Bridgman, Lord Bishop of Chester, 
8th April, 1644, and continued s questrated until the 
restoration of our gracious Sovereign Lord King 
Charles II., from whom th^ said Edward Wyrley 
(being younger brother to John Wyrley, Knight, of 
Hampstead Hall), procured a Royall grant, and was 
thereupon dispi^nscd by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to hold also with his Rectory of Mot>er- 
ley the Rectory of Loughton, also Lux ton in ye 
countie of Essex." 

At the foot of one of the pages there is written in a 
somewhat careless manner as if by one m'.ditating, 
*' Faithful Meaykin, curate of this parish Lineteen 
years," and the date shewn as follows:— 

1724-5 
1705 

19 years 

In the Burials' List it is recorded 
1754. Faithful Meaykin, Curate 48 years. Buried' 
January 25th. 
These were the only records concerning the curate, 
bnt from the numerous sumam: s prefixed by Faithful, 



as Faithful Boon, Faithful Norbury, Faithful Street* 
it may be rightly inferred that not only was Faithful 
Meaykin a man ** to all the country dear," but also 
one whose memory the villagers loved and endeavoured 
to cherish in adopting his name for their children. 
Here it may be stated many families have long been 
faithful to Mobberley. The Bradburys, Hollands, 
Lowndes, Norburys, and Simcocks have tilled the soil 
for over 250 years. The Burgesses, the Hewitts, and 
the Peers are still represented, whilst for three genera- 
tions or more a *' Barrow" has been sexton of the 
parish church, and a *<Fowden" was registered as the 
village blacksmith in 1772, the two latter inherited 
avocations being now followed by — Barrow and — 
Fowden respectively. 

In some few instances the orthography of the 
parish clerk or divine affords interest In 1595 is 
spelled Moberley, 1596 Knottesford, 1681 Lankishire, 
and presumibly Banjaman and Ban j man represent 
our Benjamin. Also there is Ann Suddem with the 
primitive names Co wcroft (Pegge), Cowman (John), 
Duncalfe (John.) 

The occupations as appear in the Registers sisa 
various, there being blacksmith, bricksetter, dogger, 
cordwainer, farmer, horse-cutter, husbandman, inn- 
holder, plower, tanner, weaver, and tho descriptive 
affixes gent, and gentlewoman are freely interspersed. 

Jas Rowland. 



({Queries. 

[1868.] HaItLAM the Actor.— Hallam— whom Mack- 
lin accidentally killed in a quarrel about a stage wig 
— is represented in a rare woodcut as standing before 
the footlights, holding in one hand a wig, and point- 
ing with the other to ** an infallible recipe to make a 
wicked manager of a theatre." This is dated Chester, 
August 20th, 1750. Why ? In this woodcut a stick is 
being sho\v n as thrust into Hallam's left eye by someone 
behind the scenes. For this accident, which caused 
Hallam's death, Macklin was tried at the Old Bai!ey, 
and found guilty of manslaughter. Is that a pun for 
man's-laughtor, or fact that Macklin was really tried 
and convicted? Of course the '* Chester" allusion 
is the only one I care to enquire about. 

Cbstbiak. 

[L864] EowABD Kymastok, trb Actob. — Mr 
Dutton Cook, in his '* Book of the Play " mentions 
Edward Kynaston as **a great artist, winning ex- 
traordinary honour both in male and female characters, 
the last, and perhaps the best of epicene stage players 
of the post." The time when he flourished may be 
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gathered from another reference to him where it is 
aaid, *' in the year 1681 it appears by an agreement 
made between Davenant, Better Ion, and others, that 
Charles Hart and Edward Eynaston were to be paid 
five shillipgs a-piece for every day there shall be any 
tragedies or comedies acted at the Duke's Theatre," kc. 
Was he a Shropshire man ? And if so, what account 
can be given of him ? He was buried I believe at 
Govent Garden Church yard. Qladwtn. 

[1866,] BiBS BoBiMSON, THH AcTWBSS.— The story of 
*<Poor Ferdita's'Mife has been so often told that I 
need not allude to it further in this note. She died in 
the year 1800, and the following year her " Memoirs " 
were published, " written partly by herself and partly 
by her daughter." I understand Mrs Robinson's 
husband was an articled derk to a firm of solicitors in 
London ; but that he had an uncle, Mr Harris, living 
at Iregunter House, near Chepstow. Whilst she and 
her husband were there on a visit she gave birth to a 
daughter, and this is probably the lady who assisted 
in preparing the above mentioned memoirs for the 
press. Can anyone tell more about her, and what 
became of her after her mother's death? Rbdwabdb. 

[1866.] Philip Thickessb.— A person of the above 
name wrote and published in 1772, a small 8vo volume 
entitled "A treatise on the art of cyphering, and 
writing in cypher with an harmonic alphabet." 
Some will have it that he was a native of Cheshire, 
others of Monmouthshire, but the latter so say I 
imagine, because the devlication to the work is dated 
from Qusiter, in that county. The book may be 
known to the useful class who do us so much service 
as shorthand writers, and some of them may, perhaps, 
be able to throw some light upon the birth place, 
labours, and life, of a man who more than one hun- 
dred years tigo gave attention to this art. In any 
case, I hope some of your correspondents can do so, 
and have ventured therefore to send this note for your 
''Notes and Queries" column. A Cbstbian. 

[1867.] Cheshibb Authobs.— I have a copy of the 
" History of the Rebellion 1745 and 1746 " by "An im- 
partial hand who was an eye-witness." Also bound in 
the same volume "The young Chevalier ; or a genuine 
narrative of all thatbefel that unfortunate adventurer," 
" by a gentleman who was pereonally acquainted not 
only with the scenes of action, but with many of the 
actors themselves." Who was the author ? I may add 
that on the margin of some pages are emendations in 
the same handwriting, and being such as only the 
author or some one intimately connected with its pro- 
duction could have done. Ajax. 



Satdbdat, Febbuabt 28th, 1885. 



ISottfi. 

Chbssiah LA2n> Tehubbs. 

No.i. 
[1868.] Subjoined is a mortgage deed made in the 
year 1777 ^ f the workbouse and lands In the parish of 
Wilmslow, to Hough Worthington, of StyaL It ap- 
pears also to secure several of the charities of Wilms- 
low Parish, and it shows the original trustees of these 
lands in the several townships of the parish. The 
document is of necessity somewhat involved because 
of the threefold nature of the body borrowing the 
money, but careful reading will pick up the mean- 
ing. I do not write for lawyers. I know they will 
not read it. But this document is of special interest 
to the people of Wilmslow parish ; few of whom, I am 
quite sure, ever SiW these ohl deeds relating to their 
parish property. Mr Dale has kindly lent me this 
old copy ; and at so in t) personal trouble I intend to 
put it before your readers if they are sufficiently inte- 
rdsted in the matter to read it. 

William Norbubt. 

[Endowment.] 

4 Juno, 1777. 
Mortgage from the Trustees of Lin do w Workhouse 
to Messrs Hugh Worthington, of the Workhouse and 
all the grounds enclosed for the use of the Poor on 
Lindow, and (xillgore Commons for securing £1031 lOs 
and interest at £4 10s per cent, per ann. 

Mr Worthington £600 

The Poor of Pownall Fee ... 200 

The Poor of Fulshaw 95 

ThePoorofWilmslowParish 136 10 



£1031 10 

[COPY.J 

Tbis Indbntqbe made the fourth day of June in 
the seventeenth year of our sovereign Lord 
George the Third by the grace of God of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith and so forth, and in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy-seven, Between 
Samuel Taylor of Morley, within the Parish of Wilms- 
low, in the county of Chester, Yeoman ; George HulmOj 
of Chorley, in the said Parish, Teoman ; Thomas Cash 
the younger, of Morley aforesaid, Teoman; Thomas 
Pownall, of Deanrow, in the said Parish, Yeoman 1 
Jeffry Alcock, of Morley aforesaid, Yeoman; John 
Simpson, of Hough, in the said Parish, Yeoman ; John 
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Cash, of Hough aforesaid, in the said Parish, Yeoman ; 
Hugh Pownall, of BoUin Hall, in the said Parish, 
Yeoman ; Roger Boulton, of Deanrow aforesaid, Yeo- 
man ; and Balph Bay ley, of Handforth, in the said 
county, Yeoman ; (being ten of the Trustees nominated 
and appointed in and by a certain Indenture of Bar- 
gain and Sale Tripartite bearing date on or about the 
Sixteenth day of October which was in the year 
of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventy-two duly enrolled in His Majesty's High 
Oourt of Chancery and made or mentioned to be made 
between the Right Honourable Mary Countess Dowager 
of Stamford (since deceased), only daughter, child and 
heiress of the Bight Honourable George, late Earl of 
Warrington, deceased, and the Right Honourable 
George Harry Earl of Stamford (eldest son and heir 
apparent of the said Mary Countess Dowager of 
Stamford) of the first part, Humphrey Trafford, of 
T afford, in the County of Lancaster, Esquire, of th^ 
second part, and the Honourable Booth Groy and the 
Honourable John Grey (younger sons of the said 
Mary Countess Bowager of Stamford), the Reverend 
Edward Berisford, Clerk, Rector of the Parish and 
Parish Church of Wilmslow, in the said County of 
Chester, and William Follows, Esquire, Charles Wor- 
roll, merchant, Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, Thomas 
Cash the younger, Hugh Worthington, tanner, Thomas 
Pownal], John Wadkin, and Jeffry Alcock (all which 
last- mentioned x)crsons being Freeholders or Lease- 
holders of divers lands and tenements within Pownall 
Fee, in the said Parish), the Reverend Peter Mayer.^, 
Clerk, William Stonehewer Hall, Esquire, John Simp- 
son, John Cash, Hugh Pownall the younger, Roger 
Boulton, James Clarke the younger, and Ralph Biylcy 
(Freeholders or Leaseholders of divers lands and tone- 
ments within Bollin Fee, in the said Parish), Sir John 
Th.-mas Stanley, Baronet, John Crewe, Esquire, George 
Leicester, Eaquire,the Reverend Joseph Had field. Clerk, 
Henry Barlow, Ralph Bower, and George Ward the 
younger (Freeholders or Lenseholders of divers lands 
and tenements within Chorley, in the said Parish), 
Samuel Finney, Esquire, Thomas Page. Esquire, Peter 
Stockton, and Isaac Barlow, Freeholders or Leaseholders 
of divers lands and tenements with Fulshaw, in the 
said Parish, of the third part, and being also ten of 
the Trustees nominated and appointed in and by a 
certain other Indenture of Bargain and Sale Tripartite 
bearing date on or about the Thirty- first day of 
August which was in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Seventy-five, and duly en- 



roUed in His Majesty's High Court of Chanceiyt amd 
made or mentioned to be made between the said 
George Henry Earl of Stamford (by the addition of 
the Right Honourable George Harry Earl of Stamford, 
grandson, Heir-at-Law and Devisee, named and ap- 
pointed in and by the last will and Testament of the 
Right Honourable George, late Earl of Warrington, 
deceased) of the first part, of the said Humphrey 
Trafford of the second part, and the said Booth Grey, 
John Grey, Edward Beresford, William Fallows, 
Charles Worrall, Thomas Orrell, Samuel Taylor, 
George Hulme, Thomas Cash, Hugh Worthington, 
Thomas Pownall, John Wadkin, Jeffry Alcock, 
Peter Mayers, William Stonehewer Hall, John Samp- 
son, John Cash, Hugh Pownall, Roger Boulton, James 
Clarke, Ralph Bayley, Sir John Thomas Stanley, 
John Crewe, George Leicester, Peter Shakerley, 
Joseph Hadfield, Henry Barlow, RUph Bower, George 
Ward, Samuel Finney, Thomas Page, Peter Stockton, 
Isaac Barlow, of the third part, and being also ten of 
the Trustees nominated and appointed in and by a 
certain other Indenture of Bargain and Sale, bearing 
date on or about the said Thirty-first day of August, 
in the said year of Our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Seventy -fi ;e, and duly enrolled in His Majes- 
ty's High Court of Chancery, and made or mentioned 
to be made between the said Humphrey Trafford of 
tho one part and the said Booth Grey, John Grey, 
Edward Beresford, William Fallows, Charles Worrall, 
Thomas Orrell, Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, Thomas 
Cash, Hugh Worthington, Thomas Pownall, John 
Wadkin, Jeffrey Alcock, Peter Meyers, William Stone- 
hewer Hall, John Simpson, John Cash, Hugh Pownall, 
Roger Boulton, James Clarke, Ralph Bayley, Sir John 
Thomas Stanley, John Crewe, George Leicester, Peter 
Shakerley, Joseph Had field, Henry Barlow, Ralph 
Bower, Gcorsre Ward, Samuel Finney, Thomas Page, 
Peter Stockton, and Isaac Barlow, of the other part, 
and being also ten of the Trustees nominated and 
appointed in and by a certain other Indenture 
of Bargain and Sale Tripartite, bearing date on or 
about the saii thirty-first day of August in the said 
year of our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventy-five, and duly enrolled in His Majesty's High 
Court of Chancery, and made or mentioned to bo 
made between the said Samuel Finney (by his addi- 
tion of Simuel Finney, of Fulshaw, in tho Parish of 
Wilm&low, in the County of Chester, Esquire), of the 
first part, the said Thomas Page (by his addition of 
Thomas Page, of Hawthorn, within Pownall Fee, in 
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the Parish of WUiubIow aforesaid. Esquire), of the 
second part, and the said Booth Grey, John Grey, 
Edward Beresford, William Fallows, Charles Worrall, 
Thomas Orrell, Samuel Taylor, George Hul me, Thomas 
Cash, Hugh Worthiogton, Thomas Fownall, John 
Wadkin, Jeffrey Alcock, Peter Mayers, William Stone- 
hewer Hall, John Simpson, John Cash, Hu^h Pownall, 
Boger Boulton, James Clarke. Ralph Bayley, Sir John 
Thomis Stanley, John Crewe, George Leicester, Peter 
Shakerley, Joseph Hadfield, Henry Barlow, Ralph 
Bower, George Ward, Peter Stockton, a"d Isaac 
Barlow, of the third part), of the one part, and Hugh 
Worthington, of Styal Green, in the Pariah of Wilms- 
bw aforesaid, Tanner, of the other part. 

Whbbeas by the said Indeature of Bargain and Sale, 
hereinbefore mentioned of the said Sixteenth day of 
October, One Thdusand Seven Hundred and Seyenty* 
two, after reciting as therein recited. It is witnessed 
that the said Mary Countess Dowager of Stamford, 
George Harry Earl of Stamford, and Humphrey Traf. 
ford (for the consideration therein mentijued). Did 
Gnuit, Bargain, and Sell unto the said Booth Greyi 
John Grey, Edward Berresford, William Fallows, 
Charles Worrall, Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, 
Thomas Cash, Hugh Worthington, Thomas Pownall^ 
John Wadkin, Jeffry Alcock, Peter Mayers, William 
Stonehewer Hall, John Simpson, John Cash, Hugh 
Pownall, Roger Bolton, James Clarke, Ralph Bayley, 
Su: John Thomas Stanley, John Crewe, (Jeorge 
Leicester, Joseph Hadfield, Henry Barlow, Ralph 
Bower, Georgo Ward, Simuel Finney, Thomas Page, 
Peter Stockton, and Isaac Barlow, their Heirs and 
Assigns, All that piece or parcel of Common or Waste 
Land situate, lying, and being in Pownall Fee afore- 
said, within the said Parish of WUmslow (and being 
part of the Common there called or known by the 
name of Great Lindow), as the same is now meered 
and set out by metes and bounds in order to be en- 
closed and separated from the residue of the Common 
or Waste Grounds in Pownall Fee aforesaid, contain- 
ing by common estimation fifteen acres of land of 
Cheshire larsfQ measure or thereabouts, be the same 
more or less, together with all hedges, ditches, fences, 
ways, waters, watercourses, liberties, easements, 
privileges, profits, and advantages whatsoever to the 
same piece or parcel of ground belonging or m any- 
wise appertaining. And the reversion and reversions, 
remainder and remainders, rents, issues, and profits 
thereof, and of every part and parcel thereof witli 
the appurtenances, And All the estate, right, title, in- 



terest, claim, and demand, whatsoever of them the 
Mid Mary Countess Dowager of Stamford, Greorge 
Harry Earl of Stamford, and Humphrey Trafford, er 
any of them of, in, to, or out of the same and every 
part and parcel thereof. To Hold the same unto and 
to the use of the said Booth Grey, John Grey, Ed- 
ward BerresFord, William Fallows, Charles Worrall, 
&c. [other t rusteos], tneir heirs and assigns, for ever, 
at under and subject nevertheless to the yearly rent 
of One Pound and One Shilling, payable unto Lhe said 
Mary Countess Dowager of Stamford, and George 
Harry Earl of Stamford, their hdrs and assigns, for 
ever, and to the f uther yearly rent of One Pound and 
One Shilling unto the said Humphrey Trafford, his 
heirs and assigns for ever. And (amongst other 
trusts, uses, intents and purposes in the same 
Indenture of Bargain and Sale mentioned) under and 
upon the several trusts, uses, intents and purposes 
after mentioned, that ia to s%y, that the said trustees 
or any seven or more of them should and might mort- 
gage or lot the samd piece or parcel of land or any 
part or parts thereof to farm, and make, and execute 
from time to time valid and effectual mortgages and 
leases thereof of any part or parts thereof to any per- 
son or p rsons who should be willing to advance 
money thereupon, or to take the same or ani/ part vr 
parti tliereof to farm for siich term or terms not exceeding 
Twenty one years, to take effect in Possession, or 
within one year from the making thereof, and under 
such rents and reservations, and by and with such 
covenants, provisoes, and agreements as the said 
Trustees, or any seven or more of them, should think 
proper and convenient, and the money thereby to 
arise to be applied (amongst other purposes) for the 
purpose of enclosing and improving the said piece or 
parcel of land intended to be hereby granted and con- 
veyed, and in erecting and furnishing proper and con- 
venient buildings upon some suitable part or parts of 
the said piece or parcel of land intended to be thereby 
granted, for lodging, keeping, maintaining, and em- 
ploying any or all of the poor of the said several Town- 
ships of Pownall Fee (comprising the Hamlets of 
Styall and Morley), Bollin Fee (comprising the 
Hamlets of Hough and Dean Bow), Chorley, and Ful- 
shaw, within the said parish of Wilmslow, and to be 
used and employed as a Workhouse or Poorhouse by 
the Overseers of the Poor of the said Townships, con- 
formable to the Laws then in bein^, or which should 
be thereafter made, relating to the lodging, keeping, 
maintaining, and employing the poor, and that the 
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Baid Trustees, or any seven or more of them, or their 
Agent or Receiver for the time being, should and 
might from time to time apply so much and such 
parts of the rents and profits of the said piece or 
parcel of land as should be sufficient for 
the purpose in paying the yearly rents 
thereby reserved, and the interest of the money 
80 to be burrowed, on mortgage as aforesaid, and 
the residue of the said money to be applied to the pur- 
poses and in the manner in the same Indenture of Bar- 
gain and Sale particularly mentioned. And Whereas 
by the said first mentioned Indenture of Bargain and Sale 
of the Slid Thirty-first day of August, One Thousand 
Seven Hu.dred and Seven t-five, after reciting as 
herein is recited it is Witnessed that the saiJ George 
Harry» Earl of Stamford, aad Humphrey Trafford (for 
the considerAtioa therein mentioned), Did grant Bar- 
gain and Sell unto the said Booth Grey, John Grey, 
Edward Borrcsford, William F.dlows, Charles Worrall, 
&c. [Peter Shakeiley and other Triistoes], their heirs 
and assigns, all that piece 0/ pT,ro(jl ot" Common or 
Waste Land lying and being in Boll in Feo aforesaid, 
within the said Parish of Wilmslow (and being part 
of the Common thore called Great Lindow), as the 
same is now mecred and s<;t out by metes and bounds 
in order to bo enclosed and separated from the residue 
of the Common or waste grounds in B:)llin Fee afore- 
said, containing by common estimation sixteen acres 
of land of the Cheshire large in-risurc or thereabouts, 
be the same more or loss, together with all hedges 
ditches, fenced ways, waters, watercourses, liberties, 
kc. [as above in the case of Pownall FeeJ. And all 
the estate, right, title, interest, claim, and demand 
whatsoever of them, the said George Harry Earl of 
Stamford, and Humphrey TrafTord, or either of them, 
of m, to, or out of the same of any part or parcel 
thereof, to Hold the same unto and to the use of the 
said Booth Grey, John Grey, Edward Berreaford, Wil- 
liam Fallows, Charles Worrall [&c.], their heirs and 
assigns for ever, at, under, and subject nevertheless to 
the yearly rent of one pound and one shilling, payable 
unto the said George Harry, Earl of Stamford, his heirs 
and assigns for ever, and to the further yearly rent of 
One pound and One shilling, payable unto the said 
George Harry Earl of Stamford, his heirs and assigns 
for ever, pnd to the further yearly rent 
of One pound One shilling payable unto the said 
Humphr^-y Trafford, his heirs and assigns for ever. 
And (amongst other uses, trusts, interests, and pur- 
poses in the same Indenture of Bargain and Sale men- 
tiODed)'under and upon the several trusts, uses, in- 



terests, and purposes hereinafter mentioned, tliat is to 
say that the eaid trustees or any seven or more of 
them should and might mortgage the same piece or 
parcel of ground or any part or parts thereof ; and 
make and execute from time to time valid and effec- 
tual mor^ages thereof, or of any part or parts thereof 
to any person or persons who should bo willing to 
advance money thereupon, for any term or number of 
years not exceeding one thousand years, to take effect 
in Possession or within one year from the making 
thereof, and tho money so to be borrowed on mort- 
gage to be applied amongst otiier purposes for the 
purpose of enclosing and improving the said piece op 
parcel of ground intended to be thereby granted and 
conveyed ; and they, the said trustees, or any seven 
or more of them, on t!ieir Agent ©r Heceiver for the 
time being should and might from timo to time apply 
so much and such parts of the r. nts and profits of the 
Slid piece or parcel of land as should be sufficient for 
the purpose in paying the yearly rents thereby 
reserved, and the interest of the money so to be bor- 
rowed on mortgage as aforesaid, and the residue of 
the said money, to bo applied for the purposes and in 
the manner in the same Indenture of Bargain and Sale 
particularly mentioned. 

And whbreas by the said second hereinbefore- 
mentioned Indenture of Bargain and Sale of the said 
Thirty.first Day of August, One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventy-five, after reciting as therein 
is recited, It is witnessed that the said Humphrey 
Trafford (for the considerations therein mentioned). 
Did grant, bargain, and sell unto the said Booth 
Grey, John Grey, Edward Ber. s ford, William Fal- 
lows, Charles Worrall, &c„ &c. (Trustees), their heirs 
and assigns, All that piece or parcel of Common or 
Waste Land lying and being in Chorley aforesaid, 
within the said Parish of Wilmslow (and being part of 
the Common there called or known by the name of 
the Gillgore), As the same is now Meered and set out 
by metes and bounds in order to be enclosed and sepa- 
rated from the residue of the Common or Waste 
Grounds in Chorley aforesaid, containing by common 
estimation eight acres of land of the Cheshire large 
measure or thereabouts, be the same more or less, to- 
gether with all hedges, ditches, fences, ways, water- 
courses, Uberties, easements, privUeges, profits, and 
advantages whatsoever, to the same piece or parcel of 
ground belonging or in anywise appertaining. And 
the reversion and reversions, remainder and ro 
malneers, rent issues, and profits thereof, and of every 
part and parcel thereof, with the appurtenances. And 
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also all the estate, right, title, interest, d^m, and de- 
mand whatsoever of him the said Humphrey Trafford 
of, in, to, or out of the same, or any part or parcel 
thereof a To hold the same unto and to the use of the 
•aid Booth Ghrey, John Grey, Bdward Beresford, 
Vniliam Fsllows, Charles Worrell, Thomas Orrell, 
Samuel Taylor, te., ftc. (Trustees), their heirs and 
assigns, for ever, at, under, and subject, nerertheless, 
to the yearly rent of one pound and one shilling, 
payable unto the said Humphrey Trafford, his heus, 
and assigns, for ever. And (amongst other uses, trusts, 
intents, and purposes, in the same Indenture of Bar- 
gain and Sale mentioaed), under and upon the several 
trusts, uses, intents, and purposes hereinafter«men- 
tioned— that is to say, that the said Trustees, or any 
seven or more of them, should and might mortgage 
the same piece or parcel of ground, or any part or 
ports thereof, and make and execute from time to 
time valid and effectual mortfsges thereof, or of 
any part or parts thereof, to any person or persons 
who should be willing to advance money thereupon 
forany term or number of years not exceeding one 
thousand years, to take effect in possession or within 
one year from the making thereof , and the money so 
to be borrowed on mortgage to be applied (amongst 
other purposes) for the purpose of enclosing and im- 
proving the said piece or parcel of groimd intended 
to be thereby granted and conveyed, And that the 
said Trustees, or any seven or more of them, or their 
Agent or Receiver for the time being should and 
might from time to time apply so much [as shaU] be 
sufficient for the purpose in paying the yearly rents 
thereby reserved, and the interest of the money so to 
be borrowed on Mortgage as aforesaid and the residue 
of the said monqr to be applied for the purposes and 
in the manner in the same Indenture of Bargain and 
Bale particularly .mentioned, And Whereas, by the 
said third before-mentioned Indenture of Bargain and 
Sale of the said Thirty-first Day of August, One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy-five, after re- 
citing as ther^ is recited. 



It is WmraasBD that the said Samuel 
Finney and Thomas Page (for the con- 
idderations therein mentioned) did grant, bargain, and 
•ell unto the said Booth Grey,John Gr^,Edward Beres- 
ford, William Fallows, Charles Worrall, &c., &c. [Trus. 
tees] ,theur heirs andassigns All that piece or parcel of 
Common or^Waste Land lying and bdng in Fulshaw 
aforesaid in the said parish of Wilmslow, (and being 



part of the Common there called or known by the 
name of Great lindow) as the same is now meered 
and set out by meteb and bounds in order to be en- 
closed and separated from the residue of the Common 
or Waste Grounds in Fulshaw aforesaid, containing 
by common estimation four acres of land of tJbe 
Cheshire large measure or thereabouts, were the same 
more or less together with all hedges, kc^ ftc., and all 
the estate, right, title, interest, claim and demand 
whatsoever of them, the said Samuel Finney, and 
Thomas Page, or either of them of, in, to, or out of the 
same or any part or parcel thereof. To hold the 
same unto and to the use of the said Booth Giey« 
John Grey, Edward Beresford, ^Hlliam FaUows, 
Charles Worrall kc [Trustees] their heirs and assigns for 
ever as under, and subject nevertheless tu the yearly 
rent of five shillings payable unto the said Samuel 
Finney, his heirs and assigns for ever, and to the fur- 
ther yearly rent of five shillings payable unto the 
said Thomas Page, his heirs and assigns for ever, and 
(amongst other uses, trusts, intents and purposes in 
the same Indenture of Bargain and Sale mentioned) 
under and upon the several trusts, uses, &c., kc, [as 
in the case of Chorl^ above]. 

Amb Whiksas Trustees in pursuance the said 
and by virtue of the trusts in them reposed 
in and by the said several in part recited 
Indentures, some or one of them have erected 
and built a Workhouse or Poorhouse, and other suit- 
able edifices and buildings upon the said piece or 
parcel of land lying and being in Pownall Fee afore- 
said, and having enclosed and set to divers tenants 
and farmers all and every the lands and grounds com- 
prised and mentioned in the said several in part 
recited Indentures of Baigain and Sale, and in order 
to enable them to erect such Workhouse or Poorhouse 
and other edifices and buildings, they the said 
Trustees have at sundry times, borrowed and taken 
up at interest of and from the said Hugh Worthing- 
ton, the sum of one thousand and thirty one pounds 
and ten shillings, and interest for the same, they the 
said Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, Thomas Cash, 
Thomas Pownall, Jeffre Allcock, John Simpson, John 
Cash, Hugh Pownall, Roger Boulton, and Ralph Bay- 
ley, have proposed and agreed to grant and assign all 
and singular the said Lands and Grounds, Workhouse 
or Poorhouse, edifices and buildings, unto tliesaid 
Hugh Worthington, his executors, administrators, 
and assigns, in manner hereinafter mentioned. 
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Now THIS Indbntubb Witmbbsbth that for 
and in consideration of the sam of one thousand 
and thirty one pounds and tea shillings 
of la^ul money of Great Britain to the 
said Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, Thomas Gash, 
Thomas Pownall, Jeffrey Alcock, John Simpson, John 
Gash, Hugh Pownall, Roger Boulton, and Ralph 
Bayley in hand well and tiuly paid by the said Hugh 
Worthicgton at or before the sealing and delivery 
hereof, the receipt and payment whereof they the said 
Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, Thomas Gash, Thomas 
Pownall, Jeffrey Alcock, John Simpson, John Gash, 
Hugh Pownall, Roger Boulton, and Ralph Bayley do 
hereby acknowledge and confess and thereof and from 
the same and every part thereof do hereby acquit, 
release, and discharge the said Hugh Worthington his 
heirs, executors, and administrators, and every of them 
for ever by these presents, and also for divers other 
good causes and considerations, them thereto, severaUy, 
moving, they the said Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, 
Thomas Gash, Thomas Pownall, Jeffrey Alcock, John 
Simpson, John Gash, Hugh Pownall, Roger Boulton, 
and Ralph Bayley (in pursuance and by virtue of the 
powers and authorities to them given and vested in 
and by the said several in part recited Indentures of 
Bargain and Sale), have and each and every of them 
hath demised, granted, sold, assigned, and set over and 
by these presents do and each and every of them doth 
(as far as in them lies and they lawfully may and can) 
demise, grant, bargain, sell, assign, and set over and 
unto the said Hugh Worthington, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns all and sin«ular the said 
piece or parcel of Gommon or Waste Ground lying and 
being in Pownall Fee aforesaid, within the said Parish 
of Wilmslow (and being lately part and parc^ of the 
said Common called Great Lindow), as the same is 
enclosed and divided into five several fields, closes or 
parcels of land, and now let to and in the occupation 
of the said Thomas Page, his assigns, or under-tenants. 

And also all that new-erected Workhouse or Poor- 
house, and all other the edifices and buildings lately 
erected and built upon part of tne said piece or parcel 
of Common or Waste Ground together with the croft 
and gardens thereunto adjoining and beloogiog and 
therewith now occupied and enjoyed. 

And also all and singular tiie said other piece or 
parcel of Gommon or Waste Land lying and being in 
Boliin Fee aforesaid, within the said Parish of Wilm- 
slow (and being also lately part and parcel of the said 
Gommon called Great Lindow), and the same is now 



also enclosed and divided into five several fields, doMi 
or parcels of land, and now let to and in the several ooca* 
pations of Robert Burgess, John Barlow, Isaac Barlow^ 
Thomas Antrobus the younger, and Joseph Gomber* 
bach, or some of them, their, or some of their assigns 
or under-tenants. 

And also all and singular the said other piece or 
parcel of Gommon or Waste Land lying and being in 
Ghorley aforesaid, wiihin the said Parish of Wilmslow 
(being lately part and parcel of the said Gommon 
called Gillgore) as the same is now enclosed and divided 
into six several fields, closes or parcels of land, and 
now let and in the several occupations of John Burgess* 
John Cash, Joseph Gash, and John Janney, or some of 
them, their assigns, or under-tenants. 

And also all and singular the said other piece or 
parcel of Common or Waste Land lying and being in 
Fulshaw aforesaid, within the said Parish of Wilmslow 
(being lately part and parcel of the said Gommon 
of Great Lindow), as the same is now enclosed aad 
divided into three several doses, fidds, or parcels of 
land, and now let to and in the several occupations of 
Jonathan Bell, Joseph Comberbach, and Isaac BarloWf 
or some of them, their assigns, or under-tenants; and 
all outhouses, edifices, buildings, bams, shippons^ 
stables, yards, orchards, gardens, backsides, hedgeSi 
ditches, fences, ways, waters, watercourses, libertieSy 
easements, privileges, profits, advantages, heredita- 
ments, and appurtf nances whatsoever to the said 
hereby demised and granted premises or any 
part or pared thereof lying bdonging or 
in any wise appertaining. And the rever" 
sion and reverdons, remainder and remainders 
rents, issues, and profits thereof, and of every part and 
parcel thereof with the appurtenances. And also all 
the estate, right, title, term, interest, property, beneflty 
claim, and demand whatsoever of them, the said 
Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, Thomas Gash, Thomas 
PowuhII, Jeffrey Alcock, John Simpson^John Gash, Hugh 
Pownall, Roger Boulton, and Ralph Bayley, or any of 
them, of, in, or to the said premises hereby demised 
and granted, or any part or pared thereof together 
with the said several herein before in part recited In* 
denture of Bargain and Sale. 

To Havn and to Hold the said piece or pared of 
Gommon or Waste Ground lying and being in Pownall 
Fee aforesaid as the same is now endosed and divided 
into five several fields, doses, or parcels of land, and 
now let to and in the occupation of the said Thomas 
Page, his assigns or under-tenants. And also the new 
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erected Workhoiue or Poorhouae and baildingB, toge- 
ther with the croft and garden thereto adjoining and 
belonging hereinbefore-mentioned to be hereby de- 
mised and granted, and eveiy part and parcel thereof 
with their and every of their appurtenanoea unto the 
eaid Hugh Worthington, his ezecatom,adminiatratori, 
and asBigns from the day next before the day of the 
date hereof for and during and unto the full end and 
term of Twenty-one years from thenoe next ensuingy 
and fully to be complete and ended witheut impeach- 
Aent of or for and manner of waste. Subject neyei> 
theless to the said yearly rents reserved and made 
payable in and by the said first in part recited Inden- 
ture of Bargain and Sale. And also subject to the 
proviso or condition hereinafter contained for redemp- 
tion of the said premises. 

And to Havs ahd to Holb all and wngwiAjp the 
aud pieces or parcels of land, hereditaments, and pre- 
mises hereinbefore-mentioned to be hereby demised 
and granted, and every part and parcel thereof, with 
fheir and every of their appurtenances with the said 
Hugh Worthington, his executors, administrators, and 
assigns from the day next before the day of the date 
of these presents for and during and unto the full end 
and term of five hundred years from thence next toge- 
ther ensuing, and fully to be complete and ended 
without impeachment of or for any manner of waste, 
subject nevertheless to the said several yearly rents 
reserved and made payable in and by the said several 
other in part refuted Indentures. And also subject to 
the proviso or condition hereinafter contained for re- 
demption of the said premises, that is to say. Provided 
always and these presents are upon condition never- 
theless that if the said Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, 
kcjkc. QTrustees] shall repay the prindpal and mterest 
then these presents shall be void, and the usual cove- 
nants as to possession being taken and given in case 
of f aUure of payments being made and so forth. 

Ann LASTLT, the said Hugh Worthington doth 
hereby own and acknowledge and dedare that the 
earn of Six Hundred Pounds and no more part of the 
faid sum of one thousand and thirty-one pounds and 
ten shillings the consideration money of these presents 
(and intended to be hereby secured) is the own proper 
money of him, the said Hugh Worthington, and that 
the sum of Two Hundred Pounds and no more (other 
part of the said sum of one thousand and thirty-one 
pounds and ten shillings) belongeth to the Poor of 
Pownall Fee aforesaid, and which sum the said Poor 
ef Pownall Fee are entitled unto in manner following 



that is to say ^— The sum of One Hundred Pounds 
part thereof was given to them by John Leigh, lateof 
Hawthorne, within Pownall Fee aforesaid, Bsquire, 
deceased, in and by his last will and testament the 
Bum of ninety pounds, other part thereof, was given 
to them by John Bodes, late of Styall, aforesaid 
yeoman, deceased, in and by his last Will and testa- 
ment the sum ef five pounds (other part thereof) waa 
given to them by Hugh Pownall heretofore, of BoUin 
Hall within the said Parish of Wilmslow, farmer, 
deceased, in and by his last Will and Testament ahb 
TKS SUM OF FiVB Pouxn>s, remainder of the said sum 
Twe Hundred Pounds, was raised by the Inbabitanti 
of Pownall Fee aforesaid, in order to make up the be- 
fore-mentioned suma of one hundred pounda, ninety 
pounds, and five pounds amount to the said whole 
sum of two hundred pounds. Ain> that thb sum ov 
NnrBTT-nvB Povhds. and no more, other part of the 
aaid sum of one thousand and thirty-one pounds and 
ten shillings belongeth to the Poor of Fulshaw afore- 
said, and which sum the said Poor of Fulshaw are 
entitled, unto in manner following :~That is to say 
the sum of Fifty Pounds part thereof was given to 
them by the said John Leigh in and by his said last 
Will and Testament,and the sum of Fobtt-fivb Pounds 
(remainder of the said sum of ninety-five pounda) 
was given to them by the said John Bodes, deceased, 
in and by his said last wm and Testament, and that 
the sum of 0ns Hundbbd and Thibtt-six Pounds and 
Tbn Shilunqs (remainder of the said sum of one 
thousand and thirty-five pounds and ten shillings, the 
consideration money of these presents and intended to 
be hereby secured) belongeth to the Poor of the said 
Parish of Wilmslow, and was given to them at 
various times and by divers persons. 

And thb said Hugh Worthington doth hereby 
further declare that his name is made use of in this 
Security as to the said sum of Six Hundbbd Pounds, 
and the interest to grow and become due for the same 
to and for the only proper use, and behoof of 
him, the said Hugh Worthington, his executors ad- 
ministrators and assigns, and as to the said sum of 
Two Hundbbd Pounds, and the interest to grow and 
become due for the aame, in trust only to and for the 
use and behoof of the Poor of Pownall Fee aforeeaid, 
and as to the said sum of Nintt-fivb Pounds and the 
interest to grow and to become due for the same, in 
trust only to and for the use and behoof of the Poor 
of Fulshaw aforesaid, and as to the said sum of Onb 
Huitobbd and Thibtt-bix Pounds and Tbn Skillincm 
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and the interest to grow and become due for the same, 
in trust only to and for the use and behoof of the Poor 
of the said Parish of Wilmslow, and to er for no other 
iise,tnwt, intent, or purpose whatsoever. 

In WnvBss WHSsaoF the parties aforesaid to 
these presents their liands and seals interchangeably 
have set the day and year first above-written— 

Baxubl Tatlob O John Gash O 

Gnobgs Hulms O Hugh Pownaxx O 

Thomas Cask O Soobb Boulton O 

Thos Pownall O Ralph Bailet O 

Jbff&et Aixxxsc O Hugh Wobthington O 

John Simpson c 

The within deed, wrote on and containing three skins 

of duly stamped Parchment, was sealed and delivered 

by the within-named Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, 

Thomas Gash, Thomas Pownall, Jeffrey Alcock, John 

Simpson, John Gash, Hugh Pownall, Roger Boulton, 

Ralph Bailey, and Hugh Worthington, in the presence 

of George Worthington. 

RscBivBD the day and year first within- written 
by us the within-named Samuel Taylor, George Hulme, 
Thomas Gash, Thomas Pownall, Jeffrey Alcock, John 
Simpson, John Gash, Hugh Pownall, Reger Boulton, 
and Ralph Bayley, of and from the also within-named 
Hugh Worthington, the sum of One Thousand and 
Thirty-one Pounds and Ten Shillings, being the full 
consideration money within-mendoned to be p%id by 
him to us. Wb say received the said sum of £1031 
lOs Od by us Samuel Taylor, Gtoorge Hulme, Thomas 
Gash, Thomas Pownall, Jeffrey Alcock, John Simpson, 
John Gash, Hugh Pownall, Roger Boulton, Ralph 
Bayley. Sionbo in the presence of Geo. Worthington. 
[Gertificate of copyers.] 

** This and the thirteen foregoing sheets of paper, 
wrote on one side and annexed together, contain a 
true copy of the original whereof they purport to be 
a copy, having been therewith compared this 1 
December, 1796, by us.— Wm. Pass, Wm. Ackbbltt, 
clerks to Messrs Worthington, Altrincham, Gbeshire." 

WiLUAM NoBBXTBT. 



Satxjsdat, Maboh 7tb, 1885. 



({Queries. 

[1869.] Ghbshibb AirrHOBS.— I have several times 
come across the name of Ralph de Goggeshall as a 
writer of English history. From his name I should 
imagine him to be a Gheshire man. I find that he 
died about 1827, his principal work being a Ckronietm 
Anfflicanum from the Gonquest to 1200. It has never 
been printed in England, but will be found in Mar- 
tdne and Durand's collection. Saxon. 



potest. 

Ghbshibb Authobs. 

n. 

[1870.J I continue my list of Gheshire anthers, as 

given in No. 1859 of Notes and Queries :— 

Faloonbb Thomas. A medical man, son to William 
Falconer, recorder of Gheeter, and whose name 
will ever be held in esteem as the learned editor 
of Strabo. He wrote some other works, which 
are now scarce, and rarely to be met with. 

Faloonbb William. Brother to the last named, and a 
writer of considerable eminence. Among his 
published works are "An Essay on the Preser« 
vation of the Hei^th of Agricultural Liaboarers,'* 
and "An Historical View of the Taste for 
Gardening among the Nations of Antiquity." 

Fbbbibb John. A medical man, bom at Ghesteri 
1764. He published several things, among them 
** Plagiarisms of Sterne" and " The Medical Pro- 
perties of the Fox-gl9ve." He died 1815. 

Flbtghbb Josbph. a very distinguished Nonoonfor- 
miflt minister, bom at Chester, 1784. He wrote 
and published a variety of things, and after his 
death, in 1843, his son collected and published 
his works in three volumes. 

FoBD Fbbdbbick. a clergyman, bom at Abbey-field 
and educated at Cambridge. Several of hig 
sermons have been published, and he was also a 
noted book-worm. 

Gabston Edoab. a Gestrian by birth, and a mer. 
chant by calling, but withal a man of refined 
culture, and a very ardent supporter of Greek 
independence. He published *' Greece Revisited" 
and some other works. He died 1872. 

Gbbbabd John. A medical man, bom at Nantwich in 
1545, but of world-wide reputation as the 
anthor of "Herbal, or. General History of 
Plants," published in 1597 ; and also of some 
earlier works of a leamed character. 

Goodman Ghbistophbb. One of the early reformers, 
who WAS bom at Chester, 1519, and proceeded 
to Oxford for his education. He dwelt at Geneva 
for some time, but died in Ireland, 1602. His 
best known work is " How Superior Powefs 
should be Obeyed by their Subjects," published 
in 1548. * 
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0BMWSLL William P. A dergyman, born at Chester* 
1765. He wrote and published several works, 
bat ^he Monastery of St. Werburg/' published 
in 1823, gave him a peculiar daim to the affec- 
tionate regard of all local collectors of books. 

Habtxt Christophbb. a clergyman, and a Cheshire 
man, who wrote much, but of whom far too 
little is known. His ** Synagogue," so often 
attaohed to Herbert's Temple, has sweetened his 
name to thousands. He died 1068. 

HiBiB Bboinald. a dergyman, bom at Malpas, 
1788; died Bishop of Calcutta in 1826. His 
published works are numerous, and much ad- 
mired by allreaders. He was a remarkable man 
^^ in every way, and much beloved by all who 
"^ knew him. 

Hmkstk Henbt. a dergyman who served the Church 
in Surrey, iiaving been educated at Oxford. 
Several of his sermons have been published, but 
they are now scarce, and much sought after by 
local cdlectors. 

Hi0Dm Ralph. A Cheshire man of eminence, author 
of "Polychronicon,'' first printed by Gazton in 
1642. He died in 1863,but heever livesin this 
great monument to his fame. 

HovGHCLtFFfl Edwabo. A native of Barthomley, where 
he was bom in the year 1800. Educated at 
Oxford, he then became a clergyman; well 
known throughout his native county, and even 
better known elsewhere l>y his ** Barthomley/' 
pubUshed 1856. 

HoxxiNOSHXD Ralph. A Cestrian of unquestionable 
note as a great English chronider, and whose 
great work called after his name is known to 
allreaders. First published in 1577, in two 
vols, folio. He died in 1581, and his noble works 
were subsequently published in three vols. 
foUo. 

HoiLAMD Ubnbt (Sir). A distinguished medical man, 
bom at Enutsford. He wrote and published 
«• Medical Notes and Reflections," 1839, and 
several other works, for he had a turn for author- 
ship even in his youth, and he cherished his love 
for the art down to his death. 

Holland John. A Nonconformist minister, bom at 
Mobberley. "My son John," says his good 
mother, " began to preach at Ormskirk, June 8| 
1744." He died in 1751, and two volumes of his 
sermonB have been published* 



Holmi Ramdlb. The third of his name, all the race 
being Cestrians, and rare writers on heraldry, 
but this one in 1688 published the "Acadamie 
•f Armoury," which is a treasure beyond price. 
He died 1670. 

Bavs J«HN. A native of Mottiam, where he wan bom> 
in 1742. The Board of Agriculture appointed him 
one of their surveyors, and his report was the 
first pubUshed by that body. He wrote other 
works, and died 1801. 

Hopi Jaxbs. a medical man, bom at Stockport, 1801. 
He wrote and published several works, and soen 
after his death Dr. Giant published an account 
of his life and works. He died 1841. 

HuGHNS Thomas. A Cestrian, who was educated at 
Cambridge, and is said to have written several 
works, but** The Misfortunes of Arthur," pub- 
lished 1587, is the one he is best known by. 

Huohbs Thomas. A well-known living writer, bom at 
Chester, 1826. His local works are numerous, 
but **The Stranger's Hand-book to Chester,'' 
aud **Batenham'8 Chester Sixty lears Ago," 
win suffice to mark the man, and to secure for 
his name the hearty respect of every reader of 
Notes and Queries. His well-known ** Cheshire 
Sheaf " will ever remain a standing monument 
to his industry, and love for the antiquarian 
history of the county. 

Jackson Fbbdinaiidg. This writer was a poor calico 
weaver, of limited education, but possessed of a 
native genius. He was bom at Rainow, and in 
1829 he published a volume of ** Poems descrip- 
tive and Miscellaneous." 

Jaosson John. He too was of humble origin, and 
was bom at Harrop Wood. He published ** An 
Address to Time, with other Poems," and a 
second edition of the work appeared in 1808. 

Janion John. A gentleman well known in Cheshire as 
one of the early Methodists. He was bom near 
Frodsham in 1750, and wrote much upon 
religious affairs. His best known work is " Tha 
Introduction of Methodism" into his native 
oeunty. 

Jamnnt Thomas. A Cheshire quaker who emigrated 
to America. He published in 1694 ** An SpisUe 
from Thomas Jamney to Friends in Cheshire." 
He died in 1696. 
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JoBNBOK Samubl. A curiouB persoDAge, who was 
known to local fame as Lord Flame. Several 
of his works have been published, and one of 
them ** Hurlothrumbo " was played upon the 
London stage. He died in 1773. 

Joujn John. He aloo, thoogh humble^ deserres men- 
tion as the author of '* The Head Constable's 
Assistant," which was published in 1726. He 
was bom at or near Buglawton. 

Kbkniho Elizabeth. A soldier's daughter, bom at 
Chester in 1790. SLe published a ** Memoir of 
her own Life," which was published in 1829, 
and died in the same year, and before its 
publication I think. 

Kme Dakibl. a Chester man, whose ** Vale Royal of 
England," published in 1666, has secured for 
him a prominent place in local history. Pro- 
bably he was more of a compiler than writer, 
but he must be ranked among our authors, by 
a right which we dare not question. He died 
in 1661-2. 

LiSOASTBR NATHANnOta A Clergyman, who died in 
1775, rector of Stamford Rivers in Essex. I 
have only seen three of his works, ^ An Easay 
on Delicacy," ** A Sermon on Public Virtue," 
and a Poem on the Methodists. 

Laxham John. A medical man of considerable 
eminence, bom at Qawsworth 1761. He wrote 
a number of learned papers, but the only work 
of his that I have seen is '* Facts and Opinions 
Conceramg Diabetes." He died 1848. 

Lawbbmci Albzamdhb. a writer of considerable 
abiUty, who died in 1682. His •'Faithful 
Warning," 1675, •* An Answer to Richard 
Smith," 1677,and <*Rejoynder to Ssoith's Reply," 
1678, are all 1 have seen of his. 

LiOBB Thomas. A native of Carden, and rector of 
TUston. His Assize Sermon, published in 1712, 
was published at the request of the Grand Jury 
of the County. 

Iaah Obbbabd. a well-known Cheshire man, who 
had mastered the art of Heraldry in very early 
times. Several of his works were published, 
but the** Accidence of Armorie," is probably 
the best known of them. 

liBaK Valbntibb. Brother of the last-naoaed, who, 
in 1577 pablished •*The Science of Surveying of 
Lands." He is said to have published another 
work, but I have not seen it. 



LBTGBBrBB JoHN. He published <* Enchiridion sen 
Faneluo Adagiorum Selectis Simoram." He 
was educated at Oxford, and devoted his life 
to the education of the young. 

Lbtobstbb Pbtbb. Bom at Nether Tabley 1618, wiU 
— ^though he died in 1678,— live for ever upon 
the records of our local writers. His " His- 
torical Antiquities " alone, gives us ample 
evidence of the ability of the author. 

LncDSBT Thbofhilus. a native of Middlewich, who 
was educated at Cambridge, and served as a 
clergyman for some time ; then he became a 
dissenting minister, and his numerous pub- 
lished works attest how good a man he was. 
He died in 1806. 

Mabdogx Hbbbt WnxiAic. A native of Chester* 
educated at Oxford, and for many years a 
clergyman of considerable eminence. He was 
a good writer, but the only published work 
of his that I have seen is a sermon ** On the 
Divine Commissions of the Clergy," 1889. 

Maihwabino Thomas. Bom at Over-Peover, or Bad- 
dily, 1623. He was educated at Oxford, and 
his controversial works on ** Amida " are too 
well know to require any words in commenda- 
tion of the writer. He died 1689. 

Mabss John B. A native of Chester, where he was 
born 1885. His flist published work entitled 
*< Sayings from Shakespere," 1863, brought him 
to notice, and he has since published a con- 
siderable number of well known books. 

MassibExchabd. His translation of " Martin Luther's 
Spiritual Songs," published in 1854, entitlef 
this writer to a place in these records. A 
Oestrian by birth, he represented one ef 
our oldest county families, several members of 
which have done credit to their native shire. 

Milhhb Richabd. a Cheshire quaker, who, in "A 
Few Words to the King and Both Houses of 
Parliament," published in 1675, shows how 
earnest a supporter he was of our dvil and 
religious liberty. 

MouHBDX Thomas. A good mathematician, who did 
honour to his native county in divers ways. 
IDm works on practical arithmetic are well 
known, but **The Shorthand Instractor," whidi 
he published in 1804, is not so generally known 
to collectors as it should be. 
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M oLiNSux WiLUAic. B«m at Ghestor, and edacatfed 
at Dublin. In 1692 he published a ** Treatiee 
upon Dioptics" and afterwards, many 
learned works of his passed through the Press. 
He died in 1788. 

Mthbhull Gxffbat. He was bom at Chester as 
some say, others claim him for Nantwioh. His 
** Eflsays on Prisons " were first published in 
1618. A second edition appeared in 1638. and 
in 1821 the work was again repeated. 

A GmtSHiBa Bookwobm. 

Thb Newspafxb Pbsbs Paot and Pbbsbnt. 

ri87l.] Within the past week the annual statistics 
of the newspaper press of Great Britian and the Isles 
have been published, and when we oome to compaie 
them with those of past years we are astonished at 
the progress made. Coming to figures we find that there 
are now published in the United Kingdom 2062 news- 
paperSyOf these 406 are in London ; 1202 in the provinces 
—1607 ; 79 in Wales, 184 in Scotland, 161 in Ireland, and 
21 in the Isles^total 2062. There are 132 papers 
published daily in England, five in Wales, twenty in 
Scotland, fifteen in Ireland, and one in the British 
Isles. The magazines now in course of publication 
number 1298, of which 335 are of a decidedly religious 
character, representing the Church of England, Wes- 
leyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and other 
Christian communities. 

In the year 1846 there were published in the United 
Kingdom 651 journals ; of these fourteen were issued 
daily — ^viz., twelve in England and two in Ireland ; 
the press of the country has, therefore, nearly quad- 
rupled during the last thirty-nine years. The increase 
in daily papers has been still more remarkable, the 
daily issues standing 173 against fourteen in 1846. 

What shall we say when we take into consideration 
the condition of the Press as it stood in 1813 ? We 
cannot do better than quote an extract from the 
, Monthly Magazine^ the writer of which evidently 
thought that the zenith is newspaper enterprise had 
been reached. He says : — ^There are at present (1813) 
published in London eight morning papers, whose 
gross sale is 18000 copies per day, and whose average 
ought, therefore, to be 2250 each . . . There are 
also seven evening papers, of which the gross sale is 
16700 per day, giving an average of nearly 2250 to 
each also. . . . Besides these every evening papers 
there are seven published every other evening, whose 
average sales is 1600 each; sixteen Sunday papenm 



whose average sale is 2100 each, and eighteen weekly 
papers with an average of 1600 each per week. Such 
is the prodigious activity of the periodical press in 
London only. Tet this is but half the weekly circula- 
tion of the empire, there being 280 weekly publica- 
tions throughout the provinces in Ghreat Britian and 
Ireland, with a total weekly circulation of 280,000 
and a grand weekly total of London and provin* 
cial papers of 676,100 copies ! " 

At the present day the Standard has a circulation of 
over 240,000 per day, or 1^40,000 per week, and con- 
sumed last year 4,277 tons of paper. Of the weekly 
papers Uoyd^s stands at the head with a circulation of 
750,000 ; thus one journal now issues in one day more 
than the 280 in 1813, whUe the Standard publishes 
more than double in the same period. B. 

BuBLXTicBN nr Chbshibb. 
[1872.] The following appeared in the Justice of the 
Peace of the 14th Inst. :—** Trespass by Animals.~Dis- 
puteas to the Burleymen of the parish. — Having seen 
the answer at p. 91, ante, in reply to a question as to 
the office of a Burleyman, may I Im allowed to state 
that he is an official appointed by the Court-Leet to 
assist the mayor in his duties. There are various 
others appointed by him— viz., Const^ibles, Bailiffs, 
Market-lookers, Assessors, Leather-sealers, Swine, 
lookers, Pump-lookers, Dog-muzzlers, Overseers, and 
Bellmeo. I quote this from Ingham's History of 
Altrincham and Bowdon, Cheshire, which is descrip- 
tive of the powers given to the Court-Leet under the 
Charter to the town of Altrincham, granted by the 
Baron of Dunham in 1290.— A Subscbibbb."— To this 
the Editor of the Justice of the Peace answers :— ** We 
are much obliged fer the information, though it still 
leaves unsettled the jurisdiction of the Burleyman to 
act in disputes as to trespasses by animals, in connec- 
tion with wliich the question first arose at 48 JJ*^ 

880." 
Boughten. John Pbtxbs. 

iSitplitsi. 

Rev William Bboomb, D.D. 
[1873.] In answer to *' Querist " (1861,) I find m Mr 
Salisbury's *' Border Counties' Worthies" that this 
gentleman was born in Cheshire, and that he was 
educated at Eton, and St. John's College, Cambridge, 
He was made LL.D. in 1728, and served as clergyman 
at Pulham, in Norfolk, and Eye, in Suffolk. A volume 
of his poems has been published. He died in 1745. 

Bedwald. 
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CiraainHi Adthobs. 
Sib Obo bgb Back. 

[1874.] Sir Qeorge Back's ** Narrative of an expedi- 
tion in H.MJ8. Terror/' published 1837, is BuiBciently 
well known to most readers; batnotso his **Narrative 
of the Arctic Land Expedition," in the years 1888, 
1834, and 1835 ; this somewhat scarce volame having 
been printed and published at Paris in 1836. The 
Qovemment of the day subscribed £2000 to the fund 
raised to send Captain Back overland to the skoree 
of the Polar Seas to ascertain the fate of Captain Boss 
and of Captain James Clarke Boss, his nephew, and the 
public undertook to raise £3000 more money for the 
same desirable object. This volume then is the result 
•f that noble mission, and Stockport must always look 
back with pride upon the courage and gallantry of this 
brave son of hers, and I hope that through your 
columns we may hear more and more about Cheshire 
men, who have thus, and in other ways, magnified the 
history of our county. A« Bbabamt. 

SlORB or WHICK WlLMBLOW ChUBCH IS BuiLT. 

[1875.] The writer of the series of able articles en 
tJiUed, **Wilm8bw Graves," refers to the church at 
Wilmslow as having been built from stone raised from 
the quarry at Alderley Edge. I think he is unrong. 
My grandfather said that the stone of which Wilmslow 
Church was built came from Styall. I think this was 
to him a tradition handed down from his ancestors. 
Quarry Bank (or Quarrell Bonk), in Morley, indicates 
that there was a stone quarry in the locality. The 
ancient Quarry Bank house is where Bfr Priestner lives 
In Morley, and not that where Mr Ed. Qr^g now lives 
in Styall. Further, the late Mr Daniel Massey—a 
mason, who had worked on VHlmslow Church and 
churchyard in stone, and also at Greg's Mill in the 
Styall stone, and who, moreover, had been an appren- 
tice te his trade with a Mr Owen, of Alderley, a mason 
and quarryman there, and who weuld therefore be 
well acquainted with the stone of urtiich the church is 
built, and also with the Alderley and Styall quarries— I 
was of opinion that the stone of the church was f rem 
Stjrall, and he thought it probable that it had been 
brought up the Bollin on rafts. If this were so it is 
not unlikely that it came from an old quarry ins 
wood near Wermhill. However this may be^ I think 
the stone came from Styall or Moriey quarries. The 
only thing that I know that favours its coming from 
Alderley is an old legendary yam told to me by John 
Morrell, of Morley, fifty years ago. He said that the 



church was to have been built on Parsonage Green, 
and that a very considerable quantity of the stone 
was laid there for the building, but that the devil in a 
pique one night carried them all down into the valley 
in his leathern apron, and that the Wilmslow people, 
ndt liking work, buUt the church down in the hollow 
rather than carry the stones back. Old John had 
many legends about Wilmslow and Alderley. 

William Nobbubt. 



[1876.] Mb William Bbdfobd.— This undoubted 
genius resided in Stockport about the time of the fierce 
struggles in the cotton trade between capital and 
labour (1825-1835), subsequ^mtly emigratmg tm 
America. Information is sought as to whether he was 
(1) a native of Stockport, (2) what was his vocation, 
(3) who he married, and (4) as complete a list as pos- 
sible of his writings both prose and verse. 

SlOCKFOBTOHIAB. 

[1877.] Jbvtbbt Bvbokss, Quakbb.— I should like 
to know if Mr James Bowland, or any of your Wilms- 
low oorrespondentA, know anything of Jeffrey Bur^ 
gess, Quaker, who owned a farm and lived in Wilms- 
low about one hundred years since ? Whore is he 
buried ? Has he any descendants living ? He had a 
daughter buried inside Wilmslow Church, the first 
aisle to the left hand from the south entrance. Her 
name was Phoebe Williamson, and I think was interred 
about the year 1890. T. B. 8. 



▲ BBMABXABLB WOMAN. 

One of the best known characters of the last oen« 
tury was Mrs Mapp, the bone-setter, who, after leading 
a wandering life for seme time, settled down at B psom. 
She journeyed to town twice a week in a coach-and- 
f our, and, at the Grecian Coffee House, operated on 
her town patients, carrying their crutches back to 
Bpeem as trophies of her skill. During one of these 
visits she was called in to the aid of Sir Hans Sloane't 
niece, and the success she met with on this occasioa 
became the talk of the town. In 1736 she was at the 
height of proeperity. In the December of the next 
year she died, ** at her lodgings near the Seven Dials 
somiserably poor that the parish was obliged to bury 
her." 
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Batxtbday, Mabch \4fTH, 1885, 

Chbshibb Pbovssbs. 
[1878.] The following la a liBt of such Gheehire 
proYorbs and sayings as have come under my own 
observation. That there are more I have no doubt» 
and it would be well if a complete coUecUon could be 
got together, giving in each case, where pos8ible,some 
explanation to such as are obscure or ambiguous :— 

A cat may look at a king. 

A dog, a woman, and a walnut tree, 

The more they're beaten the better they be. 

Afraid of him that died last year. 

A growing youth has a wolf in his belly. 

Afraid of the hatchet lest the helve stick in's leg. 

As honest a man as ever brake bread. 

As fair as Lady Done. 

The Dones were a great family in Cheshire, 
living at Utkinton. Nurses there used to call 
their children so, if girls ; if boys. Earls of Derby. 

As good a goose-skin that never man had enough of. 

A Uttle house well filled ; 
A little land weU tilled; 
And a little wife well willed. 

A lisping lass is good to kiss. 

As tall as a May-pole. 

As tender as PameU, that broke her finger in posset- 
curd. 

As much wit as three folks ; two fools and a madman 

Better wed over the mizen than over the moor. 

That is hard by or at home (the mixen being 
the farmyard midden), than far off, or from Lon- 
don, the meaning being that the Cheshire sentry 
find it more profitable to marry within their own 
county than to bring a bride out of other shires, 
because that they are acquidnted with her birth 
and breeding; because though her portion mav 
chance to h& less, such intermarriages in this 
countv have been observed to be a prolonger of 
old families, and the preserver of amity between 
them. 

** But when," quoth Kettle to his mare. 

Better belly burst than good meat lost. 

Brag's a good dog, but Holdfast is a better. 

Beware of breed — i.e,, an ill-breed. 

Better be an old man's darling than a young man'0 
slave. 

Cheshire bred, strong i'th' arm and weak i'th' head. 

This is also said of the natives of Lancashire 
and Derbyshire, changing the name of the county 
in each case; 



Cheshire chief of dmd. 

Formerly Cestrians were renowned for their 
valour, one of our English kings having his body 
guard composed exclusively^ Cheshire aichers. 

Congleton points. 

The old-fashioned fastening for the lying up of 
hose. 

Congleton bears. 

Eveiy man cannot be vicar of Bowdon. 

At one time this was one .of the most extensive 
and most valuable parishes in the county. 

For my peck of malt set the kiln on fire. 

In Cheshire they say this when they mean that 
they are not concerned in the thing mentioned. 

Good to fetch a sick man sorrow, and a dead man 

woe. 

Grinning like a Cheshire cat. 

He's a velvet true heart. 

He's a wise child that knows his own father. 

He'll swear through an inch board. 

He stands like Mumphazard, who was hanged for say- 
ing nothing. 

"I'll ten r thee," quoth Wood; "if I cannot rule my 
daughter I'll rule my goods." 

If thou had the rent of Dee Mills thou would spend it« 

It would make a dog doff his doublet* 

It becomes him as well as a sow does a cart-saddle. 

In Cheshire there are Leghs as plenty as fleas, as many 
Davenports as dogs' tails, and as many Masseys 



Love will creep where it cannot run. 
Love and a cough cannot be hid. 
Lasses are lads' leavings. 

Like Goodier's pig, never well but when he's doing 
mischief. 

Like the parson of Saddleworth, who could read no 
book but his own. 

Like Wo >d's dog, he'll neither go to church nor stay 
at home. 

Maxfield measure, heap and thrutcfa. 

Marry come up, my dirty cousin. 

Nichils in nine pokes, or nooks, i.e., nothing at aU. 

Neither in Cheshire nor Chowbent. 

One tongue is enough for a woman. 

Osaing comes to bossing. 

Put another man's child in your bosom, and hell creep 
out at your elbow. 

Peter of wood, church and mills are all his. 

Short reckonings make long friends. 

She has broken her elbow at the church door. 

Spoken ef a house-wifely maid that grows idle 
after marriage. 
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She hath given Lawton gate a clap. 

Stockport law, 
No stake, no draw. 

Such onl^ as contribute to the liquor are en« 
titled to dnnk. 

lis time to yoke when the cart comes to the caple»— 
i e., horses. 

That is, 'tis time to marry when the woman 
W008 the man. 

To be bout as Barrow was. 

'TIS the nature of the beast. 

There's reason in roasting eggs. 

Too too will in two. 

Strain a thing too much and it will not hold. 

Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

They'll come again, like Qoodier's pigs. 

To look like a strained hair in a can. 

Teach your grandam to sup sour milk. 

The grey mare is the better horse. 

The woman is master, or, as we say, wears the 
breeches. 

To as much purpose as to give a goose hay. 

To as much purpose as the geese slur upon the ice. 

To feed like a freeholder of Macdesfleld, who has 
neither com nor hay at Michaelmas. 

To lick it up like Lymm hay. 

Lymm being noted for its good hay. 

To scold like a wych- waller. 

That is a salt-boiler. Wych-housee are salt- 
houses, and walling is boiling. 

To come home like the parson's cow, with a calf at her 
foot. 

The Mayor of Altrincham lies in bed while his 

breeches are mending. 

Altrincham being a borough under a charter 
granted 000 years ago. 

The Mayor of Altrincham, 

And the Mayor of Over, 
One is a thatcher. 

And the other a dauber. 

What cannot be cured must be endured. 

Well, well, is a word of malice. 

When the daughter is stolen shut the Pepper-gate. 

Pepper-gate was a postern on the east side of 
the city of Chester. The mayor or the city, 
having his daughter stolen by a young man 
through that gate, in his passion caused the gate 
to be closed. 

You've been like Smith wich, either clemmed or 
broeten. 



Phiup Thicknbssi. 

[1879.] He was bom in 1719 at Farthingho, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, the parish where his father was rector. 
*' A Treatise on the Art of Decypherlng and of Writing 
in Cypher; with an Harmonic Alphabet; Lond. 1772* 
13vo.," is dated from Quoitca, MoamouthBbire.May 2S9, 
1772. His name does not appear on the title page, but 
at the end of the dedication. He joined the army, and 
in 1785 went to Georgia with General Oglethorpe. He 
obtained a lieuteiiancy, and served in Jamaica, and 
on his return to England in 1741 he was appointed to 
a company of marines. Although his heart and purse 
were always open to the unfortunate, and he a man 
of honour, he seems to have been mercenary in his 
matrimonial adventures, for he married a lady with 
whom he expected a fortune of £40,000, but was dis- 
appointed, and, of course, the union was an unhappy 
one. About 1749 his wife died, and he espoused the 
daughter of the Earl of Castlebaven, Liady Elizabeth 
Touchet, who brought him £5000. With part of this 
dot he purchased the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Languard Fort, which he held until 1766, when he dis- 
posed of it upon very advantageous terms. When his 
son became Baron Audlpy, he quarrelled with him, as 
he did with everybody else, and in 1762 he had a dis- 
pute with Mr Vernon, the colonel of the Suffolk 
Militia. As he was no respecter of persons, he, in his 
irritability, sent the colonel a wooden gun. This 
caused an action for libel, and Govemor Thicknesse 
was confined in the King's Bench Prison for three 
months and fined £300. His gaiety, however, did not 
forsake him, and he had the picture of a gun painted 
over the door of his cell, which has since been known 
as *' the gun room." In this year Lady Elisabeth died, 
and when Thicknesse came out of prison he married 
Annie, daughter of Thomas Ford, an eminent solicitor. 
About this time he began to amuse himself with field 
q>orts and literary pursuits. He was, however, dis- 
appointed in the inheritance of some property, and he 
tells us that he was thus ''driven ou' of his own 
country, with eight children in his train," and 
imagining that he could live anywhere cheaper than 
in England, he went to Spain. He retumed in 1776 to 
England, and remained for a few years at Bath. In 
1782 he made a third excursion to the continent. He 
wrote a number of works, mostly of his travels and 
experiences abroad. The most curious of his writings 
was that of his own life, " Memoirs and Anecdotes o{ 
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Philip Thicknesse, late Lieutenant-Governor of Lan- 
guard Fort, and unfortunately father to George 
Touchet, Baron Audiey." 2 vols., 1788, 8vo. A tliird 
volume, now very scarce, was published in April, 
1791, and contains a portrait of Mr Thicknesse, aged 
70. In the following month Gillray introduced his 
portrait in a large caricature, containing alluai ns to 
his life and publicdtions, and inscribed ** Lieut.- 
Governor Gall-stones, inspired by Alecto ; or, the Birth 
of Minervd." In 1792 he set off <9nce more fur *^rance» 
with tlie intention of going to Italy. He had, how- 
ever, ouly proceeded as far as Boulogne when he was 
seized with an apopleciic stroke, and died in his car- 
riage, Nov. 19, 1792. 

Macclesfield. T. 

WiLiJAM Bedford, 
Kg. 1874 ) 

[1880.] Seeing a query in the Notes and Queries 
section of your paper having the above for its head, 
and knowing some little of the family personally, 
added to a few facts gathered from Andrew's " His- 
tory of Ashton," I will, with your permission, place 
them before your querist and readers generally. 

William Bedford was born at the commencement of 
the year 1811, at Clayton West, a thriving little village 
on the main road between Wakefield and Barnsley, 
in Yorkshire, and situate about midway between the 
two towns. His father was Matthew Bedford, a 
native of the same village. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
Matthew Bedford, while yet a young man, came to 
Stockport to learn the art of weaving, and whilst here 
married the daughter of a soldier named Rosser. 
Shortly after his marriage he returned to his nativa 
village, where William, the eldest of fourteen was 
born. Matthew Bedford, however, did not long 
remain here, but returned to Hyde to take the 
management of the power-loom section of a new mill 
erected by Mr John Howard. When very young, 
William was put to work as a pieoerat Howard's 
Mill, and after the usual probation became a spinner. 
Both William and his father were more or less cen- 
cernod in the strike at Hyde in 1829, and were among 
the 600 who attended the fatal meeting of workpeople 
at the Norfolk Arms Hotel, when the floor gave way, 
resulting in 82 df those buried in the falling debris 
being killed. William and his father, however, were 
among the number who wc re saved. 
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Shortly after this event, Matthew Bedford and bis 
family removed to Stockport, the father having under- 
taken the management of the Mersey Mills, then a 
flourishing concern, his son William taking charge of 
the weaving and dressing departments. During his 
sojourn at Stockport, William married Sarah, 
daug titer of Mr Richard Wood. Subsequently father 
and son left the Mersey Mills to fulfil a similar engage- 
ment with Mr F. Clayton, also of Stockport, William, 
in 1837, removing to Ashton-under-Lyne. Whilst 
here he became leader of the Oweixites, and was 
revered by all classes for his breadth of principle and 
undoubted genius. 

It was about this time he began his literary labours, 
contributing to the local papers under the nom de 
plume of "Sam Shuttletip." fle wrote upon such 
subjects as « Communism," " Social Principles^" 
The Sorrows ot the English Working man," " Good 
Gevernment," and on subjects dealing with the 
various departments of the cotton trade. But the 
literary efforts which brought him most renown were 
his articles on botany, in which he excelled. He also 
combined all the true elements of a poet. 

In 1869 he went to America and settled at Minooka, 
Grundy County, Illinois. By dint of hard work and 
perseverence he made his mark; and his ability 
recognised by being made judge of his county. Not- 
withstanding his evident prosperity, many things 
appear to have unsettled his mind, and on August 
2nd, 1861, he left home with the intention of nevrr 
returning. On the 10th of August his b^dy was 
found at Yonker on the Hudson River, be having 
committed suicide by taking an overdose of laudaoum. 
fle was interred in the Episcopal burial ground at 
Yonker, and a monument erected over his remains by 
his son Richard. 

As a poet, his productions have a value peculiarly 
their own, and evince, though untutored, considerable 
poetic fancy and power of expression, and will cer- 
tainly be read with a deepened interest, when tbe 
singular experiences through which the author passed 
be considered. g^ 

[1881.] All Hallows' Church, Stockpobt.— Was 
St. Mary's Churc'h, Stockport, ever known by this 
name, or, if not, was there a church in the neighbour- 
hood bearing the title ? I should be glad if some of 
the readers of Notes and Queries could throw a little 
light on the subject. T. Hawkswobth. 
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Saturday, Mabch 2I8t, 1886. 



CSbishibb Authors. 

III. 
[1882.] I send you thn continuation of Cheshire 

authors, from Note 1870 in Notes and Queries :— 

Nbild Jamks. a native of Enutsford, where he was 
born in the year 1744, and who has not inaptly 
been called a second Howard. His well-known 
work upon prisons, and the unfortunates who 
were committed to them for small debts, com- 
manded great attention, and proved that he was 
himself a real philanthropist. 

Newton Thomas. A clergyman, born at Prestbury 
and educated at Oxford. He published ** The 
History of the Saracens," " The Herbal of the 
Bible," and other works. He died in 1607. 

O1.IVBB Philip. A Chester man by birth, and who 
attached himself to Lady Huntingdon's connec- 
tions. He is known to have written various re- 
ligious papers, but the only work of his that I 
have seen is '* A Selection of Hymns," which he 
published at Chester. 

Pabby Benjamin. A poor lad born at Chester in 1809. 
He wrote many poetic pieces of a religious 
character, and the best of them were collected 
together and published in one volume. He died 
1859. 

Phillips Tbbbsa She was born at Chester in 1708, 
and became notorious as a lady of fashion. She 
published in 1748, in three volumes, *'An 
Apology for the Conduct of Mrs Teresa Con- 
stantia Phillips," and in 1750 a letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. 

Plant Samuel. He was bom near Sandboch, and was 
educated for the Church at Oxford Some of 
bis sermons have been published, and also his 
" Remarks on Mining Accidents." 

Platt John Weld. This gentleman published, in 1818, 
*'Tbe History and Antiquities of Nantwicb." 
and some say, another work, but this is doubt- 
ful. He prepared for the press a new edition of 
the above-named volume, but it was not pub- 
lished. 



Bab Edwaed. Born at Birkenhead in 1847, he has 
travelled much, and has published the results of 
his journeys. " The Land of the North Wind" 
appeared in 1875, and two years later "The 
Country of the Moors." 

Reece Richabd. a Wesleyan minister, born at Traf- 
ford, and who was President of the Conference in 
18 16. He published several works, some of them 
esteemed as of considerable value. 

RiCHABDSON John. A Cheshire man, who became 
eventually Bishop of Ardagh, in Ireland. He 
published ** Observations on the Old Testament." 
He died 1654. 

RiDBB Hbnbt. Bom at Carrington in the year 1652» 
he died in 1732 Bishop of Killaloe, Ireland. His 
best known work b a Latin Dictionary, which 
at one time was much esteemed in our schools. 

Robinson Ralph. Born at Heswall, 1614, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge for the Church. A work 
of his called *' Self-conduct'' was published in 
1634; and in the same year "The Christian 
Completely Armed." He died in 1655. 

RooEBS Hbstvb Ann. A native of Macclesfield, where 
she was born 1756. Her journ«ils and experl- 
ecces have been published a^ain and again, and 
must have had a large circulation. She died 
1794. 

ROOBBS TH0MA9. An early reformer, who was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and died in 1615. He wrote 
and published many works, but I have not seen 
any of them. 

RowB Bbyan. a native of Macclesfield, and educated 
at Cambridge. He was a fine Lutin scholar, and 
wrote several small things in that language. 
It is said that the separate publications were 
collected together and re-published after his 
death, but I doubt it. 

Rylb John C. A native of Macclesfield, who has 
gained great distinction both as a speaker and 
writer, and is now Bishop of Liverpool. His 
published works are numerous, and we should 
endeavour to collect a perfect list of them. 

Salmon Josbph W. He was bom at or near Nant- 
wich, and in 1796 he published •* Moral Reflec- 
tions in Verse." He has the credit of having 
published other works, but the only one I have 
found in addition to the above is •• •* Hawkstone 
Park : a Poem," published in 1817. 
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SAI.U8BUBT Philip Hbnbt. Born at GbeBter in the 
year 1855, and educated at Westminster School. 
He left that seat of learning to take part in the 
Servian War, where be gained distinction as 
A.D.C. to General Doucbteroff, a Russian officer, 
who was second in oommand. He publibhed 
an account of bis expedition in 1877, under the 
title of **Two Months in Senria." He was 
present also at the siege of Plevna, in the fol- 
lowing year, and has written much upon mili- 
tary questions in the service journals of both 
Kngland and America. 

Shbrlock Richard. Bom at Ozton and educated at 
Cambridge and Dublin. His principal works 
are "The Practical Christian/' ** Confessions, 
Meditations, and Prayers," and some "Pieces 
against the Quakers." He died in 1089. 

Shall WOOD Matthbw. Bom at Middle wich, 1612, 
and who eventually became Dean of Lichfield. He 
published several sermons, being esteemed a 
irreat proficient in that line of writing. He died 
in 1683. 

Smith Nathaniel. A Cheshire Quaker, who quar- 
relled with bis friends, and in 1668 published 
** The Quakers' Spiritual Court Proclaimed." 
He practised as a medico, and died in London, it 
is thought. 

Smith Richabd. A medical man, practising at 
Chester, and who joined the Quakers. He pub- 
lished itn address '* To Professors of Religion," 
more espedally to those who neglected it, at 
Chester "; and in 1677 a small work entitled 
**The Light Unchangeable." 

Stanlst Abthuh Pbnbhtn. Bom at Alderley, edu- 
cated at Oxford, and who died Dean of West- 
minster, loved and regretted by the learned 
and the good in every part of tbe world. His 
published works are very numerous, and always 
worthy of their author. He was in very deed 
a prince among the worthies of our county. 

Stanlbt William Owbm. Son of the last-named, 
bom at Alderley, 18Q2, and who died Lord 
Lieutenant of Anglesey in 1884. Several small 
things of his have been published, but tbe labt 
of his works that I have read was '* Memoirs 
and Remains of Ancient Dwellings in Holyhead 
IsUnd," 1871. 



Staklht John Thomas. Uncle to the last-named, and 
bom in 1766. He published ** A Voyage to the 
Orkneys," and a translation from the German 
entitled ** Leonora." 

SrsBL Richard. Born at Nantwich, 1629, educated at 
Oxford, died 1692. Mr Hamond, in 1693, gave 
a list of his published works, and commended 
them as valuable. 

SwiNTON John. Born at Bexton in the year 1708, 
educated at Oxford, died 1777. He was a very 
learned man, and a principal contributor to the 
Universal History. He published a ** Critical 
Sssay on the Words Daemon and Demoniacks,' 
and some later works on tbe Etruscan language^ 
PhoBoician Antiquities, and Samaritan and other 
ancient times. 

Tabtt William M. was born at Chester in the year 1788. 
He WrfS undoubtedly a literary character, but 
most of his works were printed anonymously. 
The only one of his that I have seen under his 
own proper name is a volume of " Odes, sonnets, 
and poems," published in 1808. 

Tbmplb Lauba Sophia was bor^ at Chester in 1786, 
and in the year 1805 she published a volume of 
poems, another in 1808, and in 1812 ** The siege 
of Sarragosa and other poems." 

Tilbton Thomas was born at Birkenhead in the year 
1842, and was educated at Cambridge for the 
church. He publistied** Dramatic, narrative^ 
and other poems," and in 1879 *' The return 
from the Captivity," " Isandula," and other 
poems. ' I 

Upton Jambs. A distinguished Cheshire man bom in 
1670, proceeded to Cambridge fur his educationi 
and he published a valuable edition of Ascham's 
Schoolmaster with notes in 1711, and another 
useful work on Aristotle's " Art of poetry." He 
died in 1749. 

Yanbuboh John (Sir). A dramatic writer of consi- 
derable ability, and several things have 
appeared from his pen ; but a comedy entitled 
" The Relapse" is probably the best known of all 
his works. He died in 1726. 

Ybbnon Gbobob. This Cestrian author was educated 
at Oxford, and be became a clergyman. He 
wrote ** Athosice Ob^tacnulum" and the ** Life ot 
Dr. Peter Heylin." 
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Wabkubtoh B0WI.AND. Born in 1804. He succeeded 
to the Arley estatea/in his native county, and 
has secured for his honoured name great dis- 
tinction as the author of ** Hunting songs and 
miscellaneous verses." So well did he do his 
work that there are but few of the gentlemen ot 
England who do not know his handiwork. 

Wabbington Hemby (Earl of) was bom in 1651, and 
died in 1693, his remains being buried at Bo wdon 
Church. He wrote many valuable works, and 
a year after his death they were collected and 
published in a well-known volume. 

Watson Johk. An English divine, educated at 
Oxford, and for many years rector of Stockport. 
His " History of Halifax," published in 1775, is 
much prized by collec ors. 'He died in 1783. 

Wblsbt William N. A lawyer of great eminence, 
who wrote and published many very learned 
legal works. His ** Lives of eminent English 
judges" was highly commended by Lord Camp* 
bell. He died in 1864. 

WmiEKCBST John. Bom at Coughton in 1713, was 
a learned meohanician, and became a member 
of the Royal Society. ** An attempt towards 
obtaining invariable measures of length, capa- 
city, and weight," and *' An inquiry into the 
original state and formation of the earth" 
established his fame as a writer. He died in 
1788. 

WnirNBY Gboffbbt. A native of Nantwich; will 
always be known as the publisher of a " Choice 
of emblems." A curioub and scarce work, as 
issued in 1586, was much sought after, and the 
late Mr Green, of Knutsford, produced a 
modern edition of it which met with general 
commendation. 

Whitnby John, in 1700, published •' The pleasures of 
angling, a poem," and some say other works be- 
side ; but 1 doubt the latter statement, although 
it is evident enough from the one work men- 
tioned above that he was w 11 qualified to do 
almost anything he pleased in the poetic line. 

WiLBBAHAH Chables P. Bom at Rode Hall in 1810. 
He became a clergyman, a lecturer, and a writer 
of useful works. Some of his public lectures 
were published, and obtiuned a large circula- 
tion. He died in 1879. 



WiLBBAHAH GiOBaB. A oouutry gentleman who 
occupied a distinguished place for many years 
in the annals of his nativeoounty. Some of his 
writings upon public questions were published* 
but they are rarely to be met with now, al« 
though they were generally known to the 
agriculturists of Cheshire when first issued 
through the press. 

WiLBBAHAX RiCHABD (Sir) was bom at Rode Hall, 
and served with distinction as an officer in the 
English army. His well-known volume upon 
the " Caucasus" entities him to a high place' 
among our local authors. 

WiLBBAHAM RooBB, bom at Nantwich in 1743, will 
always be lovingly remembered as the author 
of *' Words used in Cheshire." He was a pro- 
found scholar, a capital antiquary, and a very 
useful public man both in and out of Parliek- 
ment. 

Wilson Thomas. This eminently godly man wa* 
born at Burton in 1663, and died. Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, in the year 1755. His published 
works are very numerous, many ef them often 
re-printed, and to this day they remain a monu- 
ment to his piety, his industry, and his useful 
life as a minister of the Church of England. 

Woodcock Fbancis. He was born at Chester in the 
year 1614, educated at Oxford, and became a 
clergyman. ''Christ's warning price,"** Lex 
Talionis," and ** Joseph Paralleld," are his best 
known printed works. He died in 1651. 

A Chbshibb BoOKWOBlb 
BlOBBBBLEY: 1T8 HiSTOBT. 

No. i. 
dolb at funebals. 

[1883.J At Mobberley funerals were formerly cele- 
brated with a profusion of meats and drinks, to which 
were added in those of richer sort what was called *'a 
dole," or promiscous distribution of money to the poor 
On hearing of funerals some would even walk miles 
to receive a penny dole rather than earn sixpence in 
the same time by laudable industry. Thus often 
these strangers received, whilst the villagers were 
sent empty away. Now in order to check this laziness 
and ensure a right distribution of dole-money, it was 
suggested that every bequest of this character should 
be placed in the hands of the churchwardens, and as a 
result of this may be seen within the church, by the 
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north and south door, long lists of names of donors 
painted on boards, and headed by the following com- 
mendable proem : — ** The sum of money gi^en to the 
Poor's Stock in Mobberley in lieu of a common Dole at 
Funerals, from ^ hlch pensioners are excluded/' The 
amounts gi^en, aod date of gift are also recorded, and 
signed Lawbbitob Wbioht, Esq., Churchwarden. The 
oldest gift is dated 1690. 

BODT-8MATCHINO. 

Body-snatching, that is the exhumation of newly 
interred bodies, which were sold for anatomical pur^ 
poses, was in the early part of this century perpetrated 
in many of the village churchyards of LAncashire and 
Cheshire. At this time the inhabitants of Mobberley 
were much embarrassed by the current rumour that the 
Besurrection Cart visited the churchyard for the pur- 
pose of carrying away bodies. According to report the 
wheels were wrapped with straw, the horses feet were 
muffled with cloth, and the men wore long cloaks and 
slouched hats to avoid detection. It was an anxious 
time for bereaved ones. At the burial many brought 
straw or rushes, which were alternately spread with a 
layer of soil in the filling up of the grave in order to 
offer resistance on exhumation, and also to show im- 
mediately if the ground had been disturbed. The 
whole village rose with one voice, and it was decided 
that watch should be kept. A few stalwart fellows 
were selected, and many nights' weary vigil were kept 
without any apprehension, but one dark wet night as 
in ambush laid, the regular tramp of horses' feet were 
heard coming down the lane. At a signal from the 
leader, each man placed himself in readiness, and 
when the vehicle drew sufficiently near out sprang 
these bold villagers, stopped the horse, seized the 
driver, and triumphantly led their captives to the 
Church Inn, where they discovered that it was only a 
baker's cart returning to Knutsford, and much to 
their disappointment the Resurrection Cart remained 
uncaptured. 

THB VILLAQB SCHOOL. 

The village school stood where the lych-gate now 
admits to the churchyard. Since its erection in the 
^teenth century many have been the changes of 
those ** skilled to rule," but it is not until the begin- 
ning of the present century, that principals became 
famous in village annals. Grandmothers of to*day 
remember with gratitude their 8ch'>olmistress, Miss 
Lamb, whilst the fathers of the rising generation 
testify to the excellent teaching abilities, and merry 
characters, for ** many a joke had he," of James Earl, 



the village schoolmaster and parish clerk. Concern- 
ing this school it is recorded on the oldest l^bly 
dated gravestone in the churchyard near the eastern 
gate that : — ** Here lies the body of William Griffin, 
minister of God's Word, who gave to the paris of 
Mobberley the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
that is to say, the sum of 185 pounds towards the 
maintenance of a Free School, and 65 pounds which 
bought the fourth beU. He was interred on the 
tenth day of October, in the year 1644." In addition 
about tweaty pounds were given towards a new 
school. Near the lych-gate on a stone tablet, which 
was formerly incorporated in the eastern wall of the 
school is recorded the school bequest, it reads as fol- 
lows :— 

WlUlara Oriffln, olerka, 

ST« t ) thii iohoole 
poan4«, the iatarest 
to bo i4ddo to a seh xde-mtster 
tit tTer. 

This money was invested io the security of the tolls of 
the Manchester and Stockport Turnpike Trust, and 
the master annually receives the interest as be- 
queathed. 

About forty years ago it was found that this school 
lacked accommodation for the growing requirements 
of the village; time had reduced it to a most dilapi- 
dated condition, so at the investigation of the rector, 
more commodious and larger schools were built at a 
short distance north of the church, which are now 
conducted in a manner that reflects credit on the 
rector and offeri advantages to the whole village. 

THB STOCKS. 

An apparatus of wood much used in former times la 
England for the punishment of petty offenders. The 
culprit was placed on a bench with his ankles fas- 
tened in holes under a moveable plank, and allowed to 
remain there for some few hours. The period of their 
introduction is uncertain, but in the second statute 
of Labourers, Edward III., 1350, provision is made for 
applying the stocks to unruly artificers, and in 1379 
the Commons prayed Edward III. that stocks should 
be established in every village. Each parish had in 
later times its stocks, combined with which was often 
a whipping-post for the flagellation of vagrants. These 
were usually close to the churchyard, and thus may 
still be seen in excillent condition Mobberley stocks, 
with its whipmng-post, just on the churchyard bank, 
opposite the Wright's Arms. Some of the older in- 
habitants remember instances in which men were 
placed in the stocks for drunkenness on Sunday, and 
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more recentlj this has been done for lark when the 
passers-by have pelted the poor offender with clods of 
earth from the way-side. It need hardly be said that 
their usage is now a thing of the past, but their pre- 
sence, whilst reminding of days gone by, also point 
out a more refined administration of the law. 

SHOUTINQ OF MARLBR6. 

This strange local method of obtaining money was 
enacted by a party of men dressed and disguised for 
the occasion, who visited certain farms and public- 
houses, led by one appoiuted and termed **Lord 
Lowndes," whose duty it was to solicit money on be- 
half of the marlers who had spread marl upon the 
fields to ensure the next year's crop. On receipt of 
any gift, however trifling, the pirty who had the 
while gone through various grotesque motions to 
cause mirth, ceased their gambols and solemnly 
queried ** How much?" When *• Lord Lowndes " an- 
swered '* one part of a thousand pounds," three cheers 
were given and the marlers passed on. 

BASTBR. 

The word Eister is derived froai Gostre,the name of 
a Saxon diety, whose feast was celebrated every year 
spring, the name being retained when the character 
of the festival was changed. Easter Sunday is now 
held as the day of our Lord's resurrection, and cm- 
nected with this great Cbristiin festival are various 
local customs— such as Easter-egging, lifting or 
heaving, etc., which m\y be siid to be relics of an 
early faith still lingering in our midst. 

EASTBB-BOGINQ. 

A few days before Easter Day the children of Mob- 
berley formed in small parties, go round the village, 
and to farmers in the neighbourhood, to beg eggs for 
Easter, accompanyiog their solicitations by the follow- 
ing short rhyme, addressed to the good dame, asking 

for 

Epgii. b^ooi, applos or ehaoBO, 

Bread or eoin if yon |>k<i8e, 

Or any good thiag that vr\l\ xu m )rry 

Sometimes money is solicted, as seen in 

Pr*y, ffood I'ama, au Easter-egg. 
Or (aUo a ooBpie of oo,>perfl. 

This custom, according to Harland aad Wilkinson, in 
" Lancashire Folk-lore," is said to be traceable to the 
theology of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
Christians adopted the egg as an emblem of the resur- 
rection, sirce it contains the elements of a future life. 
The immediate occasion of this observance, however, 
may have been in the assumption on the part of our 



forefathers of eggs as a food at Easter on the termina- 
tion of Lent ; hence the origin of the term ** pace," 
that is, Eaater-egg. 

LIFTING OB HBAVINO. 

This singular custom is recorded as early as the thir- 
teenth century by the following translated extract, 
which is introduced from Baines's •• History of Lan- 
cashire:"— "To the ladies of the Queen's chamber, 
15th of May ; sevc^n ladies and damsels of the Queen, 
because they took (or lifted) the King in his bed, on 
the morrow of Easter, and made him pay a fine for 
the peace of the King, which he made of his gift by 
the hand of Hugh de Cerr, Esq., to the lady of 
Weston. £14." In 1781 a Manchester man says :— 
" ' Lifting ' was originally designed to represent our 
Saviour's resurrection. The men lift the women on 
Easter Monday, and the women lift the men on Easter 
Tuesday. One or more on each side take hold and lift 
the person up in a horizontal position three times. It 
is a rude, indecent, and dangerous diversion practised 
chiefly by the lower class of people." At the 
beginning of this century this custom (by some 
made lucrative) prevailed in Mobberley, but is now 
obsolete. It lingers, however, at Lymm, in Cheshire, 
and is common in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. 

A:HAYIMO. 

Formerly in Mobberley on last few April days and 

May- mom small parties of men and women were to 

be seen ** maying"— «.e , going from house to house 

where they sang verses expressing joy that 

The ipring hal come and wiater past, 
All kail the merry May. 

Also good wishes for the master of the house, with his 

" chain of gold" for the mistress and children " in rich 

attire" were sung to tunes very quaint and peculiar. 

In return a small gratuity was expected, and ooca* 

sionally food and ale were given. It was customaty 

on May-day eve for the young men and women of 

Mobberley to manifest their feelings toward each 

other by means of small branches of trees, each having 

a particular meaning, well understood in folk-lore. 

These branches were placed before the 

door ot the person whose character they 

were intended to pourtray ; some spoke 

flatteringly, others the reverse. A small branch of 

yew plainly said " you're a fool ;" gorse in bloom 

was set for a woman of bad repute ; a bramble for a 

man who liked to ramble ; a sprig of birch with a 

posie expressed true afifection ; wicken, the mountain 

aeh, ** my dear chicken ;" nettles shewed great dislike 
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and hatred; a thorn implies ''a aooro," and oak 
for a Joke. Now considering there was no postman 
or valentines, was not this custom (although it some- 
times engendered ill-feeling) complimentary to the in- 
▼entive faculty of the rustic, who found in the 
common things about him a medium by which he 
•ought ** to wake the heart to love and kindle human 
feeling?" 

CBTIMO-BUNDAY. 

As Mobberley had no town-crier the strange method 
of "crying" at the church porch was often resorted to, 
in order to give publicity to any coming event. If a 
farmer desired to kill a cow for sale he acquainted 
the parish derk of the fact, who, on receipt of 4d, 
undertook to announce from the church porch after 
service the pUce and price at which the meat could 
be purchased. Sales of live stock were also notified in 
this manner. If after a bull had been baited it were 
found to be injured, the services of the derk were 
again demanded, who announced where it vras to be 
killed and sold. From 2d to Sd per pound was realised 
for the bull, when 6d a pound was readily obtained for 
the cow. The Sunday before the Wakes was gener- 
ally known as ** Oryiog Sunday," for at this time a 
greater demand for meat was occasioned by the poor 
eager to obtain a " bit o' beef" tor Wakes Sunday. 

CSABBINa THk FABSON. 

Of this little may be said with certainty. An octo- 
genarian informed me that when he was a boy ** crab- 
bing the parson," which simply meant throwing crab 
apples at the rector as he retired from the church after 
service on Wakes Sunday, was often spoken of as 
the source of much laughter and ridicule, but says he, 
* it has not occurred in my time.'* I am glad to say 
that this rude manner of showing ill-feeling is now 
entirely obsolete, except it may be said tolinger in the 
rival strife between the schoolboys of Mobberley, who 
frequently throw crab apples at eich other as a con- 
venient means of expressing redprocal dislike. This 
curious custom was also formerly practised at dent, 
in Worcestershire, where, it is said, to have arisen on 
this wiser—Long, long ago, a certain parson period- 
ically visited the shrine of a renowned saint in order 
to perform divine service. The journey thither was 
long and tedious, so that he was obliged to carry with 
him provisions, which were usually partaken of at a 
farm-house near the scene of nis pastoral duties. One 
day, having eaten his usual allowance, curiosity 
tempted him to see what were the contents of a large 
4iauoepan simmering near the fire; on finding they 



were dumplings he hastily purloined some, then 
fearing detection hid them in the sleeves of his sor* 
pUoe and went his way. The good housewife, soon 
oonsdous of her loss, followed the offender, not over- 
taking him, however, until he had entered church and 
commenced service. During the discourse one of the 
dumplings rolled from the parson's aleeve and alighted 
on the head of the derk, and soon after another. On 
receiving the second the clerk exdatmed ** Two can 
play at that game, master," and immediately began 
pelting the parson with crab apples, which he had 
gathered with the intention of fomenting the sprained 
leg of his horse, and so well did he suit tne action to 
the word, that the parson decamped, to the extreme 
gratification of the dame and amid the laughter of all 
present. 

KNOWLB ORSBR. 

Foremost at Knowle was the barbarous sport of 
buU-baiting, made illegal in 1835, but once popular 
throughout England, and in which all classes of 
society, from the king to a peasant, equally delighted. 
After the usual proclamation ** yez ! O yez I ! evety 
man who stands within twenty yards of the bull- ring 
let him take what comes,"'the sport began for the day 
It consisted in causing a bull to be attacked by dogs. 
In order to make the animal more ferodous his nose 
was blown full of beaten pepper immediately on his 
being fastened to a stake by a rope ten or twelve yards 
long. The ring was then cleared and buU-doga were 
set against him, one at a time, which were trained to 
seize him by the nose ; when this was accomplished it 
was called pinning the bull, but no small part of the 
enjoyment of the spectators was derived from the sac* 
cess with which the bull met the attacks of the dogs 
by lowering his head to the ground, receiving them 
on his horns, then tossing them high into the air, 
wluch success always didted enthusiastic cheers from 
the exdted witnesses. When the bull was injured, or 
there was not a dog present daring enough to attack, the 
cruel sport ceased, and many left the ring to spend 
the remainder of the day in drinking at the adjoining 
public, the Bird-in-Hand. There nut brown ale was 
freely supplied, the events of the day were cited and 
fiercely discussed, often terminating in quarrels; in 
fact on these occasions drunken fights were so fre- 
quent as to give rise to the wdl known discreditable 
sayings " a bull-bait in one field, a man fight in the 
next," " no fighting no wakes." Many of these quarrels 
might be mentioned, but two instances only are given 
here. James Bracegirdle, aliat Ashley Jim, a strong 
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burly man, and no mean specimen of a Oheshire far- 
mer, from a frivolous cause, sought a quarrel with a 
Enutsford man named Bradbuiy. The two, with their 
abettors, proceeded to the field adjoining the bull ring. 
Ashley Jim, the worse for liquor, and white with passion 
vowed dire vengeance upon his opponent ; one round 
was sufficient, he was left on the field a corpse, and a 
▼erdict of manslaughter awaited the prisoner Brad- 
bury. In another case two farm labourers, respectively 
named Hamon and Worseley, accused each other of 
being in possession of a lost half-sovereign ; this led to 
a fight, in which Hamon so mercilessly beat hie 
accuser that he was carried from the field never te 
recover. After a few days Worseley succumbed to 
the injuries received, and Hamon was left to fulfil the 
penalty justly inflicted by the law. 

Enowle Green no more presents these varied and 
degrading sports to be followed by yet more disgrace- 
ful disturbances. The Bird-in-Hand has been entirely 
renovated, and near a few neat cottages have been 
erected for ** humble livers in content." The landscape 
around has been greatly improved by numerous plan- 
tations, and the fields once covered with rushes and 
coarse grass land known as Higginson's Ley, have been 
drained and much improved. The Galvioist Chapel, 
by the application of paint and plaster, presents a 
better appearance, and the smiling fields around 
Summery-lane seem also to rejoice and give welcome 
to the change, while the inhabitants keep Wakes by 
respectfully calling upon each other, and those more 
favoured visit their relations. 

MOBBBBLBT WAKBS. 

Mobberley Wakes commenced on the first Sunday 
after the 12th of October, "all the village train from 
labour free," kept high the festive on the following 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday by various out- 
door amusements which, though popular at the be- 
ginning of this century, are now entirely obsolete. 
The Bird in Hand, Knowle Green, the Church Inn, the 
sign-board of which singularly bears the Wrights' 
Arms, and the large open field abeve the Roebuck, 
commonly known as the Newhay, were the centres at 
which the people assembled to keep holiday. Old Dan 
Tinshin's wonders, such as chewing blazing tow and 
pulling scores of yards of fine ribbons out of his 
mouth, astonished the wondering community, who 
willingly cast money into the ring to aid in supporting 
such a prodigy. There were races for men and 
and women, money and suitable articles of clothing 
being given to the winners. On payment of one shil- 



ling entrance fee, which bought ribbons and ale, men 
also played at prison bars for ribbons. Amid the jubi- 
lant cheers of the spectators the winning side were 
bedecked with their newly won laurels, which they 
wore with pride, until evening, when frequently a 
favoured landlord obtained them, and hung them ou^ 
from his window to show the public what celebrities 
he entertained. Occasionally bear-baiting, and fre- 
quently badger-baiting, formed a sort of pleasure to 
many. One votary to the latter cruel sport is kept 
fresh in memory by the popular rhyme : — 

As for O wd Ward he had a rare plaok, 

When h'd drawn th' badger, than h'd won th' dook. 

I presume that '* Owd Ward " and his dog were in- 
separable, and doubtless this gives a clue to the 
strange ability attributed to him in the doggerel. It 
must be obvious that to his dog the credit is due, but 
to improve would be to obliterate, therefore 'tis let 
alone. 

ALL soul's DAT. 

All Soul's Day is set apart by the Roman Catholic 
Church for a solemn service for the repose of the dead* 
and formerly in England it was observed by ringing 
of the passing bell, making soul cakes, kc A relic of 
the latter is preserved in many parts of Lancashire by 
those who go *' a-souling," viz., begging for soul cakee. 
In Mobberley, within the last twelve years, it was 
customary ou this day for a party of men to dress 
themselves in various coloured attire, and haying 
selected one whom they termed*' Hob," to cover him- 
self with a cloth, and carry mounted on a short pole 
the skeleton of a horse's head, they went from house 
to house for the purpose of begging money. When 
access was gained one recited the exploits of the 
wonderful horse, which opened its mouth or i eared as 
occasion required. Sometimes ** Hob " seized persons 
and held them until they paid for their release, but it 
was more general for the horse to hold a hat in its 
mouth and thus collect from the witnesses. Of later 
years children go singing, but this is more for fun 
than for pecuniary benefit. 

CtTSFEW BEDLL. 

The Curfew Bell (couvrefen, cover fire) is commonly 
believed to be of Norman origin, a law having been made 
by William the Conqueror that all people should put out 
their candles and fires at the eight o'clock evening 
bell ; this appears tyrannical, but it was wisely in- 
tended to preserve the wooden houses from being 
burned. Its significance has long since ceased, but 
the eight o'clock bell is still rung in many of the 
older towns and villages of the northern counties. At 
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Hobberley one pound per annum was paid by the 
churchwardena for the ringing of the Curfew Bell, but 
thirty years ago this was discontinued, that the money 
might be put to better advantage. 

BXLL BIKOING. 

Mobberley, shows her loyalty by beU-rlngtng. 

On fthetwanty-nisth of lUy, 
Tha B07U Oak Day, 
The belli of Ifobberley 
Bing merriljp ring manilj. 

Dismembered oak boughs also are placed at the four 

top comers of the church tower. 

On the fifth of November the church bells ring at 
intervals during the day, and in merry peals they 
also ring out the Old Year and ring in the New. 

In addition to the foregoing customs Blobberley is 
peculiarly rich in tales of *' Auld Lang Syne/' which, 
although traditional, only have a charm for all hearers, 
especially if told by the ingle side in long winter 
evenings. Many have been the daring highway 
robberies perpetuated in Swim Brook Hollow. The 
Foresters of Tatton searched in vain for the 
stolen buck in the house of Ey Lowndes, whilst it 
was safely ensconced in the cradle, which the good 
wife rocked gently as for a sleeping child. There 
have been wonderful shearers, marvellous mowers, 
stalwart timber fellers, and unsurpassed brickmakers. 
George Howarth's feats of strength were equal to any 
man's. Powden, the village blacksmith, could turn a 
horse shoe without a rival. Owd Tyler could tell a 
tale unprecedented, and settle beyond dispute any 
political debate. However the details of these must 
be left for seme future occasion, as the notes are here 
scanty, and the tales of old Mobberley are worthy of 
better attention. — ■ — Jas. Bowlans. 

Thb Dimensions of Hbaven. 

"And he measured the citv with a reed, twelve 
thousand furlongs. The length, and the breadth, and 
the height of it are equal." Rev. xzi. 16. 12,000 
furlongs, or 7,920,000 feet, which, being cubed, make 
496,798.068,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Reserving half 
this space for the throne and court of heaven, and half 
the bfidance for streets, we have the remainder, or one 
fourth, 124,198,272,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Divide 
this by 4096. the cubical feet in a room 16 feet square, 
«nd there will be 30,SK81,843,750,000,000 rooms. Sup- 
pose the world always did and always will contain 
$90,000,000 inhabitants, and that a generation lasts 
for 83i years, making in all 2,970,000,000 every cen- 
tury, and that the world will stand 100,000,000 years, 
or 1000 centuries ; then suppose there were 100 worlds 
equal to this in number of inhabitants and duration 
of years, making a total of 297,000,000,000,000 persons, 
there would be more^ than 100 rooms 16.feet square 
for each person. 
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Chestbb: Thb Goldkn Citt. 

[1884.] I remember reading some papers a few 
years back in which Chester, the ancient capital of this 
renowned county in which we dwell, was spoken of as 
<«The Golden City," but I do not recollect if the 
writer said why it had been so called. The story is 
that the Grosveaorsand Egertons had spent a mint of 
money in their oonteste for the representation of the 
city in Parliament, and that Lord Palmerston, in his 
jocular way, is said te have exclaimed to one of the 
Crewe's, '* Aye, aye, we may well call it * The Golden 
City ;' ** a name by which it was long afterwards 
known in the lobbies of the House of Commons. 
Among the distinguished men who sat for it, or who 
strove to do so, 1 have noted the following, nearly all 
of them Cheshire men : — John Radcliffe, William Ince^ 
Sir Thomas Smith, Robert Werden, Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, Roger Whitley, George Mainwaring, 
ftichard Levinge, Peter Shakerley, Sir Henry Bun- 
bury, Sir Richard Grosvenor, 1 homes Grosvenor, 
Robert Grosvenor, Sir Charles Bunbury 
Philip Henry Warburton, James ICainwaring, 
Richard Grosvenor, Richard Wilbraham Bootle, Offley 
Crewe, Thomas Grosvenor (General), Richard Earle 
Drax Grosvenor, Sir Richard Brooke, Richard Yia^ 
count Belgrave, Edward V. Townsend, John Williams, 
Sir Philip Egerton, General Egerton, Sir John Eger- 
ton, Edward Davies Davenport, Sir William Williams, 
William Owen Stanley, and the present Duke of West- 
minster. What a history could be written of the ups 
and downs of party as represented by these names. 
But not of party only, but of local and family 
squabbles ; of the rise and fall of families, the growth 
of public opinion as represented by the masses, as 
contra-distinguished from that of the Freemen and 
members of the corporate body, who for generations 
ruled the roost in such old places as Chester. When 
the new divisions of this County for electoral purposes 
are re-arranged it must be interesting to have it ex- 
plained hew and when the whole aspect of things be- 
came ehanged, say,since the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the throne ; with the names 
of our county and borough members at 
that time, and of their increased number 
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from time to Ume down to the close of the present 
Parliament. Macclesfield borough will be blotted out 
altogether, and even the glorj of ** The Golden City " 
will have been dimmed; and probably Stockport 
alone will be the one place in the county having two 
members to represent it in the House of Commons. 
But the most remarkable feature in all these changes 
is, probably, the loss of local influence 
as a factor in the choice of a mem- 
ber. The great men of old times who dwelt 
among the electors, and who were of them, are being 
replaced by strangers; and, altogether aside from mere 
party feeling, that may be looked upon as a growing 
evil, not in Cheshire only, but all over the country. It 
is not pleasant to see old associations in any 
county or borough broken up in this way, for the 
more the electors and their representatives can unite 
in the promotion of local objects the less likely are 
they to lose the common interest, which can do the 
public so much real Swrvice, either through the inter- 
change of courtesies between the leading public 
men in any district, and the community at large, who 
have been in the habit of looking up to them ; or by 
inducing the gentry and the principal manufacturers 
to combine with the people in promoting those local, 
social, economic, and educational movements, which 
tend to elevate the character, habits, and aspirations 
of the rising generation. There are a thousand-and- 
ons'ways in which this great end can be secured, but 
at the foundation of all of them must lie mutuality of 
local interests, hearty good neighbourhood, and a 
good fellowship of home growth. Bedwabdb. 

Dban Row Chapbl Tbitbt Dhbd. 

[1885.] Following the example set by Mr William 
Norbury, who is doing valuable service to the public 
in making known the nature of some of the old 
Cheshire leases, I send for insertion in your Notes and 
Queries a copy of the trust deed drawn up in 1750 for 
Dean Bow Chapel, Wilmslow. 

INDBHTUBB. 

This Indenture, made November 6th, 1750, between 
Thomas Allcock. of Dean Bow, taDuer, and Thomas 
Bracegirdle, of Handforth, yeoman, of the one part, 
and Thomas Henshall, of Alderley, tanner, John Topp, 
Samuel and Thomas Topp, of Alderley, soap-boilers 
and chandlers, Hugh Mottram, of Alderley, tanrert 
Nathaniel Murray, of Mobberley, yeoman, Peter 
Pownall, of Bramall, yeoman, Thomas Taylor, of 
BramaU, yeoman, William Feden, of Bramall, tanner* 



John Worthington the younger, of Outwood, within 
Stockport Etchells, tanner, Hugh Pownall, of Bollin 
Fee, yeoman, John Worthington, of Styall, tanner, 
Hugh Worthington, of Styall, yeoman, Hugh Wor- 
thington, of Upton, tobacconist, John Allcock the 
younger, of Gatiey, yeoman, Samuel Barton, of Nor- 
bury, yeoman, John Street, of Wilmslow, innkeeper, 
George Priestnall, of Poynton, saddler, John Pickford, 
of Poynton, yeoman, and William Wood, of BuUey^ 
yeoman, of the other part. 

Lease of chapel and yard by George, Earl of War- 
rington, to Thomas Allcock and Thomas Bracegirdle, 
on or about June 25th, 1750, for 500 years, at a rent of 
10s 9d, payable December 25th. 

The Chapel or Meeting House, erected many years 
ago for the religious worship and service of Protestant 
subjects of the Presbyterian persuasion, dissenters 
from the Church of England. 

The lease transferred to the trustees on trust to the 
use, interest, and purpose that the said Chapel or 
Meeting House, Chapelyard, and other buildings, shal^ 
and may be used, disposed, and employed to and for 
the same religious use and purpose that the same are 
now used and employed for and during so many years 
of the residue of the said term of 500 years yet to 
eomp and anezpired, as the continuanco of the liberty 
for religious Worship by the laws and statutes of 
this realm given and allowed to Protestant subjects 
dissenting from the Church of England, and during 
all that time to permit and suffer the minister of the 
Gospel, who for the time being doth and shall officiate 
as such in the said Chapel or Meeting House, have* 
receive, and take the rents, benefits, and profit of the 
said pews and seats erected and being or to be erected* 
and being in the same Chapel or Meeting House, to his 
own use and advantage during such time as he shall 
continue to officiate there as aforesaid. And in case 
the said liberty shall hereafter by Act of Parliament 
or otherwise happen to be hindered or taken away, 
either totally or for a time, then in trust to dispose of 
the said premises and the rents, issues, and profits 
that can be made thereof (over and above the charge, 
and expense of managing the said trust and main- 
tuning the premises in good repair and altering the 
same in such manner and for such purposes as they 
the said trustees and the survivors of them shall 
think needful, and in supporting the tythe thereto) to 
and for such pious and charitable uses and pur- 
poses as the said trustees or the major part of them of 
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the Biurivora of them or the executors or adndnietn- 
tors of such survivors shall in their discreUon think 
most meet and convenient, and after such liberty shall 
be revived or restored then to dispose of the premises 
to the uses that the same were originally employed be- 
fore the taking away such liberty. And it is hereby 
declared and agreed by and between all the said 
parties to these presents, that when the number of the 
said trustees shall by death, separation, or defection 
from the Protestant dissenting principles, be reduced 
to the number of six or fewer, that then the remaining 
or surviving trustee or trustees shall and will with 
all convenient expedition after, by such acts, ways, 
and means as shall be thought requisite and necessary 
in that behalf assign and transfer all and 
singular the premises herein before mentioned 
and intended to be hereby assigned to twenty 
new or other trustees their executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns under and upon the trust herein 
before ipentioned, and so from time to time the trust 
shall be renewed and trustees supplied to the intent 
that the premises with the appurtenances may during 
the then residue of the said term of 500 years then to 
to come and unexpired, or so long as it shall please 
Almighty God, be disposed of, go and be used and 
employed to the iises hereby intended. Aod it is 
hereby declared that such new trustees shall be from 
time to time nominated, elected, and chosen by the 
majority of the communicating members of the con- 
gregation attending Divine Worship at the Chapel or 
Meeting House aforesaid. Provided always, and it is 
hereby declared and agreed that if any one or more of 
the said trustees, parties to these presents, do or shall 
while such liberty is allowed to Protestant dissenters 
separte himself or themselves from the public worship 
and discipline taught and professed by the Presby- 
terian Dissenters and embrace the discipline and wor- 
ship of any other church or religious profession, or 
shall withdraw his or their contribution from William 
Brocklehurst, clerk, present officiating minister at the 
Chapel or Meeting House aforesaid, or any of his su(% 
cessors officiating ministers there for the time being, 
that then, and in either of the said cases, the power 
and trust hereby vested in such trustee or trustees 
shall from thenceforth respectively cease and be void 
as if such trustee or trustees was or were naturally 
dead,anything therein before contained to the contrary 
tbeireof in any wise notwithstanding, 

J. H4 



WnxiAM Bbdiobd. 
(1874.) 
[188e.] I read with interest the note last week on 
above, and, as I knew both WUliam and his brother 
Joseph well, I may add some few particulars. My 
earliest connection with them was at Tiviot Dale 
Chapel Sunday School, where we were in the **clasi 
of honour*' at a time when Mr Charles Brooke and Mr 
James W. Swane were the teachers. I understand 
they were related to the Rev. J. Bedford. After 
leaving Mersey Mills, and before going to Ashton, 
Matthew, the father, was employed for a time at the 
Cast Metal Mill, Warren-street, Stockport. William's 
brother Joseph was apprenticed to a joiner. He 
settled in Droylsden, where he died about three 
months ago. When in town he always called on the 
writer, and evinced a hearty interest in **Recolleo 
tions of Stockport," which he had sent every week. 
There must be many still living who have a remem- 
brance of both brothers. Stockpobtoniam. 

Old Boixin Haul. 

[1887.] The old BoUin Hall stood just at the 
southern end of Wilmslow Viaduct, and was only de- 
stroyed to make way for the railway. It was like 
most ancient buildings of two or more agoe. One 
part, the west end, was a brick building, compara- 
tively modern, coloured of a stone colour, or grey 
yellow. The other part was an old timbered structure 
of the same kind as the oldest part of Chorley HaD, 
and was doubtless very old. What reason your cor- 
respondent can have for saying that a still older 
structure formerly stood on the opposite side of the 
river is more than I can conjecture. I and my friend 
John Slater well remember the old BoUin Hall, with 
its hobnailed door ; and, indeed, there are numbers of 
persons living about Wilmslow who remember this 
old hall quite well. I helped to cut up some of the 
old oaken beams when I was a lad. There are stUl 
the cellars remaining in Mr Philip Norbury's land 
adjoining the railway slope on the western side. 

Wm. NOBBITBT. 



A curious arrangement of titles appears in an Eng- 
lish publisher's catalogue. Among the books, alpha- 
betically given, are " Mill on Liberty," *' Ditto]on the 
Floss." 
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"A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 

Winter's Tale^ act iv, scene ii. 
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Easter in Many Land^. 
[1888.] The following from the pen of Margaret E. 
Winslow may prove of more than pass! a g interest to 
the readers of the Advertiser at this time : — 

To the early Christians the resurrection was the 
central doctrine ef Christianity ; around this wonder- 
ful culmination of miracles clustered the hopes and 
the joys of the new faith. Its sacramental oaths were 
renewed on every weekly return of the day of its ac- 
complishment, and as the Church gained consolidation 
and organisation the first public festival to be ap- 
pointed was the commemorative Paseha, called in 
Saxon tongue Easter, a word variously derived from 
Oster, a rising, and Eostre, a Saxon divinity. The 
Greek and Latin original, a modification of the Jewish 
Passover, has been retained among northern nations by 
the words ^ys, pas, poos ^ pace, pose, pasee, posh, pasch, 
passhe in England ; pasque and pcLque in France ; paashe 
in Denmark, and posh in Sweden. This festival, regu- 
lated by the calendar of Judea, in which the months 
were conterminous with the revolutions of the mooui 
in its turn regulated aU the ecclesiastical events of 
the year, and was fixed by a series of difficult calcula- 
tions on the Sunday following the Jewish passover, or 
the fourteenth day of the moon. The Eastern and 
Western Churches differed for a long period as to 
celebrating Easter on the Sunday of the passover, or 
that following; but unanimity was secured by the 
Council of Nice, a J). 325 ; and since, with some few 
exceptions, the latter celebration has been universal. 
April 25 is the latest date on which this festival can 
fall, and March 22 the earliest. The latter was the 
Easter date of 1818, and it cannot again occur till 
2285. 

Aa a Church festival, of course, the rituals of 
the Middle Ages are full of Easter ceremonies, 
the most impressive of which is still performed 
by the Pope, when, at the close of High Mass on 
Easter Day, he steps on to the balcony of St 
Peter's, and blesses the immense multitude of people 
assembled in the piazza beneath. Socially, Easter 
lasted three days, and the customs connected there- 
with form a topic of curioos study to the antiquarian. 



In Greece every one kisses his neighbour's cheek, 
saying at the same time, ** Christ is risen ;" the grand 
ceremony of the members of Government thus saluting 
each other in the public squares is mentioned by 
many travellers. The Easter rejoicings in many of the 
Greek cities are noisy in their nature ; loaded muskets 
are fired, and many fatal accidents result. 

Cannon are also fired throughout Turkey to usher 
in the Easter, or, rather, paschal feast ; and a curious 
custom exists in some places, thus described by 
travellers : A Jew plunges a knife into a ram and runs 
with it to the nearest mosque. If it reaches the spot 
alive, prosperity may be expected for the next year. 
At the same moment every Moor sacrifices one or more 
sheep in the open streets, staining himself from head 
to foot with the blood ; the scene is ghastly in the 
extreme. 

Easter is a great day in Spain, one of the village 
customs being the appointment of a king, who pre- 
sides over the games and revel. The chance encounter 
of Charles V. with one of these ephemeral monarchs, 
and his epigrammatic saying concerning the difficulty 
of the position, are well hnown. 

Among the northern nations eggs hold a prominent 
place in the Eister ceremonies. They are usually 
boiled hard and coloured in various ways, of which 
red, to represent the blood of the crucifixion, and gold, 
as emblematic of the kingship of the risen Christ, are 
the favourites. In Russia, where Easter is the great 
visiting day, the guests all bring eggs to present, re- 
ceiving others, and at each presentation embracing, 
kissing, and repeating the formula, '* Christ is risen/' 
Eggs are sent to the churches in great baskets to 
be blessed, after which they are piled in pyramids 
of sometimes twenty dozen, on tables covered with 
white cloths, displaying all the plate there is in the 
house, and strewt^d with flowers. In Germany these 
eggs are sometimes represented by prints, wherein 
three hens uphold a basket containing three eggs, 
symbolical of faith, hope, and charity, and over- 
shadowed by the Agwus Dei, Special pace-eggers, 
songs of great antiquity, are in existence, and a sort 
of egg-drama was formerly performed. 

England had Easter cuBtoms peculiar to every 
county and almost every locality, eggs always appear* 
ing prominently among them. Boys played gamet 
with them, rolling them like balls, tossing them in the 
air, or striking them together, the owner of the hardest 
being the winner. At Coleshill, in Warwickshire, the 
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young man who caught a hare and brought it to the 
parson before ten on Easter momiDg received in return 
a groat and 110 eggs for his breakfast. 

Eggs are supposed to be emblematic of the ro8*ir- 
rection. They were used by the Persians in the cele- 
bration of a festival occurring at the same yearly 
period, Marcli 20 ; the Jews used a hard egg at the 
T&sBoyer, because of the bird Zig, which they sup- 
posed would be their food in a future life ; and an egg 
was used in thorites of Belteio, where it was con- 
sidered a symbol of the world, and thus found its way 
from paganism into the symbolism of the mediaeval 
church. 

Ball-playing was considered a game peculiarly 
appropriate to Easter in England, archbishops and 
clergy being especially addicted thereto. A symbolic 
meaning was supposed to be attached, and cakes of 
tansy — in initution of tiie bitter passover herbi — 
eaten with brawn and bacon, to express detestation of 
the Jews, at the close. These cakes, or *' tansies," 
gradually came to be made of other things, and were 
offered as rewards for athletic skill, Ice. ** Walking for 
a cake " had thus quite a respectable origin. In Kent 
parties went out on Easter Monday to eat pudding- 
pies at the inns and in Norfolk baked cu&tards were 
en riffle. Greenwich Fair and Eppiog Hunt both com- 
menced on Easter Monday, the opening ceremony of 
the former being the rolling of young couples down 
Greenwich Hill. Mock battlts fought upon the water ; 
tilting against a movable board balanced by a sand- 
bag, which gave the clumsy tilter a heavy blow ; lift* 
ing, the men raising the women in a horizontal posi- 
tion on Easter Monday, the women tlie men on Tues- 
day, were common English customs. The lifting was 
sometimes done in a chair lined with white and deco- 
rated wiih ribbons, and then called ** heaving." 

Of obsolete peculiar local customs we may mention 
'* riding the black lad"— t.e. placing a black effigy on 
horseback, and then destroying it, at Ashton-under- 
Lyne; the street perambulation of the London sheriffs 
to collect charity for the prisoners , " chopping tlie 
tree," at Oxford— that is, cutting to pieces an ever- 
green placed at the door of the refectory at University 
College, the professors paying half a guinea, the 
students five shillings and sixpence for the privileges. 
In Cornwall each freeholder dressed royally and rode 
on horseback to the church door, where he was re- 
ceived with honour, conducted to a banquet, and 
waited upon as a king. In Kent cakes were distribut ed 
bearing the impression of ** the t^ins of Biddeford," 



two female figures united at the shoulders ; veal and 
apple-pies were distributed elsewhere, gloves in 
London, and everywhere new clothes were worn ia 
honour of the day. 

Easter M')nday was known as " children's day " at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, where the little ones paraded 
and played "Open the gates as high as the sky." 
** Clipping the churches" was another Easter custom, 
the children surrounding the church and clasping 
hands backward. **Corn fchowing" — picking the 
cockle from the wheat, the successful individual re- 
ceiving a kiss — was another. Wives beat their hus- 
bands on E<ister Tuesday, liusbands their wives on 
Wednesday — on which day also men, women, and 
chll'lrAn removed each other's shoe buckles. 

Ameng the English Church customs prior to the 
Reformation may be noticed font-hallowing, and the 
lighting of great Paschal candles on Easter eve. In 
the churches, also, Easter dramas were performed; 
and the "properties "-sepulcheres, angels, &?.— of 
some required a special building for their accommoda* 
tion. The " Easter tales " told by country priests to 
their parishioners, some of which have been preserved 
are exceeding curious ; and there is, perhaps, a happy 
survival of them in the sermons still preached on 
Easter Monday and Tuesday, and first established a^ 
Spitalfields, aj>. 1197. 

Manchester. Rscras CAPrris. 

ThB LANQOAOB of CHRtSTIAN NAMKS. 

I. 

[1889.] The following is the first instalment of 

male names with their meaning : — 

Aaron, lofty. Ambrose, immortal. 

Abel, a breath, a vapour. Ammon, faithful and true. 

Abraham, father of a mul- Andrew, brave. 

titude. Andronicus, conqueror of 
Absalom, the father's brave men. 

peace. Angus, undeviating. 

Adam, red earth. Anthony, strength. 

Adolphas, great helper. Archibald, chief of the 
Adrian, manly. brave. 

Alan, bright as the sun. Arnold, eagle chief. 

Alaric, noble ruler, Artemis, the moon. 

Alban, fair. Arthur, a bear. 

Albert, all bright. Athalric, neble ruler. 

Alcander, brave. Athelstan, the most noble. 

Alcestes, strong. Atlienasius, immortal. 

Aldred, revered. Athelward, noble governor 

Alexander, brave helper. Aubrey, fair-haired cliief 

Alexis, defence. Audrey, noble counsellor. 

Aloebiades, full of strength Augustus, increasing. 

Algar, noble and brave. Austin, same. 

Algeron, same. Aulaff, the oUve. 
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Alfred, tho grains of peace. 
Alfric, peaceful ruler. 
Almeric, noble. 
Alphonso, always a helper. 
Alwyn, belovcG of all. 
Amalaric, faultless ruler. 

Bartholomew. 
Basil, akin^. 
Benedict, blessed. 
Benjamin, son of my right 
hand. 

Caleb, a deg, emblem of 

faithfulness. 
Camelius, camel. 
Gamillus, freeborn. 
Gainus, monkey-nosed. 
Canute, a knot, emblem of 

strength. 
Caspar, a horseman. 
Cato, prudent. 
Catullus, a little dog. 
Cedric, a war chief. 
Cephas, a rock. 
Charles, valiant, strong. 
Chiistian, a follower of 

Christ. 
Christopher, Christ bearer. 

Daniel, Ood is my Judge. 
David, beloved. 
Demosthenes, the pow^ 

of the people. 
Dermot, a chief. 
Dionysius, descended from 

Bacchus. 

Edgar, succeesful in war. 

Edmund, happy, peace. 

Edward, guardian of hap- 
piness. 

Edwin, happy and loved. 

Egbert, celebrated for wis- 
dom. 

Eldred, revered by many. 

Eli, my God. 

Elimalech, my Ood is 
King. 

Elijah, Jehovah is God. 

Emanuel, God with us. 

Enoch, dedicated. 

Ephraim, inci'easing. 

Erasmus, loved. 

Ernest, earnest-minded. 

Fabian, a bean. 
Faustus, happy. 
Felix, lame. 
Ferdinand, daring. 
Pingal, nolle ond strong. 
Pabius, a cultivator. 
Faustinus, fortunate. 
Fearflather, a poet. 
Federigo, tir knight. 



Aure]ius,gr Id-haired. 
Auxilius, full of help. 
Aylmer, great and nc b!e. 
Azariah, God is myself. 
Azrael, the help of God. 
Azim, defender. 

Bernard, bear's heart. 
Berthold, beloved. 
Bertrand, bright. 
Brian, terrible chief. 

CicerOf a vetch. 

Claudius, lame. 

Claud, same. 

Cleon, a-glorious being. 

Clement, affable. 

Columbus, a dove. 

Conrad, wise counsellor. 

Constantine, constancy. 

Cornelius, a hero. 

Crispin, a shipper. 

Cuthbert, celebrated for 
wisdom. 

Cuthwin, gainer of wis- 
dom. 

Cyrus, a lord. 

Cyril, same. 

Diogetes, son of Jupiter. 
Domingo, belonging to the 

Lord. 
Domitian, a conqueror. 
Donatus, God given. 
Dunstan, tho highest. 
Dugald, black haired. 

Esmond, protected by the 
gods. 

Ethclbcrt, exceedingly 
bright. 

Ethelxed/noble counsellor. 

Ethelward, noble master. 

Ethelwold, the same. 

Ethel wyn, preat and be- 
loved. 

Euclid, true glory. 

Eugene, well born. 

Eustace, steadfast. 

Evan, God's gift. 

Everard, heart of a wild 
boor. 

Everemond, wild boar 
protector. 

Ezekiel, one who sees God. 

Flaminius, flowery. 
Firmin, unshaken. 
Francis, indomitable. 
Frank, same. 
Frederic, peaceful ruler. 
Flavian, Flavius, golden. 
Florentinus, bright flowert 
Florian, blooming. 
Florindo, captured. 



Ferdinand, valiant. 
Ferg'isj bold warrior. 
Fernando, faithful to trust. 
Pestus, joyous, 
Pidius, faithful. 
Fillaa, holy light. 
Pinley, a watermin. 

Gaal, disturber. 

Gabriel, the strength of 
God. 

Gad, fortune. 

Gaius, hospitality. 

Gamaliel, God is recom- 
pensor. 

Gargantura, sleepless. 

Qarnett, fervent love. 

Garrick, fair speech. 

Gavoine, a knight. 

Gedaliah, God is great. 

Gelasius, merry. 

Geoffrey, joyful. 

George, a iiusbaodman. 

Goraint, a br tve knight. 

Gerard, all towardliness. 

Germanus, united. 

Gersliom, a stranger. 

Gideon, a warrior. 

Gifford, surmounter. 

Gilbert, bright as gold. 

Giles, a little goat. 

Gillicolane, brave • atten- 
dant. 

Giotto, gifted. 

Oabbakuk, love's embrace. 
Hadadezer, great strength. 
Haggai, festive. 
Ham, black. 
Hamlet, serene. 
Uannibil, a gracious lord. 
Hanford, dexterous. 
Hans, melodious singer. 
Harold, a champion 
Harran, prosperous. 
Harrison, princely. 
Harvey, noble blood. 
Hnzgael, God sees. 
He her, companion. 
Hector, a stout defender. 
Hegesippus, noble. 
Heinrich, a rich lord. 
Hendrick, noble prinoe. 
Henry, a rich lord. 
Qerbert, a bright lord. 
Hercules, a defender. 
Hereford, able. 
Herman, a mountain. 
Hermenguilo, glowing 

mountain. 
HermeA, mercurial. 
Heredotus, evergreen. 
Hesper, western. 

Didsbury. 



Florus, steady. 
Pormosus, beautiful. 
Portunatus, wealthy. 
Francois, ingenious. 
Franklin, generous. 
Fremiot, glad joy. 
Pulgsntius, resplendent. 

Giovanni, the grace of the 
Lord. 

Glenmore, solitude. 

Qoddard, a goodly dis- 
position. 

Godfrey, God's peace. 

Goliath, an exile. 

Gomer, completion. 

Gongilo, peaceful. 

Gordon, generosity. 

Gotiieb, God's love. 

Graham, a sure defence. 

Gramanthus, hasty tem- 
pered. 

Grant, gracious. 

Gratian, same. 

Gray, mercy. 

Gregory, watchful. 

Griffith, having great 
faith. 

Gulllaume, gallant com- 
mander. 

Gules, honourable. 

G ustavus, grandly displav. 

Guy, the mistletoe shrub. 

Hezekiah, cleaving to the 
Lord. 

Hiawatha, living for his 
people. 

Hildebrand, a commander. 

Hiram, kingly. 

Holbert, gretit strength. 

Homer,disiinguished poet. 

Hophni, strong. 

Horace, light of the sun. 

Horatio, worthy to be be- 
held. 

HortenAius, on orator. 

Howard, in the right 
direction. 

Howell, sound, whole. 

Howick, exultant. 

Hut)ert, a bright colour. 

Hugh, hi^h, lofty. 

Hugo, mind, soul. 

Humbert, domestic peace. 

Humphry, protector of 
the home. 

Hyacinth, a dusky red. 

Hyginus, pertaining to 
health. 

HymeneseuB, nuptial. 

Hypolitus, a ruler. 

A. E. S. 
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Replies. 

All Hallows' Chubch, Stockpobt. 
[1890.] In reply to your querist askiog^ whether at 
aay time a church existed in Stockport bearing the 
above name, I would cei'tainly say no. I am quite 
aware that in the will of Robert Dukinfield, of Dukin- 
fifcld and Portwood, Stockport, and proved in 1546, he 
desired to be *< buried in the choir of All Hallows' 
Church, Stockport." It is easy to see, however, that 
this must have been a mistake, as the only church at 
that time in existence was theo, as now, known as the 
parish church of St. Mary. It would be interesting to 
know whether Robert Dukinfield was in truth interred 
at St. Mary's, as it would tend to clear the matter,and 
net leave it open as to whether some other church was 
meant. A Rsadsb. 



(Queries. 

[1881.] Finis.— When a child I learnt some lines of 

doggerel which cling to me and come fresh to my 

memory each time I see this word "Finis," which 

marked the last page of books printed in the olden 

time. The lines as retained by memory are not very 

dear as to meaning, and I think it very likely that what 

I give are but an imperfect rendering of something 

else. If I am right in my surmise, perhaps some of 

your readers may give the correct interpretation. The 

doggerel was as follows: — 

F for fig 

I for Jig 

N for Niggley Bones 

I for John the Waterman and 

S for Samuel Stones. Simflbx. 

[1892.] Bbakall Hall.— Some tweaty-five years 
ago I remember it was a general custom for the in- 
habitants of Stockport to rise early on Good Friday 
and make a pilgrimage to the fine old hill at Bramall. 
Many times have I gone there, and so common was the 
custom that the string of pilgrims about seven o'clock 
was an almost continuous procession through the 
park. I do not know how old the practice is or why 
it was begun, but I do know that it was, when fine, a 
delightful ramble. In addition to any wild flowers 
we could gather,we always looked eagerly for "palms," 
which grew plentifully on the willows by the brook 
side. Does any connection exist between the old 
custom of gathering palms on Good Friday and this 
old custom? Is the practice still continued on Good 
Friday morning ? 

Wilmslow. Sbmpbb Vebum. 



Saturday, April 11th, 1885. 

litotes, 

Ghbshibb Biblioobapht. 

SBCOND SBBIBS.— I. 

[1893.] It was with no small degree of pleasure that 
I perused the excellent series of papers contributed to 
"Notes and Queries" by "A Cheshire Bookworm," 
having for their subject " Cheshure Authors." Your 
readers are under great obligations to him for having 
thus supplied, as it were, an index of the natives of 
this ceunty of Chester who have made additions— and 
many of them valuable additions—to our literature. 
It is scarcely to be expected, however, that he will 
have chronicled the whole of the authors of Cheshire 
who were native born, and it would be well if such of 
your readers as may come across a name or a book 
that oomes within the meaning of a Clieshire author 
should communicate the fact to Cheshire readers 
through the medium of your columns. Fired by a 
desire to emulate "A Cheshire Bookworm," I send 
you the following list of authors who may be said to 
oome witliia the more comprehensive title given 
above. Tfcey are divided into four classes— the first 
and foremost are jiative authors, one here and thero 
that have escaped the previous writer; seoondt 
the names of writers who have published works re* 
lating to the county, or any particular part of It ; 
third, such as reside or resided within the county 
bounds, not native born, who have written on general 
subjects; and four, books printed in Cheshire r*- 

Alum Thoxas. A doctor of divinity, who wrote 
" Lucianus Monacus de laude Cestrie," being a 
Latin MS. of the thirteenth century descriptiTe 
of the city of Chester, and now in the Bodleian 
Library. 

Allom Thomas. He wrote and published, in 1839, a 
" History of the Counties of Chester, Derby," 
tc, the work being illustrated with engravings 
from original drawings. 

Ambbbson J. P. Author of "The Book of BriUsh 
Topography," pubUahed in 1881. 

Auohincloss J. A doctor of divinity, who wrote on 
"The Sophistry of Mr Paine's «Age of 
Reason,'" and published the same through 
Clarke, of Stockport, in 1796. This divine 
ministered at Tabernacle Chapel, Stockport, 
from 1794 to 1800. 
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Abpland Richabd Brookb. a clergyman who served 
at Duki afield, and who was well-known 
throughout this and surrounding counties. In 
1845 he preached a sermon at Dukinfield on the 
re-epeningof the*' Old Chapel/' and which ser- 
mon was subsequently published under the 
title of "History of the Old Nonconformity in 
Dukinfield." 

Axon Wclliam E. A. A most active living writer. In 
1878 he edited an edition of Nixon's " Cheshire 
Prophecies/' and in 1884 published *' Cheshire 
Gleanings." 

Badesladb Thomas. In 1735 he published an ac- 
count of *' The River Doe and its Navigation." 

BAIL8T John Eqlinoton. A reliable writer on anti- 
quarian matters, and to whom in this direction 
Cheshire ow€ 8 much. He also edits the ^o^a- 
tine UTote Book, 

Baldwin Thomas. A writer known as the author of 
"Airopaidia," containing a narrative of a balloon 
excursion from Chester in 1785, the work being 
published in that city in the following year. 

Bancroft Thomas. Towards the close of the last 
century he was headmaster of the King's 
School, Ciiester, and had for one of his pupils 
Ormerod, the histoiian of Cheshire, who 
subsequently became Bancroft's biographer. It 
was a custom for the scholars to perform classic 
plays, and as aids Bancroft wrote " Prolusiones 
Poeticee," being a selection of poetical exercises 
\n Greek, Latin, and English. It was pub- 
lished at Chester in 1788, being dedicated to 
Bishop Cleaver. Bancroft afterwards became 
vicar of Bolton-le-Moors, in Lancashire. 

Babwick John. A doctor of divinity, and at one time 
chaplain ef Thomas Mortoa, rector of Stockport, 
bishop of Chester, afterwards of Dur- 
ham, and whose biography he wrote. On the 
death of the bishop, at the residence of Sir 
Henry Telverton, Easton Manduit, Barwick 
preached bis funeral sermon. This was subse- 
quently published with the following title ^— 
•* The Fight, Victory, and Triumph of St. Paul 
accommodated to the Right Rev. Father in God, 
Thomas, Lord Bishop of Duresme, in a sermon 
preached at his funeral at Easton Manduit on 
Michaelmas-day, 1659, together with a life of 
the said bishop." London : B. Royston, 1660. 






Ba&low Thomas Wohtington. A painstaking writer 
and collector. In 1853 he began publishing his 
"Cheshire and Lancashire Historical Col- 
lector," but this was discontinued in 1855, on 
the completion of the second volume, and is 
nowa rather scarce work. Among his other 
works mention may be made of his memoir of 
the Rev. Dr. William Broome, about whom in- 
formation was recently sought in these columns. 
This was published in 1855. In 1852 he pub- 
lished in Manchester *' The Mystic Number." 

Bhamont William. A learned and roUable county 
historian, residing at Warrington. Among the 
works by which he is best known are '* The 
Domesday Book of Cheshire and Lanca^ire," 
1863 ; " History of the Castle of Halton and 
Priory or Abbey of Norton," 1878 ; •• A Calendar 
of Ancient Charters, &c., preserved at Eaton 
Hall," 1862; "History of the House of Lyme," 
1876; "History of the Town of Frodsham," 
1881. 

Bhllasis Edwabd. Delivered a telling speech on the 
summing up of the case for the Manchester 
South Union Railway before cemmittee in 1836, 
which was afterwards published. 

Bhlsham T. Known as the biographer of Theophilus 
Lindsay, of Middlewich, in this county, a work 
which was published in 1808. 

BiBCHALL William. Author of '* Reformation of 
Manners, a sermon preached in the Cathedral of 
Chester at the Assizes, March 19, 1722." 

Booth Hxnbt (first Earl of Warrington). His works 
were published in 1694, and consisted chiefly of 
speeches in parliament, political tracts, family 
prayers, and the case of William Earl of Devon- 
shire. As stated previously, he was also auther 
of '* Observations on the case of Lord Russell." 

Booth Gbobob (second Earl of Warrington). Was 
author of " Considerations on the Institution of 
Marriage," London, 1739; and of a letter to the 
writer of ** The Present State of the Republic 
of Letters," 1734, in which he vindicates his 
father from some reflections cast on him by 
Burnet in his " History of our own Times.' 



t9 



BoTDiLL John. A clergyman who published an 
Assize Sermon preached by him in the choir of 
Chester Cathedral in 1707, and entitled ** The 
River of Justice Navigable." 
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Bailbt Pbtbb. Bom at Nantwich and died ia 1883. 
In addition to " Idwal" (a poem connected with 
the conquest of Wales) he wrote ** A Queen's 
Appeal" and "Sketches from St. George's-in- 
the-Fields." 

Ektib Thojcas. a jurist and LL.D.yborn at Mortimer, 
Cheshire, 1758| and died 1791. Ten years before 
his death he wrote " History of the Legal Polity 
of the Roman State." 

BiBKRMHBiLD SiB JoHN. Bom at Northwich 1615 and 
died 1679. His two best known works are " The 
Assembly of Man" published 1662, and ** Mer- 
curius Aulicus" published 1642-45. 

Blackwbll Ebnbst. At one time connected with the 
press of Stockport, where he wrote, in 1883, 
** Booth or the Blue Ribbon Movement," being 
thelifeof R. T. Booth of Blue Ribbon fame. 
Shortly after he left England with tliat gentle- 
man for a tour through the Antipodes. 

BBACKesBUBT Thomas. Author of a poem, *'Tbe 
Explosion," and describing the dreadful catas- 
trophe at Chester in November, 1772. 

Bbadshaw Hbnbt. a native of Chester. Bom 1450 
died 1513. In addition to the "Lyfe of St. 
Werburgh" he wrote the " Lyfe of St. 
Radegunde." 

Bbbbbwood Edwabd. a Chester antiquary, born 
1565 died 1613. His best known works are " De 
Ponderibus et Pretiis Veterum Numorum" 1614, 
and "Inquiries touching the Diversity of 
Languages and Religions" 1614. 

Bbbbbton Owen Salusbubt of Shotwick Park was a 
gentleman well-known in literary circles. He 
was born in 1715 and educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. Was Recorder 
of Liverpool from 1746, bencher of Lincoln^s 
Inn, baron of the Exchequer, Chester, vice- 
president of the Society of Arts from 1765, 
F.R.S., and represented Ilchester in Parliament. 
He died September 8, 1798, aged 84, and lies in- 
terred in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
Amongst his literary efforts mention may be 
made of '* Observations on Round Towers in 
Ireland," *« On a Tour through South Wales and 
Salop," " Accounts of a Discovery of Gold Coins 
at Fenwiok Castle," etc. 



Bbbbbton Sib William. Author of "Travels in Hol- 
land, the United Provinces, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland," the same being published in 1634. 

Bbbbbton William ( Major-General) . Author of " The 
British Fleet in the Black Sea while under the 
command of Vice- Admiral Dundas." Published 
in 1856. 

Bbioht Jacob. A resident of Alderley, and member 
of parliament. A few weeks ago was publijihed 
a volume of speeches delivered by him between 
the years 1876 and 1884, edited by his wife. 

Bbookb Richabd. a resident at Handforth, F.S.A., 
aud an antiquarian of considerable merit. He 
wrote *• Visits to the Fields of Battle in England 
in the Fifteenth Century," the same being pub- 
lished in London in 1857, by J. R. Smith. 

Bbookb Thomas. A clergyman who preached an 
Assize Sermon at Chester, the same being pub- 
lished in Londoa in 1746. 

BbostbbJohn. a printer and publisher in Chester. 
In 1782 lie published ••'A walk round the Walls 
and City of Chester." Also "Holmeiana," or Bio- 
graphical Notices of tliree Handle Holmes from 
1592 to 1688. 

Bbocklbhubst T. Unbtt. a member of the Maccles- 
field family of that name, a colonel in the 
militia, at one time Mayor of Macclesfield and 
High Sheriff of the county. Some two years ago 
he published a volume of travels which was well 
received by the press and the public. 

BucKLBB J. nnd J. C. Publishers of views of Faton 
Hall, Chester, 1826. 

BuLKELBY E. L. W. A Ready Reckoner specially 
arranged for coal and lime merchants. Stock- 
port 1882, Swain and Bearby; "Matilda the 
Fair," a story illustrative of Clieshire History in 
the 14th century;" Cheshire Judges ; "The Peak 
District of Derbyshire," being a paper i«ad 

before the membersof the StockportNaturalists' 
Society 1886, Swain and Bearby. Editor of 
Stockport Advertiser Notes and Queries. 
Calamt Edmund. A doctor of divinity, bom in 1671 
and died in 1732. He wrote the "Nonconformist 
Memorial" containing an account of all Cheshire 
ministers ejected from their livings under the 
Act of Uniformity. The first edition is dated 
1727, and the second 1802. His life by himself 
appeared 1829. 
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Case Thomas. M.A. and rector of Stockport. A 
** Than1s8;'iving Sermoa preached before the 
House of Commons February 19, 1645, for the 
mercy of God in the surrender of the city of 
Gnest(r into the hands of the Parliament's forces 
under Sir William Breretoo," was published in 
London 1646. Case also lield tlie living of S:;. 
Mary Magdal<;ne, Milk-street, London, and was 
a frequent preacher before Parliament. 

Chetham Robbqt Fabbbn. Was son of Jonathan 
Chetham, flour merchant of Stockport, and re* 
coi ved his educ^ktion at the Manchester Grammar 
School and Brazenose College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1809. In 1796 he published 
through J. Clarke, of Stockport, a volume of 
*' Odes and Miscellanies/' and died Jauuary 18, 
1801, aged 23. 

Clabkb Joseph. A well-known Stockport publisher 
in his day. Of the many anonymous works 
i:ssued from his press, mention may be made of 
"A New Exposition of the Revelation of the 
Apostle John," published in 1800 and signed 
J. M. M. D. Supposed to be one John Mitchell. 
"A Collection of Hymns and Antliems which 
have been set to music by various authors" was 
publisliod in 1798. In 1798 he published for the 
aut hors a series of essays published periodically, 
but now collected under the title of "Virtue's 
Friend," etc. 

Clabke Samuel. A learned biographer and active 
puritanical divine of tlie sevenlecnth century. 
He was eight years governor of Sion College 
and two years president, and closed a life of 
piety in 1682, aft r being ejected many years for 
Nonconformity. Was at one time incumbent of 
Sliotwick. His works are "The Marrow of 
Kcclesiasticul History," 4to, publish d in 1649. 
Tliis was the first English collection of 
biograpliy. •* Lives of Sundry Eminent 
Persons," forming thn third volume of the pre* 
cedi- g work, 1682 ; " A Gei oral Martyrolojy," 
1651 ; " An English Martyrology," 1652 ; " Cases 
of Conscience,*' 1659 ; " A Book against Tolera- 
tion, 1675; " Lives of English Warriors," 1671 
"God's judgment," 1673: An English Diction- 
ary under an assumed name, 1670 ; ** A Mirror 

• or Looking Gloss for Saints and Sinners," 1646 ; 

•• The Precedent for Prlncjs,*' 1680; "A Bookol 
Apophthegms," 168 L 



CoBBBT William. Cheshire Abbeys and Priories as 
contained in his ** History of the Protestant 
Reformation in England" published in 1810. 

CoRUY JoHsr. Author of " The History of Maccles- 
field, Congleton, Knutsford, Stockport, and 
Buxton," 1817. 

Collier Joseph. A native of Stockport who pub- 
lUhed a small volume of poems and acrostics. 
He died June 4, 1861, and was interred in SU 
Peter's churchyard, Stockport. 

CowpEB JoH!7. He published '* A charge to the clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Chester," London, 1713. 

CowPEa William. A doctor of medicine who wrote 
a .d published in 1767 *' 11 Penserosoj a Rhapsody 
in St. John's Churchyard, Chester." 

Cox T. Author of a " History of Cheshire" published 
in 1720. 

Ceoston James. A member of the Society of Antl- 
qaaries and author of " A History of Saa^les- 
bury," ** Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and 
Cheshire," *' Historic Sites of Lancashire and 
Ciioshire," 1883 ; " Register of Frestbury Parish," 
1881, etc. 

CuMMiNQS Chables Jambs. A clergyman who 
served at Oheadle and author of a small volume 
of singularly graceful poems entitled ** Mar- 
g<iret and otlier Poems" published in 1871. 

CusT Hon. Sib Edward. Was colonel of the 16th 
Lancers, but chiefly known as Master of Cere- 
monies to the Queen, an ofiice he held for many 
years and relinquished in 1876, when he was 
created a baronet. He died Janujiry 14, 1878» 
having earned literary distinction by a work in 
nine volumes of the ** Annals of the Wars of the 
18ih and 19th centuries" and the "Lives of 
Warriors of the 17Lh century" in six volumes. 

a book-loveb. 

Chesiiibb Undeb trk House of Haitoveb. 

[1891 ] When George the First, who was bom at 
Hanover in 1660, succeeded to the crown of these 
realms in the year 1714, it may be said with some de- 
gree of truth that the British nation then entered 
upon a new f r.i in her history. The Wars of the 
Roses ended i>ractica]ly on the mirriage of Henry 
the Seventh with Elizabeth of York, and upon* the 
death of Queen Elizabeth tlie house of Tuder ceased 
to be. Then came the Stuarts, who, between 1603 
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and the death of Queen Anne in 1714, assumed at 
least the royal succession to the throne, 
to be followed by the HanoveriaBS, who, under the 
provisions of various Acts of Parliament, may be said 
to have been elacted by the people at lari^e to rule 
over us. 

No sooner, however, had George been crowned than 
the Pretender asserted his right to the throne, and in 
1715 the Scottish rebellion, under the Earl of Mar, 
and the English one, headed by the Earl of Derwent- 
water, had both to be put down by the sword, and the 
new English history 1 have mentioned found its first 
chapter in the records of that struggle for the supre- 
macy between the Stuarts and Hanoverian lines. 

Chesbure and Cheshire men played no small part in 
the struggle, and from that time down to the end ot 
1884, a period of one hundred and seventy years, we 
have a chapter of our own in the history of England 
so well filled with local records that 1 have often 
thought it should be written out with more care and 
exactitude than has been done in the past. Mr Orme- 
rod's history of the county will ever remain a monu- 
ment to the great ability and the research he dis' 
played in the preparation of it for the press ; but to 
the general public it is, of course, a sealed book, nor 
does it indeed condescend to notice the many very 
minute records of passing events which in our day 
go far towards making up the history of a particular 
locality. In like manner we have since been enriched 
by the issue of other valuable works upon different 
portions of the county, but until you opened your 
" Notes and Queries " column in the Advertiser we did 
not possess in any local work that I have seen the 
sort of information on county affairs which is so 
much required by the general reader of the present 
day. 

And looking, as I have done, to the wonderful de- 
velopment of the commercial importance of Cheshire 
in the last hundred and seventy years ; its canals, its 
railways, its mills, and new towns; its churches, 
chapels, and schools, reading-rooms, literary and ar- 
tistic institutions ; the multiplicity of its local news- 
papers, and the general indication we see all around 
us of a growing culture among all classes, I would 
respectfully suggest that some portion of the Adver. 
iiser should be devoted eTory week to a precise and 
continuous record of events, and things which 
have occurred in Cheshire since the ascension of the 
house of Hanover to the throne down to the close of 



the year 1884 In short a popular history of the 
county, in chronological order, as between 1714-1884, 
that would, when completed, become a handy book of 
reference accessible to the people at large. Let mo 
give you a single instance of local history in which we 
all take a very warm interest, whatever our party 
views may be. The extension of the franchise to 
every householder in 1884, coupled with the pro- 
visions of the Seats Bill, will practically have settled 
the entire question of the representation of Cheshire 
in Parliament for some generations to come, and of 
course every reader of your paper will watch with in- 
terest the result of the contests which will immediately 
arise under the provisions of these two measures; but in 
the first year of George I. this great county was le- 
presented in the House of Commons by two members 
only— viz., Sir George Warburton, of Arley, and the 
Hon. Langham Booth, and so matters continued until 
the Reform Bill of 1832, when the county was divided 
into two ; afterwards it was divided into three, and 
now it will be still further divided into ** electoral 
districts," based as much as possible upon population. 
But if we want to see when and how these changes 
were brought about, and the result of them, or to as- 
certain something about the lives, character, &c., of 
our represoutatives, we sometimes find it difficult to 
get at the information requir d, whereas all theee 
changes and the persons affected by them would fill 
up their proper places in the history I am aczious to 
see published, and every man would know where to 
go to for the knowledge he was in search of with the 
certainty of finding it. The same remark applies, of 
course, to the boroughs within the county ; to the 
municipal authorities within it ; in short, to all the 
local incidents which bear upon the history of the 
shire. 

I could multiply instances to show both the ne- 
cessity existing for such a work and its unquestionable 
utility when published, but I have said enough already 
to indicate my meaning, and in conclusion I can only 
hope that the matter will be taken up by some com- 
petent person as soon as possible, and that it will be 
welcomed by all classes in e county. 

— Rbdwabdb. 

The BOggeeUon of oar oomspQiident is a yrj TalnaUa tins, and 
one ' hat we should ha «> beeo ghtd to have seen oartied iaio d- 
feot long ago Some two jiars siaoe, liiweTer. we commenced 
making and oollatiug uo ea on oonul^ matters for oar own ass, 
bat h(Be iDoreased lORuoh an ext«nt, thai towards the end ot 
last year we decided to let the MS form the nadens of come 
SQch history as is shawd jwed fori h bj oar oonespondenl. 0am 
side'iDg the mass of material to be dealt with howerer, some 
little time must elapse bef«re wo shall be able to plaoetbe first 
imtudmcnt before oar riaderr.— Sn. N ft Q. 
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Satttbdat, April 18th, 1885. 



]lSi,otes. 



The HiSTOJiT of Didsbubt Chubcs. 

[1895.] In accordance with the notice given last 
week the followin^r is the first instalment of the 
accountoftli is ancient fabric, being the notes used 
by the Rev. G. Dunlop>Smith, vicar of St. James's, 
Didsbury, in his lecture delivered in that village at 
the beginning of the year. 

The first thing to be noticed was the orthography 
of the place-name. The village had been known by 
the names of Dedsbury, Didesbury, Diddesburie, Dyd« 
dusburye. Duddesbury, Ditesbury, Dadsbury, and 
Dizbury. The last syllable of the word ** bury " 
means a fortresi or fortified town of which a 
Saxon warrior Dids or Diddus was owner or chief. 

In 1248 during the reign of Henry III.. Dids- 
bury was owned by Matthew de Hathersage. 
In 1313 it was transferred to Lord de 
la Warre. Phis state of things continued till 
1578 when the manor of Manchester was trans- 
ferred to Sir Nicholas Mosley, whose family had long 
been known in the neighbourhood, and it added to his 
influence as a landed proprietor by his becoming lord 
of the manor, of which Didsbury formed a part. 
Gradually the township was sub-divided and 
came into the hands of smaller proprietors. 
Among these were Alexander Barlow, who came of an 
ancient family of Ghorlton and Sir Ralph Longford. 
They had a contest as to their rights on the moors of 
Barlow and Didsbury, and in 1578 Sir Edmund Traf- 
ford prosecuted two men at Lancaster for trespass on 
Didsbury Moor. 

Didsbury warmly espoused the case of Charles I. in 
contrast to most other townships of Manchester. This 
arose probably from the influence of Sir Edward 
Mosley of " Ye Hough," at whose house the royalist 
general, Lord Strange, was a guest during the siege 
of Manchester in 1642. In the next year, on the re- 
treat of the royalist party from Wigan, a slight skir- 
mish took place at Didsbury, when *' a certain tall 
young gentleman was ebliged to force his way through 
the midst of forty clubmen, who laid at him with 
clubs, and yet could not bring him to dust." A 
rumour gained credence that this was Gharles II., but 



this turned out to be false. In 1642, while the eontett 
was still pending, the graveyard of Didsbury became 
the burial place of several royalist officers who were 
killed in the siege. 

Didsbury Ghurch is the most ancient of aU the 
chapels in the parish of l^anchester, founded it is sup- 
posed about 1235. At first, probably, it was only a 
private chapel for the use of the lord of the manor or 
other persons, but would gradually increase in size and 
importance as others were allowed to worship therOf 
until in 1352 it became a parochial chapel. In this 
year a commission was granted by the Bishop of Lich- 
field for the consecration of the chapelyard of Dids- 
bury for the burial of such as died of pestilence there. 

There is a tradition that the materials of the first 
church were the remains of the old church in St. 
Mary's Qate, Manchester. In 1620 it was entirely 
rebuilt of stone, and it was probably at this time that 
the tower was first added, the style being that 
known as the debased, because inferior to 
the style before it. The plan shows the nave to 
have been 45 feet by 34 feet, the chancel 24 feet by 
24 feet, and tower. Both on the north and south sides 
of the nave there were two plain squared windows » 
and on both sides towards the west end a doorway. In 
1770 the chancel was rebuilt, and in 1791 galleries 
were placed on both the north and south sides of the 
nave, one having previously existed at the west end. 
In reply to a query in the Jfanehester City UTews in 
November, 1882, as to which part of the church waS 
the oldest, Mr John Baird,of Didsbuiy, furnished the 
following particulars : — *' The documents about Dids- 
bury are disappointingly few, and nearly all are found 
in Booker's History. He refers to tradition in this 
neighbourhood, an entry of which was made in the 
church books 100 years ago by one of the clerks ( Wood), 
that the materials of an ancient church In Manchester 
were carted to Withington Green, and then brought by 
Didsbury people to build a chapel. The stones thus 
obtained, I believe, form the chief part of the struc- 
ture, extending from the tower to the end of the 
circular pillars in the present Parish Ghurch of Dids- 
bury. The circular form of pillars and semi-circular 
arches point to a period anterior to the date of the 
tower (1620), and points to the 13th century for its 
style, and with walls 3^ feet thick, outside odd pieces 
of stone, and inside filled with rubble, show that it 
was erected by ruder hands and more limited means 
than those which built the solid uniform masonry o 
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the tower." In 1865 the north-eest, north-weit, end 
•oath*eeet entranoee were doeed, and one krge 
entrance was made through the tower at the west end. 
During the thorough reetoration of the church at this 
time considerable alterations were made both inside 
and out. The outer walls were recased with stone, the 
old square windows were reknoved, and an east win- 
dow by Waites of Newcastle was added. Aboye, in 
the centre of the window, are the figures of Christ 
and the four Evangelists ; below, the Cruciflxion,and 
St. Peter, 8t. Paul, St. James, and Thaddeus, with the 
Intimation that it was presented by John Moss, Joseph 
Bull, and William Hobbs, Anno Domini 1856, W. J. 
Kidd, derk, rector, J. M. and J. B., churchwardens. 

On the east side of the tower is the date 1820, and 
the initials W. B. One historian states that these 
are the initials of the builder ; but Mr Baird, in a 
letter to the Stoi^rt Adveriiger in March, 1888, says 
the idea is not correct either as regards the builder or 
the erection of the tower, as he had seen the man who 
cut those letters that morning. He explained that in 
1842 the church underwent alterations, and the tower 
was re-pointed. To do this workmen were slung in 
baskets over the parapet. As a youth this man was 
employed one day during the dinner hour, when he 
conceived the idea of cutting his initials, and did it 
before he could be prevented. His name was William 
Benshaw. 

On a stone on the north side is the inscription : — 



youths of different ages. There are inwriptioafl^ 
which read as follows:— 



8bIM:FOUN 
▲M : WID : DIBS 




KH:BSQ:aEGB:Kft 
FATBON :BABONJR 
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There were two private chapels, one on the north 
Ade at the entrance of the chancel, known as the 
Barlow Chapel, and the burial place of the Barlows, 
an influential Roman Catholic family of Chorlton. 
The other was on the south-east comer, where the 
Mosley monument now stands. The upper arch has a 
full length figure of Sir Nicholas Mosley in his robes of 
office as Lord Mayor of London, a scarlet cloak edged 
with ermine. The two side arches on the right and 
left have figures of two ladies in Elizabethan dress» 
■aid to be the two wives of Sir Nicholas. The centre 
space below has four male figures kneeling, one of 
some years, bearded ; the other three appear to be 



This Is in memory of Sir NiolidUl KoMley. Kat , 
Ltrd Major of London, who di«d ISth of 0eo«mlMr, 1611, of thi 
■S» cf S5, an i IjeCh hen tntemd. 

MMsarttiWhifcbroks^hia Ant wife, bj whoa ho had aiz 
■ni two dsaghtexs. 

Kllaaboth, hig Moood wife, at whoaa eosb thij monanant 
stod, djed wiUi)at laaae. 



There are also other inscriptions of his sons. 

After the Collegiate Church or Cathedral at Man- 
chester, Didsbury Church is the most ancient ecclerisfr 
tical foundation in the parish of Manchester. It dif« 
fered from all other chapels in the parish in having 
from very early times a certain independent jurisdic- 
tion, subordinate to the parent church of Manchester, 
but with a freedom from control they did not possess, 
being but chapels of ease. It had a district in whidi 
the resident curate had exclusive authority, though 
part of the parish of Manchester, being a parochial 
chapel or reputed parish of itself. It was dedicated to 
St. James as far as can be ascertained, although Canon 
Baines claims that it was originally named St. John's. 
In favour of S^. James being the patron saint there is 
the fact that the village rush-bearing is held on the 
6th August, which answers to the 25th July in the old 
style, and the wake is held on the following Sunday j 
and two or three succeeding days. This illustrates I 

the uniform connection between the annual festival of - 

■i 

a village and its patron saint day. The wakes always 
being held on the anniversary of the consecration of 
a church, and the church always consecrated on its 
patron saint's day. It was remarkable that three 
other of the oldest churches in the Blan- 
chester parish are also dedicated to 8u 
James — viz., Birch, Gorton, and Denton. It 
Is well known that the ancient limits of the dis- 
trict belonging to Didsbury Church were wide, includ- 
ing Didsbury, Withington, Burnage, parts of Heaton 
Norris, Ruaholme, and Chorlton, and it is intereeting 
to trace the gradual development of the parochial 
system in Didsbury and the sub-divisions as the popu- 
lation increased. Didsbury Church is assuredly 
venerable in its age and descendants. The following 
are the particulars and dates of the sub-division of the 
parish of Didsbury : — 

1285 Didsbury parish partitioned from that of Man- 
chester and the church built. 

1553 Chorlton parish was the first to be carved 
out of the parish of Didsbury. The next 
was in 
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J 680 beioff the parish of Birch. This parinh was 
also fiubseqoently divided, forming in 

1846 Trinity, Roaholme. and in 

1846 St. John's, Longsight. The next re» 
arrangement was in 

1765 when Heaton Norris was formed. This 
also was again diyided, out of it being 
formed in 

1846 the parish of Christ Church, Heaton 
Norris, and in 

1850 St. John's, Heaton Mersey. In 

1860 Levenshulme; and again in 

186S Reddish. The next was a division 
from the parent church in 

1841 for St. Paul's, Withington, and in 

1858 Barlow Moor. 

The population within the limits of the Didsbury 
Ciiapelry in 1704 was about 540. In 1857 it was over 
19,000. 

The earliest approach to an endowment fund for 
Didsbury was at the close of the 16th century. It 
was stock given by various persons and at difiFerent 
times, the interest from which was applied for the 
support of the curate, supplemented by the voluntary 
•fferings of the parishioners. In 1618 the wardens 
** agreed by better sort of inhabitants that Mr Rycroft 
should have £17 a year for his wages besides his pro- 
vender oats ;" but small as the sum was it was as un- 
certain as the voluntary offerings through the 
dishonesty of the holders of stock. In 1652 formal 
presentments were made that *' John Blemeley hath in 
his hand thirty shillings, for which we know not 
when hee payd any interest." Another memorandum 
stated that ** Alexander Walker hath in his hand fifty 
shillings, the interest whereof he hath not payd many 
yeares neither will renew his securities, ye former se- 
curities being dead." In 1704 the annual value of the 
living was certified at £5 48, being the interest of £104 
left by several benefactors ; the voluntary offerings 
the same year amounted to £10, making a total of £15 
4s. In 1726 a benefaction was received of £200 from 
Lady Ann Bland, increased by a further £200 from 
Q.A.B. In 1758 Mr Richard Broome gave a sum ef 
£200 ; also £200 by Q. A.B. This made £800, and in 1760 
the Flixton property was bought for this sum. In 
1792 £200 more was given by Q.A.B. In 1850 a par- 
sonage house was built on land belonging to Mr James 
Heald, of Parrs wood, the cost of which was £1200. 
£500 of this amount was from the endowment fund 
ef the chapel, £255 from local subscriptions, the re- 



mainder being made up by the patron and his family* 
Until the beginning of last century the patronage was 
vested in the wardens and fellows of Manchester. In 
1726itbecametheproperty of Lady Ann Bland, and 
remained in this family till 1775, when Ann Bland sold 
the advowson to Mr William Broome, of Didsbury. 
In 1792 it was re-sold to Mr J. Newton, ; in 1829 to 
William Newhall, and in 1840 his son (the Rev. 8, 
NewhaU) sold it to Thomas Darwell, father of J. Dar- 
well, who was the patron in 1857. 

The curates of the church had been as follows : 

1720. Thomas Wbiobt (who, as a correspondence 
with the Bishop of Chester shows, was of alitigioua 
spirit). He was unfortunate from the first, his history 
beginning with a humble submission to his diocesan: 
'* Forasmuch as I, Thomas Wright, clerk, did perform 
the service of the Church of England without the 
licence of the Right Rev. Father in Qod, Francis, Lord 
Bishop of Chester, I do hereby acknowledge my 
offence, and am heartily sorry I did anything to incur 
the displeasure of my honourable diocesan ; but for- 
asmuch as it was not done in contempt, but through 
ignorance, &c., I, therefore, hope your lordship will 
pardon me, who from henceforth promise to be your 
lordship's most obedient, dutiful servant." His stay 
was under two years. He failed, and was probably 
starved out. 

1721. Rev. Faancis Hoopbb, who was also libra- 
rian of Cheetham Library, Manchester, held the 
curac^rin 1721. In 

1726 Rev. Robbbt Twttobo was nominated by 
Lady Ann Bland. He was a native of Didsbury ; des- 
cended from a Royalist family of the township. He 
died and was buried at Didsbury. In 

1746 the Rev. Wiluam Twtfobd was nominated by 
Sir John Bland to succeed his father, and held the liv- 
ing of Didsbury for nearly 50 years, and died there. 
In 

1795 the Rev. J. Kbwton succeeded him, and he^ 
too, died and was buried a*i Didsbury. He was in 
turn succeeded in 

1807 by the Rev. John Oatliff, who in 1804 
became rector of St. BCary's, Mancheater. He died in 
1843, at the age of 80 years, having resigned the 
curacy of Didsbury in 

1840, in which year the Rev. Williah John Kidd, 
incumbent of St. Matthew's, Manchester, received his 
nomination thereto from Mr Thomas DarwelL Mr 
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Kidd held the living of Didsbuiy for forty years, and 
was Buooeeded l^^the preflent rector, Rev. C. Dunlop- 
Smith. 

Tlie regieters begin in 1561, and are for the most 
part in a good state of preeervation. The following 
are eztracte therefrom :^ 

1591. May 9th, baritd, Anne, wife of Thonaas Woodd, 
derk of Didsbury. 

1605. Buried, Thomas Blomely, ye younger, from 
pestilenoe. [several others from same cause, 
though Didsbury suffered but slightly compared 
with Manchester, where one-fifth were cut off.] 

1642. (September.) At this tyme was civill and 
bloodye wars between King Charles and his Parlia- 
ment, and Manchester was besieged the 25th of this 
month, and this book was plundered byT. W., 
which caused this blank from September, 1642, to 
February, 1643. 

1642. Mr Thomas Hebblethwaites was buried at 
Didsbury the 28th day of September. This gentle- 
man came against Manchester, and was slaine at the 
siege there, and was brought to Didsbury to be 
buried, and was buried by Mr Turner, school- 
master. 

1661. Buried, James Hudson, of Heaton Norris, who 
was supposed to be above six score years eld. 

1672. November 16, collected at Didsbury for a fira 
within parish of St. Aldates, in the suburbs of our 
University and city of Oxford, the sum of 3s. 

1728. January 13, buried, Thomas Chorlton de 
Qruodey, Gnindey Hill, Heaton, who left £4 per 
annum to Didsbury Church for ever ; to be given in 
bread by the churchwardens each Sunday to such 
poor persons of Heaton, Didsbury, Withington, and 
Burnage, as come to Didsbury service, and 20s per 
annum to the school for ever, payable out of ye 
land at Grundey Hill. 

From a long list of wardens from 1613 to 1856 it 
appears that (in 1701) John Didsbury and (in 1746) 
James Didsbury were churchwardens. 

The following are a few extracts from the chapel- 
warden's account :— 

■ d 
1645. Paide for the pewter basson to baptiz 

children in 3 5 

1645. Paide for ye directorie instead of book of 
Common Prayer for W. Bradshaw, minister. 

1659. Paide for a dial 6 

Paide to W. Hunt for fitting the head of 
cross for the dial 6 



1671. Spent in goeinge to visit thealehousea 

at several times with the assistants 2 

1673. Spent at Chedle Boate i 6 

1679. Paide for the Wollen Acte 

1679. Spen^ in a treat of our parson on Cbrist- 

mas Day o 4 

1704. Paid when we went to Manchester 

about changing the bells 1 6 

1706. Paid to Manchester Churchwardens for 

change of bells £20 2 

1798. Spent when Thomas (Hmett b^ged ye 

com. cann i 6 

1712. Spent on Ciiristmas day with a strange 

parson i 9 

1736. Gave to Withington Rush Cart 2 

1746. Paid for hay for parson's horse 8 

„ Spent when the young parson (R. W. 

Twyford) began to preach 2 

In 1702 a question arose as to re- casting 
Manchester Cathedral bells, one or more 
being cracked. The inhabitants of Dids- 
bury chose some of the old Manchester 
bells and gave part of their peal and £20. 
But in 1727 the whole peal was re-cast. 
The following are the inscriptions upon 
each: — 

1. Let us ring for ye Church and ye King. 

1727. 

2. Pro.^perity to all our benefactors. 1727. 

3. Lady Ann Bland and Sir John, her son, 

benefactors. 1727. 

4. Robert Twyford, minister. 1727. 

5. William Twyford and Thomas White- 

legg, churchwardens, 172i7. 

6. Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester, cast 
us all. 1727. 

Building new chancel, kc^At a vestry meeting 
held AprU 10th, 1871, the rector in chair, the report 
from the committee appointed in February was read, 
in which it was stated that the rector had received 
from Miss Baines au offer to erect a new chancel at 
her own expense. The rector accepted the generous 
offer, subject to the approval of bishop and 
parishioners. The committee submitted plans which 
they believed would make Didsbury Old Church one 
of the neatest and most comfortable churches in the 
neighbourhood. It was agreed that the rector and 
wardens should apply for a faculty. The following 
gentlemen were the parties to whom the faculty was 
granted, and also formed themselves into a building 
committee:— Rev. 0. Atkinson, Messrs R. Lee, W. 
Humphries, J. Sewell, T. H. Neville, and George Peak. 
At the Raster vestry at the following year the fQlk>w- 
ing balance-sheet was presented :— Contributions, 
£804; church collections, £69; interest, £1; iota], 
£875 Is lOd. This amount was spent, leaving a 
balance of £5 odd. There were besides special offer- 
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ingBof stained glass windowsi the pulpit, the font 
cover, &c. 

No account of Didsbury Parish Church would be 
complete without some reference to its derks. As is 
shown by the gravestones in the churchyard, this o£Elce 
remained in the hands of one family for over 250 years, 
as the following extracts will shew :~ 
1591. Thomas Wood, clerk, buried. 
1651. Thomas Wood, clerk about 00 years, burled. 
1681. William Wood, clerk SO years, buried. 
1717. Thomas Wood, clerk 36 years, buried. 
1746. Thomas Wood, clerk SO years, buried. 
1790. William Wood, clerk 44 years, buried. 
1805. James Wood, clerk 15 years, buried. 
1839. Thomas Wood, clerk 34 years, died. 

Abchbishops of Gantbbburt. 

[1896.] The following is a list of the archbishops of 
Canterbury sioco the foundation of the see in 602 
A.D. Some, I believe, were natives of Cheshire, and 
several were translated from the Chester bishopric. I 
should be pleased if some reader of your Notes and 
Queries would indicate such prelates, giving such data 
in each case as will support the claim :~ 

602-606. St. Augu£tine. 

606-619. St. Lawrence. 

619-624. St. Mellitus. 

624 630. Justus. 

631-653. St. Honorius. 

655-664. Adeodatus (Deusdedit). 

668-690. Theodore of Tarsus. 

093-731. Berhtaald. 

731-734. Taltwine. 

735-741. Nothelm. 

741-758. Cuthbert. 

749-762. Bresgwine. 

763-790. Lambert. 

790-803. Ethelheard. 

803-829. Wulfred. 

829 Fleogild. 

830-870. Ceolnoth. 

870-889. Ethelred. 

891-923. Plegemuna. 

923-92<5. Ethelm. 

928-941. Wulfelm. 

941-958. Odo. 

959^988. St. Dunstan. 

988-989. EthelgtoT. 

990-995. Sigeric. 

995-1006. Elfric 



1006-lOlL 
1013-1020. 
10201038. 
1038 1050. 
1060-1052. 
1052-1070. 
10701089. 
1093-1109. 

1114-1122. 
1123-1136. 
1139-1161. 
1162-1170. 

1174-1184. 
1184-1190. 
1191. 

1193-1205. 



1206-1228. 

1229-1231. 

1238-1240. 

1240-1270. 

1272-1278. 

1279-1292. 

12931313. 

13131327. 

13271333. 

1333-1348. 

1348-1349. 

1849. 

1349-1366. 

18661368. 

13681374. 

1375-1381. 

18811396. 

1397-1398. 

1398. 

1399-1414. 

1414-1443. 

1443-1452. 

1452-1454. 

14541486. 

1486-1500. 

1501-1503. 

1503-1532. 

1533-1556. 



at.' Elphage. 
Elfstun. 
Ethelnoth. • 
Sr. Eadsige. 
Robert of Jumi^ges. 
Stigand : deprived. 
St. Lanfranc. 
Anselm. 

(See vacant five years.) 
Randulphus de Turbine. 
William de Ourbellio. 
Theobald. 
Thomas 4 Becked : murdered. 

(See vacant.) 
Richard. 
BUdwin. 
Reginald Fitz-Joceline. 

' (See vacant.) 
Hubert Walter. 

[Reginald the Sub-Prior, and John 
Grey, bishop of Norwich, were suc- 
cessively chosen, but set asida] 

Stephen Langton : died July 6. 

Richard Wethersted. 

Edmund de Abingdon. 

Boniface ef Savoy. 

Robert Kilwarby. 

John Peckham. 

Robert Winchelsea. 

Walter Reynolds. 

Simon de Mepham. 

John Stratford. 

John de Ufford. 

Thomas Bradwardln. 

Simon Islip. 

Simon Langham. 

WiUiam Whittelsey. 

Simon Sudbury : beheaded. 

William Courtenay. 

Thomas Fitzalan or Arundel 

Roger Walden: expelled. 

Thomas Arundel : restored, 

Henry Chicheley. 

John Stafford. 

John Kemp. 

Thomas Bouchier, 

John Mortoo. 

Henry Deane or Denny. 

WiUiam Warham. 

Thomas Cranmer : burnt. 
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1556 1568. 
1559-1575. 
15761588. 
15831604. 
16041610. 
16111633. 
16381645. 

16601663. 
16631677. 
16781691. 
1691-1694. 
16951715. 
1715-1737. 
1787-1747. 
1747-1767. 
1757-1768. 
1758-1768. 
1768-1783. 
1783-1805. 
1805-1828. 
18281848. 
18481862. 
1862-1868. 
1868-1882. 
1882. 



Reginald Pole. 
Matthew Parker. 
Edmund GrindaU 
John Whitgift. 
Bichard Bancroft. 
George Abbot. 
Willand Laud: beheaded. 

(See vacant 16 yean.) 
William Juxon. 
Gilbert Sheldon. 
William SancrofU 
John Tillotson. 
Thomas Tenison. 
William Wake. 
John Potter. 
Thomas Herring. 
Matthew Button. 
Thomas Seeker. 
Frederick Gornwallis. 
John Moore. 

Charles Manners Sutton. 
William Howley. 
John Bird Sumner. 
Charles Thomas Longlcgr. 
Archibald Campbell Tait. 
Edward White Benson. 



Q. 0. 



MOBBBALBT : ITS HiSTOBT. 
(No. 1866.) 
[1897.] lo one of the epitaphs quoted bj Mr Bow- 
land there are several mistakes, some of them, per- 
haps, merely printer's errors. I believe the following 
is a correct copy of the inscription on the grave- 
stone :— 

ReraftT'4 

(f Life ken iB laid 

Elisabeih Simeoek, 

a tinuoaa Maid, 

a Marj for Piety, 

a Martha for IndiuFfiy, 

a Doreae for Oextedty, 

and a Diaoa for Ghaetitj. 

bora atDabb'd hedge 

hi Mobberlej. 

iDtorred Vobmary 

the 2Sd. 1760. a«ed 

87. 

Left 

Fifty Pound to the Poor. 

The principal errors in Mr Bowkmd's version are the 
substitution of * Dora ' for * Dorcas,' and * Charity ' for 
* Chastity,' which spoil the sense of the lines in which 
they occur. G. H. H, 

Timperley. 



SatubdaTi Apbil 25th, 1885. 



Chsshibb Bibuografht. 

sbcond sbbibs.— 11. 

[1898.] The folk>wing is a continuation of the 

bibliography of the county of Chester :~ 

DuoDALB GiLBBBT. Author of a work entitled the 
** Particulars of the Trial and Execution of 
Elizabeth Caldwell, Jeffrey Bownd, Isabella 
Hall, and Geoi^ Ferneley for Poisoning Thomas 
Caldwell in the county of Chester." Published 
itil604. 

DoKiNFiBLD JosBPH. A Nonoouformlst ministering at 
Whitby, and afterwards vicar of Felix Kirk, in 
the same county. He is known as the author 
of a scarce work entitled *< The Great Work of 
the Gospel Ministry." It is dedicated to Sir 
Robert Dukinfield, his half brother. He died 
AprU 5, 1739. 

Babwaxbb J. P. Author of " East Cheshire, Paat and 
Present," in two volumes, published 1877-801 

Eaton Bichajkd. He published a ** Sermon preached 
at the funeral of Thomas Dutton of Dutton." 
London 1616. 

Eobbton Fbancis Hbmbt. Compiler of various 
authentic evidences tending to illustrate the 
life and character of Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
John Egerton, bishop of Durham, and Francis 
Egerton, third Duke of Bridgewater. ' 1812. 

Eobbton LiBUT.-CoL. A " Glossary of Words used in 
the Dialect of Cheshire." 1877. 

ELLB3KBBB, Eabl OP. Author of " The Pilgrimage," 
and other poems. 1856. 

Fbaenelby Fbank. " Lyrics of Life," a poem. Stock- 
port, 1878. 

Fbbnlbt John Dtson. A promising youL^ Stock* 
portonian, living in the first half of the present 
century. He wrote « A Letter to F. A. PhiUps 
on the Corn Laws ;" •• Why Methodists cannot 
become Churchmen;" «An Address to the 
Operatives of Stockport;" ••An Appeal to 
Blanufacturers;" ••The Officeof Sunday Schools,' 
etc. Mr Femley died in 1846, aged 29, a tablet 
being placed to his memory in Tiviot Dale 
Chapel, Stockport. 
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Fwaxn HmiBT. At one time bishop of Chester, who 
died in 1662. In 1642 he wrote <* Resolving of 
Conscience,*' and in 1647 ** Episcopacy and 
Presbytery." 

FiNHRT L A. A trustworthy antiquarian, living at 
at Macclesfield. Among his many literary 
efforts may be mentioned his ** Notes on the 

* Antiquities of Macclesfield." Published in 

1871. 

FiNNBT SAinrBL. Author of '* An Historical Surv^ of 
the Parish of Wilmslow," 1785 ; *• Memoirs of 
the Family of Finney of Fulshaw," 1787, etc. 

FiSHWiCK LiBUT.-CoL. Author of many works, one 
being ''Lancashire and Cheshire Church Survey," 
1879. 

Fooa Pbtkb Walkssk, of Stockport. Author of 
''Elemenia An|(elicana, or the Principles of 
English Grammar." Published in 1792-6 by 
Clarke, of Stockport. 

FoBSTBR Joseph Bin yon. Late of Ford Bank, Bowdon, 
who died in 1883. He wrote a pamphlet ** On 
Liberty ;" also one ** On Freedom of Thought 
in the Society of Friends." He was editor of a 
monthly magazine, The Manchester Friend, which 
continued for about two years. 

Fbtxb Alfbbd. a Yorkshireman residing at Wilmslow. 
Among the publications to which his name is 
affixed are, the article on " Sugar," in lire's 
Dictionary ; *' Some Peculiarities of the Vital 
Statistics of the Society of Friends;" "A New 
Form of Floating Lightships;" "Postal Reform," 
etc. 

Fbtbb Alf&bd C. a Doctor of Philosophy and M. A., 
and son of the above. He is known as the 
author of *'Cuthbehrt of Lindisfarne ;'> 
''Aidan, the Apostle of the North ;" "Harold 
and the Months ; *' English Fairy Tales ;" *• Vic ;" 
etc. 

FuLLBB Thoicas. An eminent divine and biographer. 
In his '* History of the Worthies of England." 
are described some thirty eminent Cheshire 
men. 

Gaskzll MbEl, wife of the Rev. W. Oaskell, of Man- 
chester, and author of " Mary Bdrton," a story 
of Manchester operative life some fifty years 
ago ; also " Cranford," said to be a description 
of provincial society as seen at Enutsford. 



Gastbbll Fbancis. a noted bishop of Chester, who 
wrote ** Notitia Cestriensis," the most reliable 
history we have of the diocese of Chester as it 
existed in his day, giving particulars as to the 
condition of the churches, value of the livingSg 
together with an approximate idea of the popa- 
lation of the districts they served. 

Oatliff Jahbs. a clergyman who wrote in 1820 
" Cheshire Full Moon," etc. 

Qdsbon a. C. Writer of '* Everyday Life of a Country 
Gentleman of Cheshire in the 17th Century," 
and an account of the li e of " Colonel Henry 
Bradshawe of Marple " in 1863. 

GowsB Dr. Who in 1771 published a volume entitled 
a *< Sketch of the Materials for a New History 
of Cheshire." 

Gribn Hbnby. Author of "Enutsford: Its Tradi- 
tions and History," published in 1859, and 
several other things. 

Gbbhn Noah. A Unitarian minist'T and a scholar. 
He wrote "Emblems of Geffrey Whitney of 
Nantwicb," published in 1864. When first 
known to the writer he was serving at Mottram- 
in-Longdendale. 

Gbio Edwabd Htdb. A captain in the volunteers, 
who published in 1879 an exquisite little 
volume having for its title "A Catalogue of 
British War Medals, Crosses, and Decorations." 

Gbbg Robbht Htdb. The head of the family of 
Gregs of Styal, and formerly M.P. for Man- 
chester, who wrote "Observations on the 
Round Towers of Ireland," published in 1824. 

Gbbq William Rathbonb. A noted essayist and 
writer on political economy. In 1851 he wrote 
" The Creed of Christendom ;" also " Enigmas of 
Ufe," published in 1873 ; " Literary and Social 
Judgments," 1862; "Mistaken Aims," 1876;" 
and " Rocks Ahead," in 1874. 

Gbihdon Lbo H. a journalistic veteran and an un- 
doubted authority on botany. Amongst his 
many efforts mention may be made of " Country 
Rambles," being rural wanderings in Cheshire. 

Gbundt John. Who wrote a critical pamphlet, being 
"An Examination of Mr Badeslade's New-cut 
Canal," a work published in London in 1736. 

Hanshall — Known as the writer of a " History of 
the County Palatine of Chester," published at 
Chester in 1817. 
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Hall Jaxbs. Writer of the " History of the Town 
and Parish of Nantwich," a work already com- 
manding enhanced prices. It was published in 
Nantwich in 188S. 

Hkhnbothah HsNBr. A surgeon, J. P., and P.B.A^. 
He is a native of Stockport, and has 
taken part ia its local government for more 
than a quarter of a century, and his "Stockport : 
Ancient aod Modern," published in 1877, et seq , 
will ever remain a standing monument to his 
industry. 

HiLSBT Thomas. A barrister-at-law, and editor of 
Ormerod's " History of Cheshire," published in 
1882. 

HamNowAT Joseph. Who wrote a ** History of the 
City of Chester," published in 1881. 

Hbnat BIatthew. The noted divine and com- 
mentator, who -published in 1726 *' A Sermon 
Preached at Chester on occasion of the opening 
of the New Meeting House there August 8, 
1700." 

HawHT S. H. Author of a small volume of poems 
entitled *'A Note Book of Wealth and True 
Wit," published in 1851 by Siddeley, Knutsford, 
but ** not to be hi d of those who all Books sell, 
but of the author M.R.C.S.L., at his snug cot- 
tage opposite Mere HalL" 

Hbtwood Thomas. A Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, who edited " The Diary of the Rev. 
Henry Newcome," the eminent Non-conformer. 

HiBBBBT Hbnbt. A leamod divine and author, and 
a descendant of the Hibberts of Marple. He was 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Hull, whence he 
was ejected in 1600. In 1662 he was appointed 
vicar of St. Olaves, and a prebendary of St. 
Paul's six years later. He is known as the 
author of the*' Waters of Marah," published 
1654 ; " Begina Dierum," 1661, and ** Syntagma 
Theologicum," 1662. He died in 1678 

HiCKLiN John. He wrote ** Chester Cathedral: Its 
History," in 1846. 

HiNDB William. An eminent Puritan preacher and 
theological disputant, who served at Bunbuzy 
from 1602 to 1629. He wrote and edited many 
works, but is best knowa as the author of the 
« Life of Bruen." 

HoDBON G. Author of '* Strictures on the Unitarian 
Creed," published in 1701. 



Holland Hbnby. An authority on agricultoral mat- 
ters. In 1808 he pabUsbed « A General View of 
the Agricalture of Cheshire." 

Holland Robbbt, of Frodsbam. As an indefatigable 
antiquarian and botanist he is well known. In 
his « Glossary of Words used in the County of 
Chester" his friends will recognise the persever* 
ing, painstaking collector of "auld wari** 
Ungo in this county. It forms one of the series 
of •* Original Gtossaries" issued by the English 
Dialect Society. Published in 1884. 

HowABD J. J. Author of the " History of the HeUby 
Family." Published in 1868. 

HowBLL James. A Border poet of the 17th century. 
Amongst his effusions is a poem " Descriptive of 
the Gardens, etc, at Dutton Hall, Cheshire." 

HowsoN J. S. The present dean of Chester, and a 
much admired writer in the magazines of the 
day. In 1875 he published a volume entitled 
** The River Dee : Its Aspect and History." 

HuLBEBT Ckablbs: Author of a volume on " Cheshire 
Antiquities," published at Shrewsbury in 1838s 

Hume Abbaham. A learned Scotch divine and anti« 
quarian. Araong<?t his works is a volume on 
•' The Antiquities found at Hoy lake in Cheshire," 
published in 1847. 

HuMTEB Thomas. At one time vicar of Weaverham. 
and distinguished by no ordinary literary at- 
tainments. He published two volumes of ser- 
mons, and was author of ** Observations on 
Tacitus," 1752 ; '« An Account of Earthquakes," 
1766; "Reflections on Chesterfield's Letters," 
1776, and many other works. In 1774 he was 
afflicted with blindness, and employed himself 
in educating pupils. 

Htde Edwabd. Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chan- 
^ cellor of England, and a descendant of the 
Hydes of Norbury, in this county. He wrote 
many works, but his moffnum opus was his 
•* History of the Rebellion and Civil War," one 
of the best histories In our language. He was 
also author of "Characters of Eminent Men in 
the Reign of Charles I and II." 

Htde Henby. Second Earl of Qarendon and son Of 
the above. Author of several works in addition 
to a continuation of his father's great work on 
the Rebellion. 
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IiiLmoB R. Author of **The Life and Writings of 
Lieutenant B. UlidgOi of Cheer Brook, Wynbun- 
bury," published in 1710. 

Ingham Alfrbd. A Cheshire resident, and a living 
journalist connected with the county press for 
a quarter of a century. His "History of 
Altrinchamand Bowdon/' published in 1879, has 
already become a scarce work. 

JOSBPH H. S. One of the chaplains at Chester Castle. 
In 1853 he wrote and published a volume of 
** Memoirs of Convicted Prisoners at Chester 
Castle." 

Law Grobqb Hbnb7. A bishop of Chester, who in 
1818 published " A Sermon preached at Chester 
on the Death of H.R.H. Princess Charlotte." 

Lamb Hgbacb. A native of Stockport, who was 
second wrangler at Cambridge in 1872. In 
1880 he published through the University Press 
*' Hydrodynamics, a Treatise on the Mathemati- 
cal Theory of Motion of Fluids." 

Lbb Samuel. An authority on Cheshire history, and 
best known as the auth< r of *' Chronicon 
Cestrense." As he states in his introduction, he 
was of Chesliire parentage although born in 
London, where his father was a hab-rdasher* 
He was educated at Oxford, where he took M.A. 
in 1684. In 1686 he went to New England, but 
returned in 1691. The vessel being captured by 
a French privateer he was taken to Si. Maloes in 
France, where he died, and was buried at 
Christmas the same year near the river in that 
city. 

Lamoland William. A native of Cheshire, born at 
Cleobury Mortimer in 1332. His "Vision of 
Piers Plowman," a satirical poem in alliterative 
verse, reveals the hatred inspired in the labour- 
ing classes against their employers. Langland 
died in 1400. Some authorities state hi» name 
to be Langley. 

Lbioh Chablbs. Eminent as a surgeon and natuialist. 
In 1700 he published his "Natural History of 
Lancashure, Cheshire, and the Peak of Derby- 
shire." 

Lkoh John. Author of "Lays and Legends of 
Cheshire." Manchester 1878. 

Lbxgh Pbtba. In 1831 he published " The Music of 
the Eye, or Essays on Architecture." In a foot- 
note is added that the profits "Shall go towards 
a fund for building a church at or near Torking- 
ton in the parish of Stockport, Cheshire." 



Lit J. Author of the " Religious Life and Death of 
Mary Ratcliffe, of Chester." Published in 1640. 

Llotd W. a clergyman who preached and published 
the " Funeral Sermon of John Wilkins, bishop of 
Chester," 1672. 

Ltsons David and Samdbl. Both born at Rodmarton 
in Gloucestershire, David acquiring fame as a 
clergyman and topographer, and Samuel be- 
coming equally famous as an antiquary, hifl 
works being accounted splendid at the present 
day. In 1806 et teq they published conjointly 
their "Magna Britannica" in which Cheshure 
forms a conspicuous part. 

Mainwarikg Matthbw. Author of " The Honour of 
True Love and Knighthood." Published in 
1621. 

Maflbtoft John. A clergyman who preached and 
published in 1756, " A Sermon in aid of Chester 
Infirmary." 

Mabbiott William. In 1810 he wrote and published 
through Dawson, of Stockport, his " Antiquities 
of Lyme." 

Maimwatt. g. w. Author of "Collections for a 
Genealogical account ef the Family of Comber- 
bach." Published in 1866. 

Mabtin William. A F.L.S. who published at Maccles- 
field in 1809 his " Knowledge of Fossils." 

Mabtindalb Adam. A Cheshire clergyman who pub- 
lished " Divinity-Knots Unloosed, or a cleare 
Discovery of Truth" in 1649. 

Matbb Josbph. Author of a work entitled " Arming 
of Levies in the Hundred of Wirral," published 
in 1859. 

Mbldbum John. For twenty-eight years he was 
minister of Hatherlow Chapel, near Stockport, 
where he died in 1814. In 1796 he published 
through Clarke, Steckport, "The State of 
Religion," and in 1807 issued two volumes on 
the " Incarnation of the Son of God." 

Mbllob Mabt E., of Wilmslow. In 1877 she pub- 
lished, through Messrs Swain and Beorby, of 
Stockport, a small volume entitled " Isidore and 
other Poems." 

MiLMBB William. The clergyman who preached the 
"Sermon at the Consecration of Sir William 
Dawef , Lord Bishop of Chester," the same beiag 
published in London in 1708. 
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MiNBHALL Randal, Author of ** Antiquities ooncers- 
ing Chest lire,** written in 1591. 

MOBBis John W. Autliorof a very useful "Charta 
Keligiorium" containing much useful informa- 
tion. He ministered at Dean Bow Presbyterian 
Chapel forty years ago, and lies interred there. 

UoxmoR W. W. In 1847 he published a " HUtory 
of the Hundred of WirraL" 

MOBTON Thomas. A famous divine who became 
rector of Stockport and bishop of Chester. In 
1618 he published ** A Defence of the Cimrcti of 
England" and signed " The. Gestrens." He was 
also author of twenty other works all of which 
are noted in " The Life of Bishop Morton" by 
his chaplain Dr Barwick. 

Manonall Richmal, Daughter of James Magnall 
and Richmal, his wife, was born in Manchester. 
She died on the 1st of May, 1820, at Crofton 
Hall, in the West Riding of Yjrkbhire, where 
she kept her school, and was buried in Crofton 
churchyard. Her only connection with Stock- 
port or Cheshire is that her sister married Mr 
William Coppock, of Stockport, and that Joseph 
Clarke, of 21, Little Underbank, Stockportt 
printed, in 1800, the first edition, publitthed 
anonymously, of ** Historical and Miscellaneous 
Questions for the use of Young People " (now 
known as Mangnall's" Questions "),and in 1805 
for Longman, Hurst, Hees, and Orme,of London, 
*' Half-an-H«ur'8 Lounge ; or, Poems by Bichmal 
Mangnall." 

MOOBB Fbancis, of Wilmslow. He has done much in 
the way of working up the history of his native 
parish, and has published several small things, 
among them being a " History of Lindew" in 
1872. 

NiooLS WiLLiAH, rector of Stockport in 1694. He was 
a scholar, as is proved by his works, which he 
found time te write, netwithstanding the 
troubled times in which he lived. The two best 
known are " On the Invention of Letters ** (De 
Literis Inventis) in six books, published in 1711, 
and seven books concerning** First Principles" 
published in 1717. 

NicssoN Chablbs. a native of Buncom, and con- 
nected with the local press. Has published 
" An Historical Account of Runcorn," and is the 
writer of ** Historical Sketches of Buncom," 
** History of the Bunoom Parish Church," and 
" Bunoom Churchyard Elegies." 



Niohtinoalb Josbph. Published a little pamphlet, 
now very rare, entitled ** The Election, a Sa- 
tirical Drama, in three acte, as lately performed 
with unbounded applause at the Theatre, Mac- 
clesfield." Stockport, 1804. It related to a 
very violent contest which took place in Mac- 
clesfield in 1804 for the elec'ion of Becorder, the 
candidates being Mr J. Harriot Boe, and the 
Hun. James Abcrcrombie. Mr Roe being elected 
by only a few votos out of a burgess roll of 271. 

NnoN William, or Robbbt or Anthont. Many are 
the versions that have been put forward respect- 
ing this native, who as born in 1566, and died 
in 1622. By one authority he is said to 
have been an illiterate idiot and author of cer- 
tain prophecies which at ore time received 
much credence. The first could scarcely be, if we 
are to acc-pt another authority, which gives 
him as the author of some six or eight works, 
in apdicion to the" Cheshire Prophecies." These 
are entitled "The Black Year," 1606; "The 
Christian Navy," 1602; "The Dignity of Man,' 
1612; •* Eliza's Memorial," 1603; *« London's 
Dove" (t.«. Robert Dove), 1612; "Oxford's 
Triumph," 1605; ''Scourge of Corraption," 
1615; and*' Strange Pootpost," 1613. 

Obxbbod Gbobob. Bom in High-street, Manchester, 
in 1785 ; died at Sedbury Park, in Qlcuoester- 
shire, 1873. His early education he received at 
the hands of the Bev Thomas Bancroft, head- 
master of the King's School, Chester, finishing 
at Brazenose College, whence he took M.A. and 
D.C.L. The work by which ho is best known, 
•'The History of Cheshire," will, it may very 
safely be said, not only for ever endure exclu- 
sively in connection with his name, but rank 
for ever far above all present or future 
histories of this couuty. It was commenced in 
1813 and finished in 1819, when the author was 
thirty-four years of age. As might have been 
expected of one of his years and taste, he after* 
wards wrote numerous papers, chiefly on 
genealogical subjects. The following is a list of 
his other works :— ** Arderne of Cheshire, and the 
Ardens of Warwickshire," 1843; ** British and 
Boman Bemains," 1852 ; *< Line of Earthquakes 
caUed Ofifa's Dyke," 1858; '< Miscellanea Palft- 
tina," 1851 ; " Parentalia," 1851 ; <* The Stanley 
Legend," 1889; •• Stringulensia," 1841. 

A BOOK-LOVBB 
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All Hallows Chubch, Stocxpobt. 
[1899.1 Seeing a query in your columns on the 
ftbove subject, together with a reply from *' A Beader," 
I would ask your inseilion of the following partica- 
laiB gleaned from Heginbotham's Stockport: Ancient 
and Modem, At one time there were four priyata 
chapels withifi the walls of the Stockport Parish 
Church, each known by a distinctive name, thus the 
Dukinfield family, of Port wood and Dukinfield, owned 
one, which was called All Hallows. Here it was that 
the Robert Dukinfield desired to be buried. J. P. 

DiDSBUBT ChuBCH. 

[1900. j My attention has been called to the interest- 
ing account you have published in the supplements 
of your two last editions of the Advertiser of the 
history of Didsbury Church and its yard, where my 
good father was for many years c'iurch warden in the 
former, and now rests at peace in the latter. It may 
interest some of your readers to know the names of 
the persons referred to by initials, and also some inter- 
esting facts concerning them. The churchwardens in 
1856, J.M. and J.B., were John Moss, of the Elms, Dids- 
bury, and Joseph Bull, of Voltigeur House, Didsbuiy, 
who each gave £100 as th( ir first contribution towards 
the rccasing of the church with stoue and its thorough 
restoration. They two, also, with William Hobbs, 
gave the wind ow which was proposed by my mother, 
Catherine Moss, the money being collected by her. 
My father and Mr Bull readily agreed, but Mr Hobbs, 
who was a very careful but good old soul, stood out, 
until mother, getting rather vexed, said " You ought 
to consider it a privilege, Mr Hobbs, to be allowed 
to contribute to such a work." He at once 
replied '* I really did not see it in that light, and I will 
Joyfully pay my third share." My mother^s portion 
to the good work was the starting of a subscription for 
a new organ with £20, and working on the ladies' 
committee to make up £300 for that object. 
I have often looked at the inscription you mention, on 
a stone on the north side of the tower, and facing the 
k>dge gates to mother's present residence, from whence 
the letters and the date, Anno 1620, can be distinctly 
seen, and wondered how it was that no antiquarian 
bad troubled to decipher them for the benefit of the 
cnriouF in such matters, especially as the only two full 
words, patron and baronet, could not have belonged 
to a Moseley, as they were only knights. 



Ic is very strange and very sad to think of .the per- 
sistent ill-luck that dogged the footsteps in after life 
of the rector, W. J. Kidd, and his two churchwardens, 
almost from the day that the church was re-opened. 
The former had an only child, a son, who, when he ar- 
rived at manhood and was happily married, was 
shortly after called to his long rest ; the fattier meet- 
ing with a shocking death at the Didsbury Railway 
Station. Then J. B., being in the iron trade, was one 
amongst the many who were ruined by the Bessemer 
process of smelting pig-iron, revolutionising that 
trade ; while J. M., who was called on very short 
notice to his grave in the churchyard ten years after, 
must have lost, in various ways, over £10,000 a year 
for years, as everything he touched went wrong, and 
who died more from a broken heart at the treatment 
he received in his later days from those who had 
eaten and drank their fill at his hospitable table, than 
from the cold he caught ; yet such as Bradlaugh can 
hardly do wrong. J. Moss Flbtchbb. 



[1901.] Relievo, oB Relief-ho !— There is a game 
still played by boys, but much more in vogue thirty 
years ago than now, which is, or was called ^ Relievo, 
or Relief-ho !" deserving of some attexpt„to find its 
origin The game is played by sides being chosen^ 
and one party elects to defend the prison or goal, and 
capture any of the opposite side who come within 
certain, defined lines. When a capture is made the 
prisoner is taken into the goal, a space previously 
agreed upon where he remains until one of his party, 
by a rush ever this space, and at the same time shout- 
ing '^ relievo " liberates the prisoner who makes off 
and joini his *' side." I have an idea that this is a 
relic of very old times, when daring acts of chivalry 
were accounted sufficient to ransom prisoners. I have 
heard the game called " prison bars." It would be 
interesting to know whether it is confined to these 
parts or not. I do not remember hearing anything of 
it in the South of England. The sides would each 
consist of from six to ten players. Wm. Babsfobd. 



AN AKTIQUABIAN. 

An antiquarian is commonly a clever fellow enuff, 
who can see no value in an iron kittle until time has 
made it werthless bi knocking a hole in the bottom of 
it — Joih BUlingn 
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Satueday, Mat 2nd, 1885. 



Sib Thomas Salusbttby's " Histobt of Joseph." 

[1902.] It is pleasing^ to notice how Cheshire authors 
and Cheshire books are beingbrought under observation 
in "Noted and Queries." The labours of other men, who 
descended from Cheshire sires, may I hope be occa- 
sionally mentionod in your columns ; and, inasmuch, 
as I have just found in my own collection a very 
notable litle book with the following title— "The 
History of Joseph ; a poem written by Sir Thomas 
Salusbury, baronnet, late of the Inner Temple, London ; 
printed by Tiiomas Harper, for Roger Ball, and are to 
be sold at his shop at the signe of the Golden Anchor, 
in the Strand, neere Temple Barre, 1636." I send a 
notice of it to you. Dr Bliss has written this note on 
a fly leif attached to the volume—** When I printed 
Salusbury's life in the Athense, Oxon, I searched every- 
where for a copy ot this extremely rare poem, but 
oould only find the same seen by Wood in Jesus 
Library, which wanted the title; consequently the 
date was not filled up, see A.D. iil., 56. Since that 
time a copy has come to tne Bodleian amongst Mr 
Malone's books, and I have now been fortunate enough 
to purchase the present, which is perfect, and a better 
in point of condition than Malone^s." The copy now 
before me, therefore, once belonged to Dr Bliss, and it 
is I admit a fine copy, though not to be compared in 
tallness with a perfect one at Mr Salisbury's library, 
Chester, and which came out of the Lleweni Library 
when Lord Kirkwall got the estate. The 
volume is dedicated — "To my Honoured Grand- 
mother, the Lady Middleton late wife to 
the right worshipful! Sir Thojias Middle- 
ton, knight, and Alderman, sometimes Major of the 
City of London ; " and that is followed by commen- 
datory verses by (1) D. LI. Dr. J. C; (2) T. Bayley, 
articum magister; (3) Jo. Salisbury, sen.; (4) Jo. 
Salisbury, jun. ; (5) T. LL, articum magister; (6) E. 
M. The work itself consists of thirteen chapters on 
— ^The Dreamer ; The Prisoner ; The Soothsayer ; The 
Courtier; The Steward; The Freeman; The Pledge; 
The Discovery ; The Meeting ; The Piirchase ; The 
Blessing; The Prophet; and. The Funeral. It is 
admirably written, and does honour to the author. As 
to the author himself I find this note on a fly leaf—" The 
anther of this rare book was the eldest son of Sir 



Henry S^isbury, the first baronet of Lleweni and 
Berain. He was a gentleman commoser of Jesus 
College, Oxford ; and on the death of his father, in 
1632, he succeeded to the title and estates. He repre- 
sented the county of Denbigh in Parliament, was an 
ardent supporter of the royal cause, in the Civil Wars, 
and was with the king at Oxford in 1642, when he was 
created a D.C.L." He died in 1643, when his son, a 
child in his tenth year, succeeded him as Sir Thonoas 
Salusbury, the third baronet ; and, oddly enough, I see 
he was made an Alderman of Denbigh in 1653, befor§ 
he toas ofnge ! I say so, for according to Mr William's 
" Records of Denbigh " he was only born on the 8th 
of June, 1634. He must have died young, for bis 
brother, and heir. Sir John Salusbury (the fourth 
baronet) was chosen an Alderman of Denbigh in 1654, 
and he s ems to have been an active local man, down 
to his death in 1684, when the baronetcy expired, and 
the est-vtes of Lleweni and of Berain, passed to his 
sister, and heiress, Hester Salusbury, who through her 
marriage to Sir RobertCotton,ofCombermere, carried 
them to that fami'y. Did the baronetcy really expire 
with Sir John ? This is doubted by some, and this 
doubt has arisen from a passage in a letter written to 
Sir John Maynard of Walthamstow, [who had married 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton], by 
Sir Thorn 13 Silusbury, on the death of his father in 
1632, in which he objects to go abroad "being the onlye 
hope of the direct line of my house, having no more a 
hopefull successor, may it please God to call forme, than 
Robert Salsbrie, one whose di solute life hath mide a 
scorn to his countrie." We may admit that poor dear 
" Robin," was a wild shaver, and a bit of a republican ; 
and probably Kot at all cut out to keep up the honours 
of his house. He, however, emigrated to the new 
world, and founded a family there, but though he was 
at the time " heir " to the estates, he was certainly not 
heir to the baronetcy, for his kinsman Sir Henry, was 
the ^r5t baronet. Our American cousins, however, 
have spent some money in trying to prove the con- 
trary ; but the fates have been against them, and are 
likely to CDntinue so for all time, so far as " Robin's " 
line is concerned. On the other hand, it is said, Sir 
Henry had a son Edward, who folbwed the fortunes 
of Robin, accompanied him to America, and married 
there; and although, it is said, by members 
of the family that he had pre-deceased his father, 
there are some "trifles light as air" to the oon* 
trary, and if the Americans are really bent upon secur- 
ing a baronetcy only, for the estates passed in proper 
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succession to the Cottons, thej had better address them- 
selves to Edward's line, and drop "Robin " altogether^ 
Whatever may happen in this particular, the honoured 
name of Sir Thomas Salusbury will live in the book 
now under notice, and indeed he was so fine a character 
in every way, as to make his name historical in the 
Welsh records. Gladwyn. 

Chbsteb: The Gk)LDBN City. 
[1903.] The story ^hich has been told of how the 
loyal capital of our notable county came to be 
designated in the lobbies of the House of Commons as 
" The Golden City," carries its own moral with it ; but 
when we look back upon the loDg and glorious history 
of Chester, we may well feel that there are few places 
in England to be compared with it ; for even London 
itself owes far more of its historic greatness to the en- 
terprise of the world, and to ita good fortune as the 
metropolis of the nation, than it d>09 to the native 
genius of its sons, or to the prowess and the gallintry 
of the Cockneys themselves. By the force of circum- 
stances the Thames worked wonders for London, all 
the prido and consequence of the court added to its 
importance as the centre of our national life ; wh^ireas 
the old border city of Chester was so placed upon the 
waters of the Dee as to sec her up as a mark for 
Cambrian hostility, and she had to depend very much 
upon the C-jstrians themselves for defence in every 
hour of her sorest need. That self-reliant chipter in 
her h'Htory was crowned in the diys of the Civil War, 
for altliough she was surrounded on every side by 
hordes of RopubMcans, and had within her own walls 
some traitors, she held fast to her sovereign lord, aud 
suffered the worst of privations in defence of the Royal 
cause. Fittingly then does the oldest son of the 
Sovereign bear the honoured title of Earl of Chester* 
and it may be that in this particular she may not 
inaptly have been designated •' The Golden City," for 
she comes very near to the throne itself, and carries 
down in that way the distinction attached to the 
old Palatinate from the Conqueror's time to this very 
year of grace a.d. 1885. 

The great seige of Chester, that so many writers 
have dwelt upon, had a side which has cot been suffi- 
ciently noticed — viz., the secret negotiations carritd 
on between the Earl of Glamorgan and the Irish, 
where one side alleged the king had entrusted the 
earl with powers which enabled him te bargain away 
OUT liberties and our religion to the Papists in con- 
sideration of the raising of an Irish army to support 
the Royal cause in opposition to the Parliament. 



Chester was the principal centre in that part of the 
country where Charleslooked to for support. Is it true 
that when Lord Byron heard of the Glamorgan nego- 
tiation his heart was turned against the King ? Did 
he and his army believe that Charles had empowered 
the Earl to enter into the Irish treaty, and that he was 
therefore a traitor to his country ? The king, for 
reasons of State, emphatically denied that he had em- 
powered the Earl of Glamorgan to enter into any anti- 
English treaty with the Irish; but if we read the 
history of the period between the lines, there is too 
much reason to fear that the Protestant Royalists mis- 
trusted the sovereign with cause, and it may be that 
this very mistrust had something to do with the 
Cheshire declension, which is said to have become so 
marked soon after the report of the Irish treaty had 
gained currency in the county. And there is one 
other feature in connection with this matter which ia 
worthy of notice. In Lancashire, and in Shropshire 
the king had a great Catholic following, whereas in 
Cheshire the bulk of the Royalists were very ardent 
Protestants. That was the case also on the northern 
side of the Principality, and we may say, therefore, 
altogether apart from sectarian prejudices, Lhat the 
** golden " character of Chester — as a great Royalist 
centre —is not undeserviog of fame ; for, after all, its 
loyalty was based upon a love for liberty, an affec- 
tionate regard for the Protestant faith, and upon the 
strongest conviction that a Commonwealth was not 
well suited to the wants and requirements of the 
English people. If some well informed locil writers 
would devote special attention to this phase in the 
history of the seige of Chester, I think we might in 
that way gain far more information about it than we 
now possess* Redwabde. 

Thb Lanouaob of Nambs. 



[1904.] The following 

meaning of male names : — 

lago, treachery, 
lagoo, a boaster. 
Ibzan, splendid. 
Icarius,a husbandman. 
Icelos, agreeable. 
Ichabod, where is the 

glory ? 
Idas, a companion. 
Ignatius, flre or zeal. 
Ignaz, a light. 
Immanuel, God with us. 
Jmri, projecting. 
Ingraham, angelic purity. 
Iphiclus, strong. 
Iphis, powerfuL 



is a continuation of the 

Ira, watching and waiting. 
Irenaeus, a peacemaker. 
Isodore, firm. 
Isaac, laughter, 
Isaiah, God is helper. 
Ischyrion, inflexible. 
Ishmael, God is hearing. 
Isidor, obedience. 
Israel, who prevails with 

God? 
Ithamar, sacred trust. 
Iva, the sky. 
Ivanhoe, a bold warrior. 
Ivar, a warrior. 
Ivy, fidelity. 
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Jabal, moving. 
Jabez, height. 
Jabin, intelligent. 
Jacincth, purple. 
Jacob, a pupplanter. 
Jairufl, Qod enlightens. 
James, supplanter. 
Jannee, magician. 
Japheth, the extender. 
Jaqaee, stratagem. 
Jasius, a prince. 
Ja8mine,enduring memory 
Jason, healing. 
Jasper, a precious stone. 
Jean, the grace of the 

Lford. 
Jedidiah, beloved of the 

Lord. 
Jehoshaphat, Ghnl is judge. 
Jehu, Jehovah is here. 
Jeiel, God snatches away. 
Jephthah, an opposer. 
Jeremiah, God is high. 
Jerome, holy name. 
Jesse, Je>iovah exists. 
Jethro, pre-eminence. 
Joab, fatherhood. 
Job, mourning. 

Eadmiel, God, the prim^ 

val. 
Kasimer, making happy. 
Kaspard, a treasure. 
Eedar, powerful. 
Keliak, God is light. 
Kemuel, God has raised 

him. 
Kenelm, faithful friend. 
Kenneth, a leader. 

Laban, glorious. 
Lactantius, a conqueror. 
Laertius, incapable. 
Lafayette, in the crucible. 
Lamartine, innocent 

mirth. 
Lambert, fair lamb. 
Lamech, overthrower. 
Lamorack, deep. 
Lancelot, noble knight; 

or little lance. 
Lara, distinguished 

teacher. 
Latinos, concealed. 
Laurence, crowned with 

laurel. 
Lantaro, urging to victory. 
Lavaine, the right 

humour. 
Lazarus, destitute of help. 
Leander, courageous man. 
Lee, gentle beinff . 
Leigh, wayside beauty. 



Joel, acquiescing. 

John, the grace of the 

Lord. 
Jonah, a dove. 
Jonathan, the gift of the 

Lord. 
Joscelin, just. 
Joschim, valiant. 
Joseph, addition. 
Josephus, same. ' 
Joshua, a saviour. 
Josiah, God supports. 
Josias, the fire of the Lord. 
Josserand, a saver of life. 
Jotham, God is perfect. 
Jovita, having life. 
Juan, light at last. 
Jubal, mnsic. 

Judah, praising the Loid« 
Jade, same. 
Jules, conquerer. 
Julian, soft-haired. 
Julius, same. 
Junius, younger. 
Justice, justice. 
Justin, same. 
Juvenal, youthful. 



Killam, well tried; 
Kilmicbel, beautiful crag. 
Kinnon, affection. 
Kish, bow, power. 
Kohath, assembly. 
Koliab, voice of Jehovah. 
Korah, baldness 
Kormak, not obedient. 
Ewasind, a strong man. 
Kyran, voice of the soul. 

Lepidus, pleasant. 

Leporello, agile. 

Leo^, the joy of the house. 

Leslie, a lespee. 

Lestp.r, Lustrous. 

Levi, joined. 

Lewis, defender. 

Lindley, linj^fuist. 

Lindsay — Lindsey, chief- 
tain. 

Linus, plaintive. 

Lionel, a little lion. 

Livias, living, lively. 

Llewellyn, hon-like. 

Lochinvar, a bold horse- 
man. 

Longinus, a foreigner. 

Lopez, imaginative. 

Lorenzo, a benefactor. 

Loretto, holy pilgrim. 

Lothian, a yeoman. 

Louis, for the people. 

Loyola, greatdlscemment. 



Lemuel, a pure character. 
Lennox, chieftain. 
Leo, lion. 
Leogaire, kingly. 
Leolin, lion-hearted. 
Leon, strong. 
Leonard, like a lion. 
Leenidas, courafeeus. 
Leopold, defender of the 
people. 

Machaon, warlike. 

Madeod, bold leader. 

Mahmond, illustrious 
prince. 

Malachi, a prophet. 

Malcohn, kingly. 

Malo, good, but unfortu- 
nate. 

Manco, son of the sun. 

Mundamin, maize. 

Manfred, noble manhood. 

Manue), God with us. 

Marcellus, celebrated. 

Marco, a clincher. 

Marcus, a defender. 

Marms, great victor. 

Mark, a hammer. 

Marmaduke, a gallant 
knight. 

Marraion, a noble lord. 

Maro, valour. 

Martin, martial. 

Marvin, more wine. 

Mathuselus, long life. 

Matthew, a scholar. 

Matthias, same. 

Maurice, offspring of a 
Moor. 

Max, strength. 

Maximilian, the greatest 
worker. 

Mavta, determined. 

Mela, a traveller. 

Melancthon, a black flower 

Melchior, mild and gentle. 

Meletines, a defender. 

Melville, happy state. 

Melvin, joyous. 

Menander, a truly brave 
man. 

Kaaman, pleasant. 
Nadir, bright rising star. 
Nanor, a conqueror. 
Nawadaha, a musician. 
Napoleon, a lion from the 

forest. 
Narcissus, stupefying. 
Nathan, a giver. 
Nathaniel, the gift of God. 
Nazarius, humble. 
Nehemiah, God is comfort. 
Neil, chief. 



Lucanus, censpicuoos. 
Lucerne, life. 
Lucian, shining clear. 
Ludus, shining, 
Lucretius, enlightened. 
Ludim,a bowman. 
Ludwig, a good leader. 
Luke, light-giving. 
Lyeurgus,a wolf hunter. 
Lyman, purity. 

Menetius, warlike. 

Menippus, a good horse- 
man. 

Mentor, great wisdom. 

Meredith, roaring of the 
sea. 

Merlin, a sparrow hawk. 

Metacom, haughty. 

Methodius, a contriver. 

Micah, powerful. 

Michael, who is like GK>d. 

Miguel, Godlike.ll 

Mifesius, agreeable. 

Millard, a grinder. 

Milo, friendly. 

Milton, coloured red. 

Mimas, a mimic. 

Mirando, delight of my 
life. 

Montague, a lord. 

Montezuma, magniflcent 
reiffn. 

Montfort, chivalry. 

Montreville, subbme]^ 

Mordaunt, dauntless. 

Morgan, a mariner. 

Monty, in the right way. 

Morris, hope 

Mortimer, ever living. 

Morton, unsatisfied. 

Moses, drawer out. 

Mozart, immortaL 

Muca, ardent lover. 

Mudjekeenis, a warrior. 

Mungo, mixed. 

Murillo, rippling water. 

Mutius, silent. 

Myron, myrrh. 

Myrtillus, adorned with 
myrtle. 

Nicholas, one of the people 
Nioodemus, a conqueror 

of the people. 
Nicander, a quarrelsoaie 

person. 
Nigel, good attendant. 
Nile, thunder shield. 
Nimrod, valiant. 
^ inian, far-sighted. 
Ninus, % king. 
Noah, peace, rest. 
Noel, Christmas. 
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N6inoriDa,brou£[ht out of 

jealouBj. 
Nemorino, despairing. 
Nennius, a singf r. 
Nereos, a sailor. 
Nestor, a Greek. 
Nial, one of the nine. 

Obadiah, the servant of 

the Lord. 
Obed, serving. 
Octavius, the eighth. 
OdenatuSj a prince of 

Palmyra. 
Oded, ailing. 
Odin, a king. 
Odinns, flourishing. 
Olen, a destroyer. 
Oliver, peaceful, serene. 
011am, counsellor. 
Oluf, a brave horseman. 
Omer, magician. 
Omri, God apportions. 
Onesimsu, profitable. 
Onesiphorus, bringing 

profit. 
Oppins, a citizen. 
Orand, a good hearer. 
Orchamus, hard liearted. 
Orestes, wild, fierce. 
Orient, the rising sun. 

Orison l^^^^^'y- 

Paconius, a peacemaker. 
Palamedes, a Grecian 

chief. 
Pamphilus, a friend of all. 
Paris, a Trojan prince. 

Didsbury. 



Nola, unwilling. 

Norbert, cold, bright. 

Norman, one bom in Nor- 
mandy. 

Notburga, undecided. 

Numantla, deprived of 
liberty. 

Orlaado, counsel for the 
land. 

Orodes, a prince of Par- 
thia. 

Orpheus, a poet of Thrace. 

Ortogtoine, prudent,ser6ne 

Orvifie, serenity. 

Oscar, warrior. 

Osceold, suffering chief. 

Osiris, an Egyptian di- 
vinity. 

Osmon, great sect. 

Osmund, protection of 
God. 

Osseo, a magician. 

Oswald, inlet of a house. 

Othniel, God is force. 

Otho, a Roman emperor. 

Otis, quick of ear. 

Ottaor, activity. 

Otto, a mountain. 

0^dius,}*^^^P^*^ 
Oweenee, the faithful. 
Owen, well descended. 

Philander, a friend of man 
Philip, a lover of horses. 
Phineas, oracle. 
Phoebus, the sun. 
Phygellus, an exile. 

A. £. 0. 



Have the courage to tell a man why you refuse to 
lend him your money. 

Have the courage to cut the most agreeable acquain- 
tance you have when you are convinced that he lacks 
principle; a friend should bear with a friend's infirmi- 
ties, but not with his yioes. 

Have the courage to show your respect for honesty, 
in whatever guise it appears, and your contempt for 
dishonesty and duplicity by whomsoever exhibited. 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes until yoa 
can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and propriety 
to fatfhion, in all things. 

Have the courage to acknowledge your ignorance, 
rather than to seek for knowledge under false pre- 
tences. 

Have the courage, in providing an entertainment 
for your friends not to exceed your means. 

Have the courage to insure the property in your 
possession, and thereby pay your debts in full. 

Have the courage to obey your Maker at the risk of 
being ridiculed by man. Rectus Capitis. 



COUBAGB IN EVBBT-DAT LiFB. 

[1905.] *' Moral Courage" was printed in large 
letters and put as the caption of the following items, 
and placed on a conspicuous place on the door of a 
systematic merchant in New York for a constant refer- 
ence thereto : — 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while you 
have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to speak your mind when it is 
necessary that you should do so, and hold your tongue 
when it is prudent that you should do so. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend in a " seedy" 
coat, even though you are in company with a r:ch one 
and richly attired. 

Have the courage to own you are poor, and thus 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you refuse to 
credit hisi. 



William Bedford. 
[1906.] Mrs Thomas Fielding, sister of the late 
William Bedford, writes from Milford, Illinois, to give 
further particulars respecting her brother, and to 
return thanks for the kind mention made of him in 
[1880] Notes and Queries. She states that his father, 
Matthew Bedford, was born at Clayton West, and 
came while a young man to Stockport to learn how 
to weave, and married, as stated, the daughter of a 
soldier named Rosser. William Bedford was bom 
while they resided on Lancashire-hill, on the 18th of 
January, 1811. Two years after this event Matthew 
Bedford, in consequence of bad trade in Stockport, 
accepted the offer of a situation in a tea store at 
Leeds. The concern failed in a few months, and 
Matthew Bedford, being unable to pay coach hire, 
walked to Stockport, a distance of forty miles, himself 
and his wife each carrying a child, and the father al y> 
leading William by the hand. 

Matthew Bedford became, after this, overloeker and 
manager of Mr John Howard's mill at Hyde, where 
William was a piecer when very yeung. In 1829 
Matthew Bedford returned to Stockport. He was 
manager of the weaving and dressing at Mersey Mills ; 
his son William was first assistant overlooker, and 
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then a dresser. Mrs Fielding farther says that neither 
her father nor William attended the meeting at the 
Norfolk Arms. The latter would have done soi but 
his mother, being very ill, requested him to remain 
with her, and he did so. 

William Bedford, at the age of twenty, married 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Richard Wood, of Stockport* 
and sister of Mr John Wood, who died recently at 
Gale Green. 

In 1845 or 6 William Bedford moved to Dukinfield, 
and began to write his poems. In 1847 and two fol- 
lowing years his letters, under the nam de plume of 
'* Sam Shuttletip,'* were published in a local weekly 
paper. His writings consisted of **A conversation 
between Ashton Church Clock and one of the Bells," 
«• The Maiden of Midian," " Alice Vane," " Summer 
Rambles," and ** The Poet's Grave." He also wrote 
a poetical letter to his brother, and '* A Father's 
Lament for his Son." These have not been published. 
Would our correspondent favour us with tbcm ? His 
letters alluded to above were on subjects occurring at 
the time, and were written in the Lancashire dialect. 

He was also a great lover of botany (he excelled in 
this), and published a small work on the subject. His 
lectures were published in " The Ancient Shepherd's 
Magazine." 

He left his native land for America in 1849, and 
became a farmer in Illinois. He was justice of the 
peace for the town of Seward, Kendall county, and 
school director. 

William Bedford died on the lOth of August, 1861, 
at Youker, on the Hudson river, as already stated in 
note [1880]. 



[1907.] SupposBD CBfflTRiANS.— Particulars are 
sought respecting the following supposed natives: — 

Blagxburne, Richabd. This gentleman was an 
artist, and is mentioned by Randle Holme as 
excelling in the painting of faces, and he also says he 
was ** an excellent poet." Can any of your readers 
say when and where he was bom, and render any ac- 
count of his works ? 

Bbakdkbth, Obadiah, who is praised for the superior 
character of his workmanship as a mechanician. His 
clocks are well known, and he is said to have been 



bom in the neighbourhood of Middlewich, but whan 
or where I have failed to ascertain. 

BuBT, Richabd, an artist of some celebrity, and at 
one time resident at Chester, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Some of his portraits in oil are ad- 
mirably done, and he is supposed to be a native of 
Cheshire. Can any information be given of him? 

EoBBTON, Rowland (Sir;. This gentleman, I be- 
lieve, was son to Sir John Egerton of Oulton, Cheshire, 
and he appears to have been a baronet in the year 
1617, and to have died in 1646. But inasmuch as he 
resided in Northamptonshire some doubt has been 
thrown upon his being a native of Cheshire. Can any- 
one give some clear account of him, and of his history 
as a public man ? 

Leigh, Peter. There was a clergyman of his name 
living at Knutsford about 1685, and it is supposed 
he had become a Nonconformist, but I have entirely 
failed to find out his history, his birth-place, where 
educated, when ordained, or when he died, and I 
should be very glad if anyone could help me out of 
my difficulty. 

Pbninoton, Allen. A medical man living in the 
reign of James the Second. I have heard it said that 
he was born in Cheshire, and that he practiced at one 
time at Chester. I have applied to well-informed 
friends in that city for some account of him, but so 
far in vain. Can any of your correspondents aid me ^ 

Ripley, Simon. One of the old abbots connected 
with St. Werbnrgh's, Chester, and who was buried at 
Warwick in the fifteenth century, is said upon fair 
authority to be a native of Cheshire. But when or 
where he was bom I cannot say, and include his name 
in this list in the hope that soma of your readers can 
give some account of him. Msmtmobb. 



A CiPHBB.— TheRevR. Egerton Warburton, being 
asked for his cipher by a lady, in 1845, wrote back : 

AOuOIOthee. 
Oh' ! no but me ; 
Yet thy my one go, 
Till u d the u so. 

A cipher you sigh-f or, I sigh for thee. 

Oh! sigh-for no cipher, but sigh-for me; 

Yet thy sigh-for my cypher one-ci-for-go [once I for-^] 

Till you de-cipher the cipher you sigh-for so. 
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Satxtbdat, May 9th, 1885. 



Chbshibb Bbcobds. 
I. 

[1908.] InterestiBg as are the old Welsh 
records Id their immediate relation to Che- 
shire, tberts are many more of our own 
ooonty which are well worth preserving. The 
Americans lay their loving hands upon every scrap 
they can find, and year by year they take away from 
OS old family deeds, rare pamphlets, scarce local 
memorials, and in short aayibing, and everything, 
that can be made useful to identify their own citizens 
with the brave old. American fathers who left our 
shores to people the new world. 1 send you herewith 
a few old things that should find a permanent home in 
* Notes and Queries." The first is printed in the yea^ 
1642, June 6, for J. J. Horton. 

L — The Resolution of the Protestant Gentry and Com. 
moaalty of Cheshire, conceniing their Petition lately 
presented to the King's Idajesty at Yorke. Wherein 
is d«M;larad their loyalty to his Sacred Majestic, and 
due obedience to the Honourable Houses of Parlia- 
ment,with all their ProteetHtions to spend their Lives 
and Estates to defend his Sacred Bfajesty from all 
dangers, either Foreigae or Domesticke, and also to 
defend the Parliament against all opposers,declaring 
their great confidence that their Councels and Deter, 
minations tend to the Advancement of his Majesties' 
Honour and the preservation of all his Loving Sub. 
jects. 

The resolution of the Protestant Gentry and Com- 
monalty of Cheshire, 

** ^uch have beene the feares and distractions of the 
County of Chester, by means of the innumerable and 
indeed unsufferable assemblies and tumultuous meet- 
ings of the Papists, a d others that are neutrals, or as 
we may terme them, lukewarme both in Loyalty and 
Beligion, that the Gentry and the Commonalty of the 
Protestant Party were cmstrayned to draw themaelves 
(o a head, and set dewn their resolution, protesting to 
performs these two particulars. 

'^Plrst, they resolved to be Leyall to his Majesty, ac- 
cording to their Petition lately presented to his Majesty 
at Yorke by the Gentry and Commonalty of the said 
County 



''Secondly ,they resolved to be obedient to the Parlia- 
ment Withall desiring that all true-hearted Protest- 
ants that desire to ezpresse themselves Loyall subjects 
to his Majesty, and obedient Servants to the Parliament 
and with unite co&sent take rhesaine resolution. The 
Manner and Forme followeth in as true and as exact a 
manner as could be gathered by one that was a 
Spectator when the Oath was tnken, and resolutions 
declared to the high Sh* riffe of the said County. 

'* First, they resolved and sollemnely Protestest to de- 
clare themselves true and loyall subjects to his Sacred 
Majesty, and to Uis heires for ever, Nest to maintaine 
and to defend the Protestant profession in all points, 
whatsoever,agreeable to the Church of Bngland,against 
all Sec s and Schisme^, against aU Papists, Donatists 
Arminians, and all other Hipocriticall Dx^trines wliat- 
s^ever, Allso to maintaine the just Prerogative of his 
Mujestie's Regall Authority ,a«ainrtt all opposers what- 
soever. 

''Secondly, they constantly and with a joynt conse t 
resolved to maintaine and defend the high Court of 
Parliament, and according to their bounden Dutie to 
acknowledge them (next to G« d and his Majesty) the 
Chief Authors of their present security, and the onely 
meanes of their happy continuance, and future pre- 
ervation,declaring their Councels to be Religiou8,their 
commands La wfull,and their Actions Loyall,withall pro* 
misiiig and protesting obedience to their commands, 
and to those appointed by them to have command, and 
to be Governors of the Militia, 

" This is the resolution of the Protestant Gentry aad 
Commonalty of Cheshire, and this ought to be the rc^ 
solution o{ all the Protestants in the Kingdom, seeing 
that we have so many unknown Enemies, so many 
Absoioms which dayly rebell against his Majesty, seeing 
we have so n any disturbers, so many Ar^ns lifting up 
the golden Calfe of Idolatry, so many deceivers sowing 
teares among the Arme, so many Gdiahs blaspheming 
the Lord of Hosts, plotting the distruction of God's 
Anointed, we had need to have some Davids^ to quell 
their swelling and over-doing Pride, we have need 
of some true-heaited Protentanta to defend the 
Protestant Religion, seeing we have so many PapistSt 
BO many wolves in sheep's clotiiing, so many destroy erSt 
so many private conspirators, that dayly conspire the 
downfall of the Go»pell. 

"Therefore let all those that would be esteemed either 
the zealoui Servants of God, or the Loyall Subjects of 
their gratitous Sovereignea d ob dient Servantstothe 
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high Court of Parliament, let them I saj take up the 
reflolation of tho Gentry and Commonalty of Cheshire^ 
and with them cry long: live King Charles, and Qod 
preserve the Parliament." 

More will follow : but T may be avowed to remark 
on this one, that we in 1885, can with advantage draw 
Bome lesBons out of it for ourselves, for although old 
things are said to have " paflsed away," it is curiouB 
how tliev Bometimee repeat themselves. 

Bkdwabdb. 

Butty T.^Aggg, 

[1909.] Fifty years b* ek many of tl.e tenements 
about Lindow Common were held on BuMy 1 eases. 
The word Buttv, according to the new glossary of words 
uitd in the Ckmnty of Chester, published by tite English 
Dialect Society, and written by Mr Bobrrt Holland, 
is defined thus : — Buttt, s. a fellow workman. Bttttt, 
adv,, conjointly. • To go huty is to- act conjointly, and 
this is correct bo far as it goes, amd indeed mainly 
ooverfl the whole ground. We have the Butty Mosses 
on Sty all Mess, evidently meaning that a Mossroom or 
Turbury was formerly assigned to two different hom»> 
steads and to two different persons, and this would be 
the Butty Moss between these two different holders. 

A Butty Lease was when the house or land was 
leased to two different Lords of the Manor of Bollin. 
cum-Norcliffe, each owning an undivided moiety of 
the tenement. This peculiar tenement came about in 
this way ; and here we must quote from Mr Earwaker's 
East Cheshire, premising that some of the dates given 
are not the same as those given by the editor of the 
last edition of Dr. Ormrod's history. Still this di»- 
crepancy does not affect the subject we have in hand ; 
for on all substantial particulars there is n6 difference 
hd the two accounts. 

Richard de Venables, the youthful heir to the Bolyn 
estates, did not long survive his father, being acci- 
dentally drowned in the river Bollin, near Rlngway, in 
September, 1402. His two sisters, Alice and Dulcia, or 
Douce Venables, thus became coheiresses. In conse- 
quence of the unfortunate death of Richard de 
Venables, the last male heir of this family, the whole 
of the manors and estates belomging to him were 
divided between his two sisters and coheiresses, Alice 
and Douce, who had been married in 1409 to Edmund 
de Trafford and Robert del Bothe respectively, both 
of whom were afterwards knighted. This division 
did not take place till 1421, when Douce, the younger 
of the two heiresses, had attained th*- age of twenty- 



one years, and from this date the parish of Wilmslow 
became divided into two separate and distinct manon." 
A foot note states that ^ Sir Peter Leyoester, in his 
History of Bucklow Hundred^ page 243, states tha^ 
Lindow Moor and Thornton Moss were not divided at 
thU partition." This foot note corrects the somewhat 
U>Q sweeping assertion that the whole of the manoEg 
and estates were divided in 1421, for some of us can 
well remember when the Commoa was undivided. 
Accordingly Mr Earwaker, on page 185, of the same 
book, saytt, "When the manor of Wilmslow was 
divided between the Booths and the Traffords in 1421, 
Lindow Common, or, as it was then called Lindow 
Moss, was not divided, but remained the joint pro- 
perty of the two lords and the freeholders. Abeot 
1850 the Common was surveyed and anucably divided 
amongst the large and small landholders in the parish." 
In passing, I should tike to know bow much the 
public got assigned to them for recreation grouBd, 
and what was given to the old Commoners for grazing 
rights, &c., as required by the Commons Enclosure Act 
of 1845. But to return. We are now in a position te 
see the necessity for a Butty Lease. If a person en- 
closed a piece of this undivided Common and wished 
for a permanent holding, he bad in fact to lease from 
two lords — from Trafford and from Stamford— or, as 
it used to be properly spoken, from Trafford and Dun- 
ham. Some, indeed many of these old Butty Leaseaig 
are yet running, but in moet cases the reversions haTO 
been bought : so that there are but few cases, if any, 
in which they operate now. 

Before closing my hastily written note I may say 
that 50 years back it was commonly said and believed 
by the old people that upon the division of the Bolyn 
estate fai 1421, ''Trafford took th' church and Dun- 
ham th' stream," meaning that the advowson of tbe 
church went to the Trafford family and the water 
rights on the river Bollin to Lord Stamford ; the one 
as a sort of set off against the other. I have not 
examined as to whether this is true or not. I sboold 
say that these old Butty Leases were generally for the 
lives of certain persons, three in each lease, or **<«& 
each side," so that a cottage in full lease might depend 
on six different persons' lives. A lump sum was paid 
down for each lease, and a small yearly payment was 
made annually, or twice a year, in addition to heriots* 
kc., and these payments were made at the respecti'vte 
courts of the I'rds — a Court Leet held until say SO 
years back, at the Ring of Bells, for the Tra£fotd 
mediety, and a Court Baron at the Swan Inn for the 
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•• Dunham/' or Lord Stamford's mediety. The parish 
Constables, Mossreeves, Burleymen, Aletasters, Beadle, 
and Bellman, Scavengers, &c., for the parish were up 
to that time appointed at the Biag o* Bells in Church- 
street, Wilmslow. This ancient court, which in feudal 
times had protected the rights of the holder as well as 
those of the Lord, and which, while it levied tolls and 
inflicted fines, did good service by performing judicial 
fanctioM amongst the people of the commune, having 
falieoi' mto desuetude, and its judicial proceedings 
having become a farce, wad then quietly dropped, like 
a tadpole's tail, being of no further use. 

William Nosbubt. 

Ths Stanlbys or Aldbrlvt. 

[1910.] ••Weaver," m the Cheshire Sheaf , writes :— 
Mr Gann Hughes's very interesting notice of Bishop 
Stanley, and of his great son Arthur, has brought to 
my mind the old saying that *• they gave judges to the 
land," meaning thereby toe Stanleys of Alderley, from 
whom these two Kood men derived. ProWably the 
laying arose from the fact that Sir John Stanley was 
appointed Justice of Ohester in the year 1388, and 
that bis son, Sir John, was in 1431 appointed to the 
same office in conjunction with Sir John Savage. The 
biother of the latter. Sir Thomas Stanley, served as 
Deputy- Judge of Chester under the Earl of Suffolk 
(18 Henry VI.), and I think be was also a Welsh 
Jadge. 

Thomas (Lord) Stanley, nephew of the last-named 
was Judge of Chester in the reign of Henry the Sixth ; 
and his second son, Thomas Stanley, who was first 
Earl of Derby, was made Judge of Ohester in 1482 for 
life. 

The last-named married, first, Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury; and secondly, 
Margaret, daughter ef John, Duke of Somerset ; and 
we can thus see how the Stanleys of Alderley grew 
into consequence in their younger branches long 
before the head of their house became himself 
ennobled. They obtained a footing in Anglesey by 
marriage with Bliss Owen, of Penrhos, and upon the 
death of the Hon. William Owen Stanley the estate 
became vested in the present Lord Stanley of Aider- 
ley ; and it will probably turn out hereafter to be the 
most valuable pari of the Stanley inheritance, for 
Holyhead is certam to become a very great place. 

We know how Alderley and Penrhos became theirs, 
but I have failed to ascertain how they acquired the 



Hoylake and Boose properties. Wheu I first knew 
Ho>lake it was a mere rabbit warren ; now it, includ- 
ing all its surroundings, is being opened up by rail- 
ways, and a few years hence all that district will be 
built over, adding largely to the wealth of the owners, 
and doubtless also to the health and comfort of the 
thousands of " Liverpudlians" who will settle down 
there as residents. 

Turning from this Ime of the Stanley family to the 
Hooton line, every Cheshire ma must regiettosee 
the change time has worked there. They were more 
intimately cennected with • hester thai, any of the 
other branches of ih-- family, but now strangers rule 
where they reigned ; and so far as my own observa- 
tion goes, the change has added nothing to the public 
advantage, notwithstanding the modem idea that 
** the break up of old families must be a blessing to the 
community." Possibly these are among the •* blessings 
in disguise" that we heiir of occasionaUy; while, to 
old-fashioned people hke myself, the fall of great 
houses bodes no good for the country in a social 
sense — and from the historical and antiquarian point 
of view, their rise is always fraught with incidents, 
and records of such value as have helped to make up 
very great and glorious chapters of our nation's 
history. 

The more the Stanley story is looked into the greater 
is our reward for all our researches. Hooton, Knowsley, 
Alderley, have been the homes of very great men, 
treasure houses from which the busy brains and pens 
of writers have found material for romance, heraldic 
and antiquarian lore, but no single man connected 
with these houses has left behind him a brighter 
history than Arthur Penrhyn Stanley did ; and his 
honoured name will live for many a long day as that of 
a man of whom Cheshire people can always be proud 
—for his lineage, his learning, his ek)quence, and his 
piety were alike unquestionable. 



SuppossD Cbstbiakb. 

[1911.] PviBB Lmoh, CuBxa.— At the request 
of Mentone (May 1) I send copies of the tombstones of 
the above clergyman and his wife, which 1 unearthed 
many years ago in the old and deserted graveyard near 
Knutsford. The sod had grown over them, and had 
to be cut open and turned over, displaying the exact 
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form of Lbe lettera emoosfled od the under side ot the 
sod. The leuerb are in capitala : — 

* 'iore resteth the body uf Peter Leigh, late of 
NetlitJT fi:notaford Gierke, who died Uie 18 day of 
Janoary, anno dom., 1698, aged 65 years." 

" Here 1.. eth ye body of Mary, wife of Petej Legh« 
late of Nether Knutsford, Clerk, who d ed May 31, 
1698." 

There is also the tomb of a Richard Leigt- , of Knuts- 
ford, gbut, dated 1685. .1. Owm. 

RbLIBTO or RbUSF'HO. 

[1912.] The game mentioned in your columns 
undtf the above title is one 1 well remenihtir playing 
wh^n young. Further north the same p*u>tiaie used 
to be carried on under the name of *'i^cocc*h and Eng- 
lish," and I have seen it stated that it is a remnant 
of the border feuds which were once played with 
terrible reality between the English and Scotch. The 
game I refer to is similar to the one Mr Barsford 
descriLes, but there are some points of dissimilarity. 
The boys divide into two companies under peparate cap- 
tains, the one being English and the other Scotch. 
They began their play by stripping uff their coats 
and caps and laying them in two heaps not far 
apart. A boundary is drawn between the two to 
mark the ground of each, whereupon the two com- 
panies begin to make incursions into each other's 
territory. The cliief aim is to steal away the clothes 
of the opposing nation, or to take prisoner any 
marauder caught in the act. When a prisoner is 
captured he is taken to the rear of his adversary's 
land — the goal mentioned by Mr Barsford — where he 
is supposed to remain in safe custody until one of his 
•wn party breaks in and layn bold of the prisoner 
before he himself is touched by the enemy, when the 
prisoner is considered free to join his *' side" and con- 
tinue the foray. 

It will thus be seen that there is a strong resem. 
blance between the games ** English and Scotch" and 
** Believo," and to my mind there can be no doubt that 
both are traceable to the time of the Border feuds. 

Jaoqubs. 



The strength of a nation is not exclusively in num- 
bers, in personal accumulations ol wealth, or in trade 
and manufactures, but rather in » free, healthy, self- 
supporting, religious, truthful, working population. 



Saturday, May 16THy 1885. 



^J^tstts. 



Chjhhisb BiBUooaaPHT. 

SBCOND BRBIIB— III. 

[1918.] The following is a continuation of the 
bibliography of the county of Chester : — 

NxwooMS Hbh&t. Known to writers of local histxxy 
fur his *' Autobiography," an excellent editua 
of which is to be found in the Chetfaam 
Society's seiies of publicatiuns. Previous to 
ltf61, he officiated at the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester, but at the conunencement of that 
>ear was appomted Wetikly Lecturer at Utodk- 
p;i-t Pu'^ish Churc . He preached tiia Isst 
sermo.i there August 22, 1662, and died Septem- 
ber 17, 1695, his remains being interred m Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester. 

NoABUUT William, born at Pigginahawe Brook. 
Morley, Milmslow, March 19, 18^, and m 
present residing at Leigh, in Lancashire. He is 
known to the readers of the Aavertiaer as a 
genial writer on matters relating to tiii« oountv 
and to his native parish in particular, whoso 
information was derived from a life-Ion^ 
association with the objects and people of 
which he wrote. In January, 1882, was rw- 
published a series of papers written tor Uiis 
journal under the title of ** Early Becollectioos 
of Wilmslow." 

Ojoo&d Eighajzb. Auther of the ** Scriptural Cate- 
chism," published in 1836 by Claye, of Stoc^ 
port. At this time he was actively engaged in 
promoting Sunday School work at Disley. 

Owuir John L. Author of a miscellany of verse, beep- 
ing the title of ** Lyrics from a Country Lado^' 
published in 1878. 

PAoar John. A clergyman who ministered at Naow 
wich about 1600. He Is said to have been « 
great linguist, and conversant with theChaldeao^ 
Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and other versiona and 
commentaries of the Scriptures. One of the 
first to suffer from the change of religion, he 
fled to Holland to escape the fines levied against 
him, and in this way became the first minister 
of the rulormed EuKli^th Church in Amsterdsm, 
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whore he died about 1637. Ab a theological di»> 
puiant he etood in the front rank, many of hii 
works being learned oontributions to there- 
ligiouii controversy of that day, and altogether 
was undoubtedly a man of great energy aud 
abihty in his calling. He wrote ** Meditations 
of Death/' 1685 ; ** Primer of ChrisUan Religion/ 
1601; ** Defence of Church Government," 1641, 
etc, the latter being edited by his suocsBSor, 
Thomas Paget, who became rector of Stockport 
in 1668. 
PAaar Thomas, deferred lo injthe previous note* 
was (suys Earwaker) a younger brother of the 
above-named Joim Paget, tie also, was a very 
disiinguisiied Nonconformist, la 1600, he was 
mmittter ol iilackley Chapel, but was deprived 
in 1631, when he went to Amsterdam. Here he 
succtieded John Paget as minister of the £e- 
furmed l!.nglish Church, and here he edited his 
brother's posthumous work. In 1646, he 
returned to England, and was appointed rector 
of e^tockpori by Cromwell's parliament. He is 
known as the author of several works : ** A 
Demonstration of Family Duties," 1643, dedi- 
cated to (ieorge Booth, of Dunham ; ** A 
Religious dcruUny ConcernlBg Unequal 
Marriage," 1660 ; this, however, he had pub- 
lished the year previous under the assumed 
name of Theophilus Philopatrius. 

PALMBB At.fbiw) N. Author of the ** £o wn. Fields, and 
Folk of Wrexham," pubhobed in 1884. 

Pabksb BIatthxw. iiorn at Norwich in 1604 ; he 
became ArchbisiiOp of Canterbury in 1669, 
which he retained until his death in 1576. He 
was author of several works, one being *' The 
Uisiorj of the Sarldom of Chester." 

Pabub Samusl. a Unitarian minister, serving at 
fiitockport between 1811 and 1833. He was 
noted fer his classical attainments, and wrote 
several works I earing on the religious questions 
of the day, and entitled ''Primitive Christianity," 
Lomaz, Stockport, 1818 ; '* Throe Discourses on 
the Lord's Supper;" "The Old Testament 
Illustrated;" and a ** Farewell Discourse," 
delivered December 20, 1888. 

PABxnsoM RiCBABD. A clsrgyBian who wrote the 
** Life of Adam Martindale, vicar of Rostheme,'* 
in 1845 ; ** Autobiography of Henry Nvwoome, 
j|.A., rector of Oawswortk/' published in 
1858. 



Pabby Pbbdbbicx. a clergyman who published in 
1838 a poem entitled ** Sacred Day.' 
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Pbabsom John. A bishop ol Chester, who lived 
between 1612 and 1686, who wrote an 
** Exposition of the Creed" in 1669, which to 
this day is a staudard work. He also wrote 
several other learned works. 

PBNNAirr Thomas. Who published in 1811, particulan 
of ** A Journey from Chester to London." 

Phplob SAinTBL. A bishop of Chester at the com- 
mencement of last century, who published 
several works. His ** Ciiurge Delivered to the 
Clergy ot the Diocese of Chester" was pub- 
lished in London in 1728. 

Philips N, G. Who issued a volume of ** Views of 
Old Hails in Lancashire and Cheatiire." 

PsiLiPS John. He resided at Kiagsioy ii> this 
county in 1761 wtien he publishea a tractate 
entitled ** The Greek of the First EpisUe of 8t 
Paul to the Thessalonians Explained." 

PiccoPB 6. J. A noted antiquarian and clergyman. 
In 1867-61 was publisiied at Chester, his ** Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories from 
the Ecclesiastical Court, Chester." 

PiQOT J. M. B. In 1816 he wrote for the benefit 
of a Cuester publisher, a ** History of the 
City of Chester from its Foundation to the 
Present lime." Tnis work is now classed 
amongst the rare and valuable literature of the 
county. The author describes himself as a pro- 
fessional gentleman in the city. 

Pollock W. a doctor of divinity, collated to the 
archdeaconery at Chester, December 14, 1867* 
on the death of Archdeacon Greenall, and 
for many years, vicar of Bowdon. He was 
autiior of "Temptation, and other Poems," 
** Foundations, Essays on Fundamental 
Truths/' etc. 

Pbatt C. O'Nhill. a cleiymaa who published a 
** Sermon Preached at Macclesfield " in 1861. 

Pbisoot Chablbs, BJD., and rector of Stockport 
from 1783 to 1890. Whilst at Cambridge he 
wrote a prize poem entitled **St. Paul at 
Athens/' which was published by that Univer- 
sity in 1770. 
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PbihtlbtJoskph. A natural philoflopher and chemist^ 
also a metaphysician and Unitarian divine. He 
was bom at Pieldhead, near Leeds, in 1733, and 
educated at Daventry, under Dr Ashworth. 
Subsequently he officiated as minister of a con- 
gregation at Nantwich. He published some 
twenty-six works, many of which are accepted 
as standards at the present day. His magnum 
•pus is ** Experiments, etc., on Air," published 
in 1774-79. In 1794 be sailed for America, 
where he died, February 6, 1804. 

Fbdiob John Gbitchlbt. A native of Hyde, who 
in 1847, published a volume of poems entitled 
** Dreams and Realities." He was also a 
constant oontribbtor to many of the local 
journals of his time. 

Pboot J. S. Author of ** Antiquities of Chester," a 
work published at Chester. 

PuLLiN — . He issued, in 1851, " A Pictorial Guide to 
Chester." 

BawiiNds PiuiDBiacK. A specialist redding at Stock- 
port. He has issued several works of late years, 
his ** Union of Universe'' being published in 
Stockport in 1884. 

Bbadb a. Abthub. a Cestrian, bom in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelferd, and author of several 
fuooessful works. He made a name by a small 
werk entitled ** Hew to Write English," pub- 
lished a few years ago. This was followed, in 
1884, by ** Tea, and Tea Drinking." His most 
useful work, however, is ** Literary Success, 
being a Guide to Practical Journalism," issued 
a few months ago. 

Rbd Stuabt J. Pastor of Fulshaw Congregational 
Church, and brother of the able editor of the 
Lteds Jferaay, He is know as the author of 
two brochures, being ** Descriptive Accounts of 
Manitoba and Saratoga," and <* Personal 
Beminiscences of Carlyie and Longfellow." 
His best work, however, was published at the 
commencement of the present year, and is 
entitled the <* life of Sydney Smith." 

Bbtaub Frank. A medical man, residing at Alderley 
Edge. He is also an able historian and anti- 
quarian, as is clearly proved by his <* History of 
the Ancient Parish ef Prestbury," published in 
1876, etc. 



Bhodbs Thohas Jackson. M.A. and second master 
of Macclesfield Grammar School in 1845. In 
1855, he published a pamphlet entitled "A 
Letter to the Govt-mors of Macclesfield Free 
Grammar School," and referring to a dispute 
he had had with the head master, ending in Mr 
Jackson's removal to St. Jekn's Goll^gei 
Cambridge. 

BiaBMOND Lb9H. a clergyman who served at Tarvey, 
and well-known as the author ot ** The Dairy- 
man's Daughter," ** The Toung Cottager," 
''The Negro Servant," and "Fathers of the 
Bngli<«h Church." His best work, however, was 
" Annals of the Poor," published in 1814. TtuM 
Legh Richmond was grandson of the rector of 
Stockport of that name, and son of Dr Henry 
Richmond, who died at Millgate Hall, Stock- 
port, in 1806. It is said that wlillst at Stock- 
port he first offered the copyright of ** The 
Dairyman's Daughter " to a local printer and 
publisher, but he, unfortunate man, considering 
the many editions it has run through, declined 
te undertake its production. 

RiDOWAT H. Author of "The Gospel in a Map; a 
Concise View of the Characteristics of the late 
Rev D. Simpson of Bfacdesfield," published by 
Clarke of Stockport, in 1799. 

•^TMinro Alfred. Author of the " Histoty of Sand- 
bach and Chester Crosses," published in 1875. 

Rix Saxdsl W. Who wrote a "Memorial of 
Nathaniel E. Parker, of Macclesfield," in 1844^ 

Robinson Rxcsabd. Who published a black letter 
velume in 1580, entitled the "Golden Mirror," 
containing poems on the etymology of the 
names of several Cheshire families. 

Robinson R. A Nonconformist divine, who ministered 
at Dukinfield Chapel in 1758, succeeding the 
Revs. Samuel Angler and William BucUey. 
Subsequently he served at Dob Lane, near Man- 
chester, and is said to have been buried in an 
orchard near Hathedow Chapel. He is 
described as being a most eccentric, irritableg 
and litigious man. He wrote several works, all 
of which are curiosities. 

Robinson Saxubl, of Blackbrook Cottage, Wilmebiir, 
an eminent Persian scholar, who died in the 
present year, aged 91. He translated and issued 
at various times portions of the poems of Jami* 
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Firdusi, Sadi, and other Persian poets. These 
translations he recently reproduced in a hand- 
some octavo Yolame, copies ef which he pr^ 
sented to all the leading libraries at home and 
abroad. Translations of Schiller, Horace, etc., 
in the dress of elegant English verse, have also 
been issued by Mr Robinson. 

BoOTB Hbmbt. a Nonconformist who ministered at 
Northendei) in 1647 *' by virtue of an order from 
the deputie lieutent.'' In " A Just Apology for 
the Church at Dukinfield,'' by Samuel Eaton, is 
appended a letter on church matters by Bfr 
Roote. This was published in 1647. 

Btlands John Paul, compiler o*^ the index in Eaiv 
waiter's ** East Cheshire,'' and editor of Glover's 
« Visitation of Cheshire in 1580." etc 

Btlb John Chablbs. A native of Macclesfield, and 
now Bishop of Liverpool. He was bom in 
1816. His works are: ** Bishops and Clergy of 
Other Days," 1869: "Plain Speaking," I860, 
•• ^^piritual Songs," 1861 : *' Expository Thoughts 
on the Gospel," 1856-59 ; ** Christian Leaders of 
Last Century," 1868 ; " Practical Religion," 1878. 

Saintbb Joseph Dbnbt. A surgeon residing at Blac- 
desfield,who died April 25th, 1885, aged 79, and 
was interred in Macclesfield cemetery. He 
took a deep interest in geology and antiquarian 
matters, and a few years ago published ft 
volume of ** Geological and Archieological Ram- 
bles round Maodesfield." 

Balisbubt E. R. G. a Flintshire man by birth, but 
he resided for the greater part of his life in 
Cheshire, and is known as a local antiquary, and 
a writer upon Welsh and Border Counties' sub- 
jects. The ** Border Counties' Worthies," pub- 
lished by the late Askew Roberts, of 
Oswestry, is from his pen. He sat in 
Parliament for some time as one of the mem- 
bers for Chester, and has since practised as a 
Parliamentary barrister. As a lineal descendant 
on his father's side from John Salusbuiy, of 
Ness, m the hundred of Wirral, and on his 
mother's side from Philip Henry, he is connected 
with many uheshire families, but in strictness 
he is dsimed by the Welsh as one of their 
writers. 

Bajstdword G. B. a clergyman who oompfled asd 
published in 1852 **A Chronological Table of the 
History of the Old Testament." 



Savaob Richabd. The celebrated and unfortunate 
poet. He was the natural son of Richard Savage, 
third Earl Rivers of Clifton, in this county, and 
Lady Macclesfield, and was bom in London in 
1698. In 1728 he wrote and published a poem 
on himself called ** The Bastard," in which he 
holds his mother up to ridicule. In 1718 he 
published ** Love in a Veil." His best work, 
however, was ** The Wanderer," issued in 1729 
in five cantos. His life has been written several 
times, the most trustworthy being, perhaps, 
that by Dr. John son in 1744, whilst another one 
issued the same vear Hiakes him out to have 
been an impostor. 

Sawxins Chablbs. In 1816 he was mcumbent of 
Prodsham and prebendary of Chester CathediaL 
One of his eariiest efforts was an elegant Latin 
poem, "Ars Botanica," which obtained the 
Chancellor's prize at Oxford, and was recited in 
the theatre there. He died in 1818. 

SoOTT-BuBN RoBB&T. A native of Stockport, and re- 
siding at Edgeley. He is an accepted authority 
on farm management and on agricultural 
matters generally, and is the author of several 
valuable manuals bearing on these subjects. 
Amongst them mention may be made of ** Soils, 
Manures, and Crops," " Farming and Farming 
Economy," *< Stock : Cattle, Sheep, and Horses," 
"Dauy, Pigs, and Poultry," •'Utilisation of 
Sewage, Irrigation, etc" These were subse- 
quently issued in one volume under the title of 
'* Outlines of Modem Farming," and form one ef 
the most important works in Weale's Rudimen- 
tary Series. He is also author of ** Outlines of 
Farm Management," "Outlines of Landed Estates 
Management," and editor of *' The Complete 
Grazier." etc 

Shxllbt Pbtbb. Author of "A Sermon at the Ohesbixe 
Feast." 

Shhnstonb WiLLiAiL A pastoral poet bom at Leasowe 
in 1714, and who died in 1763. His best effort 
is a poem in Spenserian metre entitled <* The 
Schoolmistress," and published in 1742. He also 
wrote" Jemmy Dawson," a ballad published in 
1745; *■ Judgment of Hercules," a dramatic 
poem, in 1741 ; a '* Pastoral Ballad," in four 
parts, 1748. 
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Shifpbh Wiujak. a doctor of divinity, and rector 
of Prestbury in 1067. He also served at Alford 
in this county, and at Krkbeaton, near Hud- 
derafield. In 1678 he was presented to Stock- 
port, where he died in 1693. He was a very dis- 
tinguished man, and father of a family of sons 
who were stUl more celebrated. On September 
8th, 1687, he preached, at Winwick, the funeral 
Sermon of Richatd liogh, of Lyme, which was 
published at Oxford in 1688, under the title of 
** The Christian's Triumph over Death." This 
was his only publication, and is now rarely to 
be met with. 

Bbotms Williax. Second son of the above, and was 
bom at Prestbury, being baptised there July 
90th, 1678. He was educated at Stockport 
Grammar School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B A. in 1694. In 
1707 he was elected M.P. for Bramber, in 
Suss^, and in 1714 was returned for Newton, 
near Warrington. He was a strenuous advo- 
cate of the Jacobite party, and is described by 
various English writers as " the English Cato',> 
and **the inflexible patriot," whilst Pope thus 
speaks of him— 

I li«ire to pour oat ilU mytelf m pLiin 

As honewt SMppen r« dovnriglit Mnotacne 

He published several political pamphlets, now 
of great interest, one being entitled ** Three 
Speeches Against Continuing the Army," pub- 
lished in 1718. One of these— delivered in the 
House of Commoi.s December 4th, 1717— re- 
sulted in Mr Shippen being conunitted to the 
Tower for some passages in it. Another 
•* Speech Against SUr R[obert] W[alpole]'s Pro- 
posal for Increasing the Civil List Revenues- 
delivered July 3rd, 1727, and published the 
same year— went through three editions. He 
was also author of two political poems entitled 
« Faction Displayed" and ** M(^deration Dis- 
played," in which he satirised the Whig party 
of that time. He died May 1st, 1743, and was 
interred at St. Andrew's, Holbom. 

BiKPSON DAvm. A clergyman who served at Macdes- 
iield at the end of last century. He was 
the son of a Yorkshire farmer and 
was bom at Northallerton. Appointed to 
the parish church there, the bishop refused his 
licence on account of the Methodistical views 



he held. In 1779 he was presented to Christ 
Church, Macclesfield, on the completion of the 
erection of that edifice by Mruharles Rowe,aiid 
ministered there up to the time of his death, 
which took place in 1799. His principal works 
are '* A Key to the Prophecies," • A Plea for the 
Deity," «A Plea for Religion," and <*An Essay on 
tlie Auth nticity of the New Testament." That 
he was a Methodist at heart his works plainly 
show, and his M8. also proves that he had made 
up his mind to leave the Establishment had he 
lived long enough to carry out his resolution. 

Smith EIabbibttb. A Stockport authoress, who pub- 
lished in 1878 '* Irene Floss and Other poems." 

Smitk William. A clergyman who is known as the 
author of *< Longinuson theSublime," publidied 
in 1752. 

Smith Wiluam. Known to the historian and collec- 
tor as the author, in conjunction with ^Ulliam 
Webb, of •• The Vale Royal of England of the 
County Palatine of Chester," and first pablished 
in 1656. 

StahXiBT Abthub Phnbhtv. Born at Alderley in 
1815, and died Dean ef Westminster in 1881. 
He was the second son of Edward Stanley, 
rector of Alderley, and subsequently bishop of 
Norwich. As previously stated, his published 
works are very numerous, and always worthy 
of their author. The following is a list, with 
the year of publication :— "Life of Dr. Arnold," 
1844 ; ** Stories ami Es-^ays on the Apostolic Age," 
1846 ; ^'Sermons and Essajs on the Apostolic Age^" 
1846; "Life of Bisliop Stanley" (his father), 
1850; "The Epistle to the Corinthians," 1854 
'* Historical Memorials of Canterbury," 1854 
"Sinai and Palestine," 1856 ; " Unity of Evange- 
lical and Apostolic Teaching," 1859; "Sermot 
preached in the East" (before the Prince of 
Wales during his tour in India), 1862; "Sor^ 
mons preached before the University of Oxford," 
1860-63; "History of the Eastern Church,'* 
1861 ; " History of the Jewish Church," 1865 
"The Three Irish Churches," 1869; " Histericel 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey," 1867; 
" lfissay« on Church and Htat«," 1870 ; " The 
AthanasUn Creed," 1871; "Life of Edward 
and Catherine Stanley," 1879; "Christian In- 
stitutions," 1881. 
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Staitljit Edwabd. Father of the aboye, and bishop 
of Norwich from 1837 to 1849. aud who was 
bom January 1st, 1779. In 1851 was published 
a posthumous volume of ** Addresses and 
Charges" to his clergy, with a memoir by his 
son, A. P. Stanley, M.A. 

Qtakley John Thomas. First Lord Stanley of Alder* 

ley, and elder brother of the above Edward, 

bishop of Norwich, and was born November 

86th, 1706, and died in October, 1850. He was 

a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and of 

the Royal Society, and author of several works 

of interest published towards the end of the 

last century, his chief performance being a 

work upon Iceland (**A Voyage to the Orkneys"), 

with the best views of the Geysers that have 
ever been given. 

Stamlbt Louisa Oobothba. She was the third 
daughter of the above, John Thomas Stan- 
ley, sister of William Owen Stanley, previously 
mentioned, and cousin of Dean Stanley, bom 
November 3rd, 1799, died June 3rd, 1877. In 
1843 she published a small work on ** Alderley 
Edge and its Neighbourhood," wherein she not 
only gives a prose version of the legend of the 
Iron Gates and the Wizard of the Edge, but has 
also turned it into very charming verse, which 
has often been quoted. 

Stahlbt Hbnrt Edwahd John. The third and pre- 
sent Lord Stanley of Alderley, being nephew of 
the last-named. He has filled several diplomatic 
appointments, aud was secretary to the special 
mission in the Danubian Provinces from 1856 to 
1858. His reputation as a Turkish, or rather 
Oriental schelar, is considerable. 

A BooK-LovtB. 



Satubdat, Mat 28bd, 1885. 



[1914.] The Rev. Mb. McALL.^The following is an 

extract from an old diary :— 

** 1827, January 23.— Mr McAll, late of Maodes- 
field. This gentleman commenced his ministerial 
duties at Mosley* street Chapel, Manchester, on 
Sunday, 2lst, by preaching to an assembly crowded 
to excess, an eloquent and effective sermon from 
82 chapter of Numbers, latter part of xxxviii verse, 
* The word that God putteth in my mouth, that 
shaU I speak.' " 

Can any of your readers tell me what place of worship 

he was connected with at Macclesfield P 

Frbs Chu&ch. 



Chbshijui RaCOBDS. 
u. 
[1915.] I Have thought it desirable to continue these 
notes with the following, and have numbered them 
two and three accordingly, relating to that 
period in our history where God and men seemed to 
visit us with sore afflictions. Men's neglect possibly 
led to the so-called '* act of God," and men's passions 
provoked them to deeds of violence ; and then followed 
the records, which are really so many warning pieces 
tous:— 

II.— An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons As- 
sembled in Parliament for Selecting of the Major, 
Sheriiles, and establishing Officers for the City of 
Chester. Die beneris 22 betob, 1647. 

** Whereas the City of Chester hath been and con- 
tinues grievously infested with the Plague of Pesti- 
lence, so that the Citizens thereof could not without 
inevitable danger assemble at the usual time and place 
to elect a Major, Sheriffes,and other Officers of the said 
City for this present yeare. It is, therefore. Ordered 
and Ordained by the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled, that Robert Wright^ Alderman of the 
said City, shall be Major of the said City for this 
present yeare, untill the usuall time of Election, in the 
yeare 1648, according to the Charter of the said City. 
And that fTilliam Wright and Richard Jftnshill^ 
Cidzens thereof, shall beSheriffes of the same City for 
this present yeare, untill the time aforesaid. 

** And the said Major shall take the severall Oathes 
which usually ihe Majors of that City at their elections 
have taken, which shall be administered by ChrisUpher 
Solen, Esquire, Alderman of tke said Clly, and, in his 
absence, by the Eldest Alderman resident in the said 
City, and the said Major, having taken such Oaths, 
shall give to the said William Wright and Richard 
JfinshUl the severall Oathes which the Sheriffes of the 
said City have usually taken at their Elections. And 
the said Major, with the advice of the Aldermen and 
Common Counsell, shall upon the day of the taking 
their said Oathes, make choyce of such other Officers 
for this present yeare as are usually Elected and 
chosen upon the Election of Major and Sheriifes, and 
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the said Bthert Wright, Major, shall give unto the said 
Officers so elected and chosen the Oathes usually taken 
by such Officers. 

" And it is further Ordained that the said Sobert 
Wright, William Wright, and Bichard Minshill shall 
be, and hereby are made. Major and Sheriffes of the 
said City during the time aforesaid to all intents and 
purposes as if they had been Elected at the usuall 
time. 

** Provided that this Ordinance, or anything therein 
contained, shall not for time to come prejudice the 
Charter of the said City, nor any of the Ancient Pri- 
vileges, Liberties, and Immunities thereof." 

J&. Brown, Chr. Parltamentorum. H. Eltyage, PoT' 

Dom. Com. 

That was Printed at London by Robert Ihbhson, in 
Smithfield, near the Queenes-head Tavern, 1647. 

III. — The Humble Representation and Petition of the 
Justices of Peace, the Grand Juries, and other well< 
affected persons to this Commonwealth, at the 
General Sessions and Gaol-delivery for the County 
Palatine of Chester, in the name of the said County. 
Presented to the Supreme Authority of this Nation 
the Pablxahbnt of England. 

** To the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Par- 
liament of England. The humble Representation and 
Petition of the Justices of Peace,, the Grand Juries, and 
other well-affected persons to this Commonwealth, at 
the General Sessions and (iaol-delivery for the County 
Palatine of Chester, in the name of the said County, 
Humbly Sbeweth, that your Petitioners do with all 
thankfulness acknowledge your Honors' care and 
indefatigable diligence in watching over the good and 
safety of this Common wealth, and that you have with 
impartiality administered Justice, especially in visiting 
the iniquity of Blood, Murder, Oppression, and Injus- 
tice upon the Heads even of thejgreatest Contrivers of 
and Actors in our Miseries, and they cannot but grate- 
fully take notice of your constant Resolutions and 
Endeavours for promoting Religion in the power and 
purity thereof, with the suppression of sin ; a full 
manifestation whereof the whole nation hath received 
m your late Acts passed against Blasphemies, Profane 
Cursing and Swearing, Sabbath-breaking, Adultery, 
Fornication, and the like. Neither can your Petitioners 
look upon it as the least argument of your care of the 
Publigue, that you have professed to give all just ease 
in respect of the Burthens and Taxations of the Nation 



when the necessity of the continuanoe thereof ahsli 
abate. 

** That your Petitioners do from their hearts abhor 
and detest all designs tending to create new ThMibifli^ 
and do bless God for the happy discovery of thein,8od 
especially of that lately hatched in these Northsn 
parts ; and do nsake it their earnest Request to your 
Honors that all those in these parts who may be proved 
to have had any hand in such ill designs, whether they 
be Old or New Malignaats, maybe brought to condign 
punishment; and that the lothness of some few 
amongst your Petitioners (envious of, or enomies to, 
this happy change of Government) may not draw any 
imputation upon this County, which is still ready to 
manifest its adherence and good affection to this pr^ 
sent Government, with the utmost hazard of theii 
Lives and Fortunes; whereof as they have hitherto for 
time past given undeniable Testimony, so they will be 
still ready to demonstrate the same upon all good 
oecasions ; and your Petitioners do in their judgment 
conceive that the War with Scotland is necessary, and 
undertaken for your own and the CountreT's peace, 
they being fully satisfied that the Malignant Intent 
against which they have so long contested, with the 
expense of so much Blood and Treasure, is that only 
which is carried on by those of that Nation. 

" That this County is burthened beyond its popnlsp 
tion for want of fit persons to represent in ParliamsDi 
their condition, and hath very much suffered through 
the marching Soldiery to the Irish Wars, it beini^ in 
the High RoadJ and endamaged very much that way 
in respect of wliich Burthen and Sufferings it hath in 
former times been much eased, and sometinies freed 
from Taxes common to others. 

** And, lastly, your Petitioners do humbly Bepr eaau t 
unto your Honors the great inconvenience and loss that 
falls upon Infants and others for want of a settled 
Office for Probate and Wills, and granting Letters d 
Administration, there being yet no legal course estab- 
lished for this County in these particular, the Preiof»> 
tive Court having no power amongst your petiticKien, 
and for want of such an Office the course of Jostioe is 
very much obstructed. 

** Wherefore your Petitionera humbly pray that 
your Honors will be pleased to take the premises into 
consideration ; and, so soon as your great oocsMioas 
will permit, to afford them such relief as to your wris- 
dom shall seem meet, and that they may have libera 
to proceed to new Elections of fit persons to 
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tbem in Parliament, wherein they will be ready to 
observe such Bulee and Cautions as you in your wis- 
dom have or shall direct And your Petitioners will 
ever pray, &c." 

That was printed in London, by John Field, Printer 

to the Parliament of England, 1651. 

Bbdwabdb. 

Advowson of Moebeblbt. 

(Mo.l958,etMg.) 

[1916. j In the twelfth century Augustus de Breth- 
mete was in possession, and from him a moiety of the 
manor together with the advowson descended to Sir 
BalphdeMobberley, who (temp Ed. III.) settled the 
advowson, etc., upon his nephew, John Leycester, from 
whom it passed to — Hulse, thence to — Troutbeck, from 
— Troutbeck to the Talbots of Grafton, whose descend- 
ants became the Earls of Shrewsbury, and in 1621 to 
Thomas Blallory, Dean of Chester, in whose posterity 
it yet remaineUi — 1885. 

PAH80N8 OF MOBBBBLEY. ' 

Dominus Laurentius de Cestria. 

Adam de Kelsall presented by William de 

Mobberley. 
Johannes de Mobberley presented by William 

de Mobberley. 
Richard de Mobberley presented by his father, 

William de Mobberley. 
Henry de Hen'y presented by VTiUiam de 

Mobberley. 
Robert, son of Robert of Huxley, presented by 

Johannes Ardeme. 3fUiUM ratione Custodix, 

Radulph fillU heredis William de Mobberley. 

Robertus de Craven. 

William Jeffeson. 

William Wickford, resigned 1S72 

1372. William Brackley. 

1878. Johannes Brunsteth. 

John Schechall. 

Roger Boulton. 

Hamon Lejcester. 

» » « * » 

John Caldwell, B.A., also rector of Winwick, 

Lancashire. 
Robert Eaton, M.A., was rector about 26 years. 

He died at his parsonage of Mobberley, 5th 

July, 1621, and was buried at Oropenhale^ 

whereof he was also rector. 



1281. 
1299. 

1304. 

1306. 

1320. 

1327. 



1351. 
1359. 



1416. 
1440. 
1460. 

1570. 
1595. 



1621. Thomas MaUory, Dean of Chester, and younger 
son of Sir WiUiam MaUory, of Studley, York ; 
he married the daughter of Richard Yaughan, 
Bishop of Chester. (See Extracts from Parish 
Registers. 
Dean Mallory. 
1622. Roger Jovie, curate of Mobberley, 

under Dean Mallory. 
1628. Samuel Carrington, curate under Dean 

Mallory. 
1632. George Mallory, curate of Mobberley 
under his father. 
1644. Edward Wyrley, Master of Arte, etc. (See 
Extracts from Parish Registers.) In the time 
of the late war one Robert Barlow, clerk from 
Aston-super-Mersey, was possessed of Mob- 
berley Church. He married Mary, eldest 
daughter of Peter Shakerley, of Shakerley, 
Lancashhre, 6th July, 1652, at Mobberley. 
1664. James SUnley, M. A., younger son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, Bart, of Nether Alderley. (Insti- 
tuted 24th May by Richard Venables.) Suc- 
ceeded rector of Mobberley at the resignation 
of Edward Wyrley, and after the death of Mr 
Samuel Sbipton in 1670, parson of Nether 
Alderley, the same James Stanley became also 
rector of Nether Alderley by the gift of his 
father. This James Stanley married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Byrom, of MaxAeld. 
1674. John Bridecake, instituted 18th September, 

presented by Mary Mallory. 
1684. Thomas Mallory, instituted 6th May, presented 

by Mary Bridecake. 
1690. James Fletcher, instituted 27th November, pre- 
sented by Mary Brideoake. 
1705. Faithful Meaykin, curate 48 years. 
1733. Thomas Plumb, L.L.B., instituted 24th May, 

presented by William Plumb. 
1770. Thomas Mallory, M.A., instituted 16th January, 

presented by Thomas Mallory. 
1786. Johu Houldsworth, M.A., instituted 7th March, 

presented by John Houldsworth Mallory. 
1795. John Houldsworth Mallory, M.A., instituted 
2l8t September, presented by John Houlds- 
worth Niallory. 
1832. George Leigh, now George Mallory, M.A., still 
living, presented by Julia Blallory, widow of 
J. H. Mallory, of Mobberley. 

Jas. Bowland. 
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N0TB8 OK Old Cambrian Hutobt. 



[191T.J We may assume fairly enoogh that the 
Welsh were driven to their beautiful country through 
the oppression of the foreign hordes, who from time 
to time laLded upon the English shores ; and it is 
probably true that, for many generations afterwards, 
the Druids and the Bards, either by tradition or other- 
wise, preserved the records of their gallantry and 
fame without much mixture of fable. Chester, in all 
ages, wat< esteemed by the Welsh as their own 
peculiar capital; not that they possessed it for any 
length of time, nor were powerful enough to keep the 
enemy out of it, but their hearts clung to it as the 
great city upon their own Dee, and the principal mart 
fur their enterprife. There is much that is Welsh 
within lis borders even now. 

But when the Normans over-ran England, and 
Cheshire was ceded to the Earls Palatine, these stou^ 
men ot war soon began to push themselves into North 
Wales, and for several generations the two races were 
in constant antagonism, the arts of the Normans 
meeting with more than a match in the Dative prowess 
of the Cambrians. The compilers of the ** Outlines of 
English History," a book largely used in our schools, 
are good enough to tell us that Henry the Second 
M subdued the Welsh." They do not condescend to 
gay when this happened, and turning to the Welsh his- 
torians for information I find that, according to them, 
this same Henry met with terrible reverses at Ewloe 
Wood, and also in the valley of the Dee, near Corwen. 
Whom then are we to believe ? The Cambrians say 
their records are true, and even the most modem of 
their writers adhere to that statement. 

I have before me two separate works relating to 
Denbigh, from the pen of the Rev. Mr Williams, a 
clergyman, and they contain a fund of useful informa- 
tion about Denbighshire which cannot be found else- 
where ; but I find some statements in these volumes 
which are very apocryphal ; for instance, we are told 
that Adam de 8alesbury, a descendent of the Bavarian 
prince of that name, who gained a settlement in Lan- 
cashire soon after the Conquest, was appointed cap- 
tain of the garrison at Denbigh hy Henry the Second 
In the year 1157. The English records show he was 
appointed to the post by Henry the Third in 1267, and 
the Ueweni pedigree, wherein his descendant, Sir 
Thomas Salusbury, is mentioned as the author of the 



** History of Joseph," shows he was twelfth only in 
descent from Adam, so that by the usual method of 
computation the latter date is far more in aocordsacs 
with precedent than the former one. But there fol- 
lows a still more remarkable statement in this woik, 
where the author says that Denbigh, the Vale of 
Clwyd, &c., was ceded to Henry the Third in 1247, 
and that in 1277 he gave Denbigh to Prince David , ke 
also expresses his surprise Uiat Ueniy should have 
done so, and not to his own son. Prince Edward. The 
fact is, that Henry died in 1272, that Edward sucoeeded 
him at once as sovereign of these realms, and that in 
1277 he was in the very zenith of his fame ! Thus we 
see how little reliance can be placed upon historical 
records of this nature, and how very little we know, 
in fact, of the circumstances under which the great 
English king proceeded to annex the Principality to 
the English Crown. Your promised contribution to 
the local records of Chesliire may throw much new light 
upon this part of our local history, for Chester was 
the centre from which Edward proceeded upon his 
Welsh aggression, and Cheshire men did him good 
service then in North Wales, as they subsequently did 
to his successors on the English throne, both as 
settlers upon the soil and administrators of the Eng- 
lish policy. 



And this brings me to a very interesting point 
alluded to by Mr Williams. Hugh de Beckelo drew 
up a survey of the castle and lordship of Denbigh in 
1384, and he says he has ** no doubt (he is) the same 
personage as Hu^h de Bockele, who is mentioned as a 
landowner in the township of ' Arquedelok,' in the 
parish of Llansannan." He adds, ''there is still a 
farm in the vicinity called Plas Bwde, or BucUi^y 
Hall." The Bulkeley family of Beaumaris and of 
Conway are a very ancient race, but the excellent 
historian of " East Cheshire " has shown that th^ 
derived from the Cheshire house ; here, however, is a 
sort of incidental proof that five hundred and fifty 
years ago one of the family was settled in the very 
heart of Denbighshire, doubtless a representative of 
the Cheshire men who had followed Edward the First 
to that country ; and the evidences that are constantly 
cropping up of the English migrations to North Wales 
prove, I think, that Cheshire men had very mo^ 
more to do with the subjugation and with the peopling 
of that part of the Principality than we have hitherto 
given them credit fer. 
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All about Hawarden in Flintshire, Ewloe, Backley, 
and Cennah's Quay are now, and always have been, 
more English than Welsh. Flint itself, according to 
Mr Taylor's account of that very ancient town, was 
occupied by Edward's followers, and although the 
long stretch of flat country west of Flint is occupied 
mostly by the aboriginal Welsh, I suspect that it was 
looked upon as a waste in Edward's days, and that 
the English settled upon the higher lands nearly all 
the way to the Conway river. The principal land* 
owners in the Vale of Clwyd had English surnames 
for many generations, and even now these names are 
not wholly lost, and a whole colony of Llwyd's, which 
greet us now-a-days in Denbighshire, and who are 
entirely Welsh, simply changed the English name of 
Grey to its proper representative word in the ver- 
nacular of the country. 

There is ample scope, therefore, for s more precise 
exposition ot the changes which followed Edward's 
incursions into North Wales, and their direct relation 
with the Chester influences whiih were then brought 
to bear upon the people and their usages. The last 
hundred years no doubt has been prolific in modern- 
ising the views of this ancient race, and now, upon 
the eve of a great social, educational, and political 
revolution in that country, it is well we should endea- 
vour to correct some of the accepted history (!) we 
possess of it, and in doing s > direct especial attention 
to its old relations with Chester and with Cheshire 
"O"* Bboztom. 

A ViLLAGB HAMFDIN. 

[1918. J Strolling round Bowdon churchyard the 
other day, I came across the following inscription on 
an altar tombstone, situated near the tower :— " Here 
resteth the body of Robert Rothwell, of Agden, who 
departed this life 19th day of November, 1816, aged 45 
years." 

BflBMih this rastio moDBment tkere lies 

One wboM pare Boal beftt bigh intirtnePsoaiise; 

BeUfilOD'sfaTonrite child, ha wm the bOMt 

And ohampion of the poor, bleaelng and blest. 

Wittaia the narrow olrele of his friends 

He liTSd onknown to fame^onkaown he died> 

Alas I too aoon in nuknbood'a prime he feO, 

Bay ye who knew him best, was not his liJa 

A perfect model of a Ohrietlan coarse ? 

And etranger, wboeoe'er thoa art whoee iteps, 

ur chance, or melancholy this way leads; 

If then doet hoooor man, paose on hallowed grooBd, 

Here in tbe arma d death a village w^wHI f Sleeps. 

As will be seen the name is spelt Hambden, but 
obviously Hampden is meant. A: L 



Epitaphs. 
[1919.] Epitaph on John Adnms, of Southwell 

(a carrier.) 

John Ada me Ues hen, of the pariih of Soaihw<.«Ii, 
A carrier wbo oarrisd bis o*a to bis moaih well i 
He carried so moeb, and he carried eo feat. 
He ooald carry no more lo was carxled at last ; 
Jfot the Uqaor he draak, being too macdi lor one. 
He coald not carry off — ao he'e now oarri-on. 



The following epitaph is by Moore, on an attorney 
named Shaw :— 

Here lies Joha SUaf^ , 

Attomey-at'Iaw, 
And when he died 
The devil cried, 
' Oifeeusyoarpaw, 

Joha Shaw, 
Attoxncty-at-Iaw ! ** 



ISitpliza. 

William Bedfobd. 
•[1920.] My attention having been diiiwn to the 
Queries and Replies oti the above subject, and 
especially to No. 1887, in which my father's name is 
mentioned, I forward to you, for the benefit of those 
who take an interest in the subject, the following 
particulars.— •• My great grandfatlier, John Bedford, 
was a farmer residing in the neighbourhood of Wake- 
field. Qe Had four sons— Richard, Joseph, Matthew, 
and John. Richard had a son also named Richard* 
whose son Thomas is now resident in Stockport. 
Joseph had a son Elisha, wHo carried on business for 
many years at Clayton West ; but whether there is 
any further issue I am uncertain. Matthew was the 
fatJier of William and Joseph and other children, as 
stated in your account, and John had one son and one 
daughter. The latter married Thoma^ Tate, and had 
two sons, Thomas and John Bedford Tate, now living 
in and near Melbourne, Australia. The former, after 
serving some years in a solicitor's office in Leeds, 
entered the Wesleyan ministry in 1831, where his 
legal training enabled him t<> be of great, service to 
the connexion generally. He was stationed in Stock- 
port (Tiviot Dale Circuit), and lived on Wesley Mount, 
from 1852 to 1855. He then removed to Manchester^ 
where in 1800 he was appointed secretary to the 
Weeleyan Chapel Committee. He attained co the 
highest office in Methodism in 1867, when at the 
Bristol conference he was elected president. He died 
in 1809, leaving two sons, my brother, who is well- 
known at Hurdsfleld, and myself. From tbe above 
•tatemeut your readers will observe that William 
Bedford and the Bev. John Bedford were first cousins. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. F. 8. BaDfOso. 
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Saturday, May 80th, 1885. 

Chsshibb Rboobds. 
III. 

[1921.] I hive said iu aDOtber plice that Edward 
the First had made Chester the centre from which he 
set about to bring the North Walians into submission 
to his own rule ; and that the Cheshire men had been 
some of his principal instruments to that end. The 
Earldom of Chester was bestowed upon Edward of 
Carnarvon, it is said, and he held it until his ac- 
cession to the Crown in 1307. I purpose to mark 
some of the records for that year that throw light 
upon the relations of Cheshire with its more imme- 
diate Welsh border lands, and they are peculiarly in- 
teresting now that so much attention is being paid to 
the antiquarian resources of these immediate 
localities. 

William db Doncastbb evidently came into note in 
the Chester and Welsh locale in the very year when 
Edward the Second came to the throne, for in 1807 he 
possessed lands at the Bache, and at Newton, near 
Chester. He is called a ** citizen of Chester in 1309," 
when he entered into a recognizance to supply the 
king- with ^^5000 horse shoes, 8000 large nails, and 
60,000 small nails; the horse shoes at 100s the 
thousand, the large nails at 2s and the small at 18d 
the thousand." In 1312 he was Sheiiff of Chester ; 
in 1316 and 1310 Mayor; and being so, he made 
what hay he could in Flintshire, as we shall soon see, 
for in 1314 he obtained tenements at Rothelan,in 1315 
he got lands at Wepre, in 1316 be got more property 
at Rothelan, in 1316 he farmed the manor of Moston 
and the lead mines of EngleAeld, and in 1323 he got 
more of the good things at Rhuddlan ; and so did other 
members of his family. Thomas, his grandson, became 
steward of Rhuddlan ia 1386, and in 1395-6 he ob- 
tained a lease of the pleas and perquisites of the 
Court of Bothelan, of the tolls of markets and fairs 
for 100s yearly; and in 1401 his granddaughter-in-law, 
Katherine, empowered Robert de Parys to receive her 
dower rents at Chester, in Flintshire, and in Denbigh- 
abire. 

Philip BxcusBBTON, son of William de Bickerton, in 
the year 1307, granted all his lands and tenements at 
Bache and Newton, and which be inherited on the 
death of his kinsman David, called the miller, citizen 



of Chester, to William of Donecastre, in exchange for 
one burgage in St. John's-lane, Chester, ** situated be- 
tween the land which belonged to William de 
Qloverina and that which belonged to Thomas le 
Mareachal." 

King Edward the Third came to the throne in 13S7, 
but 1 'io not meet with any Ioc<il records which need 
be pai w > ulsrly copied before the following : — 

Wtn ap Obonom armed the town of Vaynole in 
1331 at 43s 4u yearly, and the mill at Releveant at 
5s yearly. 

Richard db Bibchovsb, on the 6th of February 
1331-2, obtained a lease of th^ lead mine of Inglefold 
for seven years at the accustomed rent. 

Richard db Capbmkurst, in 1335, obtained a lease 
of the mills and fishing of the Dee. 

iTHBLus AP Ithbl, of lugslfold, had a lease granted 
to him in 1335 of the bailiwick of the ringild in the 
countie of Colshale, at £4 yearly ; and, in 1341, of the 
forest and mill of Ewloe, with the pasture of Bokelegfa 
and coal mines ; also the pleas and perquisites of the 
court there. 

John Frauncbts and others, in 1336, farmed the 
mills of Pentraf and Dissart at £30 yearly, and they 
paid the same sum for the farm of the pleas and per^ 
quisites of the courts, markets, and tolls of the Piz of 
the town of Rothelan, with the fishing oftheCiwydg 
and £14 yearly for the farm of the meadow of 
Craghannaw. In 1341 Franceys and William Colby 
leased the mills above mentioned for six years at £35 
yearly ; and Frannceys alone " the mill of Bagheyn, 
with the passage of the wood there, aud a certain 
profit called * bykes,' for one year, at £6." The good- 
man died soon afterwards, for in 1359 Agnts, hia 
widow, grants all her rights to the lands of her late 
husband to Edward Prince of Wales. 

Kbnrick Sais, escheator of Englefleld, was oommie- 
sioned in 1337-8 *' to make certain and reasonable 
bounds between the town of qroaant Moss and 
Westney, with the assent of the tenants of the said 
towns, and also to make a division between Edward 
Earl of Chester, and others, his tenants, of the town of 
gronant, claiming to be parcenors with him in the 
wastes of the said town " 

[This man, though treated as an Englishman, as his 
tame indicates, was in fact an eminent Welshman 
through the ap Ithels mentioned abova^ and hie 
daughter and heiress married the celebrated Sir Hani 
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Ohu, son to John Salosbury of Ness, in Cheshire, who 
had married Catherine Seymour, daughter of the Lord 
Seymour, and who died at Denbigh in 1289. Sir 
Harri pre-deceased his father-in-law, but his son suc- 
ceeded to his inheritance, and so on from son to son 
for many generations. It was thus the real amalga- 
mation of the two races came aboat, and the best o 
our Welsh historians acknowledge that they were 
••conquered to their gain" j ust as the English may also 
admit that they gained much in doing so.] 

RiCHAiu) DBL Hough, in 1840-1, had a lease of the 
custody of the Castle of Flint, the shrievalty of the 
same town, and the bailiwicks of the reglory and 
escheatry of Englefteld accounts for £150 ISs 4d in re- 
spect of the whole ; in 1S42 he had a lease of the office 
of constable of the castle of Bothelan, together with 
the" rulerum"of the meadow of Craghanaw, and 
cognizance of false measures of the town of Cayras, 
with the turn of the town of Anghyre, at 100s yearly. 
In 1346 most of these offices were renewed to him, 
and he probably found himself the richer accordingly. 

William db Capenhubst and others, in 1346, got a 
lease of the Manor of Moston for three years, at 25 
marks yearly, and in 1350 the lease is renewed for 
three years at 20 marks. 

John Byntbb, on June 20th, 134i), had a grant made 
to him of the custody of tbe castle of Rothelan, on 
the surrender by William de Shaldeford of the grant 
of the same, with £10 yearly, for life. Two years 
later Edward Prince of Wales appointed him constable 
of the castle, and, being knighted, he was freed from 
the accustomed rent of 100s, " that he might honour- 
ably support the knighthood which he had received 
at the hands of the Prince, by whose command he was 
to receive for bis fee £80 yearly. On the 10th of De- 
cember of the same jear letters were issued appoint. 
Ing the services for which he was to be paid— viz., 
" the rents of assize of Rhuddlan and Cayras, the 
meadow of Craghannaw, and a place in Rothelan 
called the < CasUetort ;' he to And a chaplain to cele. 
brate dinner service every day, excepting Fridays and 
Sundays, in the Castle of Rothelan, and on Fridays 
and Sundajrs in the chapel of St. Thomas's, in the 
town.*' There is some mistake in the sums to be 
allowed him, for he is said to have £40 and £80 re- 
spectively annually. 

RiCHABD DB Eaton got a lease of the contents of 
the casUe and town of Hope, and of the lands of Hope- 
dale, in 1860, for three years, at £86 18s 4d yearly 



and in 1851-2 Edward Prince of Wales directed him, as 
steward of the lordship of Hopedale, to inquire into 
infringements of the charter of Edward III. regulating 
the wages of artisans. 

[I am told by a genealogical friend, who has made him- 
self acquainted with our Cheshire pedigrees, tiiat 
John de Eton, who in tiie first year of Henry VL 
vested the manor of Eaton in John, son of William 
de Ha warden, and Henry, son of Ralph Salui»bury , in 
trust, was a lineal descendenl of Richard de Eaton* 
named above. Both John and Richard were Cheshire 
men, and Hope and Hopedale are in Flintshire ; and 
we have an additional proof here of the fact already 
alluded to, that the Cestrians were actively mixed up 
with North Walian affairs in the English interest, 
and helped in that way to keep up the connection 
between the two peoples.] 

Rbes ap Boppbbt Gbufftdd obtained a lease of the 
bailiwick of the reglory of Englefield in 1351 for five 
years and a half, at £64 yearly, and of all the escheat 
lands in Englefield for five years, at £40 yearly. He 
wa« also appointed " vendor of the goods and chattels 
of felons, fugitives, &a, ia the county of Flint * during 
pleasure ;' and in 1357 he got the constableship of 
Flint Castle,and shrievalty of the town for three years, 
at £41 138 4d; but had appointed '* an Englishman 
as his deputy." 

'RiCHABD, Eabl or Abumdalb, had granted to him 
on the 11th November, 1351, by Edward Prince of 
Wales, £200 for life to be taken of the fee farm of 
the town of Chester, and issues of the mills of Dee, in 
lieu of 500 marks, which the Earl received from the 
exchequer of Carnarvon, for the offices of justice, con- 
stable of the castle, and sheriff of Carnarvon, which 
offices the said Earl had of the grant of the then 
King Edward. 

Simon Ashwbll, derk, had a grant of one burgage 
and a half, in the town of Hope, in the year 1351 ; and 
in 1360 he (with William de Blorton of Martyn) got a 
lease of the manor of Moston from Edward Prince of 
Wales for three years, at 22 marks yearly. His lease 
was renewed in 1864, and again in 1368, for five years* 
at an increased rent of a mark per annum. 

Thb Abbot akd Cokventof Basingwiok obtained a 
licence on the 10th of September, 1351, to acquire from 
William de Kirkeby three messuages and thirteen 
acres and three roods of land, together with a plot of 
land in Flint ; and in the same year a charter of Randel, 
Barl of Chester, granting to the monks a saltpit, in 
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Northwich, was enrolled. In 1408 they obtained a 
warrant to Roger le Potter, Mayor of Ghefter, to 
deliver to them week by week two loads of beer, en 
their paying for the same. 

TEiDEKBiaH'' Lacbtitbs," under a charter granted 
by Edward the First to Henry deLacy, Barlof Llnoeln, 
were declared to be free partly, if not wholly ^ throughout 
the realm :^** All his men inhabiting, or in the future 
should inhabit, his town of Denbigh, should be free 
of tolls, tollage, payage, pannage, murage, frontage, 
and passage in the counties of Chester, Salop, Stafford, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and in 1852-8 the 
same liberties were confirmed to William de Monte 
Acuto, the lord of the said town, the same liberties to 
exten, I thi-ouyhout the realm." The ** record " is pretty 
much in the same terms, beginning however thus : — 
"Inspessimus and exemplifications, of an inspessumis 
and exemplifications 15 March, 17 Edward 3, of a 
charter of Edward the First." 

In the year 1353 "An Eyre having been summoned, 
by Edward Prince of Wales, to be held at Chester, on 
Monday next after the Feast of the Assumption of St. 
Mary, the commonalty stated that the holding of the 
same would be contrary to their laws, and on payment 
of a fine of 5000 marks the holding of the Eyre was 
respited for thirty years." 

David Thlotd ap Griffi had a lease of the town of 
Yaynoll in 1858-4 for three years at 19 marks yearly. 

David Loyt ap Gbufftdd obtained a three years* 
lease of the town of Yaynoll in 1353-4 at 19 marks 
annually, and in 1361-2 a new lease for three years at 
£12 annually. 

iTHBLAPBLBHfNAPlTHKLin 1354 got a lease of the 
coal mines of the town of Ewloe at four marks ; this 
was renewed in 1358, and in 1364 he seems to have had 
other leases of mines at Ewloe at £4 yearly, with 
subsequent renewals ; but in 1886 he obtained protec- 
tion on his departure toward the coast, there to stay 
for the sate custody of those parts, and the defence of 
the realm ; and so far as I can see, he figures no more 
in the records. 

The Cabmeutb Friabs would seem to have been a 
powerful body at Chester at one time, and to have 
presumed somewhat rashly upon their power; but 
upon May the 15th, 1855, they had to plead for a 
pardon (which they obtained) for acquiring from 
Richard de Wevere, and Joan his wife, Richard de 
Brwyn, and Robert de Hamthyn certain plots of 
land in the dty, with ** a licence to purchase land 200 



feet in length and 160 in width, contiguous to their 
house) for the enlargement of it." 

September 80, 1857, Rbss ap Roppbbt had a lease 
granted to him by Edward Prince of Wales to fill the 
office of Constable of the Castle of Flint and sheriff of 
the town for three years, on an annual payment of 
£41 133 4d ; but upon condition that the said Rees 
should appeint an Englishman as his deputy, tkm 
Prince not wishing the castle to be kept by any other 
than an Englishman. He was also entrusted with » 
lease of the bailiwick of the raglory of Englefirid for a 
like term on payment of £64 yearly, and 20 marks 
yearly for the '* pituon"of the justice and chambef^ 
lain of Chester; and a lease of the bailiwick of the 
advowries of Englefield for a like term on payment of 
80b yearly. 

Hembt del Hall was appointed in 1357 to examine 
the mines in the county of Flint ; and in 1394^ he 
" takes to farm the King's share of the lead mines " in 
the same county for one year, paying the King, for 
every " load " of byngore 6s 8d, and for every •' load '' 
of wateroreds. 

RiCHABD DB HuNTiNODON in 1357 got a lease of the 
perquisites of the court of Rhuddlan. 

Nov. 12, 1360, The Pbiorbss and Convent of Nuns 
AT Chester had to petition for a pardon and a 
licence for an exchange made between the said Nuns 
and Michael Scot and Joan his wife, by which the 
said Nuns gave to the said Michael and Joan the 
town of WaOerscote and one bovate of land in Brado- 
ford near Shurlache, in exchange for one messuage^ 
eighty-seven acres of land, and the third of an acre of 
meadow in Marleston and Lache, held by the said 
Michael in right of his wife, and which for security, 
in case of the death oi the parties, had been passed by 
fine to Hugh de Newcastle and William de Ouneg 
chaplains. 

WiLLiAX Hblpston in 1361 was appointed master 
mason in the counties of Chester, Flint, and North 
Wales, and in 1367-8 he and others were directed to 
take masoQS and wor't^men in Chester and Flint for 
Edward Prince of Wales's works at Vale Royal. 

RiCHABD Ebealoo was appointed master carpenter 
in the counties of Chester and Flint and in North 
Wales. 

March 31, 1362, Edward Prince of Wales issued 
his warrant to John de Delves, vice-justice, and John 
de Brunham, chamberlain of the county of Chester to 
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grant the tanners of that city a charter on a fine of 20 
marks and a yearly payment of 68 8d, forbidding 
oozdwainer»to meddle with their trade, in like manner 
as it. was granted to tanners in the cities and boroughs 
of England, and directing them to make inquest at the 
next county touching the matter, and if it should be 
found reasonable and to the psoflt of the people of 
Chester, that it should be as the tanners desired, and 
to make out a chaster to them accordingly. 

June 2,1362. Proclamation was Boade at Chestei 
forbidding any one to move about armed, the Prince 
having heard that bodies of armed men traveUed the 
oountrycommitting felonies and trespasses in contempt 
of a former enactment made by the Prince when last 
at Chester. 

Jbyan af David Gock was in 1863 appointed bailiff, 
of the lands, goods, and chattels of Itbel ap Kenric 
'i the county of Flint. 

ThbDbanamdChaptbbofSt. AsAPK had granted 
to them in the year 1366, by Edward Psince of Wales, 
Oronantasmore, en a yearly payment of 2(^ marks, in 
default of which the Priooe could destrain on their 
manor at Altmelydyn, and should any place be 
destroyed by the sea, the Prince to allow them 12d 
yearly for every acie destroyed. 

JivAM AW Hbnby had granted to him in 1366 a 
messuage and nine acres and a half of land in *'Le 
Paas de Hopedale " of English land, which same tene- 
ment one Englishman named Pymme, purchased of 
Edward I. at the conquest of Wales, and gave it to 
Richard his son and Angharet his wife, and their heirs, 
which Richard and Angharet had issue one Margery, 
who, after the death of the said Richard,married Henry, 
son of David ap Cadwgan, a Welshman, who could not 
hold English land without licence, on which the said 
tenements escheated to the Prince. 

Now the last entry throws a flood of light upon the 
English occupation of the Welsh border land at the 
time mentioned. Angharet was evidently a Welsh 
woman ; her daughter Margery a cross-breed, but she 
would marry Henry ap David ap Cadwgan, although 
She knew right wcjl that he— a Welshman of Welsh- 
men, as every descendant of Cadwgan must have been 
-—could hold no English land without licence. And that 
was at a time when Edward the Third reigned, a Just* 
magnanimous, humane, and even merciful soverdgn ; 
and yet he kept bis own subjects thus in bondage, 
many of whom had served him well at Halidon Hill, 
at Crecy, and at Poitiers, for wherever there was 
fighting going on these brave Cambrians ioined 



heartily in the fray,, and were, I am persuaded, most 
loyal to their sovereign lord and U^g. So dowly did 
a conquered people come into free possesion of their 
just rights ; so slowly, too, do conquerors learn the 
lesson that freemen are far better subjects than men 
who have lost the privileges of their manhood, and 
whose daughters must do right by stealth to gain such 
fame as Margery, the daughter of Angharet, has 
gained in these historic records of her native land. 

The great Edward died in the year 1377; and five 
hundred years later, we look iMck upon his life and 
times^ and mark how very much he did for England 
in the course of his reign. Then we think of poor 
Richard, his successor, son of Edward, the Black 
Prince ;. of his weakness, and of his sorrows, his sore- 
troubles, and terrible death; and betaking ourselves 
once more to the *^ records" of the period we find very 
much that is useful and interesting in the task we have 
thus imposed upon ourselves,f er we ave at once brought 
face to face with many of theeveat8>inthatperiod,,in 
which we are locally concerned. 

John bb Hblbsh wa» one of the lucky Englishmen 
who got all he wanted under Richard the Second. In 
1378-9 he was appointed Escheator of the County of 
Chester *< and farmer of Colbhull;." in 1383 his wife 
(Alice) had a lease of the mill of Adecross for six years 
at £2 6s 8d yearly ; in 1384 he got ** all- the lands late 
of Howell ap Owenyn Voyll, in the county of Flint ;" 
in 1385 he was appointed Sheriff of Flint and Raglor of 
Englefield ; in 1387 he was made one of the stewards of 
the lordship of Moston, and in the same year he ob- 
tained a grant of the pleas and perquisites of the court 
of the town of,Plint,valuedat 100s yearly, *<inconsidera- 
tion of his services in the foreign wars of Edward 
Priace of Wales, as als^for home services done to the 
King ;" in the same year too he was made steward of 
the courts of the town of Flint. ''In 1390 his appoint- 
ment as receiver of pleas and perquisites for Flint was- 
renewed ; in 1801 he was ve-appointed steward ' and 
berghmaster,' * bermaystrum''of the lead mines in the 
county of Flint,, and to hold courts of 'bermotes;'" 
in 1302 he obtained a lease of the King's part of the 
town of Colshill for six years at £4 yearly, and in 
1393 John Qolofre, sheriff of Flint and Constable of 
the Castle, made him his deputy for three years ; but 
before that time expired he died, his writ, diem dausit 
extremum, being dated Sept. 4, 1396. 

William db fiLUMHBix, on the 10th of August, 1380 
obtained a pardon **for acquiring for his life from 
William Trussell, of Cublesdon^ Kt.» the manor o& 
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fiewardeshalgb, a fishing in the Dee, a pasture called 
* 8altgreen/ and commen of pasture throughout 
Saltneye Marsh, ^ith the ivues and bailiwick of the 
East^ate of the city of Chester, and the houses above 
and below belonging to the same, also 3 marks of rent 
to be received of the heirs of Richard de Pulford, and 
a plot ef land in the said city near the house of William 
Organ." 

** The Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of St. Asaph, emtered 
into an agreement with Jor, ap Robyn Ygant, and 
other freeholders on the lltb July, 1381, in considera- 
tion of an annual rent of ten marks to be paid to the 
Bishop, to free them from their accustomed service of 
finding every day throughout the year, Sundays and 
feast days excepted, six men to work from sunrise to 
SAnsetat excavating red stone for the works of the 
cathedral" 

Aug. 26, 1382 Hbnbt db Conwat, Et., had a grant 
in reversion of the office of Keeper of the Castle of 
Rhuddlan, for life, on the death of Alan de Cbeyne, 
as a reward for his services to the King and Prince 
Edward, his father, in their wars, and because the said 
Henry, by order of the King's Council, had with his 
f amilyentered into the said castle to stay there during the 
summer for its defence against invasionb, should any 
of the King's enemies come that way, the said Alaa 
not being able to abide there by age and infirmity. 

William Billing, junior, made the most of his 
opportunities, for in 1383 he obtained a lease of the 
pleas and perquisites of the court of tlie town of 
Bagberye for four years at 203 yearly ; in 1385 he was 
appointed collector of the rents of the same place, 
** and of all issues of the lordship;" in 1388 he was 
made steward of the courts of the town, and in 1397 
bis first appointment was renewed for a year at 10s. 
He evidently had some mills in lease, for in 1396-7 he 
is directed to deliver this up to Richard Billing. 

Bowel ap Tudob af Ithbl in 1386 received the pro- 
tection of the king on his depariure towards the coast 
for the defence of the realm; and in 1389-^ 
he has a share given him in a lease of 
tho manor of Moston for 10 years at 82 
marks yearly ; in 1390 he is appointed sheriff of the 
county of Flint. He got into some trouble, for he was 
bound over to appear at the Chester Sessions in 1395 
and in 1308 he petitioned for pardon under the statute 
of Shrewsbury. In 1403 he is commissioned with 
others to appoint watchers upon the rebels •* in the 
counnte of Colshull," so that he got into power agam, 
and no doubt did his service with true loyalty. 



Jan. 21, 1386-7. Thb Kino directed the bailiffs of 
Hugh de Calvyley,who held the manor of Shotwych for 
life, to deliver to the king's master-carpenters 
oak or any other timber within the said park (of Shot- 
wick) for the repair of the mills of the Dee, no timber 
being found fit for the purpose but in the said park 
and the wood of Salghal. 

July 25, 1387. A grant made to the commonalty of 
the city of Chester " ot the issues of the passage of 
the Dee at Chester, and of the murage accustomed to 
be given for the repair of the walls of the city, to be 
applied to the rebuilding of the bridge there, the 
destruction of which caused the inhabitants and those 
resorting to the city much danger and inconvenience, 
and was a source of great loss." 

John Beickhull, " Yeoman of the Chamber of the 
Duke of Ireland," had a grant made to him in 1387 *'of 
the mill of AddyGross,of the yeariy value of four marks, 
by reason of the burgesses of FUnt having built the 
same without licence." 

Thb Commonalty of Hofbdalh and Msiixosa 
petitioned the King in 1387 " to be allowed to um the 
laws they had been accustomed to from the time of 
the conquest of Wales by Edward I." Richard, we 
are told, granted their request, but to what extent 
they were relieved is not very clear, for ** English 
exactions " continued as aforetime. 

JoBWBBTR AP Madob OocH,in 1388, farmed the town 
of Vaynol for six years at £8 yearly. 

March 10, 1389 90. Sib William Baoot, Kt, and 
William Qlynn had a warrant granted to them, 
addressed to John de Helegh, ** Bermaitre " of the lead 
mines in the county of Flint and elsewhere in North 
Wales, to deliver over the said mines to them for three 
years at £40 yearly, ** by the munificence of Mcholas 
de Stopford and Hugh Waterton, of the county of 
Hereford ;" and on the same day Thomas Peytwyn, 
keeper of the woods of Ewloe, was ordered to deliver 
to them fuel for working the mines. 

John Golofbb, Kt., was appointed in 1390, for life 
sheriff of the county of Flint, constable of the caatle, 
and rag lor of the county. 

Nicholas db Inqlefikld was made <*ringild" of 
the hundred of Colshull in 1390 ; aod this appointment 
was renewed in the following year. 

HooH DBL HoPB obtained a warrant in 1890 for one 
oak out of the park at Loitcoit for the repair of his 
house, lately consumed by fire. 

David db Hofb in 1390 had a grant made to him c f 
a water m)ll and one acre of land in the town of Hope 
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for hi8 good aenrice of tw9uty-eight years in the king's 
wars 

John Hebby was appointed in 1391 biiliff of Ewloe. 

JoBK liANMEB, in 1887, was appointed by the King, 
during behaviour, escheator, and ** interpres " in the 
county of Flint, and in 1399 90 keeper of the tempor- 
alities of the bishopric of 8t. Asaph, and steward of the 
same. In 1394 he was directed (with others) *'to 
inquire into t^e unwonted robberies, &c , daily com- 
mitted in the county of FUnt ; " in 1402 ** Guardian of 
the peace;" but, I fear, he got into trouble before 
1409, when certain great men came under a bond *' for 
all the lands of the said John in the Prince's hands." 

John di Hrbefobd, in 1387, obtained at the instance 
of John de Beauchamp a grant of the King's rent of 
lOOi arising out of the little mill, ''parvavillata," of 
GolshuU. 

Richard db Hops, Mayor of the town of Hope, In 
1387, had a warrant given to him for three oaks from 
the park at Loitcote In Eopedale ** for the repair of 
certain bridges and dangerous roads." 

Thb Abbot and Convbmt of Basingwick were 
authorised in 1387*8 to hold a court baron and a 
market in the moiety of the town of Halliwell (Holy- 
well), granted to them by Robert Perponn, in the 
time of Randal, Earl of Chester. 

March 8,1887-8. Thb Abbot and Ck>NVBNT of Basinq- 
wicK had a grant empowering them to hold a court 
baron in the moiety of the town of Halliwell, given to 
them by Kobert Perponn in the time of Randal, Earl 
Chester, which court they had been accustomed to 
hold '* until impeded by the King's predecessors, and 
which had been since held by the king and his pre- 
decessors." They were also empowered to hold a 
market at Holywell on every Thursday instead of 
Friday, as they were accustomed to do by grant of 
Edward the First. 

October 29,1391. Thb Couuonaltt of Chbstsb 
petitioned the king that a lease be made to them of 
the mills of the Dee, rather than to one John Walssh, 
who proposed to lease them in order that he might 
express his ill-will to the corporation by excessive 
tolls and extortions. 

RooBB HOFKINSON in 1391-3 was appointed with 
John Henry a bailiff of the town, manor, and lordship 
of Ewloe. 

June 9, 1394. John db Wodbhous, chamberlain of 
Chester, had been removed from hU office on the 6th 
of May, and it is recorded that '* before he departed 
for London on certain arduous affairs of the kbg ", he 



inclosed the seal of his office in a bag and delivered 
the same to one John Bresey, his clerk, to keep until 
the arrival of his successor, Robert de Parys ; ** which 
gaid John kept the seal until the court held at Chester 
9th June, 1394, when it was decided, in the presence of 
William Bago', vice justice of Chester; Hugh Hales, 
justice de banco and serjeant-at-law; William Cross- 
ley, serjeant-at-law ; Robert de Tounley, serjeant-at- 
law ; Robert de Legb, Kt., sheriff of Chester ; and 
Thomas Maistressor, escheator, to open the bag and 
use the seal." 

August 13,1394. John Bitham and Edward Day 
were commissioned to seize vessels of ten tons and 
more in the ports and places between " la Holehede," 
in Wales, and " Forneux," in Lancashire, with seamen 
necessary for the same, and convey them to the ports 
of Chester and Conway for the passage to Ireland of 
Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March, and his retinue on 
the king's service. 

March 31, 1395. Upon the petition of the Mayor and 
Commonalty of the City of Chester, '* stating that the 
walls and pavement of the city were in a very ruinous 
state, and that they had from the earliest times been 
supported and repaired by a murage," a grant of 
murage was made to the petitioners. 

August 5, 1395. Letters were presented to the 
Sheriff of the 0)unty of Chester from the king com- 
mandmg him lo arrest the disturbers of the peace in 
the said county, of whom there were a great number, 
who committed felonies innumerable, and were the 
more bold to do so inasmuch as no just punishment 
had followed them. 

John Hofb (clerk) in 1396 was made escheator of 
Flint; m 1897 he had an annuity of £10 for life 
granted to him for his services at Flint, and as clerk of 
the exchequer at Chester, and as serjeant of the peace 
in the raglory ceurts and bailiwicks of Wrixham,and 
M3rford in Bromfteld and in Yale, " which are called 
the offices of Sensithith." In the same year he was 
made one of the collectors of the rents of escheated 
lands at Englefldd ; in 1398-9 forester of Rushe, and 
pirk-keeper at Loietcurt; in 1399 escheator of the 
county of Flint and steward of the lordship of Hope 
and Hopedale ; aud in 1400 he had the mills and all 
the profits of the same ; his appointments being sub- 
sequently confirmed from time to time. 

John db Hblbqh. This gentleman I presume was 
son to the John who died in 1396 ; and the Helegh 
luck would seem to have followed him, as it did his 
father, for in 1897-8 the king granted him an annuity 
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of 100s for life; in 1399 Henry, Prince of Wales, ap- 
pointed him under-sheriff of the county of Flint ; in 
1399 1400 he got a lease of the Prince's share of Col- 
shill for six years at £4 annually, and a lease of Ady- 
cross Mill; in 1406*7 he was appointed one of the 
stewards of the courts of the town of Flint ; in 1407 
he was made steward and berghmaster of all the 
Prince's lead mines in the county of Flint ; and in the 
same year, and again in 1412, his lease of Adycross 
If ill was renewed at 26s 8d annually. 

BXDWABDS. 



^eplle». 



Robert Stephen McAll, LL-D. 

[1922.] In reply to ••Free Church "(1914), I note 
that Dr. McAll accepted an appointment from the 
rustees of *' the chapel connected with the Sunday 
Bchool at Macclesfield, raised by the exertions of the 
late Mr John Whitaker, and his ordination there took 
place in the autumn of 1823." •• He received and ac- 
cepted an urgent call from the church and congre- 
gation of Mosley-street Chapel, Manchester, to be- 
come their pastor, and entered on his stated duties in 
January, 1827 " (see WardUw's •* Life ef McAH," p.p. 
Izz. and Ixxx.) In case your very interesting cor- 
respondent •• A Book Lover" would think of includ- 
ing McAll amongst Cheshire authors, I may note his 
publications :—(l) ••Discourses, Sermons, and Life," 
by Wardlaw, two vols., London, 1840 ; (2) •• Four Ad- 
dresses to the TouBg," 12mo., 1842; (8) •• Sermons," 
12mo., 1848. 

BowdoQ. F. M. Jacksom. 



Queries* 

[1923.] BicsKAL Makonall and Heb Wobks. — In the 
Bibliography I find Rinhmal Mangnall, the well-known 
author of the famous school-book, ••Mangnall*s 
Questions," named also as the author of ••Half-an- 
hour's Lounge, or Poems." Can any correspondent 
say if this book or any portion of it, or its MS. can be 
found now? Senoa Lethe. 



The years have linings just as goblets do ; 
The old year is the lining of the new — 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden Was doth line the silver Is. 



Satubdat, Juni 6th, 1885. 
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The Language of Names. 

[1924.] The following is the oondasion of the 
meaning of male names : — 



Parmenio, one of Alexan- 
der's generals. 

Partholomew, neble. 

Passaguello, intriguing. 

Patofa, graceful in ap- 
pearance. 

Patrick, a nobleman. 

Paul, small, little. 

Pedro, faithful lover. 

Pele^, divided. 

Percival, very oeurteoufl. 

Percy, a lord. 

Peregrine, a foreigner. 

Perfectus, complete. 

Peter, a stone. 

Pericles, in the midst of 
glory. 

Phalis, splendid. 

Pharaoh, the sun. 

Pherecides, ancient philo- 
sopher. 



Pierre, a stone. 

Pietro, a rock. 

Pilate, a dart. 

Pius, reverence to God. 

Placidus, tranquiL 

Plato, broad forehead. 

Plutarch, one who has the 

command of richeo* 
Polydor, highly gifted. 
Potiphar, an officer of 

Pharaoh. 
Powhattan, dissembler. 
Priam, a king of Troy. 
Prosper, fortunate. 
Ptolemy, a warrior. 
Publius, a Syrian poet. 
Pusev, a little boy. 
Pyirhus, red haired. 
Pythagoras, one whe 

speucs wisely. 
Pythias, inquinng. 



Quintillian, number five. Qnirinus, the fifth. 
Quintius, the fifth. Quixote, romantic. 



Rab, chief. 

Rabirins, a Roman knight. 

Radcliff , escaped. 

Radolpb, 



' pure help. 



Raff, 

Ralph, 

Randal, 

Banulph, J 

Ramirez, mighty. 

Ransom, deliverer. 

Raphael, sublime. 

Rasmus, bright. 

Rawd, strong. 

Rajmund, quiet, peace. 

Redmond, ambitious. 

Reginald, kingly. 

Kegnard, of fair appear- 
ance. 

Rehoboam, freer of the 
people. 

Rebum, retard. 

Reignier, royally descen- 
ded. 

Remus, an oar. 

Respicios, observant. 

Reuben, the son of vision. 

Reynold, a lover of poetry. 



of 



Roooo, a musician. 
Rochemont, a refuge. 
Roderick, rash. 
Rodney, standing faur. 
Rodolph, coura^|[eoU8. 
Rodriguez, distinguished. 
Roger, strong counsel. 
Roland, a chief. 
Rolef , a mountaineer. 
RoUo, active. 
Romeo, a fair Roman. 
Romulo, son of war. 
Romulus, the founder 

Rome. 
Ronald, free, joyous. 
Rondal, i ^„^ . ._ 
Ronulph, J P™ ^^^ 
Rosarie, fragrant. 
Roecius, a rreat actor. 
Roslin, bfooming as a 

rose. 
Ross, a huntsman. 
Rosswell, a hunter. 
Rowland!, counsel for the 

land. 
Roy, a king. 
Royal, king^. 
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B^n, a robber. 
Ricardo, stroDg. 
RiccI, skilful. 
Bichard, powerful. 
Rinaldo, a robber. 
Robert, famous in counsel. 
Rob Roy, a Highland 
chieftain. 



•Sabbas, rest. 

^binus, a sabine. 

Sabriola, keen witted. 

Salathiel, ri/rhteoue. 

Sallustius, an historian. 

Salmeron, joyous attend- 
ant. 

Salvador, my preserver. 

49alvador, a preserver. 

Salvius, safety. 

Samson, distinguished, 
strong. 

•Samuel, heard of GK>d. 

Sapor, vitality. 

Sarapb, bummg. 

Sardanapalus, a king of 
Assyria. 

Saron, a hunted. 

-Satuminus, a Reman 
general. 

■Saul, desired. 

Banzabere, very sefaitly. 

Sdpio, a staff. 

Sebift, a grandson of Ham. 

Sebald, esteemed. 

Sebastian, reverenced. 

Becundus, number two. 

Seid, quiek tempered. 

Sehaib, a pause. 

Seleucus, splendid. 

Selim, healthy. 

Semmantha, respect, 
honour. 

■Seenca, aged. 

bengino, a voice. 

Sennacherib, an Aasynan 
king. 

Septimus, number seven. 

Seraiah, God is prince. 

Serapion, burning, noble. 

Sereno, composed. 

Sergius, a Roman tribune. 

Sesostris, three headed. 

'Seth, compensation. 

Severn, a steard. 

Severus, serious. 

Sextus, the sixth, 

Seylaz, ever onward. 

Shadrach, rejoicing in the 
way. 

Shallum, recompensed. 

■Shalman, intellectual. 

Sharrington, nobly de- 
scended. 



Rubienus, red. 
Rudel, a troubadour. 
Rufus, reddish. 
Ruiz, champion. 
Rusticus, a rustic. 
Rutherford, high spirited. 
Ruy, champion. 



Sheba, covenant. 
Shechem, a grandson of 

Manasseh. 
Shemaiah, famous. 
Shepbatiab, God is judge. 
Shingebis, a diver. 
Shisba, nobilitv. 
Shobal, a wanderer. 
Sicinus, a naan of great 

valour. 
Sidi, good natured. 
Sidney, bruised, troubled. 
Sieyfried, liberated. 
Sigismund, brave, valour- 

ous. 
Sigbert, illustrious.j 

Simeon, bearing. 

Simon, obedient. 

Simplicius, upright. 

Sinon, a oapturer. 

Sixion, a coat d maiL 

Siro, wincing. 

Sisamnes, an unjust judge 

Siztus, the sixth. 

Smaragdus, an emerald. 

Smerdis, princely. 

Soa«tes, temperate. 

Solomon, peace. 

Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 

SomerviUe, fond of agri- 
culture. 

Sopator, companion of St. 
Paul. 

Sophocles, understanding. 

Sophronius, wise. 

Sosthenes, a ruler at 
Corinth. 

Soter, a deliverer. 

Spencer, thoughtful. 

Spurina, an astrologer. 

Stachys, an ear of com. 

Stanislaus, standing for 
the people. 

Stephanus, a crown. 

Stephen, a crown or gar- 
land. 

Sterling, true, pure. 

Swithin, strong friend. 

Sylvan, ") 

Sylvanus, >a forester. 

Sylvester, J 

Sylla, tyrant. 



Shaurain, the founder of Symphoniacus, melodious, 
a family. 



Tacitus, silent. 

Tages, a leader. 

Tamerlane, lameness. 

lancred, an old chief. 

Tarquimus, a king of 
Rome. 

Tatius, father. 

Tecumseh, noble warrior. 

Telamon, a belt. 

Telemachus, prolonged 
life. 

Terence, gentle. 

Thaddeus, fervent devo- 
tion. 

Thalassius, a sailor. 

Thales, one of the seven 
wise men. 

ThaumaterguB, wonder- 
worker. 

Theobald, bold for the 
people. 

Theocritus, wise judg- 
ment. 

Theodole, servant of God. 

Theodore, the gift of God. 

Theodulus, servant of God 

Theodosius, given to God. 

Theodotus, „ „ 

Ubald, dishonoured. 
Ulrich, all rich. 
VUrick, well favoured. 
Ulysses, angr^. 
Umbrigius, shadowing. 
Urban, mild mannered. 



Valens, healthy. 
Valentine, powerful. 
Valery, healthy. 
Vasco, heroic. 
Venatius, a hunter. 
Venzal, affectionate. 
Verus, true. 
Victor, conqueror. 
Victorian, "^ ..„ ,.,,«i«« 
Vincent, J <»°4uering. 

Vincena, conqueror. 



Wabum, meon, star. 

Waldimar, turned from 
the world. 

Walter, a woodmaster. 

Walwin, a conqueror. 

Washington, purifying. 

Wasilev, serving. 

Weneslaus, a land win- 
ner. 
I Wesley^ brightly, shiniAg. 



Theon, observant. 
Theophilus, a lover of 

God. 
Thomas, twin. 
Tighemmas, turning away 

from pure faith. 
Timothy, honoured of 

God. 
Titus, companion of St. 

Paul. 
Tebias, goodness of the 

Lord. 
Tomaso, a horn. 
Torquatoe, adorned with 

a collar. 
Torquil, counsellor. 
Toxophilus, a friend o( 

archery. 
Tristram, venturesome 

knight. 
Tullilnrdine, noble knight 
Tunis,uncommonstrengtlk 
Turibius, turning light. 
Tvathal, one of tae nine. 
Typhon, emitting smoke. 
Tyrannus, an absolute 

monarch. 



Urraca, simple. 
Uzal, pleasant. 
Uzzah, strength. 
Uzziah, God is strong, 

Viner, a vine-dresser. 
Virgil, a twig. 
Virginius, pure, chaste. 
Viscual, saentific. 
Vitalis, long-lived. 
Vitellins, a litUe calf. 
Vivian, lively, viferous. 
Vladimir, my pride. 
Vladivia, by the way eC 

humility. 
Volsen, f ertili^. 

Wilfred, peaceful. 
Wilfrid, self-possession. 
Willard, protector. 
William, defending many. 
Willis, defender. 
Winfield, an inheritor. 
Worthingtou, worthy. 
Wsewol(^, willingi 
obedient. 
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Xavier, fascinnt ing. 
Xeniades, liu-ipitable. 
XoDocles, a worshipper. 
XenocraUs, conqueror. 
Xenophancs, sliining. 

Zabad, endower. 

Zabud, endowed 

Zacchous, inn(K!Pnt. 

Zdchariah, God is renown- 
ed. 

Zicher, famed. 

Zacocia, a good ruler. 

Zidok.iigliteous. 

Zalmonali, shadowy, 
image. 

ZambotJ, lively. 

Zampa, not easily de- 
feated. 

Zay, the great. 

Zeba, wolfish. 

Zebedee, having an in- 
heritance. 



Xenophon, a divine utter- 
ance. 

Xerxes, kingly. 

Xolote, watchful against 
suspicion. 

Zedekiah, God is mighty. 
Zilotes, full of zeal. 
ZenaSt rich in flocks. 
Zeno, a worshipper. 
Zenodorus, gift of Jupiter. 
Zephyr, sweet, soft wind. 
Zorah, offspring. 
Zerubbabel, a stranger. 
Zidon, a fortress. 

i!™;?.-' ] '=*"'""«'• 

Zinffis, noble patrol. 
Zipn, refinement. 
Zithri, God is protection. 
ZobetJ^, a saved house. 
Zola, bright- eyed one. 
Zophai, watcher. 
Zophar, rough. 
Zoroaster, chief. 



J. Challinor is informed that the derivations of the 
names would bo given, but that in most cases the 
roots are self-evident. I give the names inquired 
about, with their derivations. They are as follows : — 
Kate, Celtic, romping, laughing; Beatrice, Latin, 
making happy ; Lilian, Scotch, pure as a lily ; 
Florence, Italian, vernal beauty ; £thel< Saxon, noble ;i 
Amy, jPrtnc/i, beloved ; George, Gr«eA:, husbandman 
Alfred, Sojcon, good counsellor; Frank, Saxon, _ 
generous, open-hearted; Sydney, Saxon, bruised, 
troubled. 

Oidsbury. A. £. S. 

Ancient Customs in Macclesfibld. 
[1925 ] A mongst the Corpora! ion accounts kept by 
fie ma} ors of Macclesfield in oMen times are many 
eatries that to-day seem very strani;e reading. The 
quaint expressions used and the purpose for which 
the various'* orders " were issued would provoke a 
smile on the most stolid countenance. Looked at in 
another light, they are wortliy of note as showing the 
p iternal government of those days. For the benefit of 
Ibe readers of" Notes and Querie.^" I will give a few 
extracts. In 1602 Mr Thomas Stepleton was mayor of 
Macclesfield, and as such issued in that year tLe fol- 
lowing among other orders :— 

Imp yf any man be t-aken after ix of the docke or 
half an houre after the gceate bell beinge rongen 



within any alehowsse ortipling howsse except be at 
they lodge within the same hoWbse or men of such 
credett as Mr Maior by his discr* ssyon may well 
bagore withall, they are to be punished as disorderly 
p'sous at Mr Maior's pleasure. And also that there 
shalbe no playinge att cards for ale in any sK^ 
howsse or tipling howsse contmrye to the atatata 

Our lawyers of the present day would scarcely fall 
in with the scale of fees for services rendered, as are 
set forth in the above orders as follows : 

Item That no atturney shall take of any townsman 
the debt being under vs (53) above ijd (2d) for at- 
turneys fees betweene townsman and townsaian. 

Item that no atturney shall take above itijd the debt 
being between vs and xxs betwixt townsman and 
and townsman. 

Item that the debt being betweene xxs and xls to pay 
for every action of his atturnev vjd (6J) between 
townsman and townsman, and so to vli (£5) az^ 
from vli to xli viijd and from xli to xxli xi jd and 
so to xxd. 

Item yf it be above xxIl to pay for cverye actycm 
xxd for atturneys fees. 

In 1604 the stringent regulations for confining the 

trade of the town to the burgesses and preventing 

** foreigners " settling there, are well shown by t? e 

following orde) s passed in that year : — 

Item it is ordered oondessended and concluded unto by 
the oownsell of the towne assembled together to that 
end, that no fforrenner shalbe admitted hereafter as 
inhabitant and householder within this towne, unles 
he or they be formerly approved and accepted of by 
the maior for the tyme beinge,the aldermen and the 
greater number of the xxiiijtie (Uie twenty-four 
capital burgesses) assembled together in the court- 
house, uppoB perill of imprissonment to be imposed 
either of the p*tie so p' suminge and intrudin^e him- 
selfe amongst us, or of the partie accepting him as 
tenant inhabiting the town and sworn man to the 
corporacon or of bothe, as shall seem good by the 
discresion of the said maior. And if any burgea or 
f ore>man of oure'towne oppose him selfe or contradict 
the ref usall or removal! of at>y so agried uppon as 
aforesaid, or either in private or publique, labor for 
the relay inge of anny a juried uppon to be removed 
or else refused as unly Re to be a fit member of onre 
towne, the same to forfeit xs to the use of the towne 
and besyde to be imprisoned at the pleasure of the 
maior untill he have satesffyed the said xxiiijtie. 
Macclesfield. k. 



QuAKxa Schools. 

[1926.] These schools are aa far south as Banbary 

end Saffron Wa!deu, as far north as Stokeley in 

Cleveland ; and the largest and the oldebt is that (dear 

to the memory of most Friends) in the south of York* 
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shire—Ackworth School. Id it wo shall find the best 
type of the education of the Quaker ; and as it has ad- 
mitted about ten thousand scholars, it may be fairly 
said to have eiertcd a vast influence on the body. 
Near to Pontefract is the little village of which the 
school is the chief attraction. The building was origin, 
ally a branch of the London Foundling Hospital, and 
to Dr. John Fothergill, a London physican, is due its 
conversion to its present use. In 1778 that idea was 
brought before the yearly meeting of the Society, and 
the definition of the school is that of a place for ** the 
education, maintenance, and clothing of children 
whose parents are not in affluence." Children of both 
sexes were to be taught *' reading, writing, and ac- 
counts," whilst the girls were also to be instructed in 
knitting, spinning, useful needlework, and such 
domestic occupations as are suitable to their sex and 
station. On the 18th October, 1779, the building was 
opened, the first scholars being "Barton and Ann 
Gates, of Poole, Dorset," and since that from all parts 
scholars have come to Ackworth. In the lists are to be 
found some names that are well known ; as, for in- 
stance, in 1822, we find that a John Bright was en- 
tarted from Rochdale, and that a James Wilson also 
occurs, in neither of whose names could any indica- 
tion be found of the then future perfix, ** Bight 
Honourable." Generations of Howitts, too, have 
gone to Ackworth, from the old home at Heanor, in 
Derbyshire. This great Quaker seminary is planned 
in a manner that shows the two characteristics of the 
body. Entering the gates from the road, the school 
ittielf is in front, on the right the Meeting House, and 
on the left are some of the offices, for the shoe maker, 
the tailor, and others. A colonnade of plain columns 
is in front, and from this the entrance-hall leads into 
the *' Great Passage." From this, right and left, are 
dining rooms, library, lecture room, store rooms, 
kitchens, housekeeper's rooms, &c. At each end of the 
passage, stairs of £toneleadto the bedrooms above, to 
bathrooms, &c. As might have been expected from 
a practical people the arrangements have been per- 
fected by the experience and additions of over a cen- 
tury. Here on the uppermost story, is a boy's bed- 
room, for twenty-eight simple, single, strong iron bed- 
steads. The room is uncarpeted, the walls are bare 
of paper, but c eanliness is perfect as hands can make 
it, ventilation and light are abundant, and there is 
absolute equality, even to the pattern of a coverlet 
in the provision for each boy. Descending, we have 
on the second floor a bath rof>m ; sixteen baths, with 



hot and cold water supply to each, rough towel at the 
entrance, and a little square of soap, and a flesh brush 
completing the equipment. On the ground floor the 
dining rooms suggest food, and an annual report in- 
dicates the fact that in one year 260 sacks of flour, 
33,000 lbs. of meat, 18,000 gallons of milk, 2,800 
lbs. of butter, and 700 lbs of tea and coffee were 
used, in addition to very large supplies of garden pro- 
duce and fruit. Senex, 



Sib Ralph Pendlebury. 

[1927.] Seeing a query in the last issue of the 
Advertiser asking for information relative to the above 
eminent Stockport worthy and the cha*'ity which bears 
his name, I venture to supply the foUewing particu- 
lars, thinking they may be deemod sufficiently ex- 
plicit to merit a space in your columns :— 

The Pendlebury Orphanage, winch stands in a com- 
manding position on Lancashire-liill, Stockport, was 
opened by Lord Vernon on the 20ih of April, 1882. 
The building was erected from the plans of Mr J. W. 
Beaumont, of Gannon-street, Manchester, by Messrs 
Southern and Sons, of Salford, tlie entire cost being 
about £10,000. 

Ralph Pendlebury, the founder, was born at Bolton 
on the 14th of February, 1790, and was the son of 
Thomas Pendlebury, who was youngest son of Gerard 
Pendlebury, a landed proprietor residing at Weet- 
bou«hton, near Bolton. At the time of Ralph's birth 
his father was a bleacher at Bolton. He afterwards 
removed to Heaton Mersey, near Stockport, where he 
had the management of Mr Robert Parker's bleach- 
works for many years. Subsequently he was invited 
by Mr Peter Marslan*^, of Stockport, t>) establish and 
superintend his bleach works in the Park. Ralph at 
this time was about ten years of age, and went to a 
school in Higher Hillgate, Stockport. At the age of 
fifteen he was apprenticed for three years to a 
Mr Seddon, of Bolton, there to learn tlie trade of 
a handloom weaver, removing thence to Mr Jones, 
of Acresfield, where he became acquainted with other 
branches of the manufacturing business. At the age 
of twenty-two he returned to Stockport, and entered 
the service of Mr Peter Marsland, where his father 
still was. After remaining here for some years he 
commenced business as a thread manufacturtr at 
Stafford, but after a short time returned to Stockport. 
About this time he lost his wife, a Miss Susan Wynne, 
of Stafford. After this melancholy event Mr Ralph 
Pendlebury entered into partnership with Mr James 
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Wilkinson, as cotton spinners at tlie Palmer Mill, Port 
wood, a partnership which lasted many years. At its 
termination he commenced on his own* account at the 
mills in Old Boad, and sabsequently built the mill in 
Chestergate, now occupied by Messrs Michols, Lucas, 
and Co., who purchased it from him. He was now on 
the high road U>prosperity,and devoted a considerable 
portion of his tiuM to magisterial matters. At the muni- 
dpal election in November, 1837,he was a candidate for 
the Beaton Norris Ward, and stood second at the dose 
ef the poll, his colleagues being Mr W. Nelstrop and 
Mr James Beard. In November, 1838, he was elected 
mayor, and was also elevated to the alder- 
manic bench. During his mayoralty the 
eountry was greatly disturbed by the Chartist 
agitation, of whom there were a considerable 
number in Stockport. For the tact aad energy h* 
displayed whilst chief magistrate during this period 
he was rewarded with the honourof knighthood. Sii 
Salph was also a magistrate for the county of Lancas^ 
ter, and the Lord Lieutenant of Cheshire oflesed him 
a similar distinction, which he declued. For some 
years after his mayoralty Sir Balph continued in the 
eorporation, but for the most part he lived a quiet life, 
and died on the 9th of November, I86I,at his residence,. 
Hope Bank, Heaton Norris, aged 74. His remains were 
interred in the graveyasd of the Hanovei Chapel, and 
are overlooked by the noble edifice which bears his 
name. 

By his will, after leaving annuities and legacies to 
all his relatives and others, he bequeathed absolutely 
ttie residue of his estate, about £iOOfiOO, to nine of his 
friends, four of whom lived to found the charity. 
Legal proceedings were immediately commenced to 
test the validity of the will and the legality of the 
bequest. These proceedings lasted twelve years, and 
vesulted in favour of the will These proceedings 
diminished the bequest to 476,641 6s-2d, which was 
the amount the residuary legatees- received fvom the 
Court of Chancery. This was at once invested pending 

the selection of a suitable site, with the result that at 
the opening the founders were able to hand over to 
the governors the original sum of £100,000 and the 
memorial building at Lancashire-hill, Stockport, free 
from all liability. A Stockpobtoniam. 

BiCHMAL MaKGNALL AMD HeB WOBKS. 

[1928.] In reply to *< Senga Lethe " (No. 1923), there 
fa a copy of Miss Mangnall's volume ef poems in the 
library of the British Museum. It is a thin octavo of 
^gfaty pages, and contains forty poems* The title- 



page is : '* Half-an-Hour's Lounge r or Ft>em8 by 
Richmal Mangnall. Printed for Longmao, Hurst, 
Bees, and Orme, Paternoster-row, London, 1805. 
Printed at J. Clarke's office, Stockport," and thededka«> 
tionis— 

•• To my own family 
These trifles are inscribed by 
An affectionate sister and friend." 

T.C. 



[1929.] Tbs Rev. John Okbt.— The following lines- 
are upon a gravestone in the old churchyard Bolton :— 

** John Okey, servant of God, was bom In LomdcMi 
1608, came to this town 1629, married Bftary, the 
daughter of James Crompton, Edqr., of Brughmet, 
1635^, with whom he lived comfortable 20 years aod^ 
bigot f our sonsand sis daughters. Since then he lived 
sole till the day of bis death. In his time weregreat 
changes and terrible alterations, eighteen years 
civill wars- in Fngland, besides many 
dreadful sea fights. The crown or oommons- 
of England changed eight times, episcopacy 
laid aside 14 years, London burned by Papists and 
more stately built again. Germany wasted for 90O 
miles. 200,000 Protestants massacred in Ireland by 
Papists. This town thrice stormed, taken, and 
plundered. He whent through many troubles aad 
conditions, found rich joy and happiness and 
holiness in the faith, fear, and love of God, and died 
happy in Jesus Christ. 29th April, 1684." 

I should be glftd of any information respecting the 
above. S. F. O. • 



Epitaph. 

The following is copied from an album a quarter of » 
century old: — 

On a tombatoae in 8omerMt«hfrtt, over the ramaliui ot 
Oathsrine Gtnj, a daalsr ia earthenirave— 

H«N li« ths body ef Oatharine Onj. 
OhftDged to AlifelaM laap of olaj. 
By earth tnd oliy she got her pelf; 
Now Bhe't m^nrd to earth baraeU. 
Bo wttsfAan frieotU, let meadTiee— 
Abate joat giief end dry ▼onretei, 
for what aval Is a flood of teari T 
Vlho knowi bat in a raa o( yean, 
In tome hrnwn pitch i or a pen 
Bha in her shop may be again fr 
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Satubdat, Juni 13th, 1885. 
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Chbbhibs BbCX)BD8. 

IT. 

ri89e.] I resume the " Beoords" with Sir Nicholai 
Hauberk, Knight, into whose safe keeping the little 
England on the Welsh side of the Dee was confided 
by the King. 

Nicholas Haubirx, Kt., in 1396 was appointed by 
the King for life constable of the castle of Flint and 
sheriff of the county, <' together with the * ragloria' of 
the county, with the same fees as John Golafre, de- 
ceased, had." Henry, Prince of Wales, in 1399 con- 
firmed these appointments, and in 1403 he granted to 
him for life *' all the lands which were John de Haley's, 
which lands were in the Prince's hands by reason of 
the said John having joioed in the rebellion of Heniy 
Percy." 

BoBiRT Faoav was appointed in 1396 master mason 
in the county of Chester and in North Wales for 
life; and in 1398 he obtained a warrant ''to take as 
many stonemasons and workmen as he should deem 
fit for the repairs of the castles of North Wales." 

BiCBABD BiLLTSQ was not idle either, for in 1396 
he obtained a lease of the mills of Baghayre, and *' le 
Muluecroft" adjacent, for ten years, at 198 6d yearly 
for the mill and 4s 6d yearly for the croft. He was at 
the same time appointed collector and receiver of the 
rents of Baghayre ; in 1406 and 1409 his leases were 
renewed ; in 1409 he was commissioned to act as a 
justice " to deliver the gaol of the castle of Flint," and 
in 1411-18 he had a lease of town and mill of Baghayre 
for five years at £6 13s 4d yearly. 

Ithbl ap Gritfftdd in 1397 obtained a lease of the 
advowriesfai the county of Flint for one year at 20B| 
and in the same year he was appointed collector of the 
escheats of Engl^field. In the year 1400 he was made 
collector ef rents at Englefield. 

JoHir, Bishop of St. Asaph, on the 2nd of July, 
1397, obtained a warrant, on his petition to the justice 
and chamberlain of Chester, to survey Gronantshire 
Mere, and to allow him 12d yearly for every acre 
thereof destroyed by the sea. This very same bishop, 
on the 16th of August, 1399, was appointed Chamber- 
lain of Chester, Flint, and North Wales during plea- 
sure Bichard, being then king, and on the Ist of 
November in the same year, Henry being king, begets 
a new warrant of appointment to the saire office of 



the counties of Chester, Flint, and Oamarvon, during 
pleasure. In 1401 he became lieutenant of North 
Wales and the county of Chester. 

Ithhl db Bibchovhb, on the 6th of October, 1397, had 
a lease of the pleas and perquisites of the court of the 
town of Flint for six years at £6 6s 8d yeariy, and on 
the 6th of October, 1365, he had been appointed 
escheator of the county. 

December 6th, 1397. Thh BiATOB ahd CoMMONAurr 
OF Cheotsb presented a petition to the King com* 
plaining of the extortions of the millers of the mills of 
Dee, and praying to be allowed to grind th^ com at 
the said mills ** at zvj. grayn sang aut toluen." 
Hugh Flbtghhb in 1397-8 prayed the King to reward 
him for his own services, to the King and his 
father, by appointing him keeper of the artilleiy in the 
castles of Chester, Flint, and North Wales, with the 
same fees as John de Haton, the late keeper, receivedf 
and in the year 140O he got the appointment for 
Chester and FUnt. 

March 27« 1398. Thomas B AOxruiT of Kkotthsfobd t 
senior, set forth in a petition to the King that he had 
been with the King's father at the si^e of Calais and 
at the battle of Poitiers, and elsewhere abroad, and 
had never received any reward, ''as was well known 
to the people of Chester, and praying to be allowed 
6d a day for life." His request was complied with 
** during pleasure." 

July 17, 1396. Bobhbt db Cabbingtoh obtained a 
general pardon on account of his great labour and 
services to the King, as also for the great love and 
affection which the King bore to liis liege of Chesteri 
which county he had lately named his " Principality 
of Chester." 

August 8, 1398. Thb Matob and Commonai/tt cm 
Chbstbb presented a petition to the Eing ** praying 
that in actions of trespass, debt, or covenant made 
within the said dty, if the bailiff's return to attacl^ 
ments et oet that the defendants had not anything 
within his bailiwick, or that he could not be founds 
that they might proceed by < capias,' * capias alias,' and 
'capias pluries,' and which should the defendant! 
not appear, they might demand them by ' exigent' in 
their court ' de oommnnite,' and outlaw them in the 
same manner as they would an outlaw at common law 
and that the same rule might apply to felonies and 
actions of whatsoever kind within the said city." 

BxeiNALD HoPB, in 1398, had the offices of 
ringild of Media, Bothelan, and liansassaph, given te 
him. 
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Bensdict d> Haluwbll, in 1388, had a warrant 
from the Kiag for a grant of sizpenoe a daj, ** the said 

Beaedict being about to erect a house at Halliwell 
where poor pilgrimB yisiting " St. Winfrith of Halli- 
well " might be received and entertained." 

Tha CoiocoNALTT OF HoPB Rboina had a charter 
gnnted to them in 1398-9, tu plead or be impleaded in 
any Welsh Court, but before an English jury ; no 
WeUhman should hold a market, or merchant's guild, 
nar has any beer to be sold within three leagues of 
their borough. The Welshmen of the lordship should 
expose their goods for sale at the borough market 
and not in the neighbouring ones, nor should Welsh- 
men be allowed routs within the borough or courts of 
the bame under penalty of forf < iture of all they 
possessed. 

John db Gapskhubst, in 1399, is appointed steward 
of Hope and Hopedale, and keeper of the Forest of 
Busty, and of the Park of Uoytatojrt. 

William Hakpton, " tlie King's plumber for the 
CasUes of Chester and North Wales,'' in 1899 was 
commissioned to provide lead sufficient for the cover- 
ing and repair of all towers and domes within the 
castles aforesaid, with power to take such workmen 
as should be necessary wheresoever he might find 
them in England, the principality of Chester, or in 
^ales, ** the fees of the church excepted ** ; aod, in 
the same year, he acknowledges to have received from 
Biduurd Fychet, and his companions, merchants, 11 
other 6 " ped" of lead, from the lead mine in the County 
of Flint, ** for the works mentioned in the foregoing 
entry." In 1400, Henry, Prince of Wales, appoints 
him to the same office be held under King Richard. 

[How tamely it sounds that, ** the kingdom had been 
misgoverned by Richard the Second till 1399, when 
his cousin Henry, l/uke of Lancaster, took advan- 
tage of bi9 absence in Ireland, and raised a r^ 
bculion against him/' The poor, unhappy king was 
-driven from power, and sent prisoner to the Tower, 
from whence he was removed to Pontef ract Castle, 
and there put to death in the year 1400. The glory 
of the Plantagenets had set for ever then ; ana the 
Lancastrian Line with its " red rose," the emblem 
of all the bloodshed which was to follow, ascended 
the throne, in the peraon of Henry Beliogbroke, 
the legitimate heir to the crown, the Earl of March 
being set aside by the vote ef Parliament, and then 
we read:]— 

Nov. 12, 1399. Thb Kino informed ** all officers and 
ministers of the Principality of Wales" that he had 
granted the Principality to his son Henry, and com- 
manding them to hold ail courts, perform all offices, 
and collect all monies in his name. 



Nov. 15, 1399. Hbmbt Pjuncib or Walbb ismed 
his warrant to the Chamberlain of Chester to repaii 
fill Uie castles, houses, and mills in the county of Ches- 
ter, Flint, and North Wales, on the view of John de 
Massey, of Pedynton. 

Dec. 9, 1399, Bxsia Pbincb of Walbb issued his 
*writ to the Sheriff of Chester setting forth therein 
' that complaints had reached bin from the people of 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire, of bodies of 
armed men (after the last Parliament) entering the 
said counties from the County of Chester, and after 
committing great robberies, returning into the said 
county with their booty, and commands prodamatioos 
to be made forbidding such practices. 

Jan. 23, 1399-1400. Henbt Pbincb or Walbs 
directed the bailiffs of the hundred of Nantwich to 
make proclamations of pardon to all those who had 
through fear joined the rebels, on their returning to 
their homes. 

March 16, 1399-1400. Hxnby Pbincb of Walbb 
directed the Mayor and Sheriffs of Chester to mako 
proclamations that all governors of castles and 
fortresses in the counties of Chester, Flint, North 
Wales, South Wales, and elsewhere throughout the 
power of the Prince, should within fifteen days after 
the proclamation enter upon the personal custody of 
the same, the Prince having heard of evil designs on 
the part of his enemies, as well those of Scotland aa 
those of France, and having consideration to the 
rebellion commenced by some of the county of Ches- 
ter. 

Sep. 30, 1400, Hbnby Pjuncb of Walbb issued his 
writ to the Mayor and Sheriffs of Chester to furnish 
the king and himself with provisions on the occaaon 
of their departure for South Wales to put down the 
rebels ; and upon the following day (Oct. 1st) a similar 
torder was made upon the same parties to provide 
wenty archers for the safe conduct of the prisonera, 
whidi the officers of the King and Prince bad been 
commanded to provide in the same city, and to con- 
vey them to Denbigh. 

Oct. 14, 1400. Hbnby Pbincb of Walbs directed 
Sir John de Stanley, the lieutenant of Ireland, to ex- 
port for the county and North Wales 100 quarters of 
wheat, 60 quarters of oats, and 30 quarters of peas, 
as well for the provisioning of the castles of Nortii 
Wales as for the relief of the country, great dearth o^ 
grain prevailing in these parts. 

That extraordlLaiy Welshman, Owbn Olbndowbb* 
indignant that his master Richard had been pat to 
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death, fimarting under wronu^ which ho himself ha I 

suffered at the hands of the English, and animated by 

the noble resolution of freeing his country from 

Saxon oppression, burnt upon the scene, and provoked 

a conteet between the two races, which furnished 

nothing but sorrow to all who were to be concerned 

in it. Strange that young Harry of Monmouth— 

himself a Welshman by birth— should have to draw 

the sword against his own countrjrmen, and painful, 

too, for they loved him as he loved them, and to do 

him justice, his military ardour did not carry him 

away into a revengeful spirit, but rather led him to 

look at the bloody work which he was about to engage 

in as a matter of duty to his Sovereign and the State* 

and as falling t.o his lot as a fortune of that war 

which C'tuld not be avoided. 

Bbqimald OB iiBST was appointed lieutenant of 

North Wales In ibe year 1401. 

[Tuis lb the geoUemau who had offended and wronged 
Owen Gleodu wer by entering upon his lands in Deti' 
bifhsliire au J keeping forcible possession of them. 
G&ndower had endeavouied by legal means to se- 
cure tiis righu, but che English authorities paid no 
heed ro him, t' )r de Grey was a powerful personage, 
and liis iofluence was everwiielming ; but the Eng- 
lish never dreamt, how sorely tbey would be punistied 
for tiie cruel wrong Lheir North Walian constable 
had done to tuai wiid and gallant chieftain.] 

William jlp Tudob af Gjzoko bnd to surrender his 
lands, tenements, rent«, services, &c., in Angleaea, and 
elsewhere in Wales, to Henry Prince of Wales in 1401, 
" on account of his rebellion." 

Ithbl ap Grufftth ap Grono obtained a lease of 
the Aduwries in the county of Fiiai in 1401*2 for two 
years, at 13b 4d .lanually, and i.his was renewed for 
two mom years in 1407 at 6s 8d yearly. He was made 
oollectf r qf the Siiiviok subsidy in 1402. 

Mbbkoith ap Madog af Eignon was appointed in 
1402 to collect a subeiuv at Skiviok. 

RiCBAiiD DE BiBeHOWEN was appointed to coUc-ct 
the subdiriy for Flint in 1402. 

Jevan Gothtk was appointed in 1408 collector of 
the subsidy at Caerwys. 

EiGN i>K Cabbwys in 1402 becamr bound for Mad ap 
Jor de ya;.nall tliat be would not btU the beer he had 
bought Ht Cbeeter to Hie rebels. 

BIad( g CK)CH,of Ibco'j r, having joined in Glynwrdwy's 
rebelli' u, was luken and beheaded ; nntl in 1402 John 
Vaur, l-.iliff to the Prince of Wales in Maillor, was 
directed to seize the i^rMHls ai.d cltattels of the said 
Madoc. 

The Ck)ifMONALTT of FBBk>f>N OF HoPBLALB report 



to Henry Prince of Wales in 1402 how they stood 
greatly in need of bread and beer, and praying that 
they might out of charity be supplied with the same 
from Chester. They point nut the assiduous watch 
they have had to keep by day and night against the 
Coming of the rebels, and they further undertake that 
the articles should not be sold to the rebels. 

Jbvan ap David ap Howalb in 1402 was ms^e col- 
lector of a subsidy in Llanelwy. 

RiCHABD DB Hbnsteb, of Hops, was appointed in 
1402 to collect the subsidy in Queen- Hope ; and in 1410 
he became farmer of a lime kiln in the lordship of 
Hopedale. 

Wtlkoc ap Dtckam was appointed in 1402 to collect 
a subsidy at Rhuddlan. 

William ap Mebbdith ap Gbufftdd in 1402 had to 
give a bond that a number of Welshmen who had pur- 
chased beer ac Chester should not sell the same to the 
rebels; and in 1402 3 he and others were commissioned 
to appoint night and day watches in various places, 
so tliat Owen Gl^ndower and his followers, who were 
now lying near the lordship of Hopedale, might not 
make a sudden invasion of the lordship. 

Thomas Albyn, of Chester, became surety for 
Jevan ap Eddeo, of Wrixham, and Robert ap Jankyn, 
of Wrixham, that they would not dispose of the beer 
they bought at Chester to the rebels. ThLs was in the 
year 1402. 

April 18, 1402. The Kino directed the Ciiamber- 
lain of Chester to send immediate aid to the Castle of 
Ruthin, i' being in great danger from the sudden in- 
vasion of Owen Glyndourdy, who had taken Lord 
Grey, of Ruthin, prisoner, as th«! king to his great 
grief had iieard. Henry Percy, governor of Denbigh 
Castle, which is near to Ruthen, had ordered his con- 
stable to give his a^asistance and advice. 

Sept 22, 1402, iioBSBT de Baildon was appointed, 
during pleasure, keeper and surveyor of stores, in the 
castles of Conway and Carnarvon, and surveyor of the 
works uf thp town and castle of Conway, with 6d a day 
wages; and in 1401-5 Reginald' Baildon was ap- 
pointed one of the wan^.ens of the town o^ Conway. 

Nov. 6, 1402. The Matob and Shbbiffs of Crbb- 
TBB directed to array, for the de'enc4> of the city, 
every man whose lands, tenements, or rent« should 
amount to £20 yearly, or ^ho should liave goods, mer- 
chandise, or chattels of tLe value of 100 marks, and to 
distrain the lands and goods of the recusants. In the 
same year Admirals to the barge '-ailed the *' Trinity,** 
and to (\t)u r tiiree small vessels in which the Mayor 
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and SheriffB were about to put to sea, in the eervioe 
of the EiDg ae well as of the Prince, were appointed ; 
John de MoUingion and Qeniy de Oapeahuist being 
named ** as Goyemors and Chief Admirals." 

[It is curious to obserye how many Welshmen had 
been put into places in the above recitals. Was this 
due to a chasge of disposition on the part of the 
authorities or to a dread of the threatened rebellion/>r 
to the dearly marked proofs that were beiag jrivea on 
every hand that Welshmen were not rebels f On the 
whole Flinti^ire men were loyal, and so were the 
borderers in Dentnghshke ; Giendower's po wer lying 
more upon the higkilands of the latter county, and 
upon the southern slopes of North Wales. Is it not 
probable that Prince Henry's own sympathies were on 
the side of justice and right, and toat his natural im- 
pulses led him to favour his o wn countrymen after the 
flesh ? All these are questions whidi cannot be solved 
in these notes, but they are veiy deserving of atten- 
tion, and should be investigated.] 

March 19, 14i8-8. Hinbt li Clibx ef Beaumaris 
was entitled by license to purdiase within the county 
of Chester forty quarters of beans, peas, and barley, 
and to convey the same to the castle and town of 
Oamarvon, there to sell them to the inhabitants, who 
were in great want. 

John Btkaib. of Denbigh, ** maintains that three 
loads of fish bought by him in the City of Chester, for 
the soldiers in Denbigh Castle, should not be sold to 
the rebels," dated 24th BCarch, 1402-8. 

Joan HoNNOSBwas appointed in 1403 by Henry 
Prince of Wales, to be constable of Hardelagh Castle 
and Richard de Massey is said to have delivered up 
Ihesame to him, ** together with the prisoners and 
the munitions contained ** in it. 

Thomas db Habhadin, and others, were licensed by 
Henry Prince of Wales, in 1402, ** to purchase cattle 
within che county of Chester, and to drive the same 
out of the county, whithersoever they pleased, pro- 
vided always that they were not sold to the rebels." 

May 21, 1403, John db Tbaffdbd, heir of Eston in 
Hopesdale, and others were commissioned by Henry 
Prince of Wales to buy weekly at the dty of Chester 
four loads of bread and beer, because the town of 
Queen-Hope,'* hostilier cremature," by the Welsh rebels, 
and they of the lordship who kept watch there for 
safety of the county, could not be provisional (other- 
wise) than by the dty of Chester. 

June 2, 1403, Hugh db Babton, Reginald del Hope, 
Thomas de Mulneton, aod William de Eylford, English 
burgesses of Queen-Hope, were licensed to drive their 
cattle out of the lordship of Hope and Hopedale for 
sale, elsewhere, ** they, the said burgesses, being 



unable to remam within the said lordship for feu of 
the Welsh rebds." 

June 15, 1403, a writ was issued by the Bschoator of 
the county of Chester " to seize t he lands of those who 
had failed to appear at the Prince's summoning, to 
attend him on his journey te the rescue of Hardelqgh 
Castle, then besieged. 

June 26, 1403, John Hnar or Puddinoton, with 
others, were commissioned by Henry Prince of Waki 
to seize all grain, &c, in the hundred of YTirral, sold to 
the Welsh, whom the Prince had heard entered by nigfat 
and day by certain fords ttltra agnum de Dm, sad 
carried thence a great quantity of grain, Ac., for ^ 
support of the rebels, contrary to proclamation. 

June 30, 1403, Hbnbt Pbincb of Walbs directed the 
bailifb of the sheriff of Chester, in the hundred of 
Wirral, to prohibit the sale of grain and previsions by 
the men of the baliwick and Welshmen of the county 
of Flint, or of other parts of Wales, the Prince having 
heard that many men of the said hundred were Id 
the habit of serving the men of Flint and of the 
lordships of Denbigh, Denfrenduyt, Hawerden, and j 
Hopedale, with provisions, who sold the same to the 
Welsh rebels. 

Aug. 25, 1408, Hbnbt Pbincb of Walbs commissioned 
William de Stanley, John de Puller, John Lytherlsnd, 
and John de Meoles as conservators and guardians o^ 
the hundred of Wirral, to appoint watches, and to 
make ditches and hedges, nnd other impediments on 
the sea coast of the county of Flint against the com- 
ing of Owen Olendower, then in the marshes of the 
county of Chester. 

Sept. 4, 1408, the BiATOB, Shbbtffs, and Aidbbbix 
ofChestbr were directed to expel all the Welsh out 
of the city, both men and women, the same not to 
enter the city before sun rise, or tfirry in it after son 
set, on pain of decapitation, nor presume to walk 
about armed, except with a knife to cut their disna, 
nor to use any tavern or hold meetings in the samei 
nor any three of the said Welsh to meet together with- 
in the walls, on pain of being sent to prison as rebels i 
and should any strangers, Welshmen, viz., from the 
county of Flint, or oilier parts of Wales, come to the 
said city, the same to leave their arms, &c., outside 
the gate by which they entered the city. 

John Ambell, derk on- the 16th Sept., 1403, had let 
ters from Thos. Earl ( f Arundel, certify ing to his pai« 
don for the part he toek in the insurrection under 
HenryPercy, and praying all mayors, constables, &c., 
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to allow }iim to travel throughout the kingdom with* 
out hindrance. 

Sept. 81, 1408, BoBiBT lb Gunuc of Hopi, Reginald 
del Hope, Hugh de Barton, David de Crue of Hope, 
became security for the good behaviour of Kenrick ap 
Jevan Bagh, JoUyn ap Jevan Bagh, and David de 
Gowper, three Welshmen staying in the city of Chester, 
and on the same day Bobert de Olerk, John Hope, and 
Bflginald del Hope became bond for the good be- 
haviour of John Uoyt, tailor, a Welshman, staying 
within the same city. 

Nov. 3, 1403, a general pardon to the people of the 
county of Chester (the Mayor and commonalty of the 
city excepted) who took part in the insurrection of 
Henry Percy, with remission of forfeitures, or on pay 
ment of a fine of 3000 marks. And on the same day 
the Mayor and commonalty of Chester had a like par- 
don granted to them on the payment of a fine of 300 
marks, or on their finding shipping and provisions for 
the transport of the men going in the king's retinue 
to the rescue of > he Castle of Beaumaris. 

Nov. 4, 1403, HsNBT Pbotcb of Walks gave Boger 
Brescy, vice-chamberlain of Chester, his warrant to 
receive into his custody the charters of London, and to 
deliver to him and Balph Pope and others required by 
Sir John de Polle and Richard de Maniey, freemen of 
the said charters, and read them to the people of the 
county, and to the Biayor and commonalty of the city, 
but to retain them in his custody until Uie fulfilment 
of theconditiens. 

Dec. 81, 1468, Robbbt Castell appeared before 
Rebert de Briscy to testify to the fulfilment by the 
Mayor and commonalty of Chester of the conditiens 
contained in then* charter of pardon touching the 
rescue of Beaumaris, and of the delivery of the charter 
to Ralph de Ha^ton, Mayor, and John de Aure, and 
John del Hall, si erifT, and John de Enlowe, citizens of 
Gfaester, and on the same day a like memorandum 
touching the charter to the people of the county was 
registered. Rsdwardb. 

ROBEBT Stephbn McAll, LL.D. 
[1931.] There is another link in the life of this 
eminent divine that inseparably connects him with 
Cheshire. This was none other than his wife Sarah, 
who was a native oF Macclesfield, bom in 1784, and 
who was sister to the Ute Mr John Wbittaker, founder 
of the well-known Mncdesfield Sunday School. She 
died ii> 1858, aged 74. K. 



Satubdat, Juni 20th, 1885. 

Chbshibb Bibliogbapkt. 

SBOOND 8BBIB8.— Vn. 

[1938.] The following is the conclusion of the 
bibliography of the county of Chester : — 
SiAMLBY BIabt. She was eldest sister of the Dean of 

Westminster, and daughter of Edward Stanley, 
bishop of Norwich, and died November 26, 
1879, aged 66. Besides a small tract on "Flower 
Mission," in which she originated the idea now 
so widely acted upon of furnishing flowers for 
the sick and poor of London, she also wrote a 
short and simple tale entitled ** True to Ldf e." 

Stansfibld Samubl. Author of a work published in 
Liverpool in 1843 on ** The Sanitaiy Condition of 
Birkenhead." 

Stowbll Hugh. A clergyman who wrote a *' life of 
the Bight Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D., Bishop of 
Sodor and Man," who was bom at Burton, in 
the hundred of WirraL 

Stubbs William. A doctor of divinity bom at 

Enaresborough, Yorkshire, in 1825, who suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. Jacobson as bishop of 
Chester. His principal work is a ''Constitu- 
tional History of England," published in 1874- 
78. He has also edited the following works : — 
** Chronicle of Benedict of Peterborough," 1867 ; 
*< Chronicle of Roger de Hovenden," 1871; 
"Chronicles of Richard I.," 1865; "Hynmale 
Secundum Usum Bcclesiee Sarisburiensis," L850 
"Memorial of Walter of Coventry," 1873; 
"Memorials of St. Dunstan," 1874; "Regia- 
trum Sacrum Anglicanum," 1858; "Select 
Charters bearing on the * Constitutional History 
of England.' " 1870 ; " Tractatus ae Sancta Cmc^ 
de Waltham," 1860 ; " Works of Ralph de Diceto," 
1876. 
SuMNBB John Bibb. For twenty years a bishop of 
Chester, and who was translated to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in 1848, where he re- 
mained until his death in 1862, then being in 
bis 88rd year. One of his earliest productions 
was " A Treatise on the Records ot Creation,'' 
published in 1816, for which he received the 
Buri-ett prize of £400. His moffmtmopuat how- 
ever, was "The Evidences of Ciiristianity '' 
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(1824), hy many considered to be equal to 
Paley'ft ** Eridenoes." His other works are— 
** Apostolic Preaching," 1815 ; " Sermons on the 
Church Festivals/' 1817; ''Sermons on the 
Christian Faith," 1821 ; •* Practical Exposition 
of the Gospels," 1833 ; '* Sermons on Christian 
Charity," 1841 ; ** Practical ReflectioDS," 1859. 

SuTOLiFFS William. A clergyman who ministered at 
Bosley In 1870. He compiled two little local 
histories, illustrated by photographs, aad en- 
titled ** Records of Bosley,'' published in 1866 
and "Records of Gawsworth," published in 
1806. 

8uTBB Albxandu. Author of a poem published in 
1803 and entitled ''Death, Judgment, and 
Eternity." 

S wiMD ELLS J. H. Author of "The Microscope, or 
" literary and Scientific Miscellany," published 
at Stockport in 1828. 

Tamymr J. C. Early in the present century he was 

employed as teacher of French at the Macdes- 

fteld Grammar School, removing from there to 

Et«n. Whilst at Macclesfield Jonathan Wilson 

printed for him in 1818 the first edition of his 
** French Phraseological Dictionary." 

Tatlob Henbt. a member of an eminent firm of 
Manchester architects. To archaeologists and 
antiquarians his work on " Old Halls in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire," published in 1884, was 
most acceptable. 
Tatlob Samxhel. A Torkshireman who resided at 
Tintwistle, where he died in 1871. He cor- 
rected the last sheets of his *' Rise and Progress 
of Methodism in Glossop-dale," published at 
Glossop t>y Daniel Woodhead, but died before 
the work was issued to the public. 
TmsTLBTHWAiTB WiLLiAM, of WUmslow, wrots a little 
book on the *' Numerical Decline of the Society 
of Friends." 
Thoicpson Josbph. An alderman of the city f>f Man- 
chester and a resident at Wilmslow. Amongst 
his literary efforts are ** The Life of Wohley " in 
the *' Fulshaw Congregational Manual," and ** A 
Sketch ot Nonconformity in Cheshire." 
Thobnley John. A clergyman who, in 1742, wrote 
" Quakerism, an Essay or Examination of the 
Doctrine of Robert Barclay's ' Apology.'" 
Todd Bxmbt. Author of "Memoirs of Brian Walton, 

Bishop of Chester," published in 1821. 
ToiroB Tmomas. A native of Styal, now located as a 



fanner in Colorado. An occasional writer to 
these columns, abent two years ago he contri- 
buted a ** History of Styal," whi<^ was suhss- 
^ently rr-printed under that title. 

Tobshbll William, who served as preacher at Ban- 
bury from 1629 to 1643. Under the initials of 
his name he published " A Case of Conadeaos" 
-—a now scarce tract ; a sermon, ''The Palscsof 
Justice," and many other works numbariog 
nine or ten volumes. He died in 1648, and ii 
then styled ** Preacher at Cripplegate," London. 

Towhbbnd Wiluam Chablbs. a learned writer who 
discharged the duties of Recorder of the borough 
of Macclesfield forty years ago. He wrote a 
** History of the House of Commons from 
1688," which was published in 1843-4. but he 
is better known as the author of ** rhe Lives ol 
Twelve Eminent Judges of the Last and Present 
Century," which was published in 1846 in two 
volumes by Longmans. 

TuKNiCLiFPB William. Author of *' 4 Topographical 
Survey of Chester, Stafford, &c," and which 
was publi^'>*»^ at Want.wirh in 1787. 

TwBMLOW John. Who wr.»te *' A Pastoral to the 
Memory of Sir ihom.is Delves, Bart., of Dod> 
dington Hall, Cheshire," the same being pub- 
lished in Manchester in 1833. 

Uftob Jambs, M.A , of King's College, Oxford. An 
eminent 8cli«x>lmaster and critic ; was bora at 
Wilmslow December lOih, 1670. Ho became 
head master of Taunton i^ee Grammar School, 
and died there August IStli. 1749. His c^uef 
works are an edition of Aristotle's "Art of 
Poetry," 1696; an e«iitiun of Dionysius 
** Halicamassen.^is de Structura Orationis,*> 
1702 ; an edition of Aacham's ** Schoolmaster," 
1711; and sevc-ial sermons. His son, James 
Upton, M.A., bt'rn ut Taunton in 1707, is som^ 
times confound'^ with Lis father. He was a 
critic of repute, aid published several works. 

Vanbbuoh John (Sir). A native of Cheshire, bora in 
1660, and died i \ 1726. He «as eminent both 
in poetry and archit Fcbure, and was cotemporary 
wiiii Congreve. lu 1697 he wrote the " Pro- 
voked Wiic," and in 1726 the ** Provoked Hus- 
band;" the Utter, howtrver, svas i^'ftunfinistkad, 
until it fill into ti.e i^ands ^f roUey Cibber, 
who both tinisbod it and re nan:<>d it. ** The 
Relapse," written in 1697, wns altered bj 
Sheiidan ia 1777, and called *< The Trip to Scar. 
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borough." As an architect his skill was dis- 
played in the erection of Blenheim, Glaremont, 

and Eaton Hall. 
Waiaon Brian. A bishop of Chester and an 

Orientalist, who was bom at Cleveland, in Terk- 

shire, in 1000, and died in 1661. His « BibU* 

Pelyglotta" will ever remain a monument to 

his profound learning. His *' Life" was 

written in 1821 by Todd. 

Wabd Abku a prebendary of Chester Cathedral, 
who published a sermon preached by him in 
Chester Cathedral January 30th, 1750. 

Wabbbv John Boblasb. Author of ** A View of the 
Naval Force of Great Britain." He was bom in 
175S, and was a descendant of the Warrens, of 
Poynton. He entered the navy at an early age, 
and distinguished himself on several occasions 
attaining the rank of admiral in 1810. At the 
peace of Amiens he was appointed Ambassador 
to Hussia, which post beheld till 1805. He also 
represented Great Marlow and Nottingham in 
Parliament. 

Watson John. He was the eldest son of Legh Wat- 
son, and was bom at Lyme Handley, in Prest 
bury parish, March 26, 1724, and died at Hali- 
fax, March 14, 1783, aged 59, his interment 
taking place on 18tb March in that year, at th 
St Mary's Church, Stockport. Mr Watson, 
who was one of the most celebrated and dis- 
tinguished of the many rectors of Stockport, 
was also an able and accomplished historian, 
and such of his manuscripts as are preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford furnish many 
proofs of his untiring labour. Educated at 
Ecdes, Wigan, and Manchester, he proceeded 
to the Lancashire college of Braienoee, Oxford, 
where he took his B.A. in 1745, in June the 
following year being elected to a Cheshire 
Fellowship. Six months later he was ordained 
by Dr. Peplue, bishop of Ctiester, and received 
his tTtyt call, which was to Runcorn. His next 
preferment was Ardwick. Whilst at Ardwick 
he was privately ordained priest by Dr. Peploe, 
May 1, 1748, proceeding to M.A. in the June 
following. He served at Ardwick about three 
years, when he removed to Halifax, having 
been licensed to the curacy there by Arch* 
bishop Huiton, on October 17,1750. On Sep- 
tember 8rd, 1754, on the presentation of the 
Rev. Dr. Legh, vicar of Halifax, and a Ceetrian, 
Mr Watson was licensed to the perpetual 



curacy of Ripponden. On August 17, 1766, h 
was inducted to the rectory of Meningsby, in 
Lincolnshire, on the presentation of Lord 
Strange, whe was then Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. This he resigned in 1769, on 
being promoted to the valuable living of Stock- 
port, on the presentation of Sir George Warren, 
and to which he was inducted August 2, 1769. 
On April 24, 1770, he was sworn justice of the 
peace for the county, of Chester. His writings, 
which are very numerous, are as foUows : — A 
sermon preached at Halifax July 28, 1751, en- 
titled ** Moderation ;" ** An Apology," published 
in 1755, together with a sermon preached at 
Ripponden at the beginning of the year ; *'iA 
Letter te the Clergy of the Church known by 
the name of Unites Fratum, or Moravians," 
pointing out several inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities in their book of hymns, Manchester, 
1756; '*A Sermon" preached at Lancaster 
Assizes, published at Halifax in 1764; a series 
of six papers read before the members of the 
Antiquarian Society, of which he also was a 
member. These papers were first published in 
** Archssologia," in 1766. Mr Watson, however, 
did not derive his wide reputation from the 
foregoing publications, but his literary posltien 
was established by the two following works^ 
** The History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Halifax," London, 1775, and " Memoirs of the 
Ancient Earls of Warren and Surrey, and their 
Descendants to the present time," printed at 
Warrington, by William Eyres, in 1782. The 
last-mentioned work is said to iiave been 
written for his patron Sir George Warren, in 
return for his presentation te the Stockport 
rectory. Howevf r that may be, the work itself 
is one of the most superb specimens of the 
typographic art extant. Prom Watson's 
** Halifax " we gather that he was also preparing 
to "publish the antiquities of a part of the 
county of Chester," and which must be the 
folio volume referred to in *' Stockport: Ancient 
and Modem,'' now preserved at Oxford, and 
said to contain a large collection of historical 
memoranda relating to Steckport and the ad. 
joining townships. Mr Watson was twice 
married, first in June, 1752, to Susanna, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Allon, vicar of Sand- 
badi, by whom he had one son, who died 
young ; his second wife was Ann, daughter of 
James Jacques, ef Leeds, whom he married 
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July 11, 17(J1. By her ha had a son and 
daughter. The daughter waa Miaa Ann Watf- 
oon, who died at MaodesAeld, April 90, 1856, 
aged 91. The son, John Watson, followed in 
hie father'8 footsteps, and became Ticar of 
Prestbury. 

Wkbb William. Johit author with William Smith of 
** The Vale Boyal of England, in the County 
Palatine of Chester/' published in 1656. 

Wbdgb Thomas. Author ot**A General View of the 
Agriculture of the County Palatine of Chester/' 
published in London in 1794. 

Whitbt Thomas. In 1819 he published a story en- 
titled ** The Priory ef Birkenhead ; a tale of the 
fourteenth century/' and a poem entiUed 
« Retrospection/' in 1891. 

Whitkhuu st John. Bom at Congleton, in 1718, and 
died in 1788. He was a mechanical genius 
of some reputation, and a member of the 
famous family of clockmakers of that name. 
His works attracted mufih attention at the 
time, and established his fame as a writer, and 
in consequence of which he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. These were *• An At- 
tempt towards obtaming invariable measures of 
length, capacity, and weight from the Mensu- 
ration of Time" and an "Inquiry into the 
Original State and Formation of the Earth." 

WucocK Thomas. A mercer of Chester in 1664, and 
a prominent man in that city for many years. 
He was sheriff in 1669, when the Royalists 
and Churchmen were again f eeUng their way to 
the front, and served the office of mayor in 
1670. These facts will in some measure explain 
the subject of a work he is said to have pub- 
lished in 1690 entitled •• The Arch-Rebel Found, 
or an answer to M.H.'s ' Brief Enquiry into the 
True Nature of Schism/" The M.H. here 
alluded to being that staunch opponent of the 
Church, the celebrated Matthew Henry. 

WiLKiNS John. A bishop of Chester in the seven- 
teenth century. In 1638 he published a work 
on " The Discovery of a New Worid/' and •• A 
Discourse Concerning a New Planet "in 1641. 
In 1682 was published some fifteen sermons 
preached by him at various times. The whole 



of his works may be seen at the Ghettasm 
library, Maacfaester. 

Williams John. Was bom at Bunbory Rectory in 
1777, and was the son of the Rev. Waiiam 
Williams, then rector of the pariah. He was 
educated at Mandiester Grammar School tad 
Cambridge, where he became a first rate dsflip 
cal scholar. Adopting the law as a profsssioQ 
he soon rose into repute as a good and sooni 
lawyer. He was junior ooonsel at the trisl of 
Queen Caroline, and, having secured a ssst in 
Parliament, he, in 1830, was made Attorney- 
General, four years later being promoted te s 
judgeship on the King's Bench,wben he reoeiTed 

the customary knighthood. He is known as the 
translator of Demosthenes' oration '^ For the 
Independence of Rhodes," and was the authoi 

of a volume entitled ** Nugse Metricse." His 

high classical attainments greatiy contributed 

to his reputation as an aooomplished sdiolar 
and an eloquent advocate. 

WnxiAHS William. Author of '* A History of tbe 
Town and Parish of Nantwidi," puUishedat 
Shrewsbury, in 1784. 

WnxiAMSON W. A justice of the peace for the 
borough of Stockport, who wrote for private 
circulation a ** Memoir of the late Sir Ralph 
Pendlebury, Kt., of Heaton Norris." 

Whanoham Francis. A poet, biographer, and arch- 
deacon of Chester, bom in 1769, and died in 
184S. He wrote - The British Plutarch," pub- 
lished in 1812-16 ; ** The Pleiad," 1828 ; ••Poems,' 
1795 ; •* Scraps," 1816 ; a volume of sermons in 
1816 ; ** Sertum Cantabrigiense," 1824. He is 
also known as a collector of rare and valuable 
tracts illustrative of the county of Chester, in 
seven volumes. 

Wbioht a. Who published a useful work in 1879 
entitied** Court-band restored, the Student's 
Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Re- 
cords," ftc. 

Wkioht Thomas. In 1848 he published a volume of 

the ••Chester Plays." 

• A BooK-LoyxB. 
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Bahrkton Mamob. 
[1933.] Mr James Hall, ot Willafiton, NaDtwich 
writing to the Cheshire Sheaf, contribuies the follow, 
ing interesting note on Breroton Manor : — 

The ancient manor of Brereton, near Sandbach, waa 
for more than 500 years held by one of Obeshire's 
proudest families—the Breretons of Brereton, first by 
a succession of eleven knights through a period of 
about 400 years, and afterwards, for a century, by five 
successive lords or barons ; all of whom were lineally 
descended from Ralph Brereton of Brereton, in 
Norman times. Although the historians bave had 
much to say that is interesting about Brereton amd 
its lords, it is strange that the histories do not clearly 
state how, ia the early part of the 18tl) century, the 
stately mansion and its lands passed away from the 
ennobled house of Brereton to other owners. Several 
iaaocurades on this subject (which are here printedjn 
italics) occur in the following extract from Lyons' 
Cheshiret p. 616 : — 

** On the death of Francis lord Brereton in 1722, 
the male line of the family became extinct, and the 
manor of Brereton passed under the toUl of WiUiam 
lord Brereton, his father, to his sisters Jane and 
Elizabeth, and being afterwards vested in the lAtter, 
was bequeathedby her to her sister's son. Sir Chariei 
Holte, Bart., of Aston, in Warwickshire." 

It must be remembered that Jane Brereton pre- 
deceased her nephew Fra:ncis lord Breton, who died in 
1722, and that she died unmarried, as also did all her 
Bisters. 

In the new edition of Ormerod's Hntonf qf Cheshire, 
▼oL iii.-p. 86, it is stated that : — 

** Francis, fifth lord of Brereton, having died issue* 
less in 1722, Brereton passed to the Holtes of Aston, 
in Warwickshire, in right of Jane, wife of Sir Robert 
Holte, daughter of Sir John Brereton, and great 
aunt, and whose issue was finally heir of lord 
Francis." 

This account of the transfer of the property, which, 
although generally accurate, is -vexy unintelligible, 
altogether omits the fact that Elizabeth Brereton, 
aunt to Francis, last lord Brereton, owned the estate 
and lived at the Hall after the death of her nephew. 

According to a memorandum in the WUhraheu^ MS, 
Journal, now preserved at Ddamere, it appears that 
after the death of Francis Lord Brereton in April, 
1722, the estate and mansion became the property of 
bis aged, maiden aunt, ** Mrs (or, as we should now 
gay, Miss) Elisabeth Brereton," who, being paralysed 



lit the time, signed a deed, naming Colonel Tyrrell and 
Sir Cloberry Holte her heirs to the lands of what then 
constituted the manor of Brereton, and died in April 
1723 

The memorandum, the writer of which wa» Randle 
Wilbraham, of Townsead, Nantwich, is as follows: — 
" Memmrandum. That by the death of Francis L'd 
Brereton without Issue the Mannour of Brereton k 
all other Lands (web. after verv much sold) siill 
remained to that noble Family descended to liis 
Aunt Mrs Elisabeth Brereton, who for some time 
before had undergone a severe stroke of the Palsie 
which depriv'd her of all motion on the Right side 
and almost vocally nf the faculty of speech, soe that 
shee could expresse no words but Ay, Ay, Noe, Noe' 
yet left her intellectual powers sufficient to dispdse 
of her estate. 

Her heirs were Co'L Tyrrell and S'r Cloberry 
Holt, whose mother ye widow of S'r Charles [Holte] 
coming to visit Mrs Brereton, she intimated to her, 
that shee dosir'd to make a settlm'c in favour of her 
family. To which purpose Mr Ward an eminent 
Lawyer then in ye country was sent for, who being 
consulted, thought the best to Vest the estate in 
Trustees declaring ye uses, viz. : as to one of Moietie 
to S'r Cloberry Hole & his heirs in fee; The othtr 
Moietie to Coll. Tyi'rell for life, & to ye issue male 
of his body fc in default of such issue to S'r 
Globerry, with a power to Coll. Tyrrell of Charcreing 
ye Lands in case he bee had no sons, with £8,000 
for Daughters. Two parts of w'ch settlm't were 
ingroet and legally executed by Mrs Brereton and 
the Trustees, among who'[m] I was one. 

This alarmed Coll. Tyrrell and his friends, h 
immediately his sister, Mrs AUworth, was sent to 
Brereton to reuerse what had been done, & by impor- 
twnity and artifice soe far prevail'd y't Mrs Brere- 
ton did cancell y't part of ye Deed which was in her 
custody ; and soon after dyes. After which Coll, 
Tyrrell exhibited his Bill in ye H[igh] C't of Chan- 
cery, complaining that ye fore said settlem 'twas 
obtained by Practice and collusion, k y't Mrs Brere- 
ton was not of Capacity to make such a Deed, but 
was stupid and fatuous, which the defend't, S'r 
Globerry, denying, a Com[missionl was giuen to 
examine Witnesses : w'ch Com*, was executed att 
Middlewich k Nampwich, k many depositions 
taken, which upon a hearing seemed to contradict 
each other: The L'd Chancellor ordered 4 issues to 
bee tryed at ye Bar :~ 
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1. Whttther Mrs Brareton was of sufficient csp»- 
dty to make a settlem't. S. Whether shee well 
understood ye present settlem't. The other Two 
issues related most to the pley [7], Theee issues 
should have been tryde in Biich. Terme, 1786, but 
by reason of the winter season were defer'd till 
East'r Terme after, att which time I was summoned 
by both partyes : k the Apprehensions I had of the 
Danger k difficulty of soe long a Journey discom- 
posed my mind with more deep impressions of 
Melancholy than I ever had before ; With a Tremor 
of the nerves k want of naturall Best, w'ch occa- 
sioned great disorder both of Body k mind for a 
month before I was to undertake the Jomey : yet 
the sence I bad of ye importance of my evidence in 
the cause k ye importunity of some of my friends 
prevaird with mee to undertake ye Journey in a hir'd 
Coadi, together with my Wife and two of my 
Daughters ; k by gods assistance, tho' with great 
difficulty, I did appear at ye King's Bench Bar k 
gave my Testimony ; and the Jury found all the 
Issues for the defend't ; k after 20 days stay att 

London I returned home in safety, tho' greatly 
fatigued. Xomj sdiDeo. Amen." 

Will some correspondent say who Col. Tyrrell was, 
and show how tie came to be named heir to a moiety 
of Brereton ? Is there any printed account of the 
above-mentioned lawsuit ? 

[19S4.] Ambbosi Salububt. There was a gentle- 
man of this name, who died in the year 1682, who 
was the friend, companion, and assistant of the 
celebrated John Owen, the epigrammatist, who also 
died in the very same year. The Lord Keeper 
Williams befriended both, and it is said they were his 
oouBtrymen, having each been bom in Carnarvon- 
shire. There is mere reason for saying that Salisbury 
was a Cheshire man by birth, although he had 
natives in Wales ; for I have seen his descents made 
out from the Salisburies of Hargrave, who had them- 
selves derived from the old family of the same name 
at Ness. I have occasion to identify him with 
Gilbert Salisbury, and should be glad if some of jour 
antiquarian correspondents could render me some 
help to that end. Ambrose was an excellent Latinist, 
a good poet, and his handwriting is a wondrous 
exhibition of skill, many of his poetic pieces in M.S., 
I am told, are to be met with, butwWi, I have 
failed to ascertain. Vslimpbb. 



Satvbdat, Juiri 27ih, 1885. 
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[1935.] The foUowing is 
meaning of female names > 

Aasta, love. 

Abatina, pure. 

Abbasa, beautiful sister. 

Abby, sweet refuge. 

Abigail, source of delight. 

Abihail, queenly. 

Abital, source of dew. 

Acacia, Elegance. 

Achsah, serpent channer. 

Ada, happy. 

Adah, pleasure. 

Adalgise, noble pledge. 

Adalherd, hospitable. 

Adamina, of the ground ; 
firm. 

Addala, hospitable. 

Adela, shining, bright. 

Adelaide, a beautiful prin- 
cess. 

Adelberta, nobly bright 

Adeline, a princess. 

Adile, beautiful. 

Adiel, ornament of (Jed. 

Adin, ornament. 

Adina, a beautiful 
huntress. 

Admatha, pleasure. 

Adnah, Gkd given. 

Adnlflne, ooura^feous. 

Adoni jah, God is my Lord. 

Adonikam, my Lord has 
risen. 

Adoniram, my Lord is 
high. 

Adoram, high honour. 

Adrina, from the Atlantic 

Adriel, honour of God. 

Alfgifu, self-gift. 

Affrica, pleasant. 

Agatha, good. 

Agenoria, high-spirited. 

Aglar, splendid. 

Agnesca, pure. 

Agnelia, purity. 

Agnes, '\ 

Agnese, >pure, chaste. 

AgBeta,J 

Aida, the first 

Aileen, light. 

Alm6e, loved. 

Alane, agreeable. 

Aberia, brightness. 



the first instalment of the 

Alfreda, wise counsellor. 
Alice, noble. 
Alicia, royalty. 
Alida, m^ preserver. 
Aline, mine. 

Alma, channinfr, predouL 
Almida, the power of love. 
Almina, all mine. 
Alphonsine, the first 
Altl'flBa, a healer. 
Alvina, bright. 
AmadA, God loving. 
Amanda, beloved. 
Amaryllis, sarcastic. 
Ambrosene, immortaL 
Amelia, busy, enervetic. 
Amethyst, an ameUiys^ 
Amicia, beloved. 
Ampala, imposing. 
Amy, beloved. 
Amynta, sweet a€Fectiim. 
Amytis, innocency. 
Anah, a^icted. 
Anastatia, lively. 
Andromache, courageooSb 
Andromeda, a ruler. 
Angela, angel like. 
Angelica, angelic purity. 
Angelina, lovely, angelia 
Anfseline.sweet mniwnngui 
Angelique, angelic. 

Anna, fl^"^' 
Anne, gracious. 
AnnetU, sweet but 

rowful. 
Anstace, resurrectioii. 
Antoinette, bright, 

dous. 
Aphia, fruitful. 
Apollonin, a match 

Apollo. 
Apphia, fruitfulneasL 
Arabella, a worsbippor. 
Arge, swift 
Argyra, silvery. 
Amoldine, powerful. 
Arraline, omirtly. 
Artemisia, healthful. 
Aspasia, pleasing. 
Astrid, soft, beautiftil. 

light. 



for 
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Alberts, brifht. 
AlberUne, all bright. 
AlomeDe, courageouB. 
Alcyone, the halcyon, or 

nng-fisher. 
Aldgitha, noble gift. 
Aldonca, eweet. 
Aktbea, sincere, true. 
Alexandra, helper of men. 
Alexia, helper. 

Babetta, little enchantrees. 
fiallina, fair dancer. 
Barbara, foreign. 
Basileia. I 

Bathilde, courageous. 
Beata, bleesed. 
Beatrice, making happy. 
Belides, princess. 
Belinda, shining, bright. 
Bella, very fair. 
Bella, fair. 

Bellona, a helpiaate in 
war. 

Benedicta, ) blamed 
Benedictine, ; ™**««- 
Benigna, kind. 
Benita, blessed. 
BeMngeria, warlike chief . 
Bcmioe, bringing victory • 
Berebina, cold beauty. 

Caenis, sociable. 

Sdtta, |«4o5<»^™- 
Galisto, very beautiful. 
Oalla, magnificent beauty. 
Gallidora, beauty's gift. 
Calypso, silent. 
Camilla, freeborn. 
Candida, white. 
Carlotta, noble birth. 
Carmenta, eni^antress. 

g^^^j noble spirited. 

Carus, dearly loved. 

Caasandra, a reformer of 
men. 

Catalina, spotless. 

Oathan, numerous. 

Ceccarella, ) a lover of 

Ceodna, j freedom. 

Cecilia, ^ lover of bar- 

Cioelv, i mony. 

Celadine, relief. 

CeUndine, joys to come. 

Celeste, celestial affection. 

Celestine, oeleatial loveU- 
ness. 

Celia, one who gives com- 
mands. 

Celine, radiant one. 

C^Unene, welcome guest. 



Atalamta, equal. 
AthalJah, God is strong. 
Attilia, deep 6«>ntiment. 
Audrey, golden. 
Augusta, exalted. 
Aurelia, beautiful. 
Aureolia, charming. 
Aurora, dawning beauty. 
Aveline, pleasant. 
Aceline, neble. 

Bernardino, stronghearted 
Bertalda, courageous. 
Bertha, bright or famous. 
Bettina, a worshipper of 
God. 

Betty, J ^^^• 
Beulah, married. 
Biaoca, white. 
Bithiah, worshipper. 
Blaise, prattler. 
Blanche, fair. 
Blandina, soft voice. 
Boadlcea, queenly, grand 
Bona, good. 
Brenda, courageous. 
Bridget, shining bright. 
Brisdiia, strength. 
Bronislava, di&inguiahed. 
Benuilla, a defender. 

Chloe, greenherb^ bloom 
ing. 

Ghloris, pale, 

Cbrestlenne, Christian. 

Christabel, a follower of 
Christ. 

Christiana, belonging to 
Christ. 

Christie, full of love. 

Chri8tine,fellowing Christ 

Christophine, Christ- 

Dearer. 

Cinara, a vain beauty. 
Claire, illustrious. 
Clara, dear, bright. 
Clarabel, beautiful Clara. 
Clarinda, purifying. 
Clarissa, dear, dif coming. 
Claudia, pure, virtuous. 
Clementina, gradouB 

tempered. 
Cleopatra, celebrated; 
ClotiHe, of ingenious 

mind. 
Clouronne, courageous. 
Clytie, luxurious. 
Ooncordia, peace. 
Constance, constant. 
Constantino, ever Icviag. 



Celina, adamantine. 
Cereous, modest genius. 
Cesaire, grand. 
Charidea, perfect beauty. 
Charissa, love. 
Charity, love, beauty. 
Charlotte, all noble. 

Dagmar, the dawn. 
Dahlia, instability. 
Daisy, the eye ol day. 
Daplin4, laurel. 
Daria, splendid. 
Deborah, a bee. 
Deci ma, tenth. 
Delephine, most useful. 
Delia, shining. 
Delphia, sisterly love. 
Dematria, loving glory. 
Deorata, saved from 

perishing. 
Desirata, beloved. 
Dieudonn^, GK>d-given. 
Dinah, one who judges. 
Dionysia, one belonging to 

the god of wine. 

Eadgyth, rich gift. 
Eberiiardine, courageous. 
Edelfred, a princess. 
Edeliae, hospitable. 
Edelinte, domestic peace. 
Edith, happiness. 
Edna, happy. 
•Bdwina, happy conquest. 
Bffie, heart's devotion. 
E^bertine, brilliant. 
Eileen, my own one. 
Einion, romantic. 
Eireene, peace. 
Elaina, rustic beauty. 
Eleanor, all fruitful. 
Eleaaora, mildly beautif uL 
Electra, amber. 
Elena, sweet, good. 
Eleutheria, liberty. 
Elfrida, protector. 
Ei^iva, elf-gift. 
Elmde, refreshing. 
Eline, rustic beautv. 
Elise, God is faithful. 
Elizabeth, ) worshipped of 
Eliza, J God. 
Ellen, fertile. 
Elina, love. 

Elmina. blessed shield. 
Eloide, an heiress. 
Eloisa, preserving. 
Eloise, fair defender. 
Elsie, mirthfuL 
Elsinore, firm. 
Elvira, possessing manly 

courage. 
Emmeline, melodious. 



Coranella, crowned with 

success. 
Cordelia, intelligent. 
Corinda, caress^. 
Cyrilla, noble. 

Disa, acUviiy. 
Dobrija, good. 
Dolores, sorrow. 
Domitella, restful, at 

peace. 
Dora, a gift. 
Dorcas, a gazelle. 
Dorinda, a gift. 
Dorathea, ) the gift of 
Dorothy, j Gk^ 
Douce, sweet. 
Drusilla, refreshing. 
Duldbella, sweet, fair. 
Duldnea, sweet. 



Emma, a nurse. 

Emmaline, my little nurse. 

Enea, praise. 

Eneca, fiery. 

Engrada, grace. 

Enia, spotless purity. 

Enocue, my own darling. 

Enoene, my darling one. 

Erigone, fruitful. 

Erika, royal. 

Ermen^rde, protector. 

Erminia, noble. 

Esmeralda, bright hope. 

Estelle, a bright star. 

Esther, secret. 

Estrella, estranged. 

Etelka, bright star. 

Ethel, noble. 

Ethelburga, protector. 

Ettie, sprightly, household 
pet. 

Eucaria, happy. 

Eudoia, prosperous. 

Eulalia, fair speech. 

Eunice, fair victory. 

Eupbemia, of good report. 

Euphrasia, making glad. 

Euphrosyne, pleasure. 

Eurydioe, fair speech. 

Eustachia, happy. 

Eva, life giving. 

E V a d n e, faithful unto 
death. 

Evalina, my help and de- 
pendence. 

Evangeline, angel lib. 

Eve, causing life. 
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Emereiifin, deserving', 
Jmilui, ) winning in 
Emily, j 



manner. 



e. 



F.iit h, sure reliance. 

Fiii,r'n.-tte, f 
FftiistH, \ 

Ffiu>tina, >f(»rtimate. 
Fau-f iiie, J 

Kie«l. lic'i, one ffoveru- 
ment. 



Eve!een, my life. 



Fifino, addition. 

Fill |i pa, IrtvtT of horses. 

Fil'iiioua, a healer of the 

bii'k. 
Kinellji, f.nir shoulders. 
Fiiina, white. 
F^iann, muddy. 
Flavia, yellow. 



Fe<l'),ii, womanly discern- Flob^^rte, f'pliMidid. 
mint. Flora, lovely bloom. 

F^1!;T; l»»«PPines8. Florence, vernal beauty. 

Felicia. I » f Florentine, flourihhmg. 

Felicity, joy, bliss. Klorinda, fair as a flower. 

Fonelia, wliite shouldered. France-, "i 

FeoJora, (Jod's gift. Francisca, >free. 

Feronia,«;iving assistance. Frincina, J 

Fernnnda, fortunate. Freririca, rich peace. 

Fiamet^a, beloved friend. Fuclisia, tasty. 

Fideli.i, liuolity. Fuljjia, brilliant. 

Fidelis, faithful. Fulvia, gol'en. 

Gabriella, G' d is mighty. Giuseppina, addition, 

(lalont is, restless. Giu'JtA, ) . . 

Gahparde, treasure. Giustina, j J^®^' 

Campari ne, God is my Gladusa, splendeur. 

strength Gladys, lame. 

Geirhilda, heroic. Godiva, love's sacrifice. 

Genevieve, of lovely birth. Golondrino, a swallow. 

Genevra, juniper berry. Gostanza, firm. 

Georj»iaina> „ ^„u;^*«, Grace, favour. 

Georgina, r * ^^^^»^*^''- Gracie. grace. 

Geraldine, chieftainess. Grazlella, favoured. 

Gerhardine, firm courage. Greta, pearl. 

Gertrude, all truth. Griselda, heroic. 

Ghita, peare. Guelder, wintry. 

Gia4*inta, gem, purple, Guendolen, captivating. 

flower. Guenever, pleasure. 

Giannetta, beautifulJulia. Guilamenia, dear friend. 

Gillie, ever serving. Guillamine, resolute. 

Giovanni, God's grace. Gulnare, bloom of the 
Giralda, courageous. pomegranate. 

Gis^le, a pledge. Gynetb, domestic peace. 
Gismonda, protection. 

Didflbury. A.E.8. 

Ghbshibb Rboobds. 
v. 
[1936 ] The great battle of Shrewsbury had been 
fought on Midsummer Eve, 1403, when young Harry 
of Monmouth had covered himself with glory, and 
the gallant Hotspur, who fought on the other side, 
bad been killed on the field. Glendower, by design or 
by mistake, was not present at this bloody encounter ; 
but Cheshire men were there in force, and so far as 
we can judge, the result of the engagement was bene- 
ficial to the nation at large. Had it terminated dif- 
ferently, either the Earl of March must have gained 
the crown or the country would have been parcelled 



out into three separate principalities. In either 
there must have been a long struggle for the masteiy, 
as it was, Henry retained the power, and althoogh 
he had to suffer much sorrow ere be died, the day of 
retributi'>n waci put back for a lime, and the "Wars 
of the Hoses" were delayed for some years. But we see 
from the very next "record" that Owen Glendower's 
insurrection was dreaded, and liad to be guarded 
against, and that although Prince Henry was barely 
sixteen years old, the brunt of all this provision feQ 
upon his shoulders and on those of the gallant men 
who surrounded him as his advisers. 

Jany. 11, 1403-4, Pbteb de Dutton was commanded 
by Henry Prince of Wales •' to hasten to take up his 
abode on the marshes of Wales, and there to make 
defence against the coming of Owen Glendower, in 
compliance with an order of council enacting that on 
the occasion of war against the king and realm of 
England, all those holding possessions on the marshes 
nearest to the enemy should reside on the same for the 
defence of the realm. Sib William db Brebsto9, 
Et., was commanded on the same day [and in like terms I 
to do the same. 

Jany. 26, 1408*4, Richjuu) db Cholkondklbt, 
Philip de Egerton, Thomas de Brereton, Crian de 
Egerton, John de Lee of Fgge, John le Bryd of Chorie- 
ton, Thomas de LAwton, and Thomas de Belewe, wen 
appointed under a commission to overlook the 
watchers in the hundred of Broxton, so that no danger 
might happen through defeat of Uie same ; also to see 
that bi aeons were erected in the accustomed places to 
warn the country of the coming of an enemy. 

Jany. 28, 1403-4, Hbnby Pbincb of Waus directed 
the bailiffs of the hundred of Broxton to make procla- 
mations against the carrying out of the county of 
Chester into other parts of Wales of any goods of 
merchandise, the Prince having heard that great 
numbers of horses and cattle and quantities of merchan- 
dise were carried to the fairs and markets of Brum- 
field, Yale, and Diffrenclwyt, and elsewhere, and s >Id 
to the rebels. 

Thomas and John Albtn, on the 11th June, 1464^ 
were commissioned, as keepers of the passes betwcien 
the city of Chester and Haselwell in the hundred 
of Wirral to prevent traffic with the rebels. 

Richard Banks, on the 28th of June, 1404, was com- 
missioned to buy grain and malt in Lancashire for 
victualling the castle of Carnarvon. 

July 17, 1404, Hbnby Pbincb of Wales issued his 
writ to the naayor sheriffs of Chester to probib 
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the sale of arms or merchandise to the rebels, and the 
exposing of the same to the town of Malpas or any 
foreign markets at which the said rebels assembled. 

Henry lb Hawaedyn and Howel le Mule ward, of 
Deemulnee (Dee Mills, Chester,) got into trouble Aug. 
23, 1404, and had to pay 28 9d '* the price of three 
bushels of malt of oats ground, taken in the possession 
ef the said Henry on suspicion that ho wasiiibout to 
sell the same to the Welsh/' 

Aug. 26, 1404, Edmund lb Gloybr, of Carnarvon, a 
mercer, obtained a licence from Henry Prince of 
Wales to buy within the city of Chester and elsewhere, 
within tLe power of the Prince, merchandise of all 
kinds lor the use of the garrison and inhabitants of the 
town and castle of Carnarvon, and to convey them 
thither by ship. 

Aug. 31, 1404, Gbyttdd ap Gwtlim ap Moblwyn, 
obtained a safe conduct from Henry Prince of Wales 
for himself and five others, and one '* pagettus " 
boatman, to convey the goods and chattels of John de 
Conway and Agnes, his wife, to iihuddlan and Ches- 
ter ; and a like protection on his conveying the goods 
and chattels of Richard de Cokerham , and the goods 
and chattels of Katherine, wife of Thomas de Doncas- 
ter, from Khuddlan to Chester. 

Sept. 6« 1404, Hbnbt Pbince of Wales directed 
Sir John de Stanley, the stewaid of his housrhold, to 
hasten preparations for the safeguard of the castle of 
Denbigh, in manner as it was agreed upon between 
Peter Melbourn and Hugh Mortimer, at the said John's 
lost visit to Lichfield. 

Waltbr Bbbston and two others, merchants of 
Denbigh, were licensed 12th Sept., 1404, to purchase 
goods and merchandise in the city of Chester for the 
use of the people of Denbigh, the said goods not to be 
sold to the Welsh. In an old Welsh MS. WiUiam 
Salebury, of Denbigh, Cr rtifies that *' the loyal people 
of the town are in sore want of victuals," dated 
August, 1404. 

March 28, 1404-5, Gbyftydo ap Eion ap Moblwtn 
obtained a safe conduct for himself and four men com- 
ing in a boat from the county of Flint to the hundred 
of Wirral and town of Calday, for three pipes of wine 
to be bought of Richard de Cokerham, a burgess of the 
town of Rhuddlan, and for the carrying them from 
thence to the castle of Rhuddlan for the use of the 
garrison. 

In the year 1405 commissioners were appointed to 
seixe all provisions and mercbasdise brought to the 
town of Malpas, or elsewhere, on the marshes of 



Wales, the Prince having heard that a quantity of 
merchandise was sold to the rebels contrary to pro- 
clamation, Richard de Manley and Ralph de Dutton, 
Richard de Cholmondely, Thos. de Conway, Nicholas 
le Parker, and WiUiam de Sharrington ; John Downe, 
Henry de Davenport, and Henry de Spurstowe, being 
the commissioners appointed for this service. 

John England was commissioned by Henry Prince 
of Wales in 1405-6 to purchase provisions and mer- 
chanuise a Ireland for the provisioning of the castles 
and towns of Carnarvon, Beaumerys, and Conway. 

In the year 1406 Ralph de Barton obtained a com. 
mission to take vessels for the transport of men at 
arms and archers going with him for the defence of» 
Anglesey, and in 1409-10 Sir Richard de Aston was 
commisbioned to cruise at sea for a like purpose, and 
he was authorised to seize such ships, with their 
equipments, as should be deemed needful. John 
Williams, marine of Dartmouth, Hugh de Multoo, of 
Chester, and Thomas de Cotyngham, of the same city, 
were appointed to serve with Sir Richard, and they 
were to oppose all rebels and enemies, and to care 
*' especially for the safety of the Lordship of Anglesey.'* 

Ralph de Barton, a major, was commissioned by 
Henry Prince of Wales to take such vessels in the 
rivers Dee and Mersey as he should deem requisite for 
the transport of bis men at arms and archers to the 
Island of Anglesey in the year 1406, and for the safe 
custody of the island he was ordered to remain there. 

John del 1 1 ull, in 1406, had a lease of the lea^l mines 
of the county of Flint (the Prince's share) for four 
years, and to pay 6s 8d for every load of byngore, and 
for every load of waterore 5s — " every load to contain 
nine discos." 

June 18, 1406, William de Brbrbton, Thomas le 
GroBvenor, Adam de Bostock, Hugh de Cotton, Randel 
le May waring, Thomas de Lytham, and Richard de 
Rode, were ordered by Henry Prince of Wales to con- 
duct a number of men at arms and archers of the 
hundred of Northwich to the marshes of Wales, in the 
hundred of Broxton, there to remain for the defence of 
the county against the rebels. 

The like order issued for Nantwich hundred to 
Richard de Armley, Thomas le Maistressone, Peter de 
Munshull, Hugh del Melpis, David de Crue, John de 
Cholmondely, and John de Woodhouse ; and for the 
hundred of Edesbury to Richard de Wynynton, John 
Donne, -ugh de Dutton, Richard de Manley, Richard 
de Sparston, Hugh de Davenport, and Henry de Spur- 
'towe. 
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May 6, 1407. Hdoh ds Mui/rov, TbomM de M olwl- 

f«D, John Bron, and John de Acton (CiMriiire men)» 
ware appointed admirals and g ow t mon of aileet, fitted 
out b} the mayor and dtisens of Chester, and in which 
they were about to proceed to sea against the King^ 
snemiesb 

Jew AM apDatid ap Jbtah ap Itbbl, in 1406, had a 
lease of the pleas and perquisites of the town of 
Oayrus, with the tolls of markets, Jb;., for two years, 
at 60b yeariy ; and In the same year Datid ap Bbthut 
AP Itbsl*s lands and tenements in the counties of Flint 
and Garaarron go to Nicholas Sazton, a lucky 
Bnglishman who had gained the faTour of the King. 

JoHM AP L l i wuji Ooch had a lease of the mill at 

^EeleTent for six years, atSSs 4d annually, in 1406 ; of 

the patronage of Bwloe for one year at 18s 4d in 1410; 

and In the same year a lesse of ** Le Osstelmulne" for 

ten years, at 10s yearly. 

Kbtbick ap £iov, and Jevan Goch, with Oatharine, 
his wife, presented a petition to the King in the year 
1400 for lirery of lands and tenements at Bakele 
(Buckley), whereupon Henry Prince of Wales com- 
missioned John Hokes and John de Conway to inquiry 
into the fscts as to the two latter being co-heirs of 
Sign ; and that one David ap Bethyn ap Ithell was 
killed at the battle of ShrewBbury, which said David 
had defrauded the parties of three messuages, 70 acres 
of land, in the towns of Coidwa, Bakele, aud 
Garosthlogh, in the county of Flint, and which lands 
and messuages had passed into the Prince's hands 
until Howell, son of David, got them, and he dying in 
rebellion they had come to the Prince. 

[John Hookes was a Cheshire man, and in high favour 
with the Prince ; he had gained a considenK>le settle- 
ment in lands at Leadbrooke, near Flint, end his 
descendants remained there ; the estate fell into the 
hands of an heiress, Margaret, who married Thomas 
Malusbury, son of Sir Thomas and Lady Jane Salus- 
bury, of lieweni, and so carried that estate into that 
family. From that match sprang innumerable de- 
scencUnts, and Blr Taylor, in his History of Flint, 
has copied out of the parish registers a long list of 
them, but they in their turn had to give place te 
new comers,and the consequence was tojEit the Hookes 
and Salusbniys became things of the past.] 

March 6, 1406-9. Waltu db la Hati, constable of 
HardI iUgh Castle, William Durem, and John le Smyth 
were commissioned by Henry Prince of Wales to take 
such vessels with their equipment as should be neces- 
sary for the transport of men and provisions for the 
county of Chester to the said castle, which stood much 
in need ol the same. 



Jom BiGBABD, " a chaplain," is mentioned In some 
oUl Welsh MS. as "a busy man against the Englisfa,*' 
and on theSSnd of June, 1410, Thomas de Brereton, 
John Horton, and Ridiard Osin (bailiff itinerant in the 
lordship of Mailor) were commissioned to arrest him 
asa person "outlawed for rebelHon and his adharenos 
to Owen Glyndowdy, the said Bichard having been eet 
at large from prison contrary to Uw and the pleasure 
of the Prfhoe." 

BoBBBT Ball, on the 8th of October, 1410, obtained 
a lease for three years of the lordship of Hope and 
Uopedale, excepting the mills there, at an annual rent 
of 85 marks. 

Jakkth Hum in 1410 became farmer of a lime kihi 
In the lordship of Hopedsle. 

In tlie year 1418 Tkb Abbot amd Cowxht op Com- 
F*»*"»* prayed the protection of Henry Prince of 
Wales, showing how, owing to the mismanagement of ' 
former abbots, the convent was so impoverished sod 
so greatly in debt, and otherwise so burdened, that 
siiould the then chaplains pay the said debts there 
would not be left wherewith to support them, and the 
Prince therefore takes the said abbey and its p o s se s 
slons into his hands, and commits the custody of the 
same to the Chamberlain and Escheator of Chester, to 
hold for the convenience and relief of the said house. 

Here we part company with these evidences of the 
daysof our forefathers. To the great body of the 
public all these ** records" will be new ; even the 
traditions relating to some of them are almost for> 
gotten. To those of your readers who love to live in 
the past, they will become priceless treasures, and 
many a busy brain will soon be at work upon them, to 
gather up other fragments, so that in the end nothing 
be lost. 

We cannot very well part with these In- 
tereeting records of a very stirring period in Bng- 
lish history, when Chester, and Cheshire men, played 
so large and so important a part In it, without ex- 
pressing our satisfaction that the Record Commissioners 
have placed at our disposal such valuaUe materials 
for local use in the elucidation of it. They have 
already carried us down almost to the year 1418, when 
Henry IV. was lying upon his deathbed, at the 
Jenmlem Chamber, Westminster ; and when the soq 
—our own Prince Hal— supposing him dead, is said 
to havs removed the crown from his bed-side. But the 
king was not dead, and when he awoke fromsle^ be 
cast his eyes about the room to look for the jewel, 
which had covered so many thorns for him, and found 
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it missing. Chiding the son for this act of apparent 
undutiful behavioar, the monarch is reported to have 
exclaimed, '' Alas ! fair son ; what right have you to 
the crown, when you know your father had none ?" 
" My liege/' said the prince, " with your sword you 
won it, and with my sword I will keep it." 

That was the might which had placed flenry Boling- 
broke on the tbrone, for right to it he had none ; and 
well might he say, ere he closed his eyes in death, in 
contemplation of his troubled life, ** Well, well, do a 
you please ; I leave the issue to God* and I 'i 3pe He 
will have mercy on my souL" To prince and peasant 
alike there in none other refuge to fly to in the hour of 
death than that, and when all the pomps and vanities 
of State were passing away from the sovi: reign's 
grasp, as so many shadows which had played their 
part for him upon the mortal scene — but a 
moment — he had to look up fer succour elsewhere in 
this supreme hour of his agony. 

The weightier local afEairs of Cheshire have 
been exposed to our view by Ormerod and 
other historians ; Mr Mortimer published 
a history of ^'irral some years ago ; and Chester proper 
found her recorder in Hemingway — Hawarden, hers in 
Willett ; Flint, hers in Mr Henry Taylor; but looking 
at all these works, in the light of the records we have 
noted in these columns, we see how very much has 
been left untold by their authors, and how even thes 
records do not mention many other things which these 
writers have dwelt upon. 

I have sometimes drawn a line from Holt Bridge in 
Denbighshire, and Ccirried it along the slopes, hills, and 
valleys of Denbighshire and Flintshire, until it lost 
itself in the sea at the Foryd, near Rhyl ; aad I have 
then endeavoured to people the northern side of that 
line with the distinguished Cheshire men who occu- 
pied the couutry between 1285 and the day upon 
which Henry Tudor gained the English crown at Bos- 
worth Field. All that district was geographically 
within the bounds of North Wales, but practically it 
had become a part of Cheshire, and was treated ac- 
cordingly by Welsh and English alike. 

Sib John db Hblboh was among the earliest of the 
English settlers under Edward the Third and Richard 
the Second, and great was his power and consequence. 
Then Sib William Stanlht, of Bosworth Field fame 
came, and in due time he married Margery, the des^ 
cendant and the heiress to all Helegh's lands, an^ 
vheir descendants again, in their turn, lorded it over 



Hopedale and its surroundings for a long period of 
time. The Hoekes, the Bavenscroft8,the Veoables, the 
Davenports, the Salusburies, the Egertono, and others 
got planted up and down the country, and I cannat 
but think that they, one and aD, gave a tone to the 
aboriginal Britons, which had within it the seeds of a 
very loyal obedience to English rule. True it is that 
subsequent ly, during the wars of the Roses, the Welsh 
in common with the English took different sides, bat 
these commotions involved no principles of disloyalty 
to the crown, the dispute being whether the Lancas- 
trian or the Yorkist descendants of the great Edward 
should rule England and Wales, and sustain the honour 
of the nation in the sight of the world. 

Henbt Tddob undoubtedly made the most of his 
Welsh title to the crown, but I doubt if that pretence 
lay at the root of the support he received in this part 
of the country. The chief men of North Wales flocked 
to his standard I admit, but then it must be remem- 
bered that be personated the prevailing sentiment 
which had grown into importance in opposition to 
Richard the Third, who, after all, was no less an 
usurper than the Tudor himself ; but since that time 
how lovingly have these Cheshire and North WaUan 
men combined their forces in defence of England's 
glory. All the resentments of 1285 have been buried 
in forgetfulness, the foolish and petty tyrannies ^of 
fori^er times are no more remembered, and we can 
now afford to peruse the records I have strung 
together in these papers as though they were 
altogether free from the slightest taint of cruelty and 
•f wrong. 

But they show us, too, that our boasted supremacy 
in the councils of the world grew up under many 
very painful local circumstances. There underlies 
every line of them the surest evidences of the manly 
gallantry of a very noble people. Kings, nobles, and 
the humbler sorts of men—with all their faults- 
possessed traits of greatness that time cannot de- 
flower ; and, hence, we have naturally grown up to be 
so constitutional a people, loving all that is commend- 
able in the past, and willing to improve upon that 
past by the adoption of such remedial measures as 
time and experience have shown to be necessary for 
the fuller development of the true greatness of our 
national instincts, and of our desirs to see ourselves 
well and justly governed. 

There is no better way of bringing the people at 
large to a true appreciation of the soundness of our 
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constitution than by making them acquainted with 
the prooeflB of its ipradual, but sure growth, in a 
public direction ; and no better way of doing th»t 
than by addressing local communities upon anti- 
quarian history, in which thej themselves take a 
peculiar interest. Mr Barwaker's " Bast Cheshire " is 
a noble book, so is Mr Heginbotham's ''Stockport/' so 
is Mr Hairs *< Nantwich ; " but your own " Notes and 
Queries," Mr Thomas Hughes's ** Cheshire Sheaf," Mr 
Askew Roberts's *< Bye Qonee," Mr Salisbury's ** Cam- 
brian Remembrancer," and Mr William Hughes's 
'Shreds and Patches/' have opened wide to the 
masses themselves the results of antiquarian research ; 
and i hail your promise to add to all these a popular 
record of ** Cheshire Events " as most valuable; for 
flay who will to the contrary, «e do love to dwell 
upon, and to comprehend the doings of our fore- 
fathers, for there we have a ** pedigree" that the 
people can boast of, as proudly as do those among us 
who have been preserving their own family ones with 
the tenderest care and affection. 

We smile, of course, when we read how the noble 
family of Mostyn, the sure descendants of the great 
Welsh ap Ho wells, after reciting a long list of 
ancestors, coolly sat down and drew a line, upon 
which was written, " About this time the delusre ; " 
but we save our uncontrolled laughter for the " New 
People," whose grandfathers were unknown to fame, 
but who are foolish enough to boast of their descents 
from lines of childless Richards; as if in this country 
the self-made roan, when he honourably conducts him- 
self, did not find as welcome a niche in our annals as 
though he had been of the most gentle birth. But 
there can be neither smiles nor laughter to restrain 
when the deeds of a noble race of men who were our 
common ancestors come to be recorded : the men who 
fought, and bled, and gladly died in defence of the 
mother land, and of her liberties, should never be for- 
gotten. And where, I should like to know, can a 
nobler roll be displayed than that of ** Cheshire Chief 
of Men" and of their country cousin's across the 
border who did all thatP Brave Hugh Calveley 
might have been nothing better than a robber at 
one period of his life, but he was as gallant a man as 
ever wore shoe-leather. Old Richard ap Howel loved 
to dwell among his own people ; but when Heniy 
Tudor was in his sorest need, he never hesitated a 
moment to gather up bis energies and to march at the 
head of his Welshmen to Boswcrth. We are de- 
generated, it 18 said, but much as I dislike war, I may 



safely deny that statement,and glory, as we all do^n th* 
prowess of Englishmen who died in the Crimea, and 
who are dying daily in Egypt for their country. 
Degenerated indeed ! not a bit of it ; for the humblest 
soldier or sailor we possess is as true a hero now as he 
was in the days of yore. And if our modem states- 
men possessed but a grain of their spirit, the glory of 
old England would be as glorious now as 
it ever was in the proudest day of its brightest 
fajae. 

But I do not forget that •• the pen is more powerful 
than the sword." The sword was our schoolmaster 
for long, it is now but the attendant upon the pen. 
That is why I desire to see the pen wisely and usefully 
wielded in the promulgation of old facts, in 
observation on old traditioos, and in the developement 
of that old antiquarian history which we can so well 
afford to boast of. My share in that good work has 
been a very humble one, but it has been lovingly 
bestowed, and I hope that these imperfect records 
which I have placed before your readers may tempt 
others to add largely to them ; so that between us we 
shall have done some slight service to the new«r 
Marchers who may have to follow in our footsteps. I am 
fully persuaded that we have a vast treasure house of 
most valuable information yet to be exposed, ail of it 
tending to display in yet brightercolours the great work 
done by Englishmen in past times in civilizing, aud in 
trying to better the condition of the human race afl 
over the world. Our mission in tliat way has been a 
very noble one, and upon the whole it has been weU 
fulfilled. It may not be very apparent to the curaoiy 
student of history how local characteristics can pos- 
sibly tend to influence the more general course of 
events ; but upon turning to the accounts we have of 
the early Welsh settlers in the United States of 
America, for instance, we see even now that tbeir 
descendants in that great country still adhere very 
closely to the primitive habits of their progenitors ; 
and that in religion, in morals, and in the ordinary 
course of their daily life, they remain a distinct people 
in that vast republic ; and that their history forms a 
definite chapter in the history of the States. Apply 
that test to our own country, and the same result 
follows ; and it is by no means, therefore, a uselest 
piece of la^ur to give these Cheshire records a very 
prominent place in the interesting gleanings of *'Not88 
and Queries." RmwABDB. 
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®0T (t^esj^tte ffifats* 



Tn. MOKTH. 



JULY. 



ZZZI. DAT8. 



1— Mr Balph Pendlebury knighted for his conduct 
in suppressing the CJhartist agitation in Stock- 
port during the time of his Mayoralty in 1888..1840 

2— Mr J. W. D. Barron, of Manchester, appointed 
Conservative agent for Stockport in place of 
Mr Gilbert Burrows, resigned 1884 

8— Wellington-road and bridge, Stockport, opened 
with great ceremony. The estimated expense 
of the whole undertaking from Heaton Chapel 
to Heaviley was jSS8,000, and was completed in 
under two years. The road is 24 yards wide...l8ad 

4— The railway connecting Birmingham with 
Manchester and Liverpool was opened 1837 



THB PABLIAXBlffTABT RbPBBSBNTATXON OF CHBBHUUL 

I. 

[1987.] At a time when the country is on the eve 
of another great and important change in its Parlia- 
mentary representation, consequent upon the passing 
of the latest Bef orm Bill, and by which many 
thousands of voters will be added to the new Cheshire 
constituencies, we think we cannot do better than utilise 
our columns in tradng the rise and progress of the 
Imperial assembly, more particularly in its relation to 
the county palatine of Chester. It is therefore pro- 
posed in this and following papers to supply as com- 
plete a list as possible of the representatives of the 
county and the county and city of Chester from 1547, 
and the various boroughs that have since been enfran- 
chised. 

Our old Teutonic forefathers had their Council of 
Wise Men, or Witenagemot, chosen by popular elec- 
tion, and the Norman conquerors had their Council of 
Barons to advise with the king, Cheshire being a 
eounty palatine, also having its own court of barons, 
under the Earl of Chester ;but the first peoples' House 
of Commons in England— the meeting 9f the knights 
of the shire and the burgesses of the town, duly 
dectedf'dates from the year 1265 in the reign of Henry 
m. This king having violated the Magna Charta, his 
barons rebelled, and a dvil war followed. The first 



writs for the summoning of the peoples' representa- 
tives were issued by the famous Earl of Leicester, the 
king's chief opponent, but it took nearly two hundred 
years, or down to the reign of Edward III., before the 
privileges and duties of the House of Commons were 
fully understood. The right of election in counties 
was originally in the householders, and it is a remark- 
able fact that after the lapse of 820 years from the 
first Parliament, the original right of which they have 
been so long bereft has been restored to the same 
class. In the year 1541 the inhabitants of the county 
and city of Chester represented to the king that 
though they were bound by the acts and statutes of 
of the High Court of Parliament, they had nerer been 
represented by theu: knights or burgesses in that 
court, having had a Parliament of their own, and fur- 
ther petitioned for the privilege of electing two 
knights for the said county and two burgesses for the 
said city of Chester. This was granted by an Act 
passed in the last Parliament of Henry VIIL, and in 
the first Parliament of his son and successor, Edward 
VL, called in 1547, Cheshire for the first time was 
represented in the national House of Parliament. The 
figures preceding the name of the sovereign mdicates 
the number of years from accession, and the dates 
following the name are those on which Parliament 
met and dissolved respectively. 

1 Edward VI— November 4, 1547, to April 15, 1552. 
Chbshibb— Thomas Holcroft. 

7 Edward VI.- March 1, 1553, to March 31, 1558. 

Omwimtw — Sir Thomas Holcroft, of Yale Boyal, kt. 
Sir Thomas Venables, of Kinderton, kt. 

CHBsrraB — Richard Sneyd, gent. 

Ralph Mainwaring, alderman. 

On Edward's death he left the crown to his cousin. 
Lady Jane Grey, who, like him, was a Protestant, and 
encouraged the Reformation. After a reign of ten 
days she was deposed by Edward's sister Mary, and 
afterwards beheaded by Mary's order. Her reign was 
marked by the restoration of the Catholic religion, by 
several persecutions, and by the execution of many 
Protestants who had joined in the effort to place Lady 
Jane Grey on the throne. The knights and burgesses 
elected to the Parliaments during her reign for the 
county and the county and city of Chester were : — 
1 Maiy— October 5, 1558, to December 5th, 1568. 

dnwHiBi— Sir Thomas Holcroft, of Vale Royal, kt 
Edward Fatten, of Gawsworth, esq. 

Chbstsb — Richard Sneyd, gent. 
Thomas Massey , gent. 
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1 Mary—April 2, 1664, to May 6, 1654. 
Chbshikk— Sir Henry Delves, of DoddiDgton, kt. 

Ricliard Wilbraham, of Wooohey, eiq. 
Chbstes — Richard Sneyd, gent. 

William Aldeney, gent. 

In the interval between this Parliament and the next 
Mary allied herself in marriage with Philip of Spain, 
son of the famous Charles V. Three Parliaments aiH 
sembled under their joint reign. 

1 and 2 Philip and Mary— November, 13, 1554, to 

January 16, 1665. 

Ghkshi&b— Sir Richard Cotton, of Combermere, kt. 

Richard Wilbraham, of Woodhey, OBq, 
Chbstbb — Richard Snejd, recoider. 

Thomas Massey, esq. ', 

2 and 8 Philip and Mary— October 21, 1655, to 

December 9, 1566. 

CHBsmRB — Sir Richard Cotton, of Combermere, kt. 
Richard Wilbraham, of Woodhey, esq. 

Chbstsb — Richard Sneyd, recorder. 
Ihomas Massey, esq. 

^ and 6 Philip and Mary— January 20, 1558, to 

November 17» 1668. 

Chbshibb- Richard Hough, of Leighton, esq. 
James Done, of Utkinton,eBq. 

Chestsb — Thomas Gerard, esq. 

Sir Lawrence Smith, Esq. 

Mary was succeeded by her half-sister Elizabeth, a 
princess able and skilled in the art of governing a 
mighty empire. The Spanish Armada was defeated by 
her admirals ; she established the Reformed religion ; 
and supported the Protestant interest abroad. In her 
reign the East India Company was established ; bat her 
glory was tarnished l^ the unjust execution of her 
rival, Mary. Queen of Scots. During her reign were 
ten Parliaments, the fallowing being the Cheshire re- 
presentatives : — 

1 Elizabeth— January 23, 1559, to May 8, 1559. 

Cbbshike— William Brereton, of Brereton, esq. 
Sir Ralph Leycester, of Toft, kt 

Chsstsb — Sir Thomas Venables, kt. 
William Alsecher. 

5 Elizabeth— January 11, 1563, to January 2, 1567. 

Cheshibe— Sir Thomas Venables, of Kinderton, kt. 
William Massaye, of Podington, esq. 

Chbstbb — William Gerard, esq. 
John Yerworth, esq. 

13 Elizabeth— April 2, 1671, to May 29, 1571. 
Chbsbibb— Thomas Calveley, of Lea, esq. 

Thomas Stanley, of Alderley, esq. 

Chbstbb <— William Gerard, esq. 
William Glasier, esq. 



14 Elizabeth- Biay 8, 1572, to April 19, 1588. 
Chbshibb— George Calveley, of Lea, esq. 
William Booth, of Dunham, esq. 

Chbstbb — William Gerard, esq. 
William Glasier, esq. 

27 Elizabeth— November 28, 1684, to September 14, 

1586. 

Chbshibb— Thomas Egerton, solicitor-general. 

Hugh Cholmondeley,of GholmcMideley, eeq. 
Chbstbb — Richard Birkenhead, esq. 

Richard Bavand, alderman. 

28 EUzabeth— October 29, 1586, to Blaicfa 28, 1567. 

Chbshibb— Thomas Egerton, solicitor-general. 
John Savage, of Rock Savage, esq. 

Chbstbb — Richard Birkenhead, esq. 
Peter Warburton, esq. 

81 Elizabeth— November 12, 1588, to March 29, 1589 
Chbshibb— Sir George Beeston, of Beeston, kt. 

Jo In Savage, of Rock Savage, esq. 
Chbstbb — Richard Birkenhead, esq. 

Peter Warburton, esq. 

85 Elizabeth— February 19, 1593, to April 10, 1593. 
Chbshibb— Thomas Holcroft, of Vale Royal, esq. 
John Done, of Utkinton, esq. 

Chbstbb — Richard BirkenhMtd, esq. 
Gilbert (Gerard, esq. 

89 Elizabeth— October 24, 1597, to February 9, 1596. 

Chbshibb— Thomas Holcroft, of Vale Royal, eeq. 

Sir William Beeston, of Beeston, kt. 
Chbstbb — Peter Warburton, esq. 

William firook, esq. 

48 Elizabeth— October 27, 1601, to December 16, 1601. 
Chbshibb— Thomas Holcroft, of Yale Royal, esq. 

Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme, esq. 
Chbstbb — Hugh Glasier, esq. 

Thomas GamuU, esq. 

On the decease of Queen Elizabeth the nation had 
to decide between two rival families, deseended, tlie 
one from Margaret, the other from Mary, daughters of 
Henry Vll.; the former married to James VI. of 
Scotland, the latter to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. So far as constitutional authority went, the 
law was decidedly in favour of the younger or Sufloik 
branch, Henry Vlll. by will having limited the simv 
cession to the descendants of his younger sister, thig 
also being confirmed by a special statute. The Protee- 
tant party in England saw the advantages of a ui^on 
of the whole island and the firm establishment of the 
reformed religion, while they abhorred the prospect of 
foreign patronage and subjection to the Spaniah 
court. 

The chief ministers of Elizabeth, Sir Robert Gectt 
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and Lord Buckhunt, even before her death, had been 
in oorrespondenoe with the Scottish court informing 
James how to proceed. By their advice he issued a 
proclamation, came to London, and munificently re- 
warded those friends who had helped him in attaining 
the crown ; Sir Robert Gedl was successively made 
Baron Bseendon, Viscount Granbome, and Earl of 
Salisbury ; Lord Buckhurst was created Earl of Dorset ; 
and Lord Chancellor Egerton (who was one of the 
knights of the shire in Elizabeth's Parliaments of 
1584 and 1586, and served as solicitor-general; was 
created Baron of BUesmere. 

In 1608 the first Parliament of the first of the 
Stuarts met, the following being the Cheshire repre- 
sentatives : — 

1 James L— March 19, 1608, to February 9, 1611. 

Chb8Hib»— Sir Thomas Holcroft, of Vale Royal, kt. 
Sir Roger Aston of Aston, kt. 

Chbstbb — Thomas Lawton, recorder. 
Hugh Glasier, esq. 

Ormerod here follows with a statement that on his 
death Glasier was succeeded by Kenrick ap Evan m 
the representation of the city. The Parliamentary 
Bhie Book says he was succeeded by John Bingley. 
Examining the various authorities, we find that 
Glasier died in London July 6, 1609, and that on the 
18th July following ** Kenrick ap Evan was chosen in 
bis stead." The dates are important. To whatever 
oflloe ap Evan was appointed in suocAsion to Glasier, 
his election took place within one week of the decease 
of his predecessor. Now, Parliament was prorogued 
on July 4, 16079 and was only called together again 
February 9, 1610, because the lavish James was out of 
funds; consequently, at Glasier's death in 1609 no 
new writ could have lieen applied for in the usual 
manner between those dates. Even if the writ had 
been issued through the Court of Chancery, it would 
have been impossible in those days to have sent it 
down to Chester and the election held in the space of 
a week. It is more probable, therefore, that ap Evan 
was simply elected to the post of alderman of the 
dty. The facts relating to Bingley as representative 
are just as strong in his favour as they are against ap 
Evan. Parliament met in February, 1610^ and pro- 
ceeded to issue writs for filling up the vacancies that 
had occurred during the three years the House had 
not met, and Chester was one. In August Bingley 
iMued his petition to the citizens, and his return is 
dated September 24, 1610. This is the John Bingley 
who was also returned one of the burgesses for the 
city at the next election. 



12 James I.~ April 5, 1614, to June 7, 16 1 4. 
Chbshibb — Sir William Brereton, of Brereton, kt. 

Obestmr — Edward Whitby, recorder. 
John Bingley, merdiant. 

Tliis Parliament was dissolved by the King after a 
brief session of two months, because they ventured to 
express disapproval at the projected marriage of 
the Prince of Wales with the Infanta of Spain. The 
next Parliament met in 1621. 

18 James I.~ January 16, 1621, to February 8, 1622. 

Chbshibb— Sir Williatn Brereton, of Brereton, kt. 
Sir Richard Grosvenor, of Eaton, kt. 

Chbstbb — Edward Whitby, lecorder. 
John Ratcliffe, alderman. 

The fourth and last Parliament of King James was 
called in the twenty-first year of his reign, when two 
changes were made in the representation. 

21 James I.— February 12, 1624, to March 27, 1625. 

Chbshibb— William Booth, of Dunham Massey, esq. 
William Brereton, of Ashley, esq. 

Chbstbb — Edward Whitby, recorder. 
John Savage, esq. 

King James died March 27, 1625, being succeeded by 
his SOB Charles I., his elder brother Henry, Prince of 
Wales, having died 1612. Besides Charles, he left a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married the Elector of Han- 
over, and through whom the house of Hanover 
derive. Charles received from his father the same un- 
constitutional ideas of royal prerogative, and>t once 
attempted to render the crown absolute. The nati(m« 
on the other hand, recovered from the disorders of 
civil war, and no longer threatened by foreign in- 
vasion, began to feel their own weight in the scale of 
the empire ; demanded the restoration of their ancient 
liberties, and declared the arbitrary acts of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries to have been unjusti- 
fiable inroads upon the constitution. Thus the storm, 
which had been only visible in the distance, b^gan to 
mutter, and it was soon evident to observant men 
that the conflict which had bogun between the crown 
and the country must sooner or later end in a popular 
victory. The important part played in this strugi^ 
by the county palatine and by her sons has oft been 
told, but does not come within the scope of the pre- 
sent paper. In King Charles's first Parliament Cheshire 
was represented as under :— 

1 Charles I.— ICay 17, 1625, to August 12, 1625. 

Sir Robert Cholmondeley,of Cholmondeley 
hart. 
Sir Anthony St. John, kt 
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CHB9rsB — Edward Wbitby, recorder. 
John 8ava£^6,eflq. 

Like bis father, Charlee considered the Commons as 
only being needful for finding supplies, bat this they 
refused to do unless they undertook to maintain the 
true religion, and put in force all the penal statutes 
against Catholics, to which he returned an evasive 
answer, seeing that under his marriage treaty with 
France, whof e Catholic princess he had married, he 
bad bound himself by the most solemn oaths to do 
nothing of the kind. Id the midst of this publit 
excitement Charles summoned Paiiiament to meet at 
Oxford on August 1st, when he demanded 
the restorati'jn of the vote of tonnage and poundage. 
This was refused, when the King dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, which had only sat in this Oxford session twelve 
days. The next Parliament is noteworthy as being 
the one that impeached the Duke of Buckingham, the 
patron of 8ir Nicholas Hyde, and by whom he was 
ably assisted in his defence. 

1 Charles I.— February 6, 1626, to June 15, 1626. 

Cbbshibb — Sir Richard Grosvenor, of Eaton, bart. 
Peter Daniel, of labley, esq. 

Ch£9TSK — Edward Whitby, r-. cordcr. 
William Samuel, esq. 

In the next Parliament the name of Sir William 
Brereton for the first time appears. In it, too, for the 
first time sat Oliver Cromwell— two men destined to 
play a prominent part in the history of the country 
between 1640 and 1660. At this time Sir VVilham 
Brereton was in his twenty-fourth year, and the year 
before had accepted a baronetcy from King Charles. 

3 Charles I.— March 17, 1628, to March 10. 1629. 

Chbshibb— Sir Richard Grosvenor, of Eaton, bart. 

Sir William Brereton, <>t Oandforth, bart. 

Chsotbr — Edward Whitby, recorder. 
John RadclilFe, a'derman. 

Sir William Bbbrkton. Under the date April 27, 
1661, the rcgisteri of Cheadle Parish Church contain 
the following entry : " Sir William Breton, Barronet^ 
died at Croyden." This, and nothing more. The frail 
carving on the curiously wi ought oaken screen in 
Cheadle Church, which separates nn old ch.ir.try 
chapel from the remainder of the church, com- 
meroorates the f rst of the family of Brereton, who 
resided at Handforth, and the name of the last of them 
is written upon one of the a'tar-tombs, but of IJ^'vt Sir 
William Brereton, whose name fi.-urcs so prominently 
in Cheshire history, and who played so conspicuous a 
part in the great struggle between king and Parliament 



that preceded the Common wealtli,not a dngle memeDto 
has been preoerved. We know that he died at the 
ArcbiepiBcopal Palace, which had been granted to him 
by the Parliament after the ezecation of Hie ait^ 
tyrant Laud, and where hereeided during the Pro- 
tectorate, and that his bedy was sent down into 
Cheehire for interti<ent in the sanctuary that caaopifls 
so many of his anoeetois. But that is alL If we are 
to credit 

Ttadit ion's dabioas light, 
Th«i hoT«n 'tviit tba day ami night, 
DbbsUac aiUni«t«l7, sad dim, 

we are told that fate, which had permitted the stem 
Republican to see the king enjoy his own again, willed 
that his body should not, after death, find a resting^ 
place in the church which, in life, he had despoSed, 
having allusion to the active part he played in this 
and adjoining counties during the Civil War. The 
legend goes on to say that when those who accom- 
panied the body from London were approaching the 
village of Cheadle, a fearful storm arose in the night 
causing the rivers to be flooded, so much so that when 
they came to ford one of them the coffin, with its life- 
less occupant, was swept away by the surging current 
and never seen again. Cromwell had been dead JQSt 
two and a half years, whilst Bradshaw, himself a 
"chief or Cl)e8hire m^-n," died but eighteen months 
before. Sir William was twice married, first -to 
Susanna, the daughter of Sir George Booth, of Dunham 
Massej. She died on tlie last day of May, 1637, and 
on the 6ih of the fallowing month her remains were 
laid with those of her progenitors in the quiet old 
church of St. Mary. Bowdon. The trial was a sore one, 
and seems to have loosened the cords of his life. From 
his di.iry published by the Chetltam Society he appears 
at this time to have been of a very sober and religious 
turn of mind, betraying no indiC'itions of any love for 
military a£fairs, or that he would raise himself to the 
position of one of the most distinguished commanders 
Cheshire has produced. Qis second wife was Cicely, 
daughter of Sir William Skeffington, of Fisher wick, 
Leicestershire. 

Having diss^lvod Parliament, the king for a 
time again governtd without its aid. He tried 
in vain g procure money by illegtil means, and at last 
was reduced to the necessity of again assencbling Par- 
liament. Instead of supplies, however, ( he king heard 
only of the abuses of tonnage and poundage, tiie im- 
posit irm of ship-money, and tl)e violent proceedings of 
the Star Chamber. In this, the "Short Parliament ,»» 
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Cheshire was represented as follows : — 

15 Charles I.— April 13, 1640. to May 5, 1640. 

Chxshibb— Sir William Brereton, of HaDdforth, bort. 
Sir Thomas Aston, of Aston, bart. 

Crxbtter — Sir Thomas Smith, kt. 

Sir Robert Brerewoed, knight and alder- 
man. 

This abrupt termination proved hicfhly detrimental 
to the king's popularity, and it became the general 
theme that some great change was imminent. On 
November 3, 164(); he sumir.vjned his fifth and last Par- 
liament, in which he promised a redress of grievances 
if they would only vote supplies ; but the Commons 
adhered to their ancient maxim that redress of 
grievances must precede supplies. Acts were passed 
declaring the imposition of tonnage, poundage, and 
ship-money to be illegal; but tlie measure which 
wrought the most essential change in the character of 
our monarchy was the abolition of the Star, Chamber. 
By a single clause in this famous Act the Courts of 
High Commission, of the North, and of the Marches of 
Wales, were finally dissolved, and thub the constitu- 
tion, freed from those abuses with which the Tudors 
had overlaid it, was rendered such as it was under the 
Plantagenets, or such nearly as it now exists. Thus 
commenced the " Long Parliament," in which sat 
several famous Cestriaas — a Parliament notorious for 
the part played by the "traitor" Bradshaw, who 
passed the sentence of death on the king, and who 
was executed on the Tower Green January 30, 1649. 
The knights and burgeaaes for Cheshire were : — 

16 Charles I.— November 3, 1640, to April 20, 1663. 

Cheshire — Peter Venabl .«, of Kinderton, esq. 

Sir William Brereton,of Handforth,bartb 

Chesteb — Sir Thomas Smith, kt. alderman, 
p'rancis GamuU, esq., alderman. 

These were the first representative* returned to this 
Parliament. In his list of county members, and imme- 
diately following that of Sir William Hrcreton, 
Onnerod gives " Sir George Booth, of Dunham Massey 
(who .succeeded on the displacing of osie of the other 
meraberp), but no mention is made by any local 
authorities as to who was displaced or why. We 
would venture toexplnin it in this way: In 1644, and 
when the Civil War had been ruf,Mng two years, Crom- 
well, who had long been casting a scrutinising glance 
over the proceedings of the arisrocrntio .i,'enerals, to 
whom Parliament had entrusted the ore of the 
Common »«ealth, saw that beyond the mere inoapacity 
of the commanders there were aristocratic prejudices 



that stood in the way of any effectual termination of 
the war. He therefore resolved to have the lords out 
of the army, and on December 9, 1644, proposed the 
Self -Denying Ordinance, by which it was held unlawful 
for a member of either Uouse to hold a commission in 
the army. This bill passed in the House of Commons 
on the 29tli of the same month, but it was not until 
April in the following year that it received the sano 
tion of the peers. By the passing of this Act Brereton 
would be called to give up his commission, or as an 
alternative to retire from Parliament. He chose the 
latter, and as a recompense was made commander-in- 
chief of the Parliament's forces in Cheshire, Stafford- 
shire, an< 1 Shropshire, forester of Macclesfield Forest* 
and seneschal of the Hundred, Sir Thomas Fairfaxjthe 
Yorkshire general who aided in the relief of Nantwich 
being appointed commander-in-chief in place of the 
Earl of Essex. 

In 1645 Sir George Booth was elected knight of the 
shire in the place of Sir William Brereton. 

In 1646 the two above-monioned representatives of 
the city. Sir Thomas Smith and Francis Gamu 1 11, were 
disqualified from sitting oa account of their leanings 
to the royal cause ; hence at an election which took 
place December 14, 1646, they were displaced by 

Chester — William Edwards, esq., alderman. 
John Ratcliffe, esq , recorder. 

Fbancis Gamull, Esq. (written Samuel by mis- 
take in writ) was the only surviving child of Thomas 
Gamull, of Buerton, recorder of Chester, and M.P. for 
tbe city in 1601. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Handle Mainwarin/, of Over Peover, who died in 
Chester on the 13th August, 1G61, and was buried at 
Ha warden. He was one of the staunchest Boyalists 
in the city, and it was at his house in Lower Bridge- 
streot that King Charles stayed when, from the leads 
of the Phceuix Tower, he, in company with the sub* 
ject of our memoir and others, witnessed the defeat of 
his t'n'ccs on Rowton Moor; after which he, Captain 
Thropp, and Alderman Thomas Cowper, attended the 
King to Denbigh. Sir Francis was also one of the six 
commissioners who dissented from the treaty by 
which the cit^ capitulated to the Parliamentarians* 
and ib ia a remarkable fact that four out of the six- 
Sir F. Gamull, Thomas Cowper, Sir Robert Brerewood, 
and Ciiarles Walley — were at different periods repre- 
sentatives of the city in Parliament. He was Mayor in 
1634, but his name doos not appear in tlte list of 
sheriffs. On account of liis loyalty, he was dispossessed 
of Buerton Hdll, and the annexed estate ; his family 
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nerertbeleos were permitted to inherit, parsoant to an 
azieting entail ; bat his life Interett was put op to 
sale and purchased, in 1053, by WUliam Plymley, of 
Norton, Shropshire. The pordiaser did not enjoy it 
long, for Sir Francis died in the following year, wtien 
the inheritance devolved to his daughters, his only son 
having died without issue. In 1646 an attempt was 
made to do away with the Causeway and Dee Mills, 
which was intended as a covert attack upon the 
QamuU family, then the owners. This blow was aimed 
at Sir Francis in an ** Ordinanoeof the Lords and Com- 
missioners in Parliament for patting all the loyal 
citazens from their offices, and patting others in their 
places; for pulling up the Causeway through the 
River Dee, and for pulling down the Dee Milnes be- 
longing to Mr Francis Qamull, and building other 
miUs upon the Rood dee ; and for applying yearly £515 
oat of the revenue of the Dean and Chapter to some 
of their dergy and schotemasters there." The first 
portion of this ordinance was carried out ; for he was 
deprived of, and removed from, the various offices and 
the puUic position he held in the city. Sir Francis is 
stated to have been created a baronet, but his name 
does not appear amongst the patents^ 

William Edwabds, Esq., after the removal on 
account of loyalty of all persons who had taken the 
king's part, was made ICayor, and Mr John Ratciifb, 
Becorder ; and both them were made Burgesses, their 
election taking place 14th December, 1646. He (Ed- 
wards) was Sheriff of the City in 1687, and Bfayor 
also in 1636. During his last year of Mayoralty, 
Chester was again visited by the Plague, when the 
grass grew at the High Cross and other thoroughfares 
of the city. 

JoHH Batcuffb, Esq., was a son of Alderman John 
BatcUffe, who was Sheriff in 1601, the year of kis 
father's mayoralty, and who himself filled the civic 
chair in 1628, and represented the dty in Parliament 
1690-1 and 1627-8. The subject of this notice was ap- 
pointed Recorder by the Parliamentarians, but wss 
removed in 1651, when Mr Richard Haworth, a Man- 
chester lawyer, was appointed, but he resigned his 
office because he would not reside constantly in 
Chester. Upon this Mr Ratdiffe was again chosen in 
1666, and once more deprived of the office, by the 
Cbmmisnoners for regulating the Corporations of the 
City and County Palatine of Chester, in 1662, because 
be refused to take the oath enjoined by Act of Parlia- 
ment in that behalf. In 1660 he had been deputed by 
Bradshaw, who was then ill in London, to act as 



Deputy Judge at the Easter Assixes. He must hav« 
been an eoergetac representative for the good and 
wetfareof hisconstita0nts,8eeuig that in 1666, " Thirty 
Peonds ware presented to Mr Ratdiffe, the Member of 
Parliament, at* a free gift and token of thankfolneaafor 
his great care and pains about the pabliqae good of 
this ctttie." And in 1673, on December 12, it was car. 
lied at a Common Coondl Meeting that **Tbe earn of 
£50 be granted to the diiMren of the late John Rat- 
diffe, esq., the Member, bee beinge in his lyf etime a 
osefull and profitable servant to the dttie, and in the 
service thereof had spent a great part of his tyme and 
estate, and by reason thereof was enforced to contract 
several considerable debts." 

This fifth and last Parliament began at West- 
mina*Ar aano reiguo 16, and continued sitting, 
as stated, tiU April 90, 1653, when it was 
dissdved. But, notwithstanding this diasolatioii, 
and the summoning of no leas than four Partiameats 
by the usurping powers, this Pariiament seems to have 
been looked upon as such still, for in the Cowumens 
•/bamof is this entry:— "March 16» 1650. A BlUfar 
the Dissdution of the Pariiaaent began at West- 
nunster, November 3, 1640, and for calling another 
Parliament April 20, 1660." 

Ihe next paper will deal with the ParUaments of 
the Commonwealth after Charles's execution. 



▲ CuBious Old Dssd. 
. [1088.] Mr Earwaker has sent to the C&esAtrv Slutf 
a carious old deed for the appointment of an Bng^fisb 
preacher |n the town of Flint ; but I am not sore 
whether it is dated 1603 or 1630. Mr Thomas SUos- 
bary,of Lsadbrook, covenants therein that, in cen- 
sideration of £4 16s paid to him annually, he will w^ 
point "a learned preadMr of the Word of God "to 
preadi a sermon or lecture in the English tonene in 
the church or chapdof Flint, on the first Sonday in 
every month in the year,ftc I understand from 
another source that Thomas Salusbory ^li^iin ^ to 
possess some rights, arising out of his Ijead- 
brook estates, wiiich enabled him to interpose 
his authority within the parish, such, for in- 
stance, as in the nomination and anoint- 
ment cf one churchwarden annually ; and, according 
to Mr Henry Taylor's ** Historic Records of Flint," his 
descendant, LeUda Salusbuiy, otherwise Lloyd, did 
do so, through her agents, very long after the death 
of the said Thomas. Among the witnesses to the 
deed Roger Salisburye and Hamfrey Salisborye are 
mentioned, and I am inclined to think the first-named 
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was brother to Thomas, and the last-named his son ; 
but it is curious to find that upon the death of 
Leticia (the last of her name who exercised authority 
over the estate) the Leadbrooks appear to have 
passed into the hands of strangers, just as if there had 
been no lawful heirs in secondary lines of the original 
holders to claim them. Mr Willett, in his '« History of 
flawarden," tells a queer tale as to how that came to 
pass, but his story can only be partly correct, for long 
after the publication of his volume a claimant 
— Edward Salusbury — did assert his right 
to the succession, through the line of Roger Salus- 
bury, and upon the ground that Leticia Lloyd, other- 
wise Salusbury, bad a life interest only in the estates, 
and that upon failure of successors in her line they 
reverted to the line of Roger. The case was tried at 
Mold some years ago, and the claimant was non- 
suited, I believe, much to the astonishment of the 
"common people," who believed that Edward had 
descended from the said Roger, and that he was the 
rightful heir lo the estates. He was a descendant 
of Roger's ; but, unhappily, Roger's eldest son, from 
whom Edward claimed, was born a short time before 
his parents had been wedded, and the second s<m, hav- 
ing been born in wedlock, became his father's heir-at- 
law, so that poor Edward was cut out wholly. The 
line through this second son, howevep, failed, and 
although it was said there remained another 
line through one Humfrey, every trace of 
Humfrey had disappeared at that time, and 
some went so far as to assert "there never had 
been a Humfrey in the family." Strange that Mr Ear- 
waker should, in 1885, be able to produce the evidence 
of that person's existence in 1603 or in 1630, as the 
case may be, thus showing both the truth and the 
fiUsehood ot tradition, and also how needful it is to 
preserve every scrap of paper that can throw a light 
upon the history of our old families and of their law- 
ful descendants. 

Mr Henry Taylor, in another note in the Sheaf upon 
this particular deed, says that "Thomas Salusbury re- 
ferred to in the deed was the then head of the Salus- 
bury family of Leadbrook, which estate descended to 
the present Sir John Salusbury Trelawney, Bart., and 
■was sold by him recently to Mr Huntly." Not all the 
Queen's horses nor all the Queen's men can now 
change the disposition of this property, and as a mere 
question of antiquarian lore, therefore, we 
may ask how Sir John Trelawney comes to 
bear the old Leadbrook name, and what 



has become of poor old Humfrey's descen- 
dants? And further, how did these Salusburys 
acquire any right to appoint preachers or church- 
wardens at Flint? And, further still, if these old 
rights are now claimed or exercised by Mr Huntly ? 
and if not, how did he lose them? 

The "Cheshire Records" which have appeared in 
Notes and Queries mention John de Helagh as having 
been appointed eecheator of the county of Flint in the 
time of Richard the Second. His wife* Alice, is said 
to have had a lease of the mill of Adicross for six 
years, dated 1383. I am inclined to think that ^^tcs 
was the daughter of Heokes, of Leadbrook, and that 
the mill in question was upon that property ; and it 
is fair to assume, therefore, that the lands were in the 
Grown, and that Hookes was simply a tenant under 
the Crown. But be he tenant or owner, there his 
successors remained for very many generations, until 
at length the property vested in Margaret Hookes, 
only daughter of John Hookes, who, marrying Thomas 
Salusbury, younger son of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Janet of Llewini, the -family came into possession of 
the estates, and had them for some generations. We 
are now able to approach a date upon which they were 
so held in succession, as will be shewn. 

The above named Thomas Salusbury had a son 
Thomas, who married Jane Massie, of Coddington, in 
Cheshire, and they had a son Thomas, who married 
Frances Ravenscroft, of Bretton, in Flintshire, and their 
son — 

Robert Salisbury, on the 3rd of September, 1616, 
was married at Flint to Mary Price, otherwise 
Edwards, daughter of John Edwards, of Chirk. I 
think he died in 1633, and that his father had died in 
1619, so that the deed we have been dwelling upon 
must either have been dated 1603, and not 1680. if Mr 
Taylor is correct in his contention that the Thomas men* 
tioned in it " was head of his house," or, that Robert 
was a second son only, his elder brother being another 
Thomas. A Thomas Salisbury died in 1643 ; another 
Thomas in 1646; another Thomas in 1662; and the 
la^ Roger I have seen meutioned in connection with 
this family died in 1737. The Roger from whom Edward 
Salusbury claimed to descend was married to Anne 
Jones, at Flint, 25th November, in 1676, but their eldest 
son, John, having been baptised on the 27tA September 
in that year, it foUows he could have no legal 
claim to succeed his father. The second son, Edward 
was born in 1680, and he went abroad. I have given th« 
above dates as I found them upon a table of didScentS 
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prepared in 1776, for the purpose chiefly of adding 
that, «t u $aid, the Thomas who died in 1062 had a 
Thomas, brother to the Boger who married Anne 
Jones, and that the latter had not dared to marry his 
wife in his brother's lifetime, being his heir. It is 
fair to assume that this late Thomas had died before 
November, 1676, when Boger is said to have come into 
possession of Leadbrook. The whole story is so 
curious that it should be inquired into, the more so 
because Elizabeth Salisbury, daughter of Thomas 
Salusbury, of Leadbrook (it does not say the laU 
Thomiu) was married at Flint in 1681 to 
Thomas Starkey, of the Lewer Hall, Cheshire, 
the said Thomas being, I now apprehend, a 
younger brother to the Robert who died 
in 163d, and that he is the gentleman who died in 
1662. But when we find three yarious gentlemen set 
down as of Leadbrook we should remember that there 
were two separate houses upon the estate, one being 
called for exactness Great Leadbrook, the smaller one 
Little Leadbrook, and as respects these properties 
all these men were Flintshire men; but tbey were 
also Cheshire men, for they owned Shotwick in that 
county, and, unless I am mistaken, they continued to 
own both down to the death of Leticia, who devised 
her estates, it is said, to one Owen Brereton, but 
modern rumour will have it otherwise. There 
was an old tradition that Leticia appeared in 
ghostly shape long after her death as an act of 
penance for the wrong she had done to her kindred 
after the flesh, and that *'the Lady's Lane^" midway 
between Gollftyn and Flint, was the purgatorial spot 
upon which she spent her night watches. When the 
Chester and Holyhead Bailway was made her lady- 
ship withdrew from mortal ken, and when I last made 
a pilgrimage to the neighbourhood I failed to find a 
single person who could tell me ought about **the 
lovely lady of Leadbrook who had robbed her kindred 
to enridi the Breretons." Her remains, however, 
repose at the old churchyard in Flint, where so many 
of her faBuly were buried before her, and not far 
from the " porch" wherein her ancestor, llionuui 
Salusbury, had to be paid the annual dole of 
44 16s for the maintenance of " a learned preacher of 
the Word of God" in the English tongue. 

HOPBDALB, 

Ksmmuf YiBTTB. 
Cease every Joy to glimmer on my mind. 
But leave— ohl leave the light of Hope behind ! 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been 
like Ahoils' Visits, few and far between. 

CampbdPB Fltamru vfHop$. 



Satubdat, July 11th, 1885. 



®ttt Cbesjbiu 9i 



Vn. MONTH. 



JULY. 



XZZI. DATS. 



5— St. Thomas's Church Schools, Norbuzy, 
opened 1885 

6— Foundation Stone laid for the Be-building of 
St. Mary's Church, Stockport 1818 

7^An Explosion occurred in one of the pits 
belonging to Lord Vernon at Poyntoot 
whereby four lives were lost 1888 

8— First Meeting in Stockport having for its 
object the establishing of a Mechanics' 
Institute in the Town 18S5 

9 — Messrs James Kershaw and John Benjamin. 
Smith elected members of Pariiament for 
Stockport, Bfr Heald, who had represented 
the borough for five years, being the unsuc- 
cessful candidate 185S 

10— Died, Mr John Barrington, of HaU-street. 
Stockport, aged 78. He was one of the oldest 
members of Mount Tabor congregation, and 
for many years Superintendent of the 

Sunday School 1845 

11— first Stockport Cricket Club established 



POWHALL FSB, PABISH OF WiLHBLOW : 

Tkb Ou> Township Chbst. 
1. 

[1989.] hy the favour of the workhouse trostees, 
and by the Idndness of Blr John Boyle, of Wilmslow, 
I have the loan of a quantity of loose papers and one 
old township book hitherto kept at the old worktMnaset 
|n the room set apart for parish meetings and for the 
meetings of the trustees. To look at the lot they 
appear trivial enough, and would not sdl for a penny 
and for any legal value they possess they might be com* 
mitted to the flames. What has become of the other 
pscish accounts I know not, these left are onfy^ fra^ 
ments— apparently worthless fragments— of the mece 
regular township accounts. The book, oommeDcing 
in 1698 and ending in 1801, is fairly hiteresttng. In 
the eariier part of it only totals and balanoee of 
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accounts are given and attested, the details having 
evidently been examined and pasMd by the inhabitants 
in public meeting assembled. Later on in the book 
<we have some detailed accounts, and some of these are 
very interesting to the student of our social institu- 
tions ; indeed these papers are only valuable to the 
antiquary and the local historian. And here I would 
venture to observe that our social politics are worthy 
of more attention than they often get in the heat and 
turmoil of our party divisions. It is most interesting 
to watch the development of the liberty of the people 
from a state of vassalage unto the fully enfranchised 
manhood of the peasant of to-day ; and these old papers, 
worthless as they may appear to some, are not without 
interest, especially in this direction ; for most of the 
loose papers are either documents for preventing the 
claiming of " settlements," or for the removal of poor 
persons, or for tlie binding apprentice of pauper 
cbildrv n. The poor were a great trouble to our fore- 
fathers, and they were always, when practicable* 
telling them to " move on." In a ct-rtificate and bond 
given with a poor man belonging to a distant parish 
who came to reside in Pownall Fee, it was sp' cially 
stipulated thnthe muRt not farm land or do any act to 
gain a settlement ; so that eur forefathers took especial 
care to keep the man poor and to suppress any desire 
he might have for obtaining a position of inde- 
pendence : surely this was bad policy, to say 
nothing of the oppression of the poor involved in it. 

One of the last, and certainly one ef the most im- 
portant documents Among the loose papers, is an ex- 
cellent tabulated census of Fownall Fee for the year 
1801, signed by Thomas Hall, most likely 
the Thomas Hall, of Wilmslow, who left the 
£1,000 to the poor. The document is very much 
worn, but it is written in a good, clear, clerkly hand — 
such writing as might be looked for in Thomas Hall^ 
who had, in his younger days, been an excise officer. 
It gives the name of every householder in the parish ; 
bis family, mates and females ; and it also shows how 
many of them worked in agriculture, how many in 
ether handicrafts, and how many were not employed. 
The compiler did his woik well and completely, and 
on the back is a direction that the paper must be 
given to the churchwardens, to be deposited in the 
parish chest, but this appears never to have been done. 
We shall give this very interesting census in full in iis 
proper place ; but we propose to notice year by year 
the accounts and the documents relating to each year. 
We shall, in a general way, only give the heads, and 



the names of the persons appearing on them; but 
where a documemt seems to be of sufficient interest we 
shall give it in full. We hope not to weary our readers. 

We have arranged every slip of paper according to 
date, and pasted them on large sheets in chronological 
order, and have had them bound m two volumes 
Those who are curious to see them will have the op- 
portupity of doing so with less trouble than we have 
had with this old stuff. We have sometimes 
been made thoughtful by having to take out 
a little old black pin, with a wire head, that was put 
into two papers by some old parish wiseacre a hundred 
years back— even the pins are a study. 

And then, again, the perusal of these old township 
documents might well sober us, when we reflect how 
families rise and fall in the course of a century. The 
* first becomes last and the last first," as the ever- 
revolving wheel of fortune goes round ; and in this 
there is much to abate the arrogance of the proud, as 
well as to encourage the aspirations of the lowly. 

Our old book opens as follows :— 
James Kelsall and John Roylands's accounts 
for collecting the great ley in ye year 1698. 

£ s. d. q. 
Paid at fewer payments 112 19 2 8 



March ye 9th ye maid their accounts, 
and thear remained in their hands of 
ye town's moneys ye sume of 00 15 



7 8 



4 



which is disposed of as follows : — 

Paid to Thomas Warborton and 
Henr^ Burgess 00 04 

Paid to John Corbishley and Thomas 
Warborton CO 02 2 

Paid to David Cash and Richiu^d 
Pearson 00 01 



Paid into Thomas Cash's hand, con- 
stable, at same time for ye town's use 00 08 1 8 

March ye 9th. Kobdrt Grantham 
and Jacob Roylands then accounted 
for ye constaole office, and there re- 
mained in Rebert Grantham's hards 00 2 

And there remained in Jacob Roy- 
land's I landi 00 6 



Which said sum of eight shillings 
ye are to pay into ye hands of Richard 
Stockton, constable, for the town's use 00 



8 



Thomas Cash, constable for '99 (1699) has made 
his accounts, and there was in his hands fowerteene 
shillings and eleven pence, wLich he paid as follows : 
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Paid to Richard Pearson for three 

warrants 

Paid to DaTid Gash for a warrant... 
And paid to Richard Stockton 

Richard Stockton, constable for '90, 
has made his accounts, and there was 
in his hands as appears one penny ... 

Richard Stockton reoeiTed from 
Robert Grantham too shillings to 
count for 

John Smyth and Isack Royland 
served je overseers of the poor ley for 

Siar '90, whereof Isack Royland had 
his hands 

Which he paid to John Harrison, ye 
next overseer, 
And John Smyth had in Us hands... 
Which he paid into Henry Royl's 



8 
10 
10 11 



1 
8 1 



oat 

4 9 



Matthew Pott and William Fineyj 
collectors of ye great lay for jre year 
'99, made up their aooounts, and 
their remained in their hands as fol- 
lows : — 

Matthew Pot had 

And William Finney had. 



4 16 
8 14 



6 

a 



The which sums were pd. to Tho. 
Orrell and Jon. Thomicrof t, ooUectors 
for the year 1700. 

For the foresaid year '99 ye gnat 
lay in aU was 106 6 



John Harrison has made his 
aooeunts for beinf overseer of ye poor, 
and he was out of purse ....••.•..••.....• 

Jeffrey Buxg ess, overseer, has made 
his accounts, and he has in his hands 



7 4 8 
18 



The name of Gorbishley seems to have disappeared 
from amongst us. Thomas Ossh was the notable 
Quaker connected with old Morley Meeting-houso. 
Roylands was the ancestor of the Rylances, or Rylands, 
of the present day, and doubtless is of the old £sndly 
dwelling at Rylondis, mentioned by Mr Barwaker in 
« East Cheshire." Whereis the ancient Rylondis P A 
hundred years back or so a family of Rylonds lived at 
Wood Farm, in Morky. Is this Uie ancient Rylondis ? 
Oan anyone tell ? Richard Stockton was doubtless of 
Stockton Farm, in Fulshaw. At this time Fulshaw 
was not a separate piece so far as ordinary town's 
management was concerned. Of this there will be 
further proof as we go along. I think it was only oat 
oC from Pownall Fee at the time the workhouse trust 
lands were enclosed, and that was many yean later. 



£ s. d. q. 

John Kelsall, overseer of the High- 
way for the year 1700, made his ac- 
counts and there nmained in his hand 2 4 
and he hath paid it to Hugh Pownall, 
the n«zt ov ers eer . 

Henry Royle and James Warborton, 
overseen of the poor for the year 1700^ 
and Henry Royle is out of purse ...... OSS 

and James Warburton is out of purse 8 8 
which they an to receive from the 
next overseen. 

Richard Stockton and John S'mlth, 
constables for the vear 1700, made up 
their accounts, and then remained in 
Richard Stockton's hands 1 14 

Paid to John Royhmds the above 
said sums. 

Remaining in John Smith's hands 8 8 8 

Paid to James Kelssll the above 
saidsume. 

The only legal document preserved for thla yesr 

1700, is a removal order as follows ^— 

To the Oonstablee of Pownall Fee, and to the 

overseen of the same towne in the asid county. 

Forasmuch as complaint hath been made with as 
that Mary Birtles, tduu flaulkner, bastard, bocii in 
the township of Bredbuzy, in the parish of 8to^ 
port* in the said county, is come into Pownall Flss 
aforesaid endeavouring to gain a settlement tbffSb 
amditlikdy to b«c9m$ dkorg^M^ tothesd.townalilpol 
Pownall FeOb and whereas it appean before ua tfaii 
day, upon the examination of the whole mattai^ 
that the place of her birth and Last Legal aettlsb 
ment is within the said township of Bredboiy. 
These are therefore in his Majesty's name to !•• 
quire and order you, the overseen of the poor of 
Pownall Fee, to remove and convey the said Mary 
Birtles din ffaiilknir . from yo'r sd. township of 
Pownall Fee to the township of Bredbuzy, and hm 
deliver to the overseen of the poors, with this oar 
precept, or a true o^py of the same, and alsos do 
order and require you, the said overseen of tli8 
pooreof Bredbury, to receive the said MaiyBirtiiB 
oliof ffaulkner into the said township, and provids 
for her aooordlng to the tenour of the Laws of tfaii 
kingdom, in that case made and provided. Heraof 
ff aile not at yo'r p'ills. Given under our fasodi 
and seals at Poiaton this 8rd day of SeptembiEi 
Anno Dom. 1700. 

[Gannnot make out the signature] Q 

TBo. LssR, O 

It will be noticed that in this document it is not 
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stated that poor Mary Birtles had asked the overseers 
for any help. That in those days was not at all neces- 
sary. It was enough that she was in a way for gain- 
ing a settlement, and might in some future time need 
help, t'his was quite enough to put her under orders 
and "bundle" her back to Bredbury. This the 
lawyers called ** constructive chargeability." 

John Thorneycroft and Thomas Orill, collectors 
of the great Laje for the yeare 1701, made up 
their acounts, and there remaned intheir hands as 

follows : — 

£ s. d. q. 

John Thomeycrof had in his hands 6 9 8 

John Thorneycroft is to pay the 
aforesaid sume to the next collectors. 

For the aforesaid year, 1700, the 
great Lay e in all was 73 4 

John Thorneycroft hath paid the 
above said sume to James Kelsall ffor 
Thomas Deane. 

James Kelsall and John Roylands, constable — for 

Thomas Warburtoa for the year 1701— made by 

these accounts. 

James Kelsall was in purse 5 9 

Be hath paid the above sume to 
John Roylands. 

John Roylands is out of purse the 
same of 5 10 3 

The aocts. of Jeffry Aloock and Wm. Hulme, 
overseers of ye Poore w'thin Pownall Fee, for ye 
yeare 1701-2, viewed and allowed by severall of ye 
Inhabitants of ye said Township, May 13th, 1703. 

Collected by them from ye inhabi- 
tants of ye said Township for ye use 
and relief of ye poore by two 
schedules 39 11 

Disbursed as by ye p'ticulars in 
writing then by them delivered 36 16 8 

Kests in their hands undisburstwhich 
they are to pay to Hugh Burgess, of 
ye HoUen Lauc, and Wm. ffinney, ye 
succeeding overseers 3 14 4 

Then rec'd from ye ould overseers 
by the aforesaid now ye afd. sume of 54 4 

Bobert Grantham, constable for Henry Borgeis 
for the year 1703, hath made his accounts, and there 
remains in his hands the sume of sixteen shillings 
and sixpence, whinh he hath piid to Richard Row- 
landson. 

Isnac Hoyland^, constable for the year 1702, hath 
made his Accounts, and there remans in his hands 
ffoerteen shillio^s, which he hath pnid to John Roy- 
lands, now constable. 

John Harrison, one of ye overseers of ye high 



ways for Pownall Fee, ab't Leying a Bridge called 
Morley Bridge, l3ring between wdw. (?) Cashes 
ffeild (?) and Samuel Worthington's Bridge Bye (?) 
his accts. received and allowed by some of ye in- 
habitants of Pownall Fee, May 19th, 1708, for ye 
year 1703. 

Collected by him of ye inhabitants 
of ye sd. Township for ye purposes ... 2 3 11 S 

Disbursed as by ye p'ticulars in 
writing then dellvrd 3 2 1 

Bests in his hands 1 10 8 

Hugh Pownall is ye overseer of ye Highway, did 
not then appear to make up his accts. for ye rest of 
ye Highways in Styall and Morley. 

In the conclusion of the year 1699 Edward Baly, 
overseer of the Highway, made his accounts, and 
there remaned in his hands £0 7s 7d, the which 
was paid into the hands of Hugh Pownall, which 
succeeded in that office. 

May 19th, 1703, the accounts of Hugh Bur- 
gess and Wm. ffinney, overseers of ye poore for 
Pownall Fee for ye year 1702, v*ewed and 
allowed May 19th, 1708. 

Collected of ye inhabitants for ye use 
of ye poore within Pownall Fee, by 
Wm.ffionoy, withiSO 27s2d. from 50 £ s. d. f. 
ouldoverscers 15 3 3 8 



Collected by Hugh Burgess, ye over- 
seer for ye poor, £15 163 9d— 27s 2d 
received from ye ould overseers, Jeffry 
Alcock and Wm. Hulme, and from 
Wm. ffinney, ye overseer, 28s 3 J, in 
all 18 12 3 2 



Which is in all both sumes put 
together 33 15 4 

Disburst by Hugh Bureess as by 
particulars 18 11 8 

Disburst by Wm. ffinney 13 7 6 

Disburstbv them both 3L 8 5 2 

Rests in Hugh Burgess's hands ... 11 4 
In Wm.ffiuney's hands 15 6 8 

Putt together makes 116 10 8 

Wch. is to bee paid to Joseph Coppock and 
John Harrison, ye new overseers of ye poor for ye 
yeare 1703, the which was done accordingly. 

[The caligraphy here is very difficult to read, 
I have done tlio best I could witli it ; I think the 
writer was a parson.] 
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Thomns Gaah and Rich4Td Stockton, collector 

for the great ley for the year 170S, made up their 

acoounta, and there rematna in their hands aa 

foUoweth : — 

ThoouM Cash had 7 6 3 

Richard Stockton had in his hands 7 2 8 



In the foresaid 1702, the* great ley in 
aUwas 182 19 5 

Pd. bT Richard Stockton this 
abovesaid sum to John Taylor also 

John Roylands, constable for John Taylor and 

Richard Rowlandson, for Henry Royle, constable 

the year 1703, made up their accounts, and there 

remaned in their hands as foUoweth : — 

John Roylands had in his hands the 
sumeof 3 2 

Which he hath paid to thenewcen- 
stable. 

Richard Rowlandson hath in his 
hands 7 2 

Which he hath paid to the new con- 
stable. 

Finney, Thomeycroft, Orill. Rowlandson, and 
Stockton are names that havo gone out of the town- 
ship ; while Kelsall, Warburton, Rylands, Grantham, 
Royle, Pownall, Alcock, Burgess, Harrison, Goppock, 
and Casb remain to us. 

No legal documents have been preserved during the 
years 1701 and 1702, and only one document in 1703. 
It is a certificate granted by the Parish Officers of 
Etchells in Northenden to the overseers of Pownall 
Fee. When a poor person wanted to go into a Town- 
ship, in which he was not settled, to obtain employ- 
ment, it was necessary that he should carry with him 
a certificate from his own parish acknowledging his 
settlement. If he were not fortified by this document 
he would be at once put under ** orders " and removed 
back to his own parish. All this seems strange to us 
in this day, but this given below is such a document, 
and as many may not have seen such an instrument 
I give it entire : — 
Com Cestre. 

To the Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
Poore of Styall, alias Morley, within Pownall Fee, 
in the parrish of Wilmslow, and county of Ches- 
ter. 

We the undersigned, churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poore of the township of Etchells, in the 
parish of Northerden and county of Chester afore- 
said, do hereby certifie and declare that Mary Ham- 
nett the elder, ICartha Hamnett, and Sara Hamnett, 



lier daughters ; and Haana Hamnett, Martha Ham- 
nett, daughter, are settled inhabitants In oar said 
Town of Etchells, and are coming to inhabit and 
live in Styall, ^tai Morley aforesaid (for thtir bettar 
way of living). We therefore, the churchwardaos 
and overseers of the poore of the townahip afov^ 
said, do premise for ourselves and our saooesGon 
that we will receive back the said Mary Wi^Tima^ 
Martha Hamnett, Sara Hamnett, and Haona Ham- 
nett, into our township of Etchells aforesaid, at any 
time hereafter when they or any ef them shall 
become burdensome or chargeable unto ye said 
township of Styall, alias Morley, or aske relief from 
you or from any yr. successors, or from any inhabi- 
tants which are now or hereafter shall be then 
resident. And that we or our successors, when 
thereunto required, shall and will pay all reasoaable 
costs and charges which shall be expended for the 
removing of the said Mary Hamnett, Martha filam- 
nett, Sara Hamnett, and Hanna Hamnett, or any of 
them mto Etchells aforesaid. As witness our hands 
and seals the — day of July, 1708. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered, 

Thomas Aijooce, O 

HuaHH.PBAB8B(?) O 

churchwardena. 



in the presence of 
his 
Hhnry H. Kslsaix, 
letter, 
his 
John I. R. Rhduck. 
letters. 

Seen 



hsnby cockbon, q 
Gborob Mobbtok, O 



) J. Wabbhr 

I W. DAVXinPOBT. 



and allowed 
by us 

It does not appear what the employment was that 
brought this family of women into Pownall Fee ** for 
their better way of living." We feel curious to know. 
If it had been later we bhould have concluded that it 
was the cotton industry ; but this was about seventy 
or eighty years before Disley Ejrk Mill (now called 
Quarry Bank MiU) was built. What employment for 
a family of women could there be at this time ? 

Wdlliam Nobbitbt. 



Replies. 



Rbctobs op Mobbbblbt. 

[1940.] I have perused with much interest the 
communications to your *' Notes and Queries " by Mr 
Jas. Rowland, of Bristol, respecting the history of 
Mobberley parish and church. He has supplemented 
these by contributing in a recent issue (1916) a list of 
the rectors of this ancient parish. But what pusles 
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me is that he should leave a blank of a hundred and 
ten years unaooounted for, the more so as it is evi- 
dent he had good authorities at hand when preparing 
his list. With your permission I would supply the 
hiatU!!, and so render as n^'ar complete as possible a 
task that it would be well were it done for the rest of 
the churches throughout the county, and thus supple- 
ment the valuable lists in Ormerod and Earwaker, 
Tour correspondent says that in 1460 Hamon Ley- 
cester was rector. According to my authority he was 
followed by :— 

1494, December 7, Richard Fletcher. 

1511, June 18, Henry Sherman. 

1528, June 24, Hugh Staunton. 

1535, February 6, Humphrey Oloucester. 

1570, John Cardwell, B.A. 

1595, Robert Baton, M.A. 

1621, Thomas Mallory. 

1644, Edward Wyrley. 
Robert Barlow. 

1660, Edward Wyrley. 

Your correspondent also alludes to Robert Barlowt 
and also again to Edward Wyrley, but does not make 
their time of service sufficiently clear. Referring to 
the extracts given from the parish registers 1 find he 
makes mention of the fact that the living was seques- 
trated by the Parliamentarians, and t^t it continued 
sequestrated until the accession of Charles II. in 1660. 
It was during this period— the Commonwealth — that 
Barlow was possessed of Mobberley. At the Restora- 
tion, Wyrley procured a grant from the King enabling 
him to hold Mobberley as well as Loaghton, in the 
county of Essex. F.S.A. 



[1911.] Thb Washinotok FAUiLT.-^About the com- 
mencement of the 16th contury there flourished m the 
town of Northampton one Lawrence Washington, who 
was also mayor of that now famous borough. Two 
hundred an.l fifty years later there was another 
Washington, American bom, who became famous for 
his efforts in separating the American continent, or so 
much of it as lies within the thirteen United States, 
from English rule. During the protectorate of Crom- 
well many staunch Royalists left the land of their 
birth and became pioneers in the great fir west. 
Although a subject not even remotely connected with 
the county of Chester, yet I venture to ask some other 
enlightened correspondent to your valuable "Notes 
and Queries " for aid in this matter, hoping thereby to 
trace some connection between the two families and 

A Washington. 



Satubdat, July 18tH, 1885. 



(But (S^tsiiiixt 9iBxz. 

VII MONTH. JULY. ZXXl DATS. 

12— Great flood in Stockport and neighbourhood. 
The river Mersey rising nearly twenty feet 
above its ordinary level 18S8 

18— Bishop of Chester laid foundation stone of a 
school at Mottram 1871 

14 — The foundation stone of the enlargement of 
the Stockport Sunday School laid by Mr J. A. 
Berry, of Reddish 1835 

15— Mr Sadler resigned the position of Chief Con- 
stable of the borough of Stockport, a post he 
had honourably filled for sixteen years 1852 

16 — Resignation of the Rev. J. C. Maodona, rector 
of Cheadle 1888 

17 — The hearing of the petition against the return 
of the Right Hon. J. Q. Dodson and the Hon. 
B. Lawley for the city of Chester brought to 
a close 1880 

18~Death of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster, aged 66 years 1881 

Mallobib of Studlbt, Co. York. 
[1942.] Recently being in Ripon Cathedral, looking 
over the various monuments, my eye fell on the fol- 
lowing, which, as it relates to the venerable family of 
Mallory, of Mobberley, may not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers :— 

" Here lyeth S'r John Mallorie of great Studley 
als Studley Royall in ye county of Yorke St., a 
lioyall subject to his Prince who marryed Mary 
one of ye daughters and coheires of John Moseley of 
ye city of Yorke Esq. upon ye 23 of January 1655 
and in ye 45th yeare of his age departed this life. 
He had seven children six daughters and one sone 
William Mallorie whoe dyed ye 9th of February 
1666 and in ye 20th yeare of his age and was buried 
near this monument whica ye Lady Mallorie in ye 
year 1678 in Memory of her husband and son caused 
to be erected." 

It appears likely that Dean Mallory, inducted to 
Mobberley rectory, 1621, the first Mallory of Mob- 
berley, and the younger son of Sir William Mallory, of 
Studley, was a younger brother of this Sir John Mai- 
lorie's father. Wu. Sobbjjry, 
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Tas RXVISBD \KUI0N of TBM KrwT.» 

[1948.] ShaUwe caU the Bevised Venioo the 
•'Caperberry Bible?*' The suggesition is made by a 
correspoodent of the TVsm* who doea not like the new 
rendering of Eccleeiastee za, 5, which baa been altered 
from •' desire shall fail " to the *< caperbeny shall faiL" 
The maker of the suggestion, indignant at the altera- 
tion ef this impressive passage, would readily consign 
the res 'It of the laborrs of our Hebrew scholars to 
that comer of great libraries where repose a variety 
of editions of the Bible famous for some translation 
or mispriat. These curiosities of literature are more 
numerous than might be supposed. The best known 
is the ''Breeches BibW so called from the desig- 
nation given to the first dothiog of the primeval 
pair. This translation is as old as the time of Gazton, 
and occurs in the Biblical part of his "Golden 
Mirror "of 1483, as well as in various impressions of 
the Geneva Bible in 1566 and later. The •• Bug Bible" 
is so called from the use of that word in its old sense 
as an equivalent for " terror," now found in Psalm 
xd., 6. The •• Wicked Bible," printed in 1731, omitted 
the prohibition in the seventh commandment. It is 
said that a fine was imposed upon the printer for the 
purchase of a font of Greek type for the University 
of Oxford. What may be called the *' Atheists' Bible" 
is said to have appeared during the reign of Charles 
I. In it the text of Psalm xiv., 1, reads, "The fool 
hath said in his heart there is a God." A Bible 
printed in 1653 says that *• the unrighteeus shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God." The " Thumb Bible " of 
1670 is so called from its pigmy size. The first Bible 
printed in Ireland has '* sin on more " instead of •• sin 
no more." The " Vinegar Bible," which appeared in 
1716, contains the " parable of ttie vinegar " instead of 
the vineyard. The " Murderers' Bible " is so called be- 
cause the " murmurers " mentioned in Jude xv. are 
converted into "murderers." The " Treacle Bible " 
owes its name to the passage respecting the balm of 
Gilead beinfir translated, "Is there no treacle in 
Gilead?" The "Rosin Bible "ofl 609 translRtos the 
same passage, " Is there no rosin in Gilead?" The 
" He and She Bible " derives its title from a mistake in 
Ruth iii., 15. In the " Placemakera' Bible " the 
"peacemakers" are deprived of their benediction, 
which is transferred to the meaningless "place- 
makerjj." The" Printers' Bible " makes David com- 
plain in Psalm cxix., 161, that "printers " persecuted 
him without cause. There are various other Bibles 
with nicknomes which those who are interested in the 
•ubject may find desc ibed in Book Lore. But these 



grotesque printers' enon offer no analogy to the caw 
in point. The correspondent does not complain that 
the translation is wrong, but is content to show that 
be does not like it. That it disturbe old aaeociatione 
may be admitted, but Dean Plumtre shows that there 
is no authority in the text for the use of the vrord 
"desire"— which appears to have been one of 
Lather's guesses— whilst there is the general ac- 
knowledgment of scholars that the real meaning is 
best indicated by the common name of Capparu 
tpinosa. "The meaning of the passage," says Dean 
Plumtre, " is not tar to seek. It finds a parallel in the 
language of Shakspere. As lago says that ' nor poppy 
nor mandragora ' shall bring b&ck sleep to the brain 
thatismaddened with suspicion, BO the preacher, in 
describing the failing powers of old age, puts in as 
the finishing touch that the most pungent stimulant 
to appetite shall fail to rouse it. It is quite m accord- 
ance with the context that that fact should be 
individualised by the * caper,' as other facts had been 
by the ' almond tree ' and the * grapsbopper.' It would 
not have been in accordance with it that those natural 
objects should have been followed by a vague abstract 
like * desire.' " Bibucal. 



Itepltes. 

WiLLTAX BbDFOSO. 

[1944.] In " Notes and Queries " (No. 1906) men- 
tion was made of some of the literary efforts of my 
brother, William Bedford, of Milford, Illioois, and a 
native of Stockport. One of these was an unpublished 
poem, being a poetical letter to his brotl er, and en- 
titled " A Father's Lament for his Son." In accord- 
ance with a request made in " Notes and Queries " re- 
ferred to, I have now the pleasure of sending you a 
copy of the above poem : — 

A Fathbb's Lambmt fob his Son who Dixd. 

By William Bedford, June 10th, 1840. 

The setting sun sinks slowly in the west, 
The clouds of evening gather round the sky. 

And night approaches with her sable vest. 
Shrouding each object from the watchful eye. 

The sons of toil no more their labours ply. 
But homewards, wearied, slowly bend their way ; 

The thrush has ceased its sone, and now doth fly 
Unto its nest to wait the coming day, 
Upon the morning breeze again to pour its lay. 

Oh I it is pleasant at this silent hour, 
To wander forth and give those feelings vent 

Which, else, with mighty and rcistleFS power 
Would burst the heart in which they have been 
pent. 

lis sweet to weep for friends ^ hose course is spcnt^ 
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But whose dear forms can ne'er forgotten be ; 
Tis soothing for theu: absence to lament 
When no ear listeneth, when no eye can see, 
And thus, my darling boy, thy father weeps for thee. 

Oft hast thou at the pleasant hour of ere 

Bun forth to meet me coming home from-toU; 
And when with anxious care mv mind did grlere, 

Hast banished sorrow with thy sunny smile. 
Oh ! thou didst me of many a pang beguile 

Whilst to thy artless tales I lent an ear; 
But now thou slnmberest deep below the soil* 

And see'st not thy father's sorrowing tear; 

I call upon thy name, but, oh 1 thou canst not hear. 

How often when the liberal hand of spring 

Hath scattered beauties o'er the wide donudn, 
Have we gone forth on pleasure's airy wing 

To roam together over hill and plain, 
New health from every passing breese to gain, 

And pluck the flowerets from their verdant bed. 
Which thou wouldst bring and beg me to explain 

Their various names, wnilst I, to please thee, sped. 

Oh ! these were happy days, how quickly have they 
fled. 

But lonelv now through well-known paths I rove^ 
Nor feel thy small soft hand enclosed in mine^ 

Nor press thy downy cheek with lips of love. 
Nor see thy dark eye with affection shine. 

To hear thy voice again I vainly pine ; 
I vainly long once more thy form to see ; 

Hie worm doth revel on that cheek of thine. 
And that dear head is cold as cold can be. 
And soon where thou art laid the grass will cevw 
thee. 

I fondly hoiped to see thee live and thrive. 

Growing in wisdom and in virtue's ways, 
Until at man's estate thou shouldst arrive. 

And be my comfort in declining days. 
To guide thy feet from error's thorny ways, 

where thousands sink, in sins untimelv fkU ; 
To flx on truth's bright erb thy youthful gaie^ 

And keep thy spirit free from priestlv thrall; 

This should have been my task, but death has 
settled alL 

But still some consolation doth remain 
To dbeer my heart and stop the flowing tear ; 

Thou ne'er shalt feel oppression's galling chain, 
Ner be a slave to superstitious fear. 

Grief, woe, and sorrow never can come near 
Thy silent grave, nor break thv dreamless rest; 

Misery and want can never reach thee there* 
Nor wDxious care corrode thy peaceful breast, 
Nor sin with Its dark stain thy purity Inf eatb 

No ! there thou liest free from all their power. 
Unconscious now of sickness or of pam ; 

And death, whose arrows \M the stoutest cower, 
Can never make thee feel their smart sffain. 

Thoughts such as these relieve my aching Drain, 
Ana check the torrent of my inward woe; 

But yet they cannot all my grief restrain. 
The tear at times will to uiy memory flow. 
Until my head, like thine, is laid for ever low. 

IfBS TbOMAB FlKAONk 



Gboxusb Washinoton. 

[1945.] In a recent number of ** Notes and Queries" 
a correspondent asks for information relating to George 
Washington, the father of the American Bepublic. 
Looking over my papers I find I have a few particulan 
relating thereto, collected by Edward W. Tufiley, an 
American antiquarian, who, I suppose, must be one of 
those enterpiisingsonsof Jonathan so apUy described by 
your interesting correspondent " Bed warde," who teUi 
us that they come over here year by year to take away 
from us old family deeds, rare pamphlets, and scarce 
memorials, ** to identify their own citizens with the 
brave old American fathers who left our shores to 
people the new world." Washington Is a case In 
point; 

The writer of " Wilmslow Graves" in his story of the 
" Three Cousins " tells us how when Pope Clement the 
Seventh refused to sanction Henry the Eighth's divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon and so leave him free to 
marry Anne Bdyn, that monarch threw off all allegi- 
ance to the Pope, proclaiming hinuelf head of the 
Church, and secured a divorce under Jfingllsh law. We 
gather from history that when Henry declared him- 
self free from the Pope's influence, be went further 
than that, and sequestrated the monasteries, oonventSg 
and collies, to the number of about three thousand| 
distributing their money and lands among his friends 
and adherents. One of these was the Laurence Waeh- 
ington mentioned by your querist, and to him wme 
given in 1S88 the dissolved priory of St. Andrew's, 
Northampton, under the name of the manor of Sol- 
grave. 

Ftom the following pedigree it will be seen that 
George Washington, the flrst President of America, 
was sixth in descent from this said Laurence Wash- 
ington t— 

(l)Laurence Washington, of Sulgrave, Northampton^ 
shire, and Mayer of Northampton 15S8 and 154flL 
The manor of Sulgrave has still the arms of the 
Washingtons, the stars and stripes, carved on 
stone. He had seven daughters and four bodm^ 
one of whom was 

(2)Bobert Washfaigton. He with the consent of 
his son and heir sold the Sulgrave estate. This 
son was 

(3)Laurence WasUngton, who died Deoemlwt 
18, 1610, having married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of William Butler, Bsqulze^ oo. 
Sussex, and by whom he had eight sons and 
nine daughterSi The eldest son was 
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(4)WiUiain Washingrton, who married a half- 
sister of Gaor^a Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The deeoent, however, is carried 
through the second son 
(5)JohD Washmgton. He was a staandi 
cavalier, (and received the honour of 
knighthood at Newmarket in 1628. Dur- 
ing the CivU War he fought with the 
Royalists. After the execution of Charles 
L he, amongst others, sought safety in 
flight, and, as your correspondent sug- 
gesti, was amongst those who found a 
new home in the new world in 1657. Here 
he married Annie Pope, who was the 
mother of 

(6)Laurence Washingten. He died in 1697, 
having married Mildred Warner, and 
who hecame the mother of several 
children. The second son was 
(7) Augustine Washington, who died 
1743, having been twice married. 
By his second wife, Mary, he had six 
children, the eldest of whom was 
(8)George Washington, bom February 
32,1732, first President of the United 
States of America. Died December 
14, 1799. Tksophsastvs Such. 



SiTURDAT, JuLi 25th, 1885 



[1946.J Jonah Harrop.— Would some correspon- 
ent of Notes and Queries supply a few particulars of 
be life of Mr Jonah Harrop, of Ghitton Lodge, in the 
ounty of Salop, and who, 1 believe, contested the 
borough of Ash ton-under-Lyne. He was well-known 
as a magistrate, being on the commission of the peace 
for Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. I have heard 
it said that he was a Cestriau by birth, and if so is 
deserving of a place amongst Cheshire Worthies. 

RiCKBB. 

[1947.] Bbbbbton Hall.— Can any one inform mo 
if visitors are allowed to see through Brereton Hall ? 
If an order is required, and whereto get it from? Also 
were I could get information of the family of Brere- 
ton. I remember hearing, when a child, that they 
originally came from Rouen, and that there are some 
murial monuments in that Cathedral erected to some 
of the family, and that others came over with William 
of Normandy. Is this correct ? Onb of thb B acb. 



®ttt (S^tfAiixt Stars- 

VII MONTH. JULY XXXI DAYS. 

19— A new factory, the Wear Biills, belonging to 
Mr Thomas Fernley, wholly destroyed by fire, 
damage £18,000 16S1 

BO— The Stockport Ckronidt, after an existence of 

six years, was discontinued 1642 

21— Resignation of Mr J. St. John Tates, County 

Court Judge for No. 9 Circuit 1882 

22— Gallant rescue of a child from drowning in 
the Mersey by T. MacGin, who jumped over 
the battlements of Wellington Bridge, Stock- 
port-, a depth of 54 feet 1835 

23— Constable William Birch shot whilst appre- 
hending the Rev. Joseph Harrison, Stock- 
port 181» 

24 — Mr Tom Nash, M.A., barrister-at-law, selected 
by the Conservative Association of Stockport 
to contest that borough at the next election. .1882 

26 — Mr J. Wood, of Eyam, murdered on the high- 
way between Disley and Whaley Bridge, on 
his return from BCanchester Market 1823 



Archbishops of York. 

[1948.] York is the roost ancient metroplitan see in 
England, being, it is said, so made by King Lucius 
about 180, when Christianity was first partly estab- 
lished in England. The bishop Eborious wns present 
at the Council of Aries, 314. The see was overturned 
by the Saxons, and was revived by Pope Gregory on 
their conversion, and Paulinus is said to have been 
consecrated archbishr p July 21, 625. York and Dur- 
ham were long the only two sees in the north of 
England, iintil Henry I. erected a bishopric at Carlislet 
and Henry VIII. another at Chester. York was the 
metropolitan see of the Scottish bishops, but during 
the time of Archbishop Nevil, 1464, they withdrew 
their obedience, and had archbisliops of their own. 
Much dispute arose between the two English metro- 
politans about precedency, as by Pope Gregory's 
institutions it was thought he meant, that whichever 
of them was first confirmed should be superior 
Appeal was made to the court of Rome by both parties. 
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and ic waa determined in favour of Canterbury. The 
Archbishop of York wae allowed to style himself 
Primate of England, while the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury styles himself Primate of All England. The pro- 
vince of York now contains the dioceses of York, 
Carlisle, Chester, DarhAm,8odar and Man, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Kipon. York has yielded to the Church 
of Rome eight saints and three cardinals, and to Eng* 
Und twelve lord chancellors, two lord treasurers, and 
two lord presidents of the north. It is rated in the 
King's books, 39 Hen. VIIL, 1546, at £1009 19s 3d per 
annum Present income, i»10,000 per annum. The 
figures preceding the names indicate the year of insti- 
tution to the archbishopric. As will be seen, the first 
archbishop given below was a native of Chesliire, as 
several others were both before and after his time. 
Anyone possessing the facilities, a brief outline of their 
lives contributed to your columns would be more than 
tirdinarily intereM iiig. 

ABCHBXSHOPS. 

1501 Thomas Savag*- , died Sep. 3, 1507. 

1508 Christopher Bamtrigg, poisoned at Rome, July 

U, 1514. 
1514 Thomas Wolsey, died Nov. 29, 1530. 
1531 Edward Lee, died Sep. 13, 1544. 
1545 Robert Holgate, deprived, March 23, 1554. 
1555 Nicholas Heath, deprived. 
1561 Thomas Young, died June 26, 1568. 
1570 Edmund Grundal, translated to Canterbury, 

Jan. 10, 1576. 
1577 Edwin8andy8,died JalylO, 1538. 
1589 John Piers, died Sep., 1594. 
1595 Matthew Uutton, died Jan. 16. 1606. 
1606 Tobias Mauhew, died March 29 1628. 
1628 George Monntaigne, died Oct. 24, 1628. 
1628 Samuel Harsnet, died May 25. 1631. 
1632 Richard Neyle, died Oct. 31, 1640. 
1641 John Williams, died March 25, 1650. 

(See vacant ten years.) 
1660 Accepted Frewen, died March 28, 1664. 
1664 Richard Sterne, died June 18. 1683. 
1683 John Dolben, died April 11, 1686. 
(See vacant two jears.) 
1688 Thomas Lamplugh, died May 5, 1691. 
1691 John Sharp, died Feb. 2, 1714. 
1714 Sir WillUm Dawes, died April 30, 1724. 
1724 Lancelot Blackburn, died March 23. 1748. 
1743 Thomas Herring, translated to Canterbury, Oct., 

1747. 
1747 Matthew Button, translated to Ctnterburr. 

March, 1757. 
1757 John Gilbert, died 176L 
1761 Robert Hay Oumond. died Dec. 10, 1776. 
1777 William Markham, died Nov. 3, 1807. 
1808 Edward Venables Vernon, died Nov. 5, 1847. 
1847 Thomas Musgrave, died May 4, 18M. 
1860 Charles Thongley, translated to Canterbury, 

1862. 
1862 William Thomson, translated from Gloucester. 



1 .should be glad if any contributor to " Notes and 
Queries " could supply che namt^s of thf«e archbiAhops 
who occupied the throne at York prior to 1501, or any 
portion of them. Q- C. 

Bio Things. 
[1949.] The following, culled from a New York 
pap r, may be interesting to your readers, if not 
worthy a place in ** Notes and Queries " : — 

The largest suspension bridge is the one now 
thrown between Brooklyn and New Yoik. The length 
of the main span is 1595 feet 6 inches. The entire 
length of the bridge is 5989 feet. 

Fortress Monroe is the largest- signal fortification in 
the world. It has already cost the Government over 
3,000,000 dollars The water battery is considered 
one of the finest military works in the world. 

The loftiest active volcano is Popocatepetl (Smoking 
Mountain) thirty-five miles south-west of Pueblo. 
Mexico. It is 17,78 '. feet above the sea level, and has 
a crater three miles in circumference and 1000 feet 
deep. 

The largest university is that of Oxford, England. 
It consists of twenty-five colleges and five halls. Ox- 
ford was the seat of learning in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. It claims to have been founded by 
Alfred. 

The largest ship is the Great Eastern. She is 680 
feet long, 83 feet beam, and 60 feet deep, being 22,927 
tons burden, 18,915 gross* and 13,344 net register. She 
was built at Mil wall, on the Thames, and was launched 
Jan. 31, 1857. 

The most extensive park is Deer Park, in the 
environs of Copenhagen, Benmark. The enclosure 
contains about 4200 acres, and is divided by a small 
river. The largest pleasure ground in America is 
Pairmount Park, Philadelphia, which contains 8740 
acres. 

The largest body of fresh water on the globe is Lake 
Superior. It is 400 miles long, 160 miles wide at its 
greatest breadth, and has an area of 32/X)0 square 
miles. lU mean depth is said te be 200 feet, and its 
greatest depth about 900 fathoms. Its surface is 685 
feet above the sea. 

The largest tunnel in the world is that of St. 
GK>thard, on the line of railroad between Lucerne and 
Milan. The summit of the tunnel is 990 feet below 
the surface of Audermatt, and 6600 feet beneath the 
peak of Kastelhorn, of the St Oothard group. The 
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tunnel ib 26| feet wide, and 19 feet 10 inches from the 
floor to the crown of the ardiedroof. It ifl 9| milee 
long, 1| miles longer than the Mont Genb tunnel. 

The most extensive cavern is the Mammoth Gave, 
in Edmonson County, Kentucky. It is near Grenn 
River, six miles from Gave City, and twenty-eight 
miles from Bowling Green. The cave consists of a 
succession of irregular chambers, some of which are 
large, situated on different levels. Some of these ai-e 
traversed by navigable branches of the subterranean 
Echo River. Blind flsh are found in its waters. 

The largest trees are the mamraoUi trees in GaM- 
f omia. One of a grove in Tulare Gounty , acc< >rding t o 
measurement made by members of the State Geologi- 
cal Survey, was shown to be 276 feet high, 106 feet 
in circumference at the base, and 76 feet at a p<jint lO 
feet above the ground. Some of the trees are 372 
feet high and 84 feet in diameter. Some of tlio largest 
that have been felled indicate an age from 2000 to 
9500 years. 

The largest inland sea is the Gaspian, lying l>etween 
Europe and Asia. Its greatest length is 760 miles, its 
greatest breadth 870 miles, and its area 180,000 square 
miles. Great Salt LAke in Utah, which mny be pro- 
perly termed an inland sea, is about 90 mi Ids long, 
and has a varying breadth of from 80 to 25 miles. Its 
surface is 4200 feet above the sea, whereas the surface 
of the Gaspian is 84 feet below the ocean level. 

The largest empire in the world is that of Great 
Britain, comprising 8,557,658 square miles (more than 
a sixth part of the land of the fflobe), and embracing 
under its rule nearly a sixth part of the population of 
the world. In territorial extent, the United States 
ranks third, containing 8,580,242 square miles, includ- 
ing Aluska; in population it ranks fourth with its 
50,000,000 people. Russia ranks second, 8,352,940 
square miles. 

The highest monolith is the obelisk at Karnak, 
Egypt. Karnak is on the east bank of the Nile, near 
Luxor, and occup es a part of the site of the ancient 
Thebes. The obelisk is ascribed to Hatasu, sister of 
Pharaoh Thothmes IIL, who reigned about 1000 years 
B.C. Its whole length is 122 feet ; its weight 400 tons. 
Its height, without pedestal, is 180 feet 10 inches. 
The height of the obelisk in Gentral Park, New York, 
without pedestal, is 68 feet 11 inches ; its weight about 
168 tons. 

The Ghinese Wall is the largest wall in the world. It 
was built by the first Boaperor of the Tain dynasty, 



about 220 b.c., as a protection against Tartars, it t r*»- 
verses the northern boundary of Ghina, and is cai ried 
over the highest hills, through the deepest valleys, 
across rivers, and every other n .tural obstacle. Its 
length is 1250 miles. Indudmg a parapet of five foot, 
the total height of the wall is twenty feet; thickness 
at the base twenty-five feet, and at the top fifteen 
feet. Towers or bastions occur at intervals of about 

100>ards. 

The largest library is the Bibliotb^ue Naii-mal in 
Prtria, founded by Louis XIV. It conUins l,400,(K)0 
volumes. 300,000 pamphlets, 175,000 manusoripTs. 
300,000 maps and charts, and 150,000 ctiii-s and 
medals. The collection of erigravings exceeds 
l,300,000,containcd in some 10,000 volumes. The build- 
ing which co.itainsthcse treasures is situated on th«»Kue 
Richeheu. It length is 540 feet, its breadth 180 feet. 
The largest library in New York, in respect of separate 
works, is the Astor. About 190.000 volumes are on it s 
shelves. 

- The largest bell in tlie world is the great bell of 
M.^acow, at the foot of the Kremlin. Its circunafer- 
enceat the bottom is nearly 68 feet, and its height 
more than 21 feet. In its stoutest part it is 23 indies 
thick, and its weight has been computed to be 443,772 
pounds. It has never been hung, and was probeUy 
cast on the spot where it now stands. A piece of the 
bell is broken off. The fracture is supposed to liave 
been occasioned by water having been tlirown up»>n 
it when heated by the building erected over it bei»ig 
Oil fire. 

The largest cathedral in the world is St. Peter's in 
Rome. From the laying of the foundation in 1450 
until its dedication, 170 years were consumed in its 
erection ; and if we include the work done under Pius 
VI., three and a half centuries passed kwfore it was 
completed, during which time 48 popes reigned. The 
dimensions of the church are :~Length of the interior. 
6ld| feet; of transom, from wall to wall, 446^ feet; 
height of nave, 152^ feet; of side aisles, 47 feet; 
width of nave, 77 89 feet; of side aisles, 3d| feet; 
circumference of pillars which support the dome 
253 feet. The height of the dome from the pavement 
to the base of the lanteru is 405 feet ; to the top of tiie 
cross, 448 feet. The dome is encircled and strengthened 
by six bands of iron. A stairway leads to Uie roof, 
broad and easy enough to allow a horse and team lo 
ascend. The annual cost of keeping the church in re- 
pair is 30,000 scudi. 

Macclesfield. J- Thompsost. 
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Thb Lamguaov ov Namw. 
[1950.] The followiDg jt a continuation of the 
meaning of female names : — 



Hnda, refuge. 
Hadar, powerful. 
Hagar, wandering. 
Haidee, modest. 
Hameline, home. 
Hannah, grace. 
Harmonia, harmony. 
Harriet, ^ 
Harriet te, >a heroine. 
Hattie, J 
Hobe, youth. 

IfZ'^' JcaptWattag. 

Holga, holy. 
Brli)ise, noble virtue. 



Bermione, maid of high 

degree. 
Hero, love. 
Hester, a star. 
Hetty, affectionate. 
Hilaria, great jey. 
Hilda, my support. 
Hipolyte, an equestrian. 
Holda, gentle. 
Hooora, ^ 

Honorine, ^honourable. 
Honor, J 
Hope, hope. 
Horteose, joyful. 
Hortensia, a gardener. 
Huldali, weasel. 



Henrietta, of noble birth. , 

Hophzibah, my delight is Hulla, veiled, 
in her. Hyacinthe, purpl<*. 



lambe, tragic, 
lanthe, delightsome. 
Ida, happy. 
Idonca, industrious. 
Idothea, skilful. 
Iduna, an appletree. 
Ignez, pure. 

Imogene, noble, well-born. 
Inez, a star of the sea. 
logoberga, protection, 
Ino, adorned, 
lone, fertile. 

Jacomina, S 
Jacqueline, > beguiling. 
Jacquetta, J 
Jaol, a gazelle. 
Jamesina, supplanter. 
Jane, God's gift. 
Jaoet, darling Jane. 
Janne, God's grace. 
Jantina, grace of the Lord. 
Jaquenetta, neatness. 
Jasmine, amiable. 
Jean, loving Jane. 
Jeannette, little Jane. 
Jefronissa, mirthfuL 
Jelica, light. 
Jemina, fortunate, 
jenny, little Jane. 
Jerusha, possession. 
Jessica, wealthy. 

Karla, ) « 

Karolinka. ) ■^'^"«- 
Kasia, pure. 
Easimira, promoting 

peace. 
Katajma, pure. 



Iphianassa, very firm. 
Iphidemia, hurtful. 
Ipligenia, protection. 
Isma, innocent, pure. 
Irene, a rainbow. 
Isabel, ) worshipper of 
Isabella, | God. 

Isaline, full of tears. 
Isidora, the gilt of God. 
Isobel, oath of God. 
Isolde, my only one. 



Jessie, my peasnt. 
Joachimo, God will Judge. 
Joan, ) the grace of uie 
Joaanna, ) Lord. 

Jocasta, perplexed. 
Jocosa, merry. 
Jodoca, sportive. 
JoBcelind, just. 

J^ie. l-uPPl-Bted. 

Jovita, life-givinff. 

Juanna, the Lord's grace. 

Judith, praising. 

Julia, ^ 

Juliana, >soft haired. 

JuUet, J 

Junia, the younger. 

Justida, mildness. 

Justine, just. 

Juvenita, youthful. 



Eentigerna, chief. 
Kerenhappuck, horn for 

paint. 
Keyne, jewel 
Keziah, cassia. 
Kilda, saintly. 



Kathleen, dear to my heart 
Kathrili, pure. 
Katie, laughing. 
Katrina, my beautiful 

Kate. 
Kennedia, mental beauty. 

Lacinia, adorned. 

Lala, tulip. 

Lalage, prattler. 

Lama, deeiraUe. 

Lambt-rtine, gloiy of the 
country. 

Lameda, gentle, winning. 

Lampedo, reBplendent. 

Laodice, considerate for 
others. 

Lara, famous. 

Laronda, agreeable. 

Latona, laurel. 

Laura, prosperity. 

Laurentia,) 

Laurenza, vlaurel. 

Laurette, J 

Lavinia, left-handed. 

Leah, we«ried. 

Leda, fragrant. 

Lena^ to depend on. 

Leonardine, courageous. 

Leonora, like a lion. 

Leopoldine, beloved and 
brave. 

Lesbia, after a place-name. 

Letitia, joy, gladness. 

Lettice, gladness. 

Lettie, agreeable com- 
panion. 

Leucothia, resplendent. 

Levina, polished. 

Libusa, beloved. 

uutoD. }pu««.»iay. 

Mabel, lovely. 
Mabelle. beloved. 
Madeleine, favoured. 
Madge, wild, wilfuL 
Magdalene, magniflcent. 
Maggie, a pearl. 
Mi^aleth, mild. 
Maika, bitter. 
Malgosia, pearl • 
Malkin, bitter. 
Mamaoells, intelligent 

teacher 
Manizheh, radiant princess 
Manon, sweet refuge. 
Mannel.ta, God with us. 
Marah, bitterness. 
Marcella, languid. 
Marda, amazonian. 
Margaret, ') 
Margherita, Va pearl 
Marguerita,J 



Kina, Christian. 
Kitty, pure. 
Kordule, jewel of the 
Kiinigande, most In- 
genious 

Lily, purity. 
Linda, lovely maid. 
Unnea, lime-tree. 
Lizette, {worshipper of 
lizzie, I God. 
Locusts, offspring. 
Lodoiska, holiness. 
Lois, better. 
Lorena, >^,^ 
LoietS, 1 P^"- 
Lorilla, a wanderer. 
Lotos, a water-lily. 
Lotta, litUe Charlotte, all 

noble. 
Louisa, defender of the 

people. 
Louisiana, seeing for the 

people. 
Luanmaisi, fair as the 

moon. 
Lnda, li^ht. 
Lucie, fair appearance. 
Lucienne,dear and bright 
Lucilla, lustrous. 
Luanda, bringing to light 
Lucretia, virtuous. 
Lucy, shining. 
Ludovica, holiness. 
LuiseUa, conHding. 
Lolil, lair speech. 
Lunette, beautiful. 
Lydia, descended fh>m 

Lud. 



Melantho, dark. 
Melina, balmy. 
Melinda, grateful 
Meliora, better, 
Melissa, honeybee. 
Melita, sweet 
Menestho, firm, enduring 

•{2SdS,}profttabto. 

Merddes, liaving merc^. 
Merill, myrrh. 
Meta, a boundary. 
Metehll, pearl. 
MeteUa, useful, good. 
Mher Ve Nissa, sun of 

women. 
Michaeline, who is like to 

God. 
Miloah, counsel. 
Mildred, gentle speaker. 
Milica, love. 
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Malvina, languid. 
Maria, ) a tear, a drop of 
Marie, f salt water. 
Mariamne, bitter. 
Marianne, belonging to the 

sea. 
Mariantlius, a true die- 

cerner. 
Mnriette, bitter. 
Marina, iiope for better 

days. 
Marion, inward sorrow. 
Mariquita, bitterncfla. 
Maritana, my only deeirc 
Mart ba, lady. 
Mary, a drop of s^lt water, 

a tear. 
Maryseil, my deeire. 
Maschinka, bitcer. 
Mathilda, queenly. 
Mathilde, a heroine. 
Matilda, <|ueenly. 
Mattea, gift ef tl«e Lord. 

Maura, dark. 
Maza, greatest. 
May, flourishing. 
Maynola, sweet MaybelL 
Meda, delightful. 
Medea, a commander. 
Medora, unswerving. 
Mehetabe, Ood is doing 

good. 
Monica, lonely. 

Nadine, hope. 
Nan, pleasant. 
Nnna, the sun. 



Nanette, my beauty. 

Nanon, grace. 

Nanthiliie, child of the 

torrent. 
Naomi, pleasantness. 
Nathalie, God's gift. 
Neacra, powerful. 
Neds, Sunday. 
Nellie, fair and faithful. 
Nephell, circumspect. 

K' } p-'*' «""'*«• 

Ocryoe, sharp, acute. 
OctHvia, eighth. 
O la, homely. 
Odf iburga, noble. 
Odila. rich. 
OUa, gracious queen. 

Olotia, orient h1 beauty. 
Olyn-tpift, heavenly, 
bidsbury. 



Mercy, oompassion. 
Millioent, comforter. 
Milvindas, righted at last. 
Mimosa, sensitive. 
Mina, little one. 

sja. }-»•-*- 

Mingala, soft and fair. 
Minna, memory. 
Minnebahajaughlngwat er 
Minnie, prepared. 
MTthe,mint 
MiiabeU ) 
Mirabella, v admired. 
Miranda, J 
Miriam, 8<ro g 
Modestina, medest 
Moina, soft. 
Mona, solitary. 
Monacella, little nun. 

Morena, pure as snow. 
Morgana, seafarer. 
Morgiana, dawning k)Te- 

liness. 
Murcella, a little beauty. 
Muriel, sweet odnur. 
Musidora,gittof the Muses 

"Ph^ }"'""• 

Myrobalon, fragrant. 
Myrtala, myrrh. 
Myrtle, a mvrtle. 
M} sie, pearl. 

Nicola, victorious ovt r the 

people. 
Nicolettp, ) victory of the 
Nicolina, j people. 
Nina, embarrassed. 
Ninetta. > 
Ninette,) ^'**^*- 
Nisca, a nose. 
Nokomis, star of the 

morning. 
Nona, ninth. 
N oral I, decision. 
Norina, coldly beautiful. 
Numtrha, cfkact. 
Nunziata, announced. 



Omphnle. tuneful. 
Ophelia, useful. ' 
< >rabillis, to be entreated. 
Orca, peacemaker. 
Orchis, grateful. 
Oriana, resp'endent. 
Osberta, divinely bright. 
Othilde,) daughter of a 
OttUia, i chief. 

A. JStm 8. 



[1951.] Ghbskiub Paintbd Books. —It is Tery 
desirable we should try and gather up all Chesldre 
printed books, for many of them are mere pamphlets, 
and these are being too often thrown aside as mere 
wiiste paper. Here are a few that fell into my- bands 
this week. 

1 — A solemn and affectionate address from a mJniwter 
to his people who are in the habit of neglecUng 
the public worship of Almighty God and im»- 
spending the Lord's Day. (2 Ck>r., 12, 20, 21 
quoted.) -Stockport: Printed by Boothall k Daw. 
son. Lower HiUgate, 1806. The second edition. 

There is nothing to show who it is b^, nor the 
people to whom it is addressed. Can anyone give 
this information ? 

2— A serious and affectionate address to the inliabi- 
tants of the cfaapelry of Hayfield, by John 
Crowther, minister of the said chapelry. (2 Gor^ 
11, 2 quoted.)— Stockport : Printed by J. Dawson, 
Bridge-street, 1812. 
Was Mr Crowtber a native of Cheshire? and if so 
can any information be given about him ? 

8— God speaking from Mount Gerizim ; or the Ooepd 
in a map. Being a short view of the great and 
precious promises. — Maodesfleid : Printed at the 
office of £. Bayley, 1798. 

Who was it written by, and can any aooount be 
given of the writer? 

One of the great advantages of ** Notes and QQaries** 
is the opportunity thus offered to writers, antiqaariaask 
and book collectors, to interchange thoughts with 
each other. When, therefore, we desire to know 
something about the history of authors, as I noyself 
do in this instance, it is hoped that those of your 
readers who can supply that want will do lofor 
the common good. A time will come when some local 
writer will endeavour to gather aD such fragmeots 
together, and we should do all we can meanwhile to 
make that easy. A Bookwobm. 

[1958] Thb Queen's Cbown.— In describing the 
dress of the many royal personages at the wedding of 
Princess Beatrice it is stated that the Queen wore a 
crown of diamonds. Gan any reader inform me 
whether this would be the imperial crown, or whether 
it would simply be a dress ornament representing the 
same? Any information on the subject wouM be 
welcome to A Rsadkb. 
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®ttr Ciicdiitte Stars* 

VII. MONTH. JULY. XXXI. DAY8. 

26— ▲ fire took place at Messrs Stocks and Sons' 
works, Heaton Mers^, doing damage to the 
extent of £16JOOO 1840 

27— Mr J. F. May found guilty at Chester 
Assizes of corrupt practices at Macclesfield 
election 1881 

28— Mr Richard Cobden defeated in contesting 
Stockport for a seat in Parltament, Major 
Mirsland and Mr Henry Marsland being the 
successful caiididatas 1887 

20— Foundation stone of Barnes Conyalesoent 

Home, Cheadle, laid 1871 

30— The Stockport Improvement Bill, promoted 
by the Town Goundl* rejected in the House 
of Commons on its third readin^f by a 
majority of eight in a House of 72 1840 

31— Messrs Hichard Cobden and James Heald re- 
turned as members of Parliament for Stock- 
port, tlie defeated candidates being Messrs 
James Kerstiaw and John West 1847 

» — 



Ths Pabliambmtabt Rkpbbsimtatiom of Chsshibb. 

XI. 

[1868.] Our last paper was brought to a close with 
the statement that the fifth and last Parliament ef 
Charles I. was called together November 3, 1640, and 
continued sitting until it was forcibly dissolved by 
Oliver Cromwell, April 20, 1668; also stating that it 
was the only legal Parliament that existed from 
the execution of Charles I., in 1649, to the time when 
his son, Charles 11., was placed upon the throne in 
1660, taking no acoonnt of the Barebones and other 
Parliaments or oonventions during the protectorate of 
oromweU. But there was another Parliament 
which met at Oxford in 1644, at a time when, it will 
be remembered, the country was split into two great 
armies— the King and his adherents, or the Boyalists, 
and Parliament and its supporters, known as the Par- 
liamentarians or Roundheads. The fair plains of Che- 
skiire during this period became the scene of many a 



sanguinary conflict, and some of her sons paid dearly 
for the part they took in them. 

As we have stated, it was in 1644, and the second 
year of the Civil War was drawing to a close, when 
Charles, after long hesitation, robolved to meet the in- 
creasing pressure of the times by a bold measure. He 
declared the two Houses at Westminster traiton, 
and on the advice of the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was now Liord Chancellor, summoned all 
those members who adhered to their allegiance 
to meet him in Parliament at Oxford. Many 
obeyed the call, and on the opening of the ses- 
sion, January 12, 1644, forty- five peers and one 
hundred and eighteen commoners were present, there 
being on the same day at Westminster twenty-two 
peers and two hundred and eighty commoners. The 
city of Chester, being one of the King's strongholds, 
was represented at the Royal Parliament, as it was 
termed, at Oxford, by the two burgesses who had been 
elected to the National Parlia i ent in 1640, and who, 
nearly two years later, were ousted on account of their 
allegiance to the King. These were : 

Parliament held at Oxford, January 12, 1644. 

CHB8TBK~9ir Thomas Smith, kt. 
Francis GamuU, esq. 

But this Royal Parliament wanted oonfidence in itself, 
and still more the support of the nation, so that all 
attempts at negotiation for putting an end to the war 
was inefrectttal,and hostilities were reconunenced, the 
Royalists being defeated the same month at Nantwich; 
although under Prince Rupert th^ succeeded in taking 
Bolton, Stockport, and Liverpool, and raised the 
gallant siege of Lathom House, which had been nobly 
defended for eighteen weeks by the Countess of Derby. 

Wenextoome to Cromwell's Parliament of 1668. 
The Long Parliament elected in 1640, or the remnant 
of it, called the Bump, ably as it had conducted affairs, 
was daily decreasing in numbers, and dreaded to renew 
itself liy election because it felt certam that anything 
like a free election would return an overwhelming 
number of Presbyterians, and that they would thus 
commit an act of /rfo lie s«. In no period did the 
Commonwealth of England present any of the elements 
of what we conceive by a Republic, that is by a govern, 
ment of the free representatives of the country. Had 
the people been allowed to send their chosen repre- 
sentatives there would have been a considerable num- 
ber of Catholics, and a much greater number of 
Episcopalians, and both of these secti'.ns Royalists. 
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So early as 1649 a bill waa brought in fiziog the ter- 
mination of Parliament for November 3, 1654, the 
iutervening three years to be employed in framing a 
scheme for the election of a new Parliament on the 
safest principles. At this time Cromwell waa 
living at Whitehall, whore he called a council of the 
army, April 20, 1653, for the purpose of discussing 
what they deemed necessary to be done, while on the 
same day Parliament was busily engaged pushing for- 
ward a bill having for its object the increas- 
ing of their own numbers. This i telligence 
was communicated to Gr mwell, when he at once 
hastened to Westminster with 300 s«>ldier8. How he 
succeeded in his celebrated coup d'etat is well-known. 
But he had not yet cleared the path to absolute power. 
The Council of State was still sitting at Derby Bouse 
under President Bradshaw. Thither Cromwell proceeded 
and informed them that Parliament was dissolved. 
Bradshaw replied that thay were aware of what he 
had done, but if he thought Parliament was dissolved 
he was mistaken, '* for that no power under Heaven 
could dissolve them, except themselves.^' Having 
made this protest the council withdrew. 

On June 6, 1653, Cromwell, now lord-general, issued 
summonses to one hundred and forty persons to meet 
and constitute a Parliament. Six were also summoned 
from Wales, six from Ireland, and five from Scotland. 
One hundi'ed and twenty of these met at Westminster, 
July 4, and declared themselves a Parliament two days 
later. This was known as the Little or Barebones Parlia- 
ment. No burgesses were summoned to it except for 
London, and only some returned out of each county. 
Cheshire was represented as under : — 

(During tlie Usurpation.) 

5 Charles II— July 6, 1653, to December 12, 1658. 

CHB:>iiiiiS — Robert Duckenfield,of Dukinfield, esq. 
lienry Birkenhead, oi Backtord, esq. 

By the resignation of the Little Parliament, Crom- 
«eli obuiuid absolute power, and within three da>s 
(December 16) he, in conjunction wi'^ii the Council of 
Officers, drew up a plan oi a new constitution, which 
va) termed the Instrument of (Jovernment. This may 
I e Siid to have beea the first step taken to secure a 
By-tem>itic represen aiion of the peopld. The Parlia- 
meui ^ulu to meet re^^ularly every three years; the 
House was to consist of 4t members for England, 
elected by ilie larger boroughs, which were permitted 
lu extrcise tLeir ancient rights of election, and by the 
we'iliLy inhabitants of the counties ^ho posseseed 
JL200 either in lands or personal property; thirty 



members were allotted to Sootland, and the like num- 
ber to Ireland ; so that the new Parliament consisted 
of 460 members chosen after the ancient mode of 
election. ■* In constituting this bo^y," says Macaulay, 
** the Protector showed a wisdom and a public spirit 
which were not duly appreciated by his contem- 
poraries. The vices of the old representative system, 
though by no means so serious as they aiterwards 
became, had already been remarked by far-sighted 
men. Cromwell reformed that system on the same 
principles on which Mr Pitt, a hundred and thirty 
years later, attempted to reform it, and on which it 
was at length reformed in our own times. Small 
boroughs were disfranchised even more unsparingly 
than in 1832, and the number of county members was 
greatly increased. . . . The elective franchise was 
placed on such a footing that every man of substaooSt 
whether possessed of fireehold estate in land or not» 
had a vote for the county in which he resided." 

The following table shows the distribution given in 
constituencies for England and Wales : — 

Consti- Tetal 
tuencies. Membera 

One member 86 86 

Two members 39 78 

Three memberft 4 12 

Pour memt)ers ......... 12 48 

Five members 7 35 

Six members 5 30 

Eight members 2 16 

Nine members 1 9 

Ten members 4 40 

Eleven members 3 33 

Thirteen members ... 1 13 

164 400 

The unit of distribution was the county (with the 
exception ef London and Bristol), and the towns aod 
boroughs within these having members, the residue 
was left as a county constituency. Under this smoige- 
ment Cheshire gained ene member, although Chester 
city lost one ; the number of representatives far the 
county being raised to four and those of the city 
reduced to one. 

On September 4, 1654, the Protector opened his first 
Parliament, which had been freely elected, but he did 
not meet with that courtesy and deference be had 
hoped, for they at once proceeded to debate the qaes- 
tion whether the Government should remam in the 
hands of a single individual or be conducted by a siic> 
cession of Parliaments. Whereupon, after obtaining 
a grant of supply, he dissolved the ParliameDt, 
January 22, 1655, at the earliest moment permitted by 
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]aw,befOieit had passed a Mngle Act. In this Parlia- 
ment Cheshire was represented as under :— 

C, Charles II.— Septemter 3, 1654, to January 22. 1655 

Crbshibb— John Bradshaw, serjeant-at-law, chief 

justioe of Chester. 
Sir Oeorge Booth, of Dunham Massey, 

bart. 
Henry Brooke, of Norton, esq. 
John Crewe, of Utkinton, esq. 

CiiiBflTBB — No burgesses. 

Daring this time Charles II. resided first in France, 
removing thenoe to Cologne, being accompanied in his 
oz lie by the Earl of Clarendon, who was still stjled 
Lord Chancellor. He sought in vain for aid in re- 
covering the English throne, until Ppain— jealous of 
the trade carried on by English merchants with the 
West Indies— promised to lend him her materiil 
support in any attempt he might make to recover his 
crown, and committed sevpral acts of aggression 
ngHinst English subjects. Those were resenttd by the 
Commonwealth, which was ever sensitive of the 
national honour, and in a short time war o^mmenced 
in earnest. But the want of supplies rendered it 
necessary that Cromwell should assemble Parliament. 
Writs were accordingly issued for a new elect ion and not- 
withstanding theerertions of the authorities, a Parlia- 
ment was returned September 17, 1656, by no means 
subservient to the Protector's wishes. In this he 
found an opponent worthy of his steel in Bradshaw, 
and it is evident Cromwell feared the power he ( Brad- 
shaw) possessed amongst his legal brethren. A friend 
to pure democracy, he strenuously opposed the efforts 
of Cromwell to engross all the powers of State into his 
own hands, and eagerly thwarted his measures. When 
Cromwell created a batch of peers he included amongst 
them the name of Bradshaw, hoping thereby to remove 
him from active opposition ; but Clarendon tells us that 
he refused to k>e won over by such lures, and that he 
remained in a state of sulky opposition during the re- 
mainder of Oliver's protectorate. Another writer 
(Poas) says that Cromwell purposely omitted his name 
on account of the distaste that existed between them, 
and that it was in consequence of Cromwell's action 
that Bradshaw wasdefeatedat the election for the new 
Parliament in September, 1656. However that may have 
been, certain it is he did not sit. The following were 
the representatives returned : — 

8, Charles II.— September 17, 1656, to February 4, 1658. 
Chbshibs— Sir George Booth, of Dunham Idassey, 
Bart. 



Thomas Mar bury, ol M^rbury, esq. 
Richard Legh, of Lym ,<»sq. 
Peter Brooke, of Mere, e^q 

Chester — Edward Braddhaw, esq. 

Edward Bradshaw, E-^q., morcer, wis the eldest 
son of Roger Rrad-ihaw, of A<tpull, in L<inc>ishire, by 
his third wife, the first having been ii daughter of Dr. 
Downham, Bishop of Chester. He was born about 
1604, and became Sheriff of Chester in 1636. In 1647 
he was elected Miyor upon the deatli of Robert 
Wright during his term of office, filling the civic chair 
again in 1653. He married at St. Peter's Church 
Chester, Dfcember 5, 1631, Susan, daughter and heiress 
of Alderman Christopher Blease, by whom he had 
twelve children. Ilis second wife was M>try, widow 
of Mr Christopher Love, by whom he had seven 
children. He died October 31, 1671, in the 67 Lh year 
of his age. 

Having dismissed his Parliament, Cromwell ha'1 t * 
tike summary measures with the host of conspirators 
^ hich his refractory Parliament had only tended to 
encourage. The Royalists on their part were more 
ttian ever on the alert. At the commencement of th 
year 1658 the plan of an invasion was completed, the 
King of Spain having advanced one hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns for that object. There was one 
great drawback^ however, to the hopes of the 
Royalists, this being the dissipated and debauched 
habits of the King. Ormond, writing to Lord Cftian- 
cellor Hyde, observed that he ** feared Charles's im- 
moderate delight in empty, effeminate, and vulgar 
conversations was become an irresistible part of his 
nature, and would never suffer him to animate his own 
designs and the actions of others with that spirit 
which was necessary for his quality, and much more 
for his fortunes." 

We cannot pass over this period of English history 
without a mention of one or two characters, who, 
although not directly connected with Parliament, 
played no small part in the history of those turbulent 
times. In the gallery of pictures which grace the 
walls at Lyme Hall, the residence of Mr W. J. Legh, 
BLP., is a portrait which bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— *' John Hewitt, D.D., son of Mr Thomas Hewitt, 
of Eocles, in Lancashire. He marr'd Lady Biary 
Bertie, dau. of the Earl of Lindsey, was chaplain to 
Charlf s I., and for his loyalty to Charles IL was be- 
headed on Tower Hill, 8th June, 1658." In the eyes 
of Cromwell Hewitt had two great faults— he was a 
Churchman and a Rojralist, in the first most popular 
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and in the latter atauDch and outspoken. During the 
war Charles I. seat him on a tour through Cheshire 
and Lancashire to preach up loyalty and reclaim the 
disaffected, and all during the Commonwealth he was 
a most indefatigable advocate of a royal invasion. A 
number of Royalist apprentices and others there were, 
however, who were not patient enough to wait for an 
invasion, but decided at the beginning of May, 1658, to 
set fire to the houses near the Tower, and by sound of 
drum proclaim the King. By Cromwell's order these, 
together with Sir Harry Slingsby, Dr. Hewitt, Peter 
Leigh, and otherr, were arrested, in the words of Dug- 
dale, Cromwell then caused **his bloody theatre,called 
the High Court of Justice, to be again created in West- 
minster Hall," the result beiog that Slingsby and 
Hewitt were beheaded and three others handed. 

At the very time when, to the mont casual observers, 
the power of Cromwell appeared to be at its zenith, 
the symptoms of its decline first began to 
manifest themselves ; nor did iLis change escape the 
iar-searching eye of that extraordinary genius. That the 
loss of his daughter through ili-health,and tie constant 
dread of the assassin hastened his own decease there 
can be no doubt. He died September 8, 1058, the day 
of his victories at Dunbar and Worcester, the day he 
had set down as his most fortunate one. ** It has 
often been affirmed," says Macaulay," but apparently 
with little reason, that Oliver died at a time fortunate 
for his renown, and that, if his life had been prolonged, 
it would probably have closed amidst disgraces and 
disasters. It is certain that he was, to the last, 
honoured by his soldiers, obeyed by the whole popu- 
lation of tt-e British islands, and dreaded by all foreign 
powers; and moderate men, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, behol J in him as fit a governor as 
England could well have had at that time. 

There were, at the time of Cromwell's death, three 
great -p&rties in the nation— >the supporters of the 
existing form of government, the Royalists acting 
under Clarendon, and the Republicans led by Bradshaw 
and Haselrig. In this state of things the supreme 
dignity passed without much opposition to Richard 
Cromwell, Oliver's eldest son, who was produmed 
September 3, 1658. He at once issued writs for the 
assembling of Parliament early in the new year, and in 
order t^ iAtreduce as many members as were favour- 
able to his own views, he departed from his father's plan 
of only .calling them from the larger boroughs and coun- 
ties, and retuf^ed the franchise to the lesser and de- 
cayc d boroughs. On this Macaulay says : *' It may seem 



strange to a generation wbidi has been excited almost 
to madness by the question of parliamentary reform 
that great shires and counties should have submitted 
with patience, and even with oompUcency, to this 
change ; but though reAecting men could, even in thai 
age, discern the vices of the old representative syste ~ 
and foresee that those vices would, sooner or later, 
produce serious practical evil, the practical evil had not 
been mudi felt. Oliver's repr e s ent a t ive system, on the 
other hand, though constructed on the soundest prin- 
ciples, was not popular. Both the events in which it 
originated and the effects which it had produced pre- 
judiced men against it." The Cheshire men were : — 

Richard Cromwell, 1658-0. 
10 Charies Il.^January 27, 1659, to April 22, 1659. 

CHi8HiBB.~John Bradshaw, secjeant-at-law, chief 
justice of Chester. 
Rlcbard L^h, of Lyme, esq. 

Chbstsb. — Jonathan Ridge, alderman. 
John Griffith, alderman. 

Pariiament having established Richard's right to the 
Protectorate, introduced a biU for at once re-modrlling 
the army, but the Council of Officers would not 
tolerate it., and at once presented a remonstrance. Of 
this the Commons took no notice. The officers, seeing 
that their authority would be overthrown if the lAU 
should become law, sent a deputation to inform the 
the Protector that if he wished to retain power 
he must dissolve Parliament without delay, otherwise 
the army would do so by force. Richard a sented, 
and dismissed that assembly April 22, 1650. 
In this Parliament, Bradshaw was one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, but when the supreme 

power passed into the hands of the military he retired 
to his home at the Deanery, Westminster, where he 
died October 81, the same year. 

The Council of Officers having thus restored the re- 
publicanism of the army, determined to recall the 
Rump Parliament, the Pariiament so unceremoniously 
dismissed by Oliver Cromwell in 1658. The Presby- 
terians, however, were again excluded despite the 
deputation headed by Sir George Booth and others 
claimiog the liberty to sit. This session commenced 
May 7. On October 18, 1659, the Council of Officers 
placed guards about the doors of the House of Parlia- 
ment, and interrupted the members from coming to 
the House ; but on December 26 the Parliament 
restored and sat until March 16, 1660, when a bill 
passed '*for dissolving the Parliament began and 
holden at Westmister the 8rd of November, 1640, and 
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boldlDg of a Parliament in Westminster on the 25th of 
April, 166Q, thus dissolving itself, after an existence, 
in whole, or in part, of nearly nineteen years and a 
half." 

Ed. 



[1954.J I had occasion in the year 1831 to accom- 
pany the late Mr Francis Richard Price, of Bryn-y- 
Pys,in Flintshire, to Birkenhead ; and fifty years later 
—in the year 1881 — I found myself once more in the 
fame place, but to my surprise, nearly all the old land 
marks had gone, and the small rural village of the for- 
mer year had been all but swept away to make room 
for the great Cheshire port on the Mersey. I searched 
in vain for some local fri-nd who* could, of his own 
knowledge, teU me something about the rapid growth 
of this f:reat town ; but all the old people I had known 
had been gathered to tbeir fathers, and the new ones 
knew very little indeed about the early history of the 
modern city in which they dwelt. 

How well I remember the old ferries at Tranmere, 
Birkenhead, and Woodside ; the long straggling pool 
which separated the latter place from Seacombe, 
where there was also another old-fashioned ferry. And 
when in 1881 I looked for the spo^^ where Laird's 
works ** on the pool ** once stood ; and for the small 
coalyard, iu close proxiini y to them, where '* honest 
Tom Brassey " sat in his small office to sell lime and 
coal, slate and brick, by retail, to the few humble cus- 
tomers who patronissed Lim at the time I first saw 
him there : they too had disappeared ; for Mr Rendel, 
the engineer, in his plans for the conversion of ** the 
pool " into docks, had swept these places away, and 
the hand of the destroyer had shown them no mercy 
when the growing demands of commerce came to be 
provided for. 

It was in the year 1833 that Birkenhead first came 
under tie management of a local board. The Act 
under which this came to pass provides for ** the pav- 
ing, lighting, watching, cleaning, and otherwise im- 
proving the township or chaiielry of Birkenhead, in 
the Co inty PaUtinc of Glioater, for regulating the 
police tlicroof, and for establishing a market therein." 
Among the commissioners named in this Act, I find 
the names of John Laibd and of Thoicas Bbassbt. 
The first was even tiien a notable man asa ship builder, 
the latter, a very humble personage, but fairly entitled 
to a place on the ** board " as the local agent to Mr F. 
B. Price, ^ho was the .'ord of the manor; but none of 
the Jttcksons are so much as mentioned in the Act, 



although I believe the two brothers dwelt at Birken- 
head even then, Mr John Jackson having been a clerk 
in Thomley's office at Liverpool, and Mr William Jack- 
son an ironmonger in Church-street in the same 
town. The place had been thriving in a quiet way 
between 1833 and 1838, and we can read somewhat 
of its later history in the following Acts of Parlia- 
ment:— 

In 1838, an Act was passed to amend the Act of 1833 
In 1841, an Act was passed to provide Birkenhead 
with gas and water. 

In 1842, an Act was passed to vest tie Woodside ferry 

in the Commissioners. 
In 1843, an Act was paseed to take in Claughton, and a 

part of Ozton. 
And in the same year, an Act was passed to establish 

a cemetery. 
In 18U, an Act was passed to acquire the Monk's 

Ferry, &c. 
In 1846, an Act was passed to amend some or all of 

the above Acts, and to extend the powers of the 

commissioners. 

Had these good people been content to stop there, 
Birkenhead would soon have become a favourite resi- 
dential place on the Cheshire side of the Mersey ; but 
they had set their hearts upon converting it into a 
place for commerce, and the following Acts of Parlia- 
ment, framed at the instance of " The Birkenhead Deck 
Trustees," will sufficiently explain the next phase in 
her history :— 

An i^ct 7 and 8 Victoria chap. 79. 
M Sand 9 „ chap. 4. 
10 and 11 M chap. 264. 

10 and 11 „ chap. 265. 

11 and 12 „ chap. 144. 
13 and 14 „ chap. 100. 

16 and 17 „ chap. 165. 

17 and 18 ,, chap. 192. 

18 and 19 „ chap. 171. 

And*' The Birkenhead Docka Company" carried the 
following Acts :— 

An Act 8 and 9 Victoria chap. 60. 
11 and 13 „ chap. 9. 
11 and 13 „ chap. 42. 
16 and 17 „ chap. 177. 
18 and 19 „ chap. 171. 

All these grand schemes for **the development of 
Birkenhcod ns a commercial centre" f>iL*d to mnko h 
%o ; many rich people were ruined in the speculation 
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and for yean the healthy growth ot the town as a 
residential place was entirely stopped. 1 have seen 
"a very ugly picture of Birkenhead between 1847- 
1857 " in print, and there are few stories ever told that 
have left so bad an impression upon my mind as the 
one Just klluded to. In 1857, however, Parliament 
wisely put an end to the foolish competition between 
Birkenhead and Liverpool by passing "an Act for 
consolidating the works at Liverpool and Birkenhead 
into one estate, and for Testing the control and man- 
agement of thf m in one public trust ;" and thence- 
forth the rival port of Birkenhead ceased to be, and it 
is now a part of the Mersey I>ock Trust, and is man- 
aged by " The Mersey Docks Trustees." That Birken- 
head win become a great centre for commerce is 
certain, but its '* glory" as a residential place will 
soon become a thing of the past ; and now that the 
Mersey Tunnel is about to be opened, and a second 
line of railway between it and Chester is to be con- 
structed, " the Golden City" and its beautiful out- 
skirts will probably become the home of the Liverpool 
mftrchants and the centre of local fashioD, as it once 
before was, when the country gentry had town houses 
within its ancient walls. 

It is worse than useless now to blame the Liverpool 
people for their opposition to Birkenhead as a com- 
mercial place, for the old jealousy has ceased to exist, 
and the Mersey Board have long since seen that their 
Cheshire dock estate possesses advantages over liver- 
pod which cannot be ignored. It has become the 
shipping place on the Mersey for the minerals of North 
and South Wales; it is the great home for the 
thousands of emigrants who leave our shores for the 
American continent ; and when the new railways in 
course of construction are opened, and are put into a 
more direct communication with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire railways, it will become the spot where the 
raw cotton and the grain can be most effectively worked 
in competition with the proposed Manchester Ship 
OanaL I do not suppose that it will ever swallow 
Wallasey in its maw but Ozton,Tranmere, Rock Perry 
and New Ferry will soon become a part of Birkenhead, 
and as commerce grows so will it push itself right 
across the Leasowes, and in the end probably find its 
way to the diannel without using the river Mersey at 
all. We Cheshire men must always take a warm in- 
terest in the prosperity of this great shipping place ; 
and I have ventured to send you this note for insertion 
in <* Notes and Queries " as a small mark of the regard 
I feel for the memory of the men who pioneered Bir- 
kenhead into existence. Bboxton. 



Oboan iNscaipnoNS. 
[1065.] I venture to send a few verses copied from 
an old organ in a German village churdi, whicfa* no 
doubt, will be of interest to your musical readflKi» 
particularly organists. 

Over the Key-board : 

Du spielst Hier nicht fur dicfa, 
Du spielst fiir die Qemeinde ; 
Dein spielend erbaben Hen, 
Sein einfach erust und reine. 

Thou playest not here for thyself, thou playeet for 
the congregation; thy playing should elevate the 
heart, should be simple, earnest, and pure. 

Over the stops on the right-hand side ; 

Steto muss der orgelton 
Zum Liedesinhalt passen ; 
Drum his das Lied erst duxch* 
Urn seinen Qeist zu fasaen. 

The organtone must ever be adapted to the sobjeci 
of the song. Therefore read first the song throogfa to 
catch its true spirit. 

Over the left-hand side stops : 

Dass den Gesang dein spiel 
Nicht in Berwirrmg briogti 
Horchen mauehmal an 
Und spiele wie man Singt. 

So that thy playing bring not the singing into oob- 
fusion, listen sometimes, and play as they sing. 
Wilin9k>w. J. G. 

Taftt Land and thi Taffibb. 
ri956.] I was led to make a pilgrimage to St. AaMipt 
not many weeks ago in search of information about 
John Davibs, D.D., ** sometime rector of Kingsland, 
precentor of St. David's, and prebendary of the calih^ 
drals of Hereford and St. Asaph. He was the son oC 
Mutton Davies, Esq., of Gwysaney and Llanerch in 
Flintshire, and bom in that county in the year 1669. 
By his own unquestionable abilities, and the interest 
of his family, he became a noted dignitary in the 
Church of England, and his celebrated son — Sneyd 
Davies^has said of him, * He had many ways to gam 
friends, and but one that could endanger the lose of 
them. It was that he sacrificed his interest by telling 
them an unwelcome truth.' Mr Justice Hardinge 
states he was a very deep scholar, and that ' many 
books written by him are at Kingsland, religious aiul 
classical — ^but half mouldering away.' He was a fair 
English poet Some ' Merry Bemarks upon the South 
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Bubbles,' from his pen, and printed in the life of 
hli son, attesting sufficiently his ability in that line. 
One stansa from that production is not inapplicable 
to OUT own times : — 

O Britain, bI«M tby happ3r>t%t6, 
ThOQ ooiij hapi>y i atlon ; 
Bo oddlj riefa, ro m^dly great, 
BiaM BnbblM came in fat^hion. 

He died December 14th, 1732, and is buried at Kings- 
land in Herefordshire,' but my search was not re- 
warded with much success, and I fear his ** many 
books" in MS. have long sii cemoulderd away. A 
walk of a few miles across the beautiful Yale of 
Clwyd brought me to Caerwys, that ancient Flintshire 
town where the old Welsh Eisteddfodau were held 
when the ffreat Elizabeth reigned supreme in these 
lands. I remembered when there how *'themusiciaB and 
the bard had at that time distinctive places assigned to 
them in the royal household, nfid this probably gave 
Elizabeth some encourage i int in the prosecution of 
her Tudoric ambition to revive the glories of Welsh 
traditions. Mr Pennant says the judges were 
appointed by royal autboriry, and that they alone 
could grant licences authorising the musicians and the 
bards to ply their Tocationfi. 

"When the Eisteddfod r.f 1568 was held in this old 
town I see that 

4 distinguished men w- re created 

Chief bards of vocal song. 

7 •• Primary stud i>nts of ditto. 

8 ** Secondary students of ditto. 

8 " Probationary -tudents of ditto. 

8 " Chief bards and teachers on the harp. 

5 ** Chief bards (but not teachers) ditto. 
4 " Primary students on ditto. 

6 *' Secondary students on ditto. 

8 *' Probationary students on ditto, 

2 " Chief bards rnid teachers on the crwth. 

4 *' Chief bards (but not teachers) ditto. 

1 •• Primnry student on ditto. 

7 •* Secondary students on ditto. 

4 " Probitionnry students on ditto. 

The glory of the^e congr^vsr.^ lios long since departed, 
for the old rules of procedure which prevailed at them 
three hundred years ago are no longer observed, nnd 
the mee'ings of the Bard^ now partake far more of the 
concert tone thnn that of a competitive place for the 
exercife of that native tnlrnt, which in former times 
pre-distinguisbed these gatheri'-gs of the Welsh Bards, 
and whose productions form so inter sting a chapter 



in the literary history of the nation. I was somewhat 
surprised to he%r it said by a friend, who met roe at 
Caerwys, that the Rev. Mr Lewis, a Merionethshire 
man by birth, was present a^ the celebrated Eisteddfod 
mentioned above, and on my return home I nearched 
among my pipers for some trace of the gentleman in 
question, bub the only scrap I could find that seemed 
to fit in with this tradition was the following : — 
*' Lewis Richard, a native of Llanaber parish, 
Merionethshire, proceeded to Oxford for his education, 
and took his B.A. degree there in 1575. By some 
arrangement with the authorities he took his M.A« 
degree at Cambridge in 1579, and in 1584 he became a 
B.O. of Oxford. He married a Miss Price, had by her 
three sons and a daughter, and he is supposed to have 
held some preferment in Berkshire. A sermon of liis, 
preached at St. Paul's Cross, was published at Oxford 
in 1594." If it be true that this is the person alluded 
t trhe must have been a somewhat young man in 1568| 
and certainly not a reverend at chat time; and I should 
be glad if some of your antiquarian readers could give 
me some information about the competitors at the 
Bards' meeting of 1S68, and also some further informa- 
tion about the Mr Lewis just mentioned. The sermon 
" preached at St. Paul's Cross " must of course be in 
Euglidb, for we had not many Welsh preachers so early 
as that time. WilKam Salesbury's testament, in Wt;L>b, 
wais printed in 1567 ; William Morgan's Welsh Bible, in 
1588, and the printed books in the vernacular were 
then as scarce as the preachers who could deliver ser- 
mons in the native language. The Bards, no doubt, 
wrote out their productions, and even now we are rich 
in MS. of that period, some of the brightest and the 
best of oar many poets having flourished in that age. 
When, therefore, we hail with a new delight every 
modern proof of the existence of old records, and are 
proud to see them issued through the press, I may be 
pardoned for spying that the Cambrian societies, who 
are supposed to pay attention to old Mf'. records of 
their country, are somewhat remiss in not arranging 
for the publication of such of the precious relics of the 
past as sti.'l remain in mannscripf . The most ordinary 
Welshman ain take a pride in the traditional history 
of the early Bardfi, but how the cultured and learned 
Cambrians can remain content with such an 
account of them when they have their works to refer 
to, is passing stmnge indeed. 

A little to the south of Caerwys there is a spot from 
whence the glorious Snowdon cin bo s«on wiMi the 
n'lkei eye, ani as I st:):)i thore and ih')U2*it of the 
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^▼e prinoM who had once llred at Maesmynan, just 
at my feet, and then saw them in my mind's eye lead- 
ing their gallant Flintshire and Denbighshire followers 
to the foot of the far distant Snowdon, my heart 
warmed to them, and I remembered the many 
ftniggles they had undericODe for their country. All 
about me I saw the eridences of the prowess of these 
men ; the hill sides and the vnlle^s were dotted with 
the spots where they were now resting so silently 
under the sward ; but the language they spoke is stiU 
the language of the people ; the lores tbey cherished 
for their native land still abide ; and although time and 
education, the progress of sdence and of art, may 
have blunted somewhat the old spirit, still the Taffies 
of 1885 are as truly so as were those of 1S86, and the 
dear Taffy-land is as wild and beautiful as ever it was ; 
a fitting home for a free people, and a safe resting- 
place from every storm. Rbdwasdb. 

Chbbhibs Biblioobapht. 

[1057.] I have read the series of papers contributed 

to " Notes and Queries " on the bibliography of the 

county by ** A Bookworm " and ** A Book Lover '' with 

much pleasure and profit, and, with them, think your 

readers ought to aid in supplying any omissionB they 

may be aware of, and so in time place on record as 

complete a list of Cheshire authors andCbeshire printed 

books as it is possible to get together, l have just 

met with two names which I find are not given fay 

nther of the writers mentioned above. These are 

Jackson E. Dudlbt, a B.O.L. and a former rector of 

St Thomas's, Heaton Norris. About the end 

of 1870 he published a volume of poems entitled 

•• Nugoe Lyricae." 

Lynch Josbfr P. A., an artist of Macclesfield, who is 

entitled to the fullest credit for having rescued 

the curious and highly interesting paintings 

discovered in Gawsworth Church during the 

restoration in 1851, and which are described in 

his ''Historical and Antiquarian Notes on 

Gawsworth Church," 1879. 

As I have already intimated, it is to be hoped that 

any of your readers possessing works or information 

relating to authors that has not been given will aid 

and add to this object by placing particulars of the 

same on record. Anothbb Bookwobm. 

ItepUes. 

Thb Quaxbbs. 
[1058.] The very interesting article anent the sect 
yclept "The Quakers," under the heading of 



*' Wilmslow Graves," I read with much pleasure ; and 
as I perused it I was forcibly reminded of the village 
of Swarthmoor, near Ulverston. In that village thera 
is an old but neat Quaker meeting-boosea andGeocgs 
Fox was a frequent visitor there in the early hieloiy 
of the Friends. At the above meeting-house there is 
an old copy of what is termed the " Tireacie Bibles'' 
which is an object of much interest to all who vkit 
the place. X cannot say what ia the fact now, bai I 
understand tiiat fonneriy the Bible was chained in 
order to render it safer in the pres en ce of predalmy 
hands. 8.C. 

Unlvckt Oats. 
[1959.] Seeing particulars asked for some time ago 
respecting lucky and unlucky days, I send the follow- 
ing versification of the unlucky ones througtioul the 



Jamuary. 

Of this first month the opening day 
And seventh like a sword will slay. 

jFwnMfy* 
The fourth day bringeth down to death ; 
The third will stop a strong man's breath. 

The first the greedy glutton days ; 

The fourth cuts short the drunkard's days. 

The tenth and the eleventh, too, 
Are ready death's fell work to do. 

The third to slay a poor man hath power ; 
The seventh destroyeth in an hour. 

•/vim. 
The tenth a pallid visage shows : 
No faith nor truth the fifteenth knowB. 

•My* 

The thirteenth is a fatal day ; 
The tenth alike will mortals sky. 

Angwt. 
The first kills strong ones at a blow ; 
The second lays a cohort low. 

The third of the month September, 
And tenth, bring evil to eadi member. 

OcUh», 
The third and tenth, with poisoned breath, 
To man are foes as foul as death. 

The fifth bpars scorpion-sting of deadly pain; 
The third is tinctured with destruction's train. 

Dteemher. 
The seventh's a fatal day to human life ; 
The tenth is with a serpent's venom ripe. 

Stretford. s. if. 
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Saturday, August 8ih, 1885. 



9m (S^tOtht Biars. 

Tm MONTH. AUGUST. xzxi datb. 

1— <%>mmeDoement of the bearing of a petition 
agminst return of Mr 0. G. Legh. After the 
hearing of the evidence it wae discharged... 1848 

8— The Mancheeter and Stockport Bailway 
opened 1875 

3— Appointment of Mr Thomas Hnghee, Q.G., to 
the judgeship of No. 9 County Court Circuit 1882 

4 -Mr W. T. Egerton and Bight Hon. E. J. 
Stanley elected members for the North 
Cheshire diTision without opposition 1847 

6 — Six men suifocated at the Wilmslow gas- 
works 187l 

6— James Garaide and Joeeph Moseley found 
guilty at Cheshire Assises of murdering Mr 
Thomas Ashton, January 6, 1831, by shooting 
him on the evening of that day whilst re- 
turning from the Apethome Mill, Wemeth. 
The murder was committed at the instiga- 
tion of the Spinners' Trades Union, who paid 
£10 to the condemned men for the diabolical 
transaction 18S4 

7— Stockport Town Council decided to establish 
a nree Library 1872 

8— Chester Cathedral re-opened 1876 



HAHOmn AND ExscunoNBRS. 
[1980.] Subjoined is a categorical narrative of 
hangmen and executioners of the past, which may 
prove interesting : — 

1. Bull is The earliest hangman whose name sur- 
vives (ii. 1698). 

2. Jock Sutherland. 

8. Derrick, who cut off the head of Essex in 1801. 

4. Gregory, father and son, mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott (1647). 

5. Gregory Brandon, about 1648. 

6. Richard Brandon, his son, who executed Charles 

I. 

7. Squire Dun, mentioned by Hudibras (pt. iii. c. 2). 



8. Jack Ketch (1678) executed Lord Bussell and 
the Duke of Monnaonth. 

9. Roee, the butcher (1686), but Jack Ketch was 
restored to office the same year. 

10. Edward Dennis (1780) introduced as a character 
in Dickens's <« Bamaby Budge." 

11. Thomas Cheshire, nicknamed ** Old Cheese." 

12. John Galcraf t. 

13. Of foreign executioners, Little John, Capeludie 
(Paris), and the Sansom Brothers. 

Hangmen's wages were 18|d— the fee given to the 
executioner at l^pbum— with l^d for the rope. This 
was the value of a Scotch mark, and therefore points 
to the reign of James, who decreed that "the coin of 
silver called a mark piece shall be current within the 
kingdom at the value of IS^d.*" Whatever the ancient 
fee might be, the present price, says Dr. Brewer (but 
I do not know of what time he speaks), is 14ft 6d, of 
which 78 6d is the fee, 4s 6d for stripping the body, 
and 2s 6d for the use of the sheU. Noblemen wh 
were beheaded were expected to give the executioner 
from £7 to £10 for cutting off their head. 

F. Blatdon. 

A PlLGBnCAOX TO SOMB WbLSH ShBIKBS. 

[1961.] The late Askew Boberts, of Oswestry, re- 
published the well-known work of Sir John Wynn, of 
Owdir, Baronet, with valuable notes from the pen of 
that eminent Welsh antiquary the late Mr William 
Wynne, of Peniarth. I had made many a pilgrimage 
into divers parts of North Wales from time to time, 
seeking for knowledge, but the perusal of this in- 
teresting volume led my feet toUanrwst and Gwydir, 
for it is so much better to walk overWales than '^ to do 
it ** by railway. I had stopped at Corwen for a night, 
and thence found my way across the country to 
Bachymbyd, near Denbigh, and from that old his- 
toric place I proceeded to the Whitechurch, where the 
Salusburies of Ueweni had been buried,for I had occa- 
sion to look at a monument there, to put me fairly 
upon the track I meant to follow on my way west- 
ward. 

It was but a step from the church to Lleweni itself, 
now nothing more than a handsome farmhouse, but 
with some remains of the " palace " where old Thomas 
Salusbury was bom, was married trom, got a family 
about him, by a Done, of Utkinton in Cheshire, 
and from whenco he had been carried to his grave, 
leaving behind him a large family of sons and of 
daughters to mourn h!s loss. The eldest of tbese son s 
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Lad oonUnned his line at Llsweoi ; the aecond son so- 
quirsd LlanrhaiAder by marria^, and foondad a Una 
of his own there ; the third son married the heiress of 
Bachymbyd, and gave to his country Tery eminent 
desoendai)ts to do honour to his name; and the 
youngest son, Robert Salusbury, married 
Owenhwy fer Vaughan, of Plas-Issa, Uanrwst, and got 
an immense estate with her. I intended to yisit the 
old house, Gae Du, Llansannan, where the eminent 
grandson of Hobert had died, in or about the year 
1691, for that was on my way to Llanwrst and Owydir, 
and it was essential to my purpose to see the spot 
ikhere this man'sgrandson, William Salu8bury,had been 
liTing when he translated the New Testament Scrip- 
tures into Welsh in the year 1567. I do not purpose 
to say anything more of bis paternal line, but a friend 
tells me he had descended, on the maternal side, from 
Qryifyth ap Gynan, Prince of Wales, thus : — 

Qbiffith af CoNAN,^BAngharad, daughter ef 
Prince of Wales, died I Owen ap Edwin, Lord of 
1187. I Kngledeld. 

OwbnOwynkdd, PrincSBaChristian, daughter of 
of Wales, died 1109. I Gronew ap Owen ap £d- 
I win, Lord of Engleiield. 

I 



KODBBICKr 

Anglesey. 



Lord of^-Affnes, daughter of Lord 
Rhys ap QriiBth. 



Thomas ap RoDBBiCK.«Margaret, daughter of 

~ rUt. 



r 



I Einion ap Seisyl 



Gabadoc ap THOMA8.«ETa, daughter of Gonan 



r 



I ap Griffitl 



Gbifpith ap Gabadoc =Lew1ii, daughter of 
I Llowarcb. 

Daaid ap GBiFFiTH^B»Eva, daughter and heiress 
I of Griffith Vaughan. 

Howell ap DAviD.=Myfanwy, daughter of 

I Ivanap Howell. 

David ap HowBLL.=Gwenllian, daughter of 

I Ivan ap Griffith. 

BoBiN Vaugham, AP=»ADghared, daughter (f 
David. | Rhys ap Griffith. 

Catherine, only daugh =Bhys ap Einion Vaughan. 
ter of Robin Vaughan. 



GwENUWYi<AB» daugh-«=Robert Salusbury, o^ 
tcr of Hbys Vaughan. I Lleweni. 



Hobert and Gwenhwyfer Salusbury had a 
Ffonlk Salusbniy, and by his wife, Sibyl Puleeton, be 
had William Salusbury, who was their second son ; he 
was educated at Oxford, and afterwards in London, 
at the G hanoery division of the Law Gourts, it being 
his intention to become a barrister and to follow the 
legal profession. According to Anthony Wood, he 
was a most learned man, and from other souzoes we 
leam that upon his marriage to Oatherine Piya, of 
Plas JoUyn, he aoquired.Gae Du,Llan8annan with her 
settled there, and devoted his whole time to further 
the reformation in religion, and to write and publish 
books iu the Welsh language, for the use of his 
countrymen. He was a devoted Welabman — his 
anoeetors on the patc-mal side had been so for many 
generations — and the lines in which he had proceeded 
from Griffith ap Conan were, of course, of the Welsb« 
most Welshy. 

Gonan, according to Mr Warrington, was the only 
son of lago, thenignfng king of North Wales, whe 
was slam in 1087, by Gruf^^dd, son of Uy welyn ap 
8cisy lit, and he had accordingly to fly to Irelasd for 
safrty, on the death of his father. TLere he manied 
a daughter of the King of Dublin, and their son, 
Gruffyddap Gonan, invaded Anglesey in 1075, gained 
a footing there, and four years later he defeated 
Trahamandslewhim at Carno, and so gained back 
the sovereignity of his country. He died in 1137. and 
his line— for my purpnee— then continued as shown 
above. Gonan, as most readers know, was a great 
adept in music ; he and his successors countenanced 
and sheltered the Welsh bards and minstr^ ; and 
some four hundrrd years later here is another of their 
kindred, who became the father of the printed literaturs 
of his country, for until he had done so there waa not 
a printed book in the vernacular. Llansannan is as 
wild a Fpot as I have beheld in any part of Wales, far 
away in the interior ef Denbighshire, surrounded by 
mountains, with a sweet stream flowing tliiough it 
on its way to join the £lwy and the Clwyd before they 
join their forces on their coiu^e to the sea. It is a 
long and tiresome walk tlience to Llanrwst, but the 
traveller who takes it can Ijavehis fill of snlitude^ 
health-giving air, and abundance of satisfaction 
for the body once he readies, as I did, the comfortable 
hostelry of the eagles at Llanrwst itself. 

1 looked in, upon the remains of Plas-Issa, where 
William Salisbury was born, took a peep at the church 
where the Salisburys and the Wynnes had worahipped 
aforetime, and then passing over Inigo Jones's cele. 
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bnted bridge nctoBB the Conway, I soon reached 
Owydir, where old Sir John Wynne had ruled for ao 
many years as the lord of a great inheritance. Qwirdur, 
the first house in Wales, they say, in which glass was 
pat into the windows ; Gwaed-dir, the piece where 
much blood had been spilt in the days when the old 
chiefs fought for the mastery; Gwyrdd-dir, the lands of 
the Wynnes, or as it is best known Qwydir, the 
house where Sir John Wynne dwelt. When writing of 
Biiys apEinion Vaughan, he says :— **HaviDg had warn- 
ing that Heublas should be redeemed, he hasted to 
build Brynsyllty before that Michaelmas appointed. 
I haye seen an old man in my time called Ivan ap 
David Vaughan, at least of ninety years old. This man's 
mother served Rhys ap Einion Vaughan at the time, 
and she was wunt to reporte the come fayling them 
to build the house, they reaped the come that grew 
in the raine to serve that time, as the come in the 
ridge was not readie." was his own ancestor Ivan 
ap Robert ap Meredith who had intended to redeem 
Henblas and its lands, but he did not do so, and thus 
Henblas and Brynsyllty were saved from some of the 
dire calamities which befell other properties in the 
Vale of Conway, when Lord Herbert visited that part 
of Wales. That is a curious incident to mention the 
saving of Henblas and Brynsyllty, and it is odd that 
Sir John Wynne did not remark that Vaugban's 
well-known kinship to Lord Herbert might have had 
something to do with it. Blood was thicker than water, 
even then, and Henblas was saved to the profit even- 
tually of John ap Meredith, who did redeem it, and 
Rhys ap Einion was then known as of Brynsyllty 
only as of his own right, and of Plas-Issa in right of 
his wife. Taking up Sir John's remarkable book, and 
walking over the country he so ably describes, with it 
in his hand, what a flood of light is given to the 
traveller as he looks upon the old state of things there 
and compares the past with the new as seen by his 
own eyes. A mere ''guide'* is good enough in its way, 
but in this book we have a perfect history of men, 
things, and places as they were recorded by the writeri 
and the result to me was delightful indeed, for I then 
understood better than I had done aforetime many 
things I had read of elsewhere. Having seen all my 
heart had been set upon in the neighbourhood of 
Qwydir, I walked on to Bettws-y-Coed, and thence to 
Penrhiw, for I wanted to have a look at the spot, where 
the Englishman hardly ever dared to venture after 
Henry Tudor had gained the fight at Bosworth ; and 
then I marched away to— 



DoLWTD-DSLAir Casstlb, the old stronghold where 
Uywelyn the Oreat was born, and thence to the Manor 
House, where that incomparable man, William Moigan, 
afterwards bishop of Llandalf and of St. Asaph, had 
been born. He had descended from Nefypd Hardd, a 
celebrated Cambrian chief, and founder of one of the 
noble tribes of North Wales ; was educated at St^ 
John's College, Cambridge; served his day and 
generation well in the church, and in 1688 he gave to 
his countrymen the entire Bible in their own language* 
Sir John Wynne and he were friends until the bishop 
refused to grant a lease of some church lands at 
Llanrwst to the baronet, who thereupon abused him 
soundly in his usual amusing style. Ebkving rested 
my wearied limbs at a friend's house in the vicinity, 
he kindly drove me over to Biaentwrog, whore I pro- 
posed to visit the spot of Edmund Prys's labours. He 
was bora in 1541 at Gerddi Blyog, MerionthshirOi 
educated at St. John^ College, Cambridge, and in 1578 
was made rector ot Ffestinisg. His friend Bishop 
William Morgan appointed him a canon of St. Asaph 
in 1602, and in 1621 his Welsh version of the Psalms in 
metre was first printed. He was a great poet and a 
promoter of Cambrian literature. His life was one of 
devotion to the reformed religion, and when he died 
in 1684, and was buried at Maentwrog, a nation wept 
for him. I left those beautiful spots with regret, but 
as I had yet to visit another shrine before my pil- 
grioaage was ended, I returued to Denbigh across the 
hills to see the place where William Myddleton was 
born. He was the third son of Richard Myddleton, of 
CiKUeh-hill, and elder brother to the celebrated Sir 
Hugh Myddleton, Bart. He received his education at 
Oxford, and afterwards served in the navy, having 
command of a ship, which was sent in 1581 to the 
Azores to intercept the Spanish galleons. Being a 
poet, he wrote a book on *< Barddoniarth," which was 
published in 1593; but his chief work was an elegant 
version of the Psalms in Welsh metre, which was pub- 
lished by his son-in law, Thomas Salisbury, in 1603. 
That work he had written when at sea, a ad it is pro- 
bably best known to the common reader through the 
edition of 1827, edited by the Rev. Walter Davies 
These men—William Salesbury, John Wynn •, William 
Morgan, Edmund Prys,and William Myddleton — were 
amongst the earliest benefactord of Welsh literature. 
Their descendants intermarred more than onoe,and by 
a singular pieca oC good fortune the flood of all of 
them, except that of Sir John W>nne, have met in the 
present generation in the person of a gentleman who 
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do«i honour to it. The late Sir Watkin Wynof 
•*the Prince in Walee," claimed a lineal descent 
through old Six John Wynne, to Owen Owynedd, who 
died in 1189. Thus he was as ■* princely " in his blood 
as the Prince of Wales himself, but he was princely in 
his gifts to all who were in need, princely in his 
patriotism as a Welshman, and as genial and warm- 
hearted a friend as could be met wiih among the sons 
of men. I hope his mantle may fit the young baronet . 
who has just succeeded his unde in his honours and 
estate, and that he may live, as the late Sir Watkin 
did, in the lore and affections of his countrymen, so 
that he, too, may become a " Prince in Walee " and a 
true inheritor of all the virtues of old Sir John Wynne, 
of Gwydir, without any of his faults. 

A Wblsh Pilobim. 

POWNALL Fn, WiLMSLOW PABISH. 

Old Parish Chbst. 
II. 
[1962.] These pages will be dry and uninteresting if 
we only regard them as a collection of names and 
figures; but if we look under these, and try to dis- 
cover what the state of the people was at the time 
they were compiled, then our matter will be of use to 
us. History books in general chronicle only tlie doings 
of warriors and statesmen, while the life of the com- 
mon people is neglected ; even our local and county 
histories only notice the people who lived at such 
places as Pownall, Hawthorn, and Uie Oak— the Pow- 
nalls, the Ly thams, the Newtons, or the Corbishleys— 
while the farmers and labourers of the past are 
dropped into oblision. Our work to be of use must 
be viewed in connection with our national and county 
history. We must remember that our old book com- 
mences when William III. of Orange was king— that in 
this article we are now writing we are dealing with the 
early years of the reign of Queen Anne — that Marl- 
borough was only beginning his brilliant career — that 
Newton was living, and that Johnson bad not yet 
been *' touched " by the august queen for " the evil ** 
— tLat Wesley and Whitfield had not jet appeared — 
that England and Scotland were not yet united— that 
our grand inheritance, the National Debt, was only in 
|ts inception — tiiat Morley meeting-house and Dcnn 
Kow Oliapel were new, Dissent having only recently 
been tolerated, and that the Hawthorn and Fulshaw 
Uall were garish new structures. It is in these days, 
long anterior to " wliea George the Tl ird was king" — 
for the house of Hanover was not yet on the throne of 



iCfigiiMtii — that we are peeping into the old town's 
meetings of Pownall Fee, in order to see what is being 
done and who is doing it. 

Then, again, we must not be misled by the appwent 
insignificance of the transactions. We must remember 
that at this time, the early part of the last ceatory, 
there were only a very few mansion houses, a few 
farmhouses, and a sprinkling of labourers' cottages 
here and there on the rural landscape. By looking 
around we may see which they were for the most 
part, though doubtless some have been removed. In 
Styal there was no cotton mill and no Nordiffe HaU— 
no Oak Oottages — only the old grange called the Oak, 
and a few cottages about Farm Fold, Shaw'e Fold, 
Lode Hill. Toad-lane, and Hauksharte Green. Styall 
Green was open, and upon it stood the old cross and 
the village stocks. There was no weir and no pool, the 
BoUin winding its silvery way through the woods of 
Disley Kirk, by Ovexsley Ford and Castle Hill to 
Pigley Stair and the Ashley Meadows. There appears 
to have been a Morley Bridge, which doubtless 
spanned the Bollin at the foot ef Morley-brow, which 
yet retains its name, and for the fixing of this bridge 
the townspeople rated themselves. It would not then 
be called Quarry Bank Bridge, for Quarrell Bonk was 
where Mr Priestner lives, while the site of the first 
cotton mill was called Quarrell Hole. [See Earwaker's 
*' East Cheshire."] As we said before, it was called 
Morley Bridge, tlie Morley -brow near t' e old quarry 
on the Morley side, and leading to the bridge, having 
retained its name to this day. It is likely that at this 
time some of the caves in the valley were inhabited 
by human beings ; for we know that later than this 
time by many years one Murrall lived in one of these 
caves, and probably he was the last of a race who had 
lived from time immemorial. 

There were but few houses in Morley and Fulshaw. 
Lindow was an open moor or bog from Nan's Moss to 
Warferd, and from FuUhaw Cross to the graveyard in 
Mobberley, witli not a house or enclosure upon it The 
turnpike road tlirough Wilmslow was not cut, and the 
old timbered structures, which in a few places were 
being replaced by brick buildings, were few and far 
between. 

Thtn, again, if we remember the difference in the 
value of money and the price of labour and land, wa 
shall not deem the sums collected and disbursed by 
our forefathers so triflii g when compared with tlie 
expenditure jf moJern times. All tliese things, acd 
many otlers which wc noeJ nrts'.ig'rcst to the student 
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of history, but of which the common reader may well 
be reminded, it will be necessary to take into account 
in order to make our work worth the labour it costs, 
and to make the reading of these old documents and 
books of interest and the information they contain of 
▼alue. 

June ye 15 : 1701. 
Memd. Rich. Stockton and 

Thomas Cash served and accounted 

for their gathering and pay- 
ing the great ley and there 

only remains in their hands for this 

and preceding years— In Richard's 

hands 

And in the hands of Thomas yu 

sume of 

In all 18 7 2 

Pownall Fee gathered 130 16 7 

Fulshaw 21 16 1 



£ s. 


d. 


f. 


7 


2 





11 


5 


2 



In all 152 12 8 

We hero soo clearly that Fu'.ihaw rato or 1l.> & were 
collect oil witli ytyjil and Morlfy ; allLou^'li from wLut 
comes after it appears that Ful.-^ha wa^ a pl.*ce uit-iu- 
taining its own poor. 

Memd. Handle ArnT-troni,' st-rvcdas 
colectr. for his estate in M- 'rlty fur the 
year i70i and never yetL accounted, . 
and wee know there is in his haiid.^ ... 06 

The which was paid to James 
Mather for the use of liie town. 
Memorand. June the 15: 170k 

Joseph Copock and John Hiruson 
then accounted and there remained in 

their hands the sum of 12 9 

The which they have paid this day 
into the hands of the succeeding 
overseers. 

January the first, 1704. 
It must be observed here that this was before the 
Style and calender was altered, and that the year ended 
in March, therefore the January following June 15, 
1704, would also be in tlie same year — viz., 1704. 
Robert Grantham, constable for 
Hugh Borgies, made his accounts and 
there remained in his hands the sume 

of 

John Bancroft, constable, then made 
his accounts and he was out of parse 



3 5 



4 
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Robert Grantham then paid the 
aforesaid sume to James Mather new 
constable. 
Memorand. May 31st, 1705. 

John Royle and Joseph Holt then 
accounted and there remain* th in 
hands of John Royle the sum of 1 14 1 2 

Out of which the said John is 
desired to pay to Joseph Holt what 
he is out of purse being the sum of... 12 2 

And the remaicider mtiO the hands ot 
the succeodiiiij )versuera of tho poore 
it being jusi 12 1 

Memi)rand. June 14, 1705. John 
Royle hath paid tho aforesaid sums as 
he was requested: viz. to Joseph Holt 12 2 

To the succeeding overseer Jolm 
KelsiU 12 1 

Memorand. May the 8, 1706. 
That the same day Rich. Stockton and 
Thomas Cash collectres of th«* land 
tax matioup tiieir accounts and th> le 
reuiaiiud in their hauv's the sum of ... 7 4 3 

Tiiewiiich was pd. attne saujo timo 
to tile o\ersuLrs uf tlio pooro Jno. 
Eels.ill oulil and Josen-ii Bar^s new 
ovt^ts,'A'i.s 7 4 2 

M iv iiir I'i, 17(K), J(»hn Kelsalland 
Ji>ii iLiiua ffyiiuoy made rlicir accounts 
and there roiiiaiuei.i in Joiin Kel.^ ill's 
haud.-> noLiiin<f 

And in JouacUanlfyiHie>'ahaiiii.-,the 
sum of 3 5 

VVliich he ia to pay to the new 
overs.;ers Niiliian Picrsuu and Joseph 
Bur, es 

November, the 4Th day, 1706. 
Jonathan tfmney cimo and pd. to 

MargretBorgiesthe sum of 2 15 

being part of the aforesaid sum. 

November 18, 1700. Memorand. 
That Jonathan ffinie then paid tho re- 
maining parte of the money in his 
bands being the which was lent the 
same time to John Woyatt by Rich. 
Stockton. 

January, the 80th day, 1706. John 
Thorneycrof t and John Royland con- 
stables made their accounts, and John 
Roylands out of purse 10 
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In John Thorneycroft's bands 
nothing 

John Roylands bath received the 
above on shilling 10 

March the 19th, 1706-7. The con- 
stables then accounted for the year, 
and there remained in the hands of 
Edward Baly the sum of 17 11 

And James Mather is out of purse ... 1 4 10 5 

March ye 19, 1706-7. Memorand. 
Then James Mather and Edward Baly, 
constables, then accounted, and there 
remaineth in the Lands of Edward 
Baly the sum of 1111 

And James Mather is out of purse 
the sum of 18 10 8 

In this account James Mather 
answeretb that 58 9d received by him 
of Handle Armstrong. 

Memorand. May 17, 1707. The 
overseers of the poor for the last year 
then accounted, and there remaineth 
nothing in their hands, Nathan Pierson 
being out of purse 5s Id, Joseph 
Burges nothing. 

Thomas Gash and John Roylands 
made their accounts for 1706, for the 
land tax, and they gathered the sum 
of 133 18 6 

And they paid the sume of 182 10 10 



And there remains in Thomas CooVb 
hands the sum of 1 10 2 

And there remains in John Royland's 
hands 9 

And they both have paid the afore- 
said sums to the town's accounts. 

Mem. June ye 12, 1706. Thomas 
Cash and John Taylor made their 
accounts to the town for the land 
taxes for the year 1707, and John 
Taylor out of purse two and three- 
pence 2 8 

Men. June ye 12th, 1706. James Kelsall and 
Thomas Heald, overseers. 

The overseer of the poor of Pownall Fee aforesaid 
accounted for the last year, and they had in their 
hands the sum of four shillings and threepence, 
which Hugh Pownall is to receive to'rd the sum 



fifteen shilling sixpence which is owing to him oo 
the town's ace »unt.. 

The afores'd sum of 49 3d the sd. Hugh hath re- 
ceived, and likewise hath pd. himself, being the 
overseer of the poor for 1708. The remaining sum, 
which is lis 8d, which is in full for all the aforesd. 
sume. 

May the 12th, 1706. Joseph Hoult 
and Isaac Roylands, connstables for 
the year 1706, made their acounts,and 
Joseph Hoult is out of purse the sume 
of 18 2 

And there is in Isaac Royland's 
bands nothing 

And the said Joseph Holt is paid by 
Hugh Pownall, overseer of the poor. 

Memdm. June the 23rd, 1700. 

Then Hugh Pownall aad Thomas 
Cash, being overseers of the poor for 
the last year, made up their accounts, 
and Tho. Cash appeared to be out of 
pockett 00 12 11 2 

And Hugh Pownall to be in purse 01 04 8 S 

The which the sd. Hugh is to pay as 
foUoweth : — 

To Thorn. Cash 00 12 11 2 

To Bartholomewe Taylor, towards 
discharging the distress of goods con- 
cerning ye windows 00 11 9 1 

ffebruary the Srd, 1706-9. John 
flaulkner, for L^t.Tioma and Peter Bur- 
gess, constables for the year 1708, 
made theire accounts, and John 
ffaulkner is out of purse the sume of 00 05 05 1 

And Peter Burgess is out of purse 
the sume of 00 04 06 

And the said John ffaulkner is pd. 
byHugh Pownall, overseer of ye poor, 
and the said Peter Burges is paid the^ 
aforesaid sum by ye overseers. 

Mem. June ye 23rd, 1709. Thomas 
Cash and James Whittakers made 
their accounts for the town for the 
Land Tax for the year 1706, and 
Thomas Gash had in his hands 6 9 

And James Whittakers is out of 
pockett the sume 8 2 2 

And Thomas Cash hath pd. thesd. 
J. Whittakers the above of Ss 2d 2q., 
and the above John Taylor ye sume 
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of 2b Sd, 80 there remains in his hands 

the Bume of .....i 18 2 1 

The which we aUow him towards 

what hee was out of purse concerning 

his office of the overseer of the high- 
way for the year 1708, bein^ the sum 

of 17 2 

The remainder being the sum of ... 8 6 
Hee is allowed to have from Jo. 

Worthington, the present overseer of 

the highway. 
The above-said sum of Ss 6d is to 

be paid to Thomas Cash 3 6 

William Noabubt. 
Chsshibb Wbttbbs. 

[1963.] There are, and there have been, many ez- 
ceUent writers, of whom we know very little, and still 
less of their works. In some instances these people 
are busy men of the world, » ngaged in commercial 
pursuits, and are only able to attend to literature as a 
pastime. But now and again we come across some 
little printed work or other, which shows that, how- 
ever deeply involved in the race for wealth the authors 
of such works may be, you can detect a vein in their 
writiDgs which would seem to point to some connec- 
tion with literary characters that has given them a 
turn for study. I was particularly struck with this on 
reading some " Obsoivations," which a very well- 
known commercial man had printed some years ago, 
and as he was a Cheshire man by birth, and a descen- 
dant of the finished scholar, the Rev. Philip Henry, 
M.A., I tried to find out for myself how he derived 
from that family. I allude to the late Mr Robert Hyde 
Greg, who was chosen M.P. for Manchester in the year 
1840. 

Mr Henry had by his wife Katharine Matthews, of 
Broad Oakes, a second daughter — 

Eateahinb Hbnry, who married John Tyleton, 
M.D., ot Chester; their son, John Tyleton, married 
Elizabeth CoUey, and they had a daughter — 

Elizabbth Ttlbton, who married Adam Lightbody, 
of Liverpool ; and their youngest child, Hannah Light- 
body (a remarkable woman), mnrried, in 1789, Samuel 
Oreg, of Manchester ; whose second son was— 

Robert Hydb Obbo, the ventleman already alluded 
to. He was born at. Quarry Bank, Cheshire, in 1795 ; 
in 1824 he married Mary Philips, of the Paik, near 
Manchester, and in 1875 he died in his eightieth year. 

Let someone supplement that with an account of 

what he wrote and printed. Hin youngest brother, 

William Rathbnne Greg, was an accomp1i8>ied author, 

and in 1835 he marrifHl Lucy, daughter of William 

Henry, M.i)., of Manchester, and he too was, I believe, 



a Cheshire man by birth. There was another brother* 
Samuel Greg, whose " Lay Sermons and Addresses " 
were collected into a volume, but he was bom at Man- 
chester, and does not therefore come within the lines I 
have adopted for my own guidance in noting th« 
writers of our own county. A Bookwobm, 

Babbaba Hotlamb, Quakbbbbs. 

[1964.] Tour valuable correspondent, the author of 
** Wilmslow Graves," in his interesting acceunt of the 
sect named the Quakers, showed a very good know- 
ledge of many of its worthy members. I should be 
pleased to find that he knew William Hoyland, a re- 
tired sharebroker, who was nearly connected with the 
writer. He spent the last years of his life at Rose 
Hill, Alderley. His mother, Mrs Barbara Hoyland, 
was sister to Daniel Wheeler, who was a great 
favourite of a former Czar of Russia, grandfather of 
the present Emperor, and lived for years in Russia. 
Mrs B. Hoyland was a very remarkable woman. A 
resident of London, and brought up in the Church of 
England, she came in her youth to pay a visit to 
friends in the north of England, accompanying her 
mother. An accidental meeting with Mr Hoyland, 
wbe was a strict member of the Society of Friends, 
led to an attachment between Miss Wheeler and that 
gentleman, resulting in marriage. Mr Hoyland lost 
the favour of all his good but strict Friends, and found 
himself under a cloud, as he had seriously transgressed 
their rules by uniting himself with a memt)er of 
another denomination. Having got to know that her 
huFband was in some trouble in consequence of having 
married her, the young wife thought she would like 
to witness the service and see how her husband was 
situated amengst them. She went to one of the 
meetings. A member prayed earnestly for her hus- 
band, whom he described as a brother who had erred, 
kc. The stranger, sitting there in her gay attire, as 
they doubtless called it, heard all. Her heart was 
touched ; her tears fell ; and she decid* d on joining 
the Society of Friends, and thus save her husband all 
further reproach. She did so, and afterwards became 
remarkable for the holiness of her life and for h^-r 
gifts as a preacher. I had a very fine portrait of Mrs 
Boyland taken when she was an old lady, wearing the 
useful ch&telaine of those days, with her glasses and 
Bibl ' beside her. It seems sad that this honourable 
and good section of the Christian church Fhould not 
be as earnestly kept up now as it had been by all 
accounts in the last and early part of this century. 

Didsbury. A. E S 
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Yin MONTH. 



AUGUST. 



XXXI DAYSk 



9 — Presentation of an address to Mr Samuel 
Christy, of Stockport, by bis workpeople, 
congratulating him on iiis election as M.P. 
for the borough of N* wciistle-under-Lyme ...1847 
10 — Salvation Army riots in Stockport. Throats 
to destroy the Roman Catholic church. Bitter 

feeling between the English and Irish 1882 

11 — Serious disturbances arose in Manchester, 
Hyde, Stnly bridge, and Stockport. At mid- 
day several thousands entered Stockport anfii 
turned out the men, women, and childi en who 
were at work in the mills. Th« riot act was 
read, and the military were assembled in the 
Market-place. Public meetings were held 
daily to agitate for an advance of wages, and 
the uproar continued until September 1, when 
the Stockport operatives began to return to 
their work, but it w^ several weeks before 
the whole of the mills were in full operation 
12— Royal banquet in Brussels to Lord Clarendon.1869 
13— Presentation to the Rev. G. F. Coombes at St. 
Paul's, Portwood, prior to hia leaving to fulfil 

bis appointment in Winnipeg Cathedral 1883 

14— Gheadle Annual Flower Show fir&t h. Id on this 

and following days 1868 

15 — James Kelly, an Irishman, aged 23, murdered 
his sweetheart, Eliza Faulkner, aged 21, at 
Stockport. Ue met her on the way to work 
at Alderman OrrelPs mill, and while talking 
to her he put his arm round her neck and cut 
bar throat in a most dreadful manner 1848 



Notes of a Toub in Nobth Walbs. 
[1985.] I have been sorting a collection of old 
•nd modem MS. relating to Wales and the border 
oounties, and in doing so 1 put on one side an account 
of a Welsh tour made in the year 1825, which I have 
not seen in print, but which I think is worth 
pr oBo rving. The stages btween London amd 



South Wales, and through the sovthem parts of the 
Principality, I omit, and commence this note at 
CIachynlleth, the first halting place in North WaleB, 
and to which the writer had ridden from Havo<1, in 
Cardiganshire. He says : — 

This last is the finest and most interesting ride we 
have had on the present tour. The weather (August) 
was become serene again, the evening air soft and 
balmy, and every itifiuence auspicious, except that 
night stole upon us before we could quite complete 
the stage. More delicious bursts of landscapes I never 
beheld, and more sweet and nappy arrangements of 
all the materials of nature cannot be conceived. If 
the terribly sublime were not included, the deficiency 
was compensated for by exquisite picturesquenessaod 
perfect harmoniousness, and it was impossible not to 
repine when evening was overtaking night, and we 
could only retain the imagination in activity by the 
lights of the distant cottages, the murmuring of the 
streams, and the sough of tlie wind in the branches 
of the trees, as we passed through some considerable 
plantations. 

We were welcomed at the inn with the pleasant 
sounds of the Welsh harp, and after enjoying our 
evening meal I was constrained to admit that, the day 
we had spent between Havod and Machynlleth was 
one of the happiest I had ever spent. I pould but ai^h 
when the clock warned n^e it was midnight, and that 
the day was over. 

The civil and intelligent landlord of the Eagles Inn 
att- nded me next morning in my search for the house 
where Owen Glendower is said to have held his Parlia- 
ment at Machynlleth. He took me to a small cotta|^, 
with a sort of outhouse adjoining it, which he said waa 
the place fixed upon by tradition as the place where 
the sittings were held. The buildings certainly ez* 
hibited indi&itions of great antiquity, but of couiM 
there were no facts at our disposal to guide us to m 
certainty in determining how far tradition could be 
accepted as true history in this instance. In another 
part of t lie town, not far from the inn, he showed ma 
another small house, where Oliver Cromwell was said 
to have quartered some of his troops, and in which be 
had himself lodged. The town is surrounded by 
. mountains, in some of which slate quarries are b«n|f 
worked. 1 did not examine them, but rode off by a 
rocky and very hilly road to Talyllyn, situated some 

three miles away from the miin road to Dol(^eUey. 
This spot is at thr foot of Cader Idris, and on the brink 
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of a lake, which was very pretty to look upon, though 
shut in by lofty alpine ridges of a desolate character, 
recommending itself to us, however, by its sequestered 
and silent air. The lake Is clear, but shallow ; it 
abounds in trout, some of which were taken and pre- 
pared for our dinner at a clean little unpretending 
cottage inn, where, on this fare, and some excellent 
bacon and eggs, washed down with Welsh ale, we 
made a most comfortable repast. 

We ascended to the proper skirts of the huge Cader 
Idris, but as the top was obscured in the clouds, and 
rain began to fall, we relinquished our intention of 
climbing to the summit, for we were told we should 
see nothing that day it we did so. The brow of the 
mountain seemed to frown down upon us as we rode 
along the base of it ; all the country around u& usitumed a 
dreary and desolate aspect ; and pr. sently we reached 
the dismal and rocky pass.which we had to go threugh 
on our way to Dolgelley. But when we had got to the 
end 4 f it, the entire scene underwent a great and sud- 
den cliange, for the old town lay down at our feet, and 
its environs were cheerful looking and fine altogether. 
It was six o'cljck before we reached Dolgelley, and 
putting up at the Golden Lion — a dirty and disagree- 
able pUi'e enough — we remained there for the night. 
The inside of the house was not more inviting to us 
than the exterior, and although it was damp and rainy 
we decided to wander about the town (?) to see the 
objects of interest which were to be met with. I be 
new ^hire Hall was the principal one, and certainly it 
is the most extraordinary piece of architectural affec- 
tation I had ever looked upon. It stands near the 
bridge, and this last does act tis a foil to the farmer. 
The river is wide at that spot and was running full 
and rapidly when wo looked upon it ; and the hills, 
woods, meudows, and water, together, made up a very 
beautiful picturi*, and we soon forgot all about the 
ugly Shire Hall and the dirty Golden Lion Inn. 

Doii^elley itself is made up of poor dirty cot tages,most]y 
thrown inio higgledy piggledy arrangement, and as the 
streets were but so many crooked lanes, devoid of 
beauty or of comfort for feet or eyes, w very gladly 
took to the saddle next morning — wet though it was 
— on our way to the hills, where wo hoped to meet 
with better luck. The road we liad to follow led to 
Tan-y Bwlch, and certainly upon a fine day it must be 
very enchanting for some three miles beyond Dol- 
gellfV. As it happened, the weather prevented us 
from going to the waterfallii, except one that ky not 
lar distant from the road. To do this we had to walk 



for about half a mile over a rocky, irregular path, and 
very slippery. The foliage of the trees around U0 
looked lovely; the mist prevented us seeing the dis- 
tant mountains, and our guide could explain nothing 
to us, for he did not understand our Saxon language, 
nor we his uncouth and unintelligible lingo, but which 
we supposed must be Welsh. The fall, however, was 
extremely fine, and owing to the heavy rains it dashed 
itself from rock to rock with a loud roar, throwing up 
clouds of white spray, which spread itself among the 
woovls, and lit up the romantic scene. 

After a while we reached the high table lands, and al- 
though the path itself wliich we had to follow looked 
loiig ani dreary, its distant surroundings were as 
di Verbified as they were beautiful. In some places the 
outl»)ok was grand in the extreme, and when the sun 
burst out the fragments of porphyry, of quartz, and 
of grit lying on the route shone like stars, and gave 
the whole aspect of things a glorious colouring. The 
wind blow high, the air was frsh and invigorating, 
and as for the showers, when they fell, they came 
down in a deluge of water. At last we reached the 
eud of our ride, just above Festiniog, and then we 
beiield t' e well known vale, which has filled the hearta 
of thousands \»ith a wild delight. It lay at our feet, 
Btreicliing.far away, and the dales upon the sides of 
the hills, tiie woods surrounding them, the beautiful 
stream wliich flowed along the bottom, the cottages 
that lay dotted about, the far distant mountains, and 
a petp at the t>ea, conspired to make up the picture 
whicii Lord Lyttieton so loved to dwell upon, and we 
were c<».. strained to say that he h>.d not told one half 
of the story which could have been written about it. 
Thus came we at length to our resting-place, the — 

ran-y<Bwlch Inn, a sweet home in every way, for it 
has the look of a private mansion, and is placed at a 
point on the main road where the traveller can behold 
superb woods, lofty acclivities, the running stream, 
and acrossa long stretch of the valley right down to the 

Mr Oakley is the owner of Tan-y-Bwlch Inn ; his 
t>eautiful mansion is just above it ; he cannot fail to 
enjoy the results of his own taste, in selecting so lovely 
a spot for his home, and none the less so t)ecause he 
has been so thoughtful as to provide an excellent 
temporary home for travellers, who may come to visit 
this enchanting spot. It is a comfortable resting place 
for the weary traveller, who is also well cared for by 
mine host ; and so far aa pleasure trips are concerned, 
he can have them to his heart's content, on foot, on 
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horseback, or in carriages ; for the vales and mountains 
are close lo liim, and the renowned Harlech Castle at no 
great distance. The botanist can meet with some rare 
plants in the surrounding woods, and the angler need 
not despair of finding fish if he cares to look for them. 
To the invalid, I need recommend no better resting 
place, for Mr Oakley will allow him to visit his charm- 
ing grounds ; and once there, the fresh air will fill his 
lungs, and his eyes can find endless occupation. We 
left the spot with regret, but necessity drew us to the 
road, on our way to Beddgelert. This stage was as 
wild and romantic as the heart could wish for. When 
we had ridden a short distance, we beheld Harlecb Castle 
in all its ruined glory, sitting above the s.a, upon a bold 
and precipitous rock, with miles of flat sands be- 
neath it, and an ooeau of water beyond them ; and as 
we proceeded, a succession of landscapes broke upon 
our view, growing more and more alpine ; then came 
a crowd of mountains arranged into groups, so that 
there was naught else to be seen for a time; suddenly 
we made a descent into the valley, where verdant delis, 
beautiful rivulets, and rustic cottages met us on every 
side, and then we seemed to have been shut in entirely 
by a circle of mountain heights, until we came with a 
sudden turn upon the old Aberglaslyn Bridge, and 
right into the celebrated " Pass" of the name, where 
the rapid stream dashed at our side, over huge masses of 
rock, at the foot of the cragi^y sides of Uie great 
ridges of highlands, dividing Merioneth from Car- 
narvonshire. To try and describe this stage upon our 
journey would be useless ; it must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, and the more slowly it is traversed, the gi eater 
are its wonders and delighu. When we reached 
fieddgelert itself we were quite ready to take up our 
abode in the comfortable inn, which the great squire 
of the neighbourhood had provided for common use. 
We walked to the spot where •• Gelert " was buried ; 
to the sombre churcbyard to look at the old tomb- 
stones which covered the dust of the villagers, who 
nearly all seemed to have attained great years before 
they died. Of course the •< records" are in Welsh, 
but I noticed one gravest* ne, on which was cut— 
Tkioogb on thj tftmb, oar t«an maat flov, 
Tw-ig Uif flret oMe that we sli«alcl know 
Him, who hath vi^M aw^ tby woe - Mj ^Iother. 
The church itself is a very antique structure ; within 
it are some original Gothic arches and a curiously carved 
screen of a very remote ag . Divine service is always 
performed there in Welsh, for the Saxons are supposed 
to need no spiritual help, as they carry their ** god " 
bout with them In their pockets, and ever worship 



him, world without end. I crossed a very pictur- 
esque bridge on my way back to the inn, but aU these 
« made things"— bridges, churches, inns— ar« hardly 
deserving of a thought, when hills, dales, rivers, and 
mounUins, proclaim so loudly of Him who created 
them all for the goed and the pleasure of man. 

Next morning we started on our way. along a very 
bleak and somewhat hard road in the direction of Car- 
narvon. On our right stood Snowdon, in all its 
glory, proud, defiant, and towering over all its com- 
panions, as if they were mere servants at its feet. The 
easiest way to reach the summit is from the road wo 
were traversing, but the shortest route, I am told, is 
through Uanberis. The day was a glorious one, and 
we could see some people on the heighu of JEryri, as 
the Welsh call thU king of mountains, looking like so 
many specs in the heavens. To look up it was a treat • 
what would it not be to look down from its summit? We 
could not stay to take in our fiU of it, for we had to 
push on our journey, a long stretch of roadway with 
great sameness, no variety of hues, no rich foliage 
nothing picturesque to behold.nor were there any fao^ 
tastic outlines to be seen upon the mountain slopes. We 
came to a small village called Bettws, and here we saw 
a beautiful rivulet and a charming cascade, and when 
we shorUy afterwards reached the top of the ridge» 
the towers of Carnarvon C*istle burst upon us, with 
the flats of Anglesea as a background lo it. 

The day upon which we did this stage was on a 
Sunday, and after passhig Bettws, we came to Uan- 
beblig Church, where we were told there would be an 
Knglish service. We sent our horses on to the town, 
and entering the churchyard we watched the people 
as they came to service. The road w«s crowded with 
men, women, and children, most of these on foot, of 
course ; many came on horseback, many more in smaU 
carts and gigs, others in carriages. The commonest 
people were well dressed in blue, the females wearing 
high hau, with fine white caps just peepmg under 
them. These women were comely to look upon, clean 
and neat in their persons, good nature marked upon 
their faces, and they were withal civil and well be- 
haved, modest, simple, and respectful, and they filled 
the church to overflowing The service, however, 
was in Welsh, but we r mained to hear it out, and 
then walked on to Carnarvon. 

Ths Uxbbidob Arms, where we staid at, is a noble 
house, fronting the Menai. and just outside Carnarvon, 
and when we had refr shed ourselves we walked 
through the quiet streets to observe how carefully the 
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Welsh abstained from all labour on the Lord's Day. 
In Palace-street we noticed a very ancient and con- 
spicuous mansion, and which was at one time a Royal 
residence, it was said. I do not believe it, for the 
castle would be the "Royal'' residence when needod. 
And this castle is a marvellous piece of work, grand, 
and commanding in all its parts, well placed for the 
purposes of defence, extremely strong, and its 
surroundings magnificent. The Eagle Tower is, of 
course, the sovereign part of it, for there Edward of 
Carnarvon was bom. It is a stupendous work, and 
thn prospect from the top of it must have been grand^ 
Even when in ruin it preserves its princely air, and 
when we remember its old traditions we do not 
wonder that the Welsh should take a pride in it. We 
had promised to examine it minutely after dinner, but 
the Welsh rain set in, and there was nothing left for us 
but to remain indoors, and look across the flat lands 
of Anglesea. That was not a very inspirit! i g sight, 
but these ancient Britons had a history that we could 
converse about, and it is wonderful how very small 
webecame-in our own esteem- when we remembered all 
that is said about their Cad waladers, their Hpwels, their 
Owens, their Gryffydds, and their Llywelyos. The 
brave deeds these men did in their respective days, and 
the valour their countrymen had shown when Saxons, 
and Normanfl had attacked them from time to time, 
are well worth reflecting upon. There is even now a 
touch of that old spirit to be met with, for a fine Welsh 
gentleman, who was staying at the inn, was pointed 
out to us as a personage who could trace back his 
pedigree in unbroken succession to " Howel the Ck>od,'* 
and Heaven only knows how far back that is ! These 
Welsh gentry are proud as Lucifer, when holding 
intercourse with '^strangers," but to their own people, 
however humble they may be, they are tender, kind, and 
most affectionate ; and they have two sayings which 
are common to all of them, '* Heb Dduw, Heb Ddim " 
—nothing mthout God— &nd "Trech Gwlad nac 
Arglwydd " — the nation is mightier than the Lord. We 
can well believe then that a people and a nobility 
that cau be governed by such sentiments, must be a 
brave race, and this may account for the "com-uon- 
ality of feeling," which biads the higher and the lower 
classes so tightly together in Wales. 

We rambled over the remains of the Castle on the 
Monday morning, and then took horse to Banoob. 
Ob our right lay Snowdonia,ontheleft the Menai Straits 
and Anglesey. The grandeur of the one was set off by 
the beauty and repose of the other. The tops of the 
mountains were lost, now and again, in the clouds, 



the Straits werecovered with small vessels that slid to 
and fro with the currents of water and of air. After 
we had ridden about eight miles we reached a narrow 
gorge, and before we well knew where we were, we 
had reached the old city, where one of the G wy nedd race 
said to have been buried, and where St. Deiniol had 
set up a Collegiate Church. Ti)e " City " is made up 
of a long street, backed on one side by a high moun- 
tain, and on ihe other side by a considerable plot 
of low land, running down to the Menai, and upon 
which small dwelling houses have been erected, upon 
a number of narrow cross streets, all leading out of the 
** High " one. We dragged ourselves to the very top 
of the mountain, and their beheld a panorama of 
exceeding beauty. The Menai widened itself out into 
a small sea, with PsMMABNinthe distance; Bpaumabis, 
nestled under the lordly house of Baron Hill, with the 
round towers of the castle to give it a finish. Just 
below us lay the cathedral, the palace, the deanery, the 
Friars School, and the Baronial Castle of Penrhyn. 
Crowds of shipping lay at the ** Quaj ," and we could 
hear the hum of many voices in the streets. Dignity 
and labour lay side by side, in this Welsh city, and the 
crowds of children gabbled away in the native 
language, as if it had been the ancient one used in 
Eden. 

The cathedral is nothing to boast of, but the 
churchyard looked pietty, for the graves werecovered 
with plants and flowers, a practice which should be 
more cultivated in England. The deanery is close to 
the church, but it is not a striking object ; and the 
palace is not very far away, on the slope of a hill, a 
moderately good house, but nothing more. Take 
church, palace, and deanery away, aad there is 
nothing in or about Bangor that would give it the air 
of an Episcopal city. I called upon my old friend, the 
Rev. Arthur Jones, whom I had known in London* 
He showed us over Penrhyn, where a friend of his— a 
Mr Baxter, I think he said — held some office under the 
owner, Mr Dawkins Pennant, and from a spot in the 
grounds we saw Aber, Penmaenmawr, the Ormeshead, 
and other well-known places to great advantage ; and 
Mx Jones, who is a wag, and well acquainted with 
Welsh history, filled our heads with traditional lore of 
which we had no previous knowledge. He took us, 
too, to see the Menai Bridge, then m course of con- 
struction, and truly this is a work which will convey 
Telford's name down to the latest posterity. Mr 
Provis told us that the stone pillars were one hundred 
and thirty feet high, the roadway a thousandfeet in 
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length, and that it was one hundred feet above the 
high water level of the strait. We remained at Bangor 
for three days, that we might visit some of the sur- 
rounding places, and which I shall hereafter notice in 
their due order. 

Mr Jones took us to Bethksda to see Mr Pennant's 
celebrated slate quarries. A friend of his— Mr Francis 
I think he called him— kindly led us all over the re- 
markable undertaking, where thousands of tons of the 
slaty material is being cut out of the mountain 
yearly and converted into slates, ridiro tiles, sHbs, and 
othf^p m!irkot;'hlo products, to the trreat a(lvanta«,^e of 
the hundreds of poor pooplo who are employed tliere, 
and Jihoto the no small profit of the rcppectnble owner. 
We afterwards roile across the country to see anotJier 
great quarry at Llanberis, the property of Mr Smith. 
There again the same pr.»>cess is [,'ono throu«?]i with 
like results; and tlieso two gentlemen must bo lookvid 
upon in the li^^ht of public benefactors. 

On the following day wo procootV^^ to Plis Nevydd, 
the tvat of Lord A-glesoy, a noMo mnii!«'.on on 
tho Men-ii ; to Ptas Cocii, wb^ro the Ikv'kl<^v Uv7^ os's 
have b<'e*i «="ttl'>.l forironf^r.^tionp, a-^rl m}' ^"''"'<i fri.iid, 
W, R.IIiv'-e'^ cirri..'"! nif t'"=eo tlie sp.'t wJ'Cie Tom 
Williiims, the hIac'ksmitU, worked a^ f-.e aAvil b.''"oro 
ho ^vii« t;ikon up by Lord UxbrnV^e ami old Parson 
L' wis to try his hand at turning thn Pirry's mine 
copper works to profitable .irc<H\i't. Tie drove u^ over 
to s^^e Bakon Hill arid Bkaumaris Tasti.v, anrJ at our 
early dinner he told us all about Lord Bulkelcy, the 
great Lord Penrhyn, his road-mOnn-j, nnd his 
quarries, and finished off with an account 
of how old Parsm Lewis wanted a little 
lad who could trot a*- the side of his child's 
donkey when she was pent out for nn airing; how he 
afterwards educated tho boy, sent him to collej,'e, 
made him his curate, and how the ynnnt* voguo after- 
wards ran away with tiiedau 'hter, married her, suc- 
ceeded to the old parson's we>dtli, and at last founded 
a family which promised to be ennobled in time. But 
the best of friends must part, and so must we. Mr 
Hughes drove back to his house, and we took boat 
and crossed the straits to Bangor again ; and next 
morning we got our nags saddled, and rode away to 

Conway, that quaint old town where Edward the 
First got 80 hemmed In by the Welsh, that he was in 
great danger of being starved into submission. The 
ride between Bangor and Conway is past description. 
Abeb, with its small church, is low on the flat, as if it 



had been put there purposely to be washed away by 
the sea. Penmaenmawb is a terrific place to get safe 
past, for deep below lie the wild waves of the sea, and 
high above is the mountain, whose top would seem to 
pierce the skies, and when we had fairly passed it we 
reached Sychnant, a wondrous place to ride througk, 
wild, stony, precipitous, and dangerous too, but mag* 
nificontly grand, and a study for artists, if they but 
know it. As we descended to Conway how changed 
did all things appear to us. That glorious castle, 
which men and women can look upon for 
hour.s, to find some new beauty or other 
to run wild ab )ut; that • il very stream — the C<')nway 
— which is a doli.,'ht to (ill wlio look upon it, and the 
dirty old town w th its quaint walls and narrow 
st:*t\it.>i, and poor cibins, and Id church, and untold 
chapeN, and tho Plas Mawu, where the Wynns lived 
in 8t-itt\ when our gre it , o^rc it, great , grandfathers 
were U'werso much as t' ou-jlit of. 

And across t';o >tr. im, Marlk lies under the shadow 
of a go it rocV, jus^ to remind us that Archbishop 
John Willi uns die ' theri*; above it Bodsoallan lifts 
its prou 1 head, a.H mucli ;:s to s.iy " Ocre the Mostyns 
dw^l*. wlc'i Kf.Llisli mu-'noHiis were unknown," and 
a litflc b'yi tu-l ir, the oi 1 churc!i, whore generations of 
th:in li'j buried de."'p down un 'er its foundations ; and 
fina'ly, Gloddakth Cfines to vi<^w, where tho Mostyn 
trtM-ur s in M-^. ar,> I ivl Ion aw ly, with ho one to care 
fo'" tlii^ai, iioi- to tell us how tli3y got there. And then 
tho t\vo Ohms stand as .se:i*in<>l3 over the district of 
Cii>:uDD\N, to wirn all comeTS away, as though they 
we.o 'h.Mor.ls of thit part of tho creition, and the 
gods before whom all people must bow. 

If a mm w mts to study Vd>t<3ry let him look up the 
rco "-l- of thoo pi ices which I have named; for the 
do itk'y sM'u^'jjdos th-it wore carried on there between 
th.e K''t,di>-!i and tht"^ Wc'sh would take up far more 
than a volume to toll of. King John knew a part of 
it to his sorrow ; the proud and gallant Edward knew 
even more ; b'lt the old story is best learni. from the 
WeNli themselves, who, to do them justice, ra^ 
cmbjllish it with a full and particular account of sooie 
thin-rs which did not happen. How rich they were in 
trad't ioii, once upon a time, cin be learnt from their 
bards and minstrels ; and how poor they now are in 
that respect I must not tell, for the Taffiies are still 
Welsh to the backbone, and continue to resent anj 
interference with their affairs on the part of the 
8axon. Well ! they are a brave and a very loyal people; 
sorely neglected by theu- English rulers, but the chapel 
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folk take good care of them, aad they will before louff 
become a nation of Dissenters. Next day we rode 
through MocHDiuir and past Pulltcbochan, with its 
banging woods; through the narrow pass where 
Owain Grwynedd cut Henry the Second's army to 
pieces; along the long street of Abbbgblb; under 
EimiBL Pass, past Bodblwtddan, and straight on to 
the bridge that carried us over the beautiful £lwy to 
St. Asaph, another city, which could be packed up 
comfortably under the dome of St. Paul's. It stands 
well, however, and from the top of the cathedral tower 
there is a sight to be seen that cannot be excelled in 
any part of Europe. Looking to the north, Bhoddlan 
Castle stands out to tell of a history which does honour 
to Welsh and Saxon alike ; Rhitdblan Mabsh is just 
beyond it, a place where tens of thousands of gallant 
men lie dead, having poured forth their life blood like 
water in defence of their country; and 
the sea stretching away far beyond the 
horizon, has upon it a tale to tell which has 
helped to make up the great history of England. And 
turning round to the south-east their lies the grand 
Yalb of Clwtb, the garden land of North Wales, 
where corn and cheese, cattle and horses, are grown 
to a perfection which is notable all over the country. 
Llanbbch id there, where Robert Davies founded his 
Welsh collection of MS. Bacheobaio is there, where 
Sir Richard dough dwelt in glory, and in the enjoy- 
ment of riches untold ; and where Mrs Piozzi gave up 
all she had to satisfy a whim and to wrong her own 
family. LLBWBKiis there, where SirHarriDdu founded 
a great family, to end in Lord Combermere, who was 
the last of his race born in that old house ; and Den- 
bigh is there, where that gallant old soldier ** Blue- 
stocking" held its castle for Charles the First, when 
the Oliverians had beaten the king into a cocked hat 
in England ; and Buthik, too, is there, from whence 
Owen Glendower carried fire and sword to destroy all 
those who put their trust in Henry Bolingbroke, the 
cruel despot who sent Richard the Second to his death. 
And in this very cathedral church Dean Ffoulk Salus- 
bary~a son of Lleweni—renounced the pope and all 
his works, and kept his office, by swearing fealty to 
Henry the Eighth, as supreme head of the Church in 
these realms. It was here, too, William Morgan, the 
bishop who translated the Old Testament into Welsh 
in 1588, preached his last sermon In August, 1603, then 
died, and was buried $omewher€ about the church, but 
where none could tell me. And here, too, Richard 
Parry, his successor in the See, revised that great work, 



and issued a new edition of it in 1630 
Here, also, William Lloyd— the friend of Philip Henry^ 
presided as Bishop ; and it was here. Dean Shipley, satin 
his stall, when he gave his sanction to the great Liberal 
movements of his day, on behalf of civil and religious 
liberty, and in doing so brought himself within the 
grasp of the law. Yea, truly, this little city has a 
history, and surroundings which St. Paul's itself might 
envy ; but it is so shy as to be afraid to blow its own 
trumpet. I hope the day will come when some Bishop, 
Deem, or Canon of St Asaph will do that for it, which 
no one has done in the past; meanwhile, I have done 
my little bit to give it a shove. 

The next day's ride carried us on to Holywell, where 
we bathed in St Winifred's well, bad a look at the 
cotton mills, examined the " Great Level," which Mr 
Pennant wrote about ; dined at the White Horse, and 
then passed along the fine terrace road, which led past 
Halkin to NoBTHOP. There we rested to examine the 
fine church, and to steal a look at Lbwkx Lloyd's 
monument. The old clerk rehearsed to us the story of 
her love, and how she had fled here for sanctuary, to 
escape the attentions of another Welshman, who would 
have her to wife whether she would or no. How she 
died, and then how " the true lover" came to seek her, 
but found her corpse only. He recited to us the Uneshe 
had sung in her memory— (not a word of which we 
could understand)— and then, said he, ** he died too» 
having behind him a memory which the Welsh cherish 
to this hour." I don't myself know why his memory 
should be cherished, and am therefore silent about it. 

And now we are on our last stage, pushing quietly 
on, in the direction of Chester. We ride past Ewiob 
Caotlb, where Prince Conan punished Henry the 
Second so severely ; past Hawabdbn Castlb, where 
Sergeant Glynne got a fine inheritance for an old song, 
on the execution of the noble minded James, Earl of 
Derby ; past Saltnbt, where Henry the Second had 
camped, when marching into Wales ; and where Crom- 
well's men also made a stand, when attacking Chester ; 
and thence, through Handbridge— the dirty suburb of 
the great city— where Earl Grosvenor lords it over the 
inhabitants ; across the Old, Old Bbidob, which spans 
the Dee, and finally we pull up at the Royal Hotel, to 
refresh the outward man, and afterwards to reflect 
upon our happy journey through North Wales. 

G. A. 
Epitaph. 

[1966.] Epitah on a^ Watchmaker, from Sldford 
Churchyard, Devon .— 
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H«re lies, in horizon^] positioD, 

The ottUidecue of 

George Routlei^b, watchmakflr, 

WhOM >bilitieii in that line were en honour 

To his profession ; 

Integrity wastihe main-spring. 

And prudencse the r^ulator, 

Of all the actions of his life ; 

Humane, generous, and liberal. 
His baud never stopped 

Tin he bad relieTed distress. 

80 rinoeiely regulattrd were all his moTeinent% 

That be never went wrong. 

Except when set agoing 

By people 

Who did not know his key; 

ETen then he was easily set right again ; 

He had the art of disposing his time so well* 

That his hours glided away 

In one continual round of pleasure and delight, 

nil an unlucky moment put a period to his existence. 

He departed this life 

November 14, 1803, aged 57, 

Wound up 

In hopes of his being taken in hand by his Kaker, 

And of being thoroughly cleansed, repaired and set 

In the world to come. [agoing 

Ghaklib H. Bsooksl 



[1987.] Bbbbbtoh Hall. — In an old edition of 
Watson's ** History of Halifax," that I had the pleasure 
onoe of reading many years ago, was given a poem at 
the end of the work relating to the bold doings of one 
Sir John Eland, a Yorkshire knight who flourished 
during the reign of Edward III. In it we are told 
that he killed several of the yeomen of the neighbour- 
hood in which he lived, but for what reason I cannot 
now can to mind. This I do know, that the sons of 
these murdered men fled for safety first toTownlej 
Hall, in Lancashire, and then to Brereton Han. This 
brings me to the object on whidi I write: (1) Gen 
some leader of your ** Notes and Queries " say whether 
the Brereton HaU referred to is the Gheshire mansion 
of that name, or whether there was one in Lanca- 
shire at that tiire? (2) Gould some bookworm fur- 
nish your readers with a copy of the poem, as it is 
both instructive and interesting. 

Ah Aacmrr. 
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Cut ffficftiitn fiiats- 

Tm MOMTH. AUGUST. 

16 — Foundation stone of the Hope Memorial School, 
Huntsman's Brow, laid by Bro. G. MeOor, 
J.P., with Masonic honours 1884 

17— The beOs of St. Mary's Ghurdi, Stockport, 
first rung I81T 

IS— Appointment of Mr G. E. Lake as derk to the 
magistrates of the Stockport Petty Sesrional 
Division IBS. 

19— Terrible tragedy at Woodley, William Osman 
cuts his wife's throat at the Railway Inn beer- 
house 1881 

a(^— Death of GoundUor Moorhouse, of StockportI88 

21 — Stockport pasworks established 1811 

88 — An agreement entered into by the Stockport 
Gorporation with the Lord of the Manor for 
the purchase of the manorial tolls for £22,500 
in 1&49.— Foundation stone laid of St. Paui'!B 
Ghurch, Portwood, by Gaptain W. H. Harper, 
1849.— Foundation stone also laid of Gattey 
School Ghurch 1874 



£ot(S« 



[1968.] The following are a string of proverbs weD 
worth bearing in mind : — 

! Speak weU of your friends, and not at all of your 
I enemies. 

Unskilful workmen quarrel with their tools. 

Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 

StiU waters run deep, but brooks bubble. 

Most men are slaves because they cannot say ** No." 

FSvourites are like sun dials, no one looks at them if 
they are in the shade. 

Gilded roofs do not keep out sleepless nights. 

Anger should set with the sun, but never rise with it 

A golden crown win not cure the headadMb nor a 
silver slipper heal the gout. 

The first step to greatness is to be honest. 

Great talkers are hke broken pltdiers, efjUu ng 
out of them. 
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One to-day is worth two to-morrow. 

Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, and God will 
aend thee flax. 

Constant occupation prevents temptation. 

An honest man is not the worse because a dog barks 

' at him. 

There is one good wife in the country ; let every 
married man think Uiat he hath her. 

Idleneis is the sepulchre of a living man. 

The best way to be admired is to be what we love to 

\ be thought. 

If you pursu*^ good with labour, the labour passes 
away, but the good remains ; if you pursue evil with 
pleasure, the pleasure passes away, but the evil re- 
mains. Charles H. Kbookxs. 

POWNALL FbB, WIUCSLOW PABISH: 

Old Pabish Chbst. 
m. 

[1909] The following is a continuation of the records 
of this ancient parish :— 

November the 28th, 1709. 
Memorand. That I, Jeffrey Alcock, of Oversley- 
ford, in the parish of Wilmslow, in the county of 
Chester, yeoman, do acknowledg that whereas Alis 
Knewett, wife of John Knewett, of Pownall Fee, in 
the said county of Chester, yeom., did leave and be- 
queath the sum of five pounds to be lodged in my 
handA for the use of the poore of Styall within the 
said Fee, I say I doe hereby acknowledge to have 
the sai<l sum in my hands, and doe hereby promis 
on the behalf of myselfe and my heirs and assignee 
to secure the same for the said use, and to pay the 
yearly sum of five shillings unto him, the said John 
Knewett, during his natural life, ihe first payment 
to begin on the eleventh of November, in the year 
1710, and afterwards the said yearly sum of five 
shillings, for to be paid to the overseers of the poor 
for the said Fee for the time being for the use of the 
aforesaid poor for ever. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto sett my hand 
the day and year above writen. 

Jefp. Alcock. 

BAIHTBL VFAULXiniB, 

his mark. 

WiLLIAH W. 8t»PLET0N, 

his mark. 

Thovas Casb. 
Theabovedocumemthashadapen crossed over it 



and over the signature, but there appears no reason 
for this, and as yet we see no consideration given for 
its obliteration. 

June the Ist, 1710. Then the col- 
lectors of the Land Tax made their 
accounts for 1709, and there appeared 
to be in the handd of James Whiticars 
the dumt) of 6 5 2 

The which is paid to John Talor, 
overseer of ye poore. 

And in the hands of Thos. Cash 8 3 

The which is paid unto William 
Siepleton, the other overseer of the 
poor of Pownall Fee. 

June 1, 1710. Then John Taylor 
and Wm. Stepleton, the overseers of 
the poor for the year 1709, made up 
their accounts, and John Taylor was 
out uf purse the sum of 12 3 

The which is paid unto him by the 
part of the money that was in the 
hands of the collectors of the Land Tax. 

And William Stepleton was out of 
purse 19 3 1 

And he hath received towards it 
thesumeof 12s 7d 2q. parte thereof 
out of the remaiiider of the Land Tax, 
and lOi from Jeffrey AUcock, which 
he gave upon Peter Uiginaon's ac- 
count, for that the said Stepleton is 
now out of purse only tie sum of 06 7 3 

June the 10. 1710. 
Memorand. That then Jonathan 
Pownall, overseer of the Highway fr. 
tbe year 1707. made up his accounts 
and he appeared to be out of purse the 
sum of 17 

We find above hear that Hugh Pownall was to pay 
unto Ttio. Cash, of Morley, and Bartholomey Taylor, 
of Stannelands. The aforesaid sum wee find dis- 
charged according as ordered. 

Memr. That then John Worthing- 
ton, supervisor of the Highways fr. 
Styall, made up his accounts for the 
year 1709, and then appeared to be in 
purse the sum of 8 

And paid the same unto the hand 
of the supervisor for the yi 
ing. 
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June the 10th, 1710. 

Memonncl. That then it is conduded and folly 
agreed upon by Wm. Jany and John Eelsall, the 
overaeen of the poor, and aeyeral others then pre- 
sent, that for the Ume to come there shall be a 
towns-meeting held upon the lastthursday of ereiie 
moth, to consider the state and condition of the 
poor within the libertieof Pownall fee. 

The hower of the day to meet at is agreed to be 
at one of the dock in the afternoon. 
Mardi ye 84, lUO: 

Then Hugh Pown^ and Robert 
Harrison made up their accounts for 
1709, and Hugh Pownall was out of 
pockitt the sum of 11 8 

And Robert Harrison out of pockitt 1 11 2 2 

And the said William Burges and 
Robert Harrison have paid their 
several sums to the said Hugh 
Pownall and Robert*Harrison, appears 
to be out of pockitt still the sum of... 18 1 

The said Robert is pd. as appears 
hereafter. 

Ifaioh ye 2i, 1710. 

Then William Burgess being con- 
stable for the Oke (Oak), and Robert 
Harrison for Thomas Royle, made up 
their accounts for 1710, and appeared 
In ye hands of William Burgess the 
sum of 10 10 8 

And in ye hands of Robert Harrison 
the sum 18 5 2 

And the said sums are paid as 
abovesaid. 

April ye 21, 1711. 

nien ye collectors of ye Land taxes 
made by thehre accounts for 1710, and 
theire appears to be in the hands of 
Thomas Gash, of BtyaU ff 

And theire appeared to be in ye 
hand of Thomas Gash of Morley Oil 8 

Paid theaforesidd sum by us collectd. at the same 
time to ye overseers of ye poor, April ye 2l| 1711. 

Then John Eelsall and William 
Janney, for Bonk houses made up 
their accounts, being overseers of the 
poor of Pownall fee and weare out of 
pockit 7 7 

And wee find yt William Janneys 
Is paid by new overseers of poor. 



ilebruary the 5, 1711. Then Thomas 
ilaukner and Robert Harrison, for 
Quarrell Bank, being constables for 
the year 1711, made up their accounts, 
and appears in the hands of Thomas 
ffaukner 00 17 05 2 

In the hands of Robert Harrison ... 00 07 06 

01 04 U 2 



We order Robert Harrison to be paid 
bdng out of pockett since last year 
the sums 00 18 01 



Soe there is still remaining in the 

bands of Tbo. ifaulmer 00 11 10 2 

And in the hands of Robert Harri- 
son nothing. 

No l^gal documents have been kept from 1703 to 
1711f and in the latter year only one document. As it 
has a direct bearing upon the nature of the union b^ 
tween Pulshaw and Pownall Fee we give it entire. 
It is a certificate of settlement given by the oveneets 
ofFulshawto the overseers of Pownall Fee with a 
man and his family. It does not, as we have already 
stated, by any means imply that the man was charge- 
able to either parish. He bdonged to FulshaWi and 
wanted to go to reside in Morley, and in those days 
must take a certificate with him or be at once laid hold 
of and taken back. It is likely that this man only 
wanted to remove from Enutsford-road or Alcodc 
Green, in Fulshaw, into the back lane leading from 
Davenport Qreen to Gravel-lane, which isinMoriey 
or Pownall Fee, only across a field, but this would 
make the certificate as much necessary as if he were 
removing a hundred miles ; such, in the good old dayi 
of glorious Anne, was the liberty of the subject. Grand 
old times ! 
Com Gestr. 

To the overseers of^the poor of Morley, in Pownall 
Fee, in the county of Chester. 

These, we whose names are subscribed chtud>- 
wardens of the parish of Wilmslow, in the saad 
county, and overseers of the poore of ffnlshawe^ ia 
the said parish, doe hereby for ourselves and suo- 
cessors owns and acknowledge Daniell Hulme.his 
wife, and three children, Hannah, Maxy, and 
Thomas, to bee inhabitants of our said town of 
ffnlshawe, and every of them to have a lawfaH 
sottlement, but aocordinge to late Act of PaiUameat* 
Entitled an Act for supplying some defects for the 
rdeafe of the poore of this EIngdom, are removed 
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irom ffalabawe aforesaid into Morley, intbeaaid 
parish of Wilmslow, in hopes of his beings better, 
and we doe hereby likewise ffor ourselves and suc- 
cessors promise for the time being that if the said 
Daniell Hulme, his wife, and children aforesaid, or 
any of them, shall at any time hereafter happen to 
become burdensome unto or ask releafe from the 
said town of Morley, or any [of J the inhabitants 
there of that town, then we will receive them, or 
any of them, for beoondnge burdensome when 
brought back unto us, together with the certificate. 
They, or any of them, not having acquired a lawf ull 
settlement or recidence in any other place. In 
witness whereof we, the said churchwardens and 
overseers of the poore,have hereunto put our hands 
and seals this sixteenth day of January, in the ny nth 
year of the reign of our znost Gracious Soverigne 
Ladye Queene Anne, Dei gratia Brittanr, &c.» 
Annoge Dom. 1711. 
Sealed and delivered, 

in the presence of^ WnxiAic Street, O 
Tho. Smallwood. ( churchwarden. 

Nat. N Moobb's fTHOS. Sotton's 

mark. J X mark. Q 

Com Gestr. 17 January, i7ii. 
Seen and allowed by us, two of Her Maties Jus- 
tices of the Peace for ye county aforesaid, 

J. Davbnpobt, o 

Edk. Swetteshak, o 

WnxiAic NOBBUBT. 



^i^eplieg. 



Thb Obeos of Sttal, 
[1970.] Taking up the query on this family in the 
ftpirit in which it was propounded, I am enabled to 
■apply the ioUowing particulars for the benefit of your 
leaders, although, in doing so, I go beyond the line 
drawn by your correspondent, who oenfines himself to 
Cestrians in the strict meaning of the word. 

Saicdel Obbq was the third son of Thomas Oreg, of 
Belfast, by Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Hyde, of 

' Ardwick HaU, Manchester, and was bom at Belf^t 
In 1758. By an indenture dated January 6, 1784, 
between John Massey (son of James Maasey, of 
Salford), and Samuel Greg, of Manchester, and the 
Bt4Hon. George Harry,Earlof Stamford/sertain fields 
adjoining the river Bollin, and known by the name 
of Quarrell Hole, Were leased to the former, who had 



entered into an agreement for carrying on the trade 
or business of carding, roving, spinning, and manu- 
facturing of cotton, and who spent about £1000 in 
erecting buildings and machines there. By the 
death of John Massey, in this same year, the whole 
business ultimately fell to Samuel Greg, who estab- 
lished himself at Styal. He erected the house at 
Quarry Bank where he lived. In 1789 he married 
Hannah, youngest daughter and heiress of Adam 
Lightbody, of Liverpool. As stated by** A Book- 
worm " she was the great-great-granddaughter of 
that celebrated Nonconformist Bev. Philip Henry, 
and whose Bible Is still in the possession of the 
Greg family at Styal. Samuel Greg died June 4, 
1834, aged 76 years. His wife died February 4, 1828, 
aged 61 years, their remains being interred in the 
family vault in the middle aisle of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Wilmslow, which also contained the bodies 
of Samuel, their son, aged seven, and Margaret, their 
daughter, aged fourteen. By his wife Hannah,Samuel 
Greg had six sons and seven daughters, the sons 
being:— 

1 Thomas Gbeo died unmarried. 

2 Samuel Gbeg died April 5, 1805, aged seven. 

8 Bobebt Htde Gbeg. He was bom September 24, 
1796, and succeeded his father. He was returned 
M.P. for Manchester in the liberal interest in 
September, 1839, and sat till July, 1841. About 
1830 he erected the present Nordiffe Hall, and, 
with his father, did much to add to the comfort of 
their workpeople at Styal by the erec- 
tion of good dwelling-houses, establishing a 
mechanics institute and a library, and l^ 
fitting up on the green an open-air gymnasium. 
In 1824 he wrote and published " Observations on 
the Bound Towers of Ireland "—(a title, if I re- 
member right, that was given to a work written 
by Owen Salusbury Brereton, of Shotwick Park, 
and who was Recorder of Liverpool during the 
last half of the eighteenth century.) He died 
February 21, 1875, aged 80 years, and was interred 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Dean Bow, Wilmslow. 
His wife was Mary, eldest daughter of Bobert 
Philips, of the Park, Lancashire, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters :~- 

1 BoBEiff Philips Gbeo, of Styal, who married 
Louisa Bussell (Hir, of Liverpool. 

2 Edwabd Htde Gbeo, of Quarry Bank, who 
married Margaret Broadbent, of Latchford, 
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Gheshiie, by whom he has issue six sons and 
two daughters. He is known as the author of 
an exquisite little volume published in 1879 and 
having for its title *' A Catalogue of British War 
Medals, Crosses, and Decorations." 
8 HxiniY RussBLL Gbbo, who married Emilj Gairf 
of Liverpool, by whom he has issue one son and 
five daughters. 

4 Arthub Qexq, who married Margaret Leisster. 

5 Caroliks Gbso died unmarried. 

6 Hannah Sophia Gbbq, who married Benson 
Rathbone, of Liverpool, and has isaue five sons 
and three daughters. 

4 John Gbbq, of Caton, near Lancaster. 

5 SAiniEL Greg, who was bom in Manchester, and 
whose **Lay Sermons and Adressess" were 
collected in a volume. 

6 William Rathbonb Greo, the well-known 
essayist and writer on political economy. Bora in 
1809 he married in 1835 Lucy, daughter of Dr 
William Henry, of Manchester. Of his writings I 
give the following, but think there are more : — 
«* The Creed of Christendom," published in 1851 ; 
<* Literary and Social Judgments,'' I8d8;" Enig- 
mas of Life," 1872 ; ** Rocks Ahead, or Warnings 
of Cassandra," 1874 ; ** Mistaken Aims ... of the 
Artisan Class," 1876. 

The Gregs claim descent from the Clan McGregor, 
whose arms and motto they now Ube. Arms. — Argent 
a fir-tree growing out of a mount vert in base, sur- 
mounted by a broadsword in bend proper, on a dexter 
canton azure a royal crown proper. Cbbst. — An arm 
embowed in armuor grasping a scimitar azure, pommel 
and hilt or. Motto. — Ein doe and spair not*. 

There is one point that I in turn should like to see 
cleared up : How came Mr W. R. Greg by the name of 
Rathbone, seeing that it was his niece who married 
into that family ? F. 8. A. 

@>uertes. 

[1971 .] Cheshibb Wbitxbs.— 1 have put the folio w- 

ing under the above heading, not because it is clear 

the person alluded to was a Cheshire man by birth, 

bat he was so connected with the county as to justify 

us in making enquiries about him : — 

NicoLS William, who in 1717 published *< Libri Rep- 
tum Accedunt Liturgica," was rector of Cheadle 
in 1690, and of Stockport in 1693. Was he 
Cheshire born, and, if so, where and when ? 
Where did he die ? Any information about him 
will oblige A Bookwobm. 



Saturoat, August 29th, 18S5. 



Ain. month. AUGUST. xxxi days. 

88— Tabernacle Chapel, Stockport, rebuilt and 
opened 1807 

24 — An aged couple named Cooke were boUi mur- 
dered in a most diabolical manner at their 
residence. Over Peover, 1840.— Millgate Hall, 
late the residence of Sir George Warren, bart., 
opened as a Radical newsroom 1841 

25— Inquest on this and following day on the body 
of Hannah Osman, of Woodley, who had been 
murdered by her husband 1881 

26— The Wellington Biidge, Srockport, tell in 1825 

27 — The Rev. Henry Koote ejected fron Northen- 
den 1643 

28— The windmill on Lancashire- hill destoyed by 
fire 1857 

29— Foundation-stone of Tiviot Dale Chapel laid 
by Mr James Heald 1825 



SoicB Chbshibb Notes. 

[1972.] It is singular how difficult a thing 
it is to pile up reliable information on local 
matters notwithstanding the amount of printing 
that is being done in our own day. I have put 
into alphabetical order some personal pointa upon 
which I have been engaged for some years in seeking 
for some traces of the persons alluded to, but almost 
in vain, and yet there must be many well read people 
who could help me if I only knew where to find them. 
Your local " Notes and Queries" may bring some of 
these good people to the fore, and I have to ask yoa 
to allow me to lay my plaint in your columns. 

1. RicHABD Adams, a lawyer of Chester, emigrated 
to America in the year 1688, and he was followed by 
his son, Pbancis Adams, who, I am told, founded a 
family there, from which the celefaiated John Quincv 
Adams derived ; but no one I have met with could 
verify the fact, beyond that one Richard Adams did 
emigrate to America in 1688. 

2. There lived at Chester in the year 1443 a person 
named Richabd Babon, and bis descendants occupied 
a dignified posi^on In the county, but where they 
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settled, or how they passed away mto other families, 
I have failed to asoertain. 

8. Sir Gborgb Bbbston, of Beeston, we know some- 
thing about, for he was the hero of his house; but 
that house gave names to other eminent men of his 
family of whom we know next to nothing, when with 
some research far more might be heard of this. 

4. Edhond Booth, a courtier in the time of Henry 
Vni., and Lawbkncb Booth and William BooTHf 
archbishops, were all of them historic men, but their 
records are so few and far between that they can 
hardly be worked up into a decent whole. 

5. William Bbassbtb, of Chester, who died in 1558, 
belonged to a race of yeomen of his name living at 
Bulkeley, in Cheshire, and there are modern men who 
would make them, for some very foolish purpose, a 
people of consequence, but the lines of descent from 
ihem must be, as made out, more the work of the 
** hedge herald" than the handiwork of the Holmes' 
disciples in the genealogical art. 

'B. HuQH Holes, a noted Cheshire man, of whom 
very little is known, is claimed as ancestor by the 
Holes of Devonshire and of Nottinghamshire, but 
none of them can tell much about old Hugh, though 
he was *' very learned in the laws," and possessed of 
lands within our county. 

7. Who can give a true and particular account of 
the Cheshire Murrays, from whom Mr Shbbut Mub- 
XAT, of Chester (1664), and Major Murray (1669), 
derived? A fine name, historical too, but all a blank 
to us, who would fain do honour to our own native 
county through it if wo could only get back to its 
Bnglibh origin. 

8. Good old PvTBB Pbobt claimed a gentle descent 
from a worshipful Cheshire family of his name, but 
his own history, and that of his race, is a strange 
story to us. 

9. That sound and painstaking Chester antiquarian* 
Thomas Hughes, found out something interesting 
about AoNBB DB RiDLBT. who died at Chester in 1347 
but of her family how little is known. 

10. I mark with a red letter the name of William 
Wbldb, of Chester, for the Weld's of Sudworth claim 
kindred with him ; and it is so fine a name that if it has 
a local history we should surely have it for our own 
eredit's sake. 

There is a tradition that one of the Weld's wrote 
an account of the ** Nun of Norton Priory," but if be 



did so, it certainly never appeared in print ; nor can I 
find, after much searching, any news about the nun in 
question. The late Sir Bichard Brooke knew nothing 
of her, but that, of course, must not be taken as con- 
clusive evidence against her existence any more than 
the oft-repeated statement that the ruins of Halton 
Castle is visited once a year by a ghost " whose sad 
wailing caused my blood to run cold." Had there 
been such a ghostly visitant Mr Beaumont would have 
learnt all about it, and would have told the story s6 
well that few of his readers could have questioned 
his narrative. I well remember hearing in my boy 
hood of a wicked "spirit" which so changed the- 
course of the highways in the neighbourhood of 
Guilding-Sutton that no Cromwellite could ever find 
his way to the church. But most of the traditions 
we loved to dwell upon half a century ago are fast 
dying out, the very local records which had come 
down from father to son for many generations are 
now forgotten, the old landmarks, which served our 
forefathers so well, are being removed from the face 
of the earth, and unless our busy pens can preserve 
some of the history of old Cheshire men, and of 
things, our children will know very little indeed 
about the Old Enqlamd we love so well, for it will 
have been replaced by a new England on this side of 
the AUantic, as different from the one we knew as is 
that of the three black crows our daddies told us of 
when we were lads and the three white ones of to- 
day. Old Nob. 



Bbbbeton Hall and thb Bbebbtons. 
[1978.] In your last a correspondent makes en- 
quiry as to the Breretonsin connection with a tragedy 
which took place in Yorkshire some 500 years ago. I 
regret I am not able to add to the stock of informa- 
tion as to the Breretons at this period, but I remember 
when a boy readini;^ something abbut the Elland 
tragedy, which, from its sanguinary character, im- 
pressed itself upon my memory In a little affair Sir 
John Elland attacked and slew Hew of Quarmby, 
Lockwood of Lockwood, and Sir Robert Beaumont of 
Crosslands. Sir Robert was beheaded in his own 
house, and the others were, it is stated, murdered in 
the presence of their families. The younger branches 
of these families cut their stick (no pun meant) into 
Lancashire, and found refuge with the Towneleys and 
the Breretons. The affair was pursued next on the 
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other Bide. Grown up to manhood, the three young 
men appeared to recollect they had a bloody debt to 
repay. They went to Yorkshire, and one evening, as 
Sir John EUand was returning from Rastrick, they 
met him beneath Brookfoot and slew him. They next 
set upon Sir John's son and grandson, and inflicted 
such injuries that they both died, and the name of 
EUand became extinct. The town of EUand rose in 
arms to avenge these dreadful murders. They pur- 
sued the young men, and an unequal combat appears 
to have ensued. They stood their ground and dis- 
tinguished themselves with unequalled valour, but 
Quarmby at length fell dead on the field, and Beau- 
mont and Lockwood took to their horses and escaped. 
Altrincham. A. Inghaii. 



Thatblaok 



[1974.] Some weeks ago a contributor to your 
** Notes and Queries" asked for particulars relating to 
Brereton Hall and its founders. Sinoe then another 
writer has come far ward seeking information rsspectF 
ing a poem appended to the ** History of Halifax," by 
the Rev. John Watson, M.A. and F.S.A., rector of 
Stockport, and an eminent Oestrian. Having a copy 
of the 1789 edition of the <* History of Halifax" con- 
taining the poem asked for, I am able to gratify the 
wiehof "An Ancient" and will endeavour to supply 
the information sought by the first correspondent 
from notes taken from various though reliable 
sources. 

Bbbbston Hall is situated on a gentle rise on the 
bank of the Croc, which was formerly collected into a 
small lake in front of the mansion, now considerably 
diminished, rush-grown, and stagnant It is said that 
Queen Elizabeth laid the first stone of this mansion, 
and that the fabric was erected from the sdesigns of 
Inigo Jones. The latter statement could ccarcely be 
correct if we are to accept 1586. which is put over the 
doorway, as the date of its erection, for Jones was not 
bom until about 1572. At one time it was rich in 
painted glass and pictures, but many of these have 
been sold or removed by the various owners through 
whose hands the estate has passed, until now it no 
longer represents the mansion of former times. Near 
to the ball is the site of Bagmere, which was drained 
and brought into cultivation about the close of last 
century. Popular superstition gave to this mere the 
property of exhibiting supernatural tokens of the 
approaching decease of any chief of the house of 
Biereton. Drayton in his " Polyolbion" describes it as 



Aoooontod 9M oC thoM, that BagtaaA'i vooden 

Of ndghboan, Bkekm«n naoMd ; ci itmiigan, Bnntea's Wta; 

WbOM pioimtj mema iMie from vaMon'i vaj toitand ; 

Va, naera bcComUi daafth that'i ovnar of thaUnd, 

Bb« ladds up ■feoeks of tnas, that on the top dee float; 

By whieh the world her flxtt did lora vondar note. 

The less superstitious Webb, who flourished about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, '■could never 
learn that the worthy knights and owners of that 
great seat much regarded that observation, but rather 
thought that the rising sometimes of those trees for 
the time merely aoddentaL" 

The BiiNOB of BRiBvroM is one of the six depend- 
encies of the barony of Kinderton, in the descriptioa 
of which the Norman proprietor, Gilbert de Vonnblcs, 
is noticed by the name of Venator. In Beanaoni's 
transcript of the Domesday Book the first sentence re- 
lating to this manor reads "Isdem Qislebertos 
(Venator) tenet Bretone." This he translates '■The 
same Gilbert holds Bretone." Very shortly after the 
death of the Conqueror, Brereton was granted to a 
family which assumed the local name, and was 
probably descended from the same stock with the 
Norman grantee Venables or Venator. This opinioa 
is strengthened tiy the fact that the coat of arms 
adopted by the Breretons differed but in colour from 
the coat which the barons of Kinderton ultimately 
adopted. 

The name itself is certainly of Normair origin, there 
being many names in that part of France that ara 
similar, instance Breton, Brittany, Breda, eUx, at 
which last-named place Sir William Brereton was 
educated. 

Turning to the other query, there are many names 
and places mentioned in the poem, a portion of whidi 
is given below, that are of interest to such as lake a 
pleasure in ferreting out the history of a township or 
family. Gromwellbottom, or Oromwelbothom, as it is 
variously spelt, was for many generatiens the seat of 
theLacys; John Lacy, steward of Chester, resided 
here, as did also his son Robert, lord vice-chanceHer 
of Chester, who married Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Richard Baskerville. Then came Brian Lacy, of 
Chester, who inherited Gromwellbottom. He married 
Amicia, daughter of Richard le Archdeacon, from 
Warmincham. 

Coming to the poem, it is entitled ** A Poem on 8b 
John Eland, of Eland, and his Antagonists," aooon^ 
panying it being a prose version of the same, entitled 
" Revenge upon Revenge" the whole being bound up 
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with and at the end of Watson's ** History of 
Halifax" :— 

A POEM 

ON 6IB JOHN ELAND OF ELAND, 
AND HIS ANTAGONISTS. 

1 No worldly wii^ ht can here attain 
Always to have their will ; 
But now in grief, sometimes in pain 
Their course they must fulfil. 
2 For when men live in worldly wealth 
Full few can have that grace. 
Long in the same to keep themselves, 
Contented with their place. 
8 The squire must needs become a knight. 
The knight a lord would be, 
Thus shall you see no worldly wight 
C!onteDt wioh his degree. 

4 For pride it is that pricks the heart. 

And moves mtm to mischief, 
All kind of pity set apart, 
Withouten grudge or grief. 

5 Where pride doth reign within the heart. 

And wickedness in will. 
The fear of God quite set apart. 
Their fruits must needs be ill. 

6 Some cannot suffer for to see, 

And know their neighbours thrive. 
Like to themselves in good degree, 
But rather seek their lives. 

7 And some must be possessed alone. 

And such would have nu peer. 
Like to themselves they would have none 
Dwell nigh them anywhere. 

8 With such like faults was foul infect. 

One Sir John Eland, knight ; 
His doings make it much suspect 
Therein he took delight. 

9 Some timu there dwelt at Crossland-hall, 

A kind and courteous knight. 
It was well known that he withal 
Sir Robert Beaumont hight. 

10 At Eland Sir John Eland dwelt 

Within the manor hall, 
The town his own, the parish held 
Most part upon him all. 

11 The market town was Eland then, 

The patent hath been seen. 
Under King Edward's seal certain. 
The fir&t Edward I wean. 



12 But now I blush to sing for dread, 
Knowing mine own country 
So barely stored with Cain his seed 
There springing plenteously. 
18 Alack, such Mtore of witty men 
As now are in these days, 
Were both unborn, and gotten then, 
To stay such wicked ways. 

14 Some say that Eland sheriff was 

By Beaumont disobey'd. 
Which might him make for that trespass 
With him the worse appaid. 

15 He rais'd tlie country round about. 

His friends, and tenants all. 

And for this purpose picked out 

Stout, sturdy men and tali. 

16 To Quarmby-hall they catne by night. 

And there the lord they slow. 
At that tim^ Hugh of Quarmby hight, 
before tlie country knew. 

17 To Lockwood then the self same night, 

They came and there they sle^v 
Lockwood of Lockwood, that wiley wight. 
That stirr'd the strife anew. 

18 When they had slain thus suddenly 

Sir Robert Beaumont's aid, 

To Crosslaiid they came craftily, 

Of nought they were afraid. 

19 The hall was water'd well about. 

No wight might enter in ; 
Till that the bridge was well laid out. 
They durnt not venture in. 

20 Before the house they could invade. 

In ambush they did lodge ; 
And watch'd a wench with wily trade. 
Till she let down the bridge. 

21 A siege they set, assault they made 

Heinously to the hall ; 
The knight's chamber they did invade. 
And took the knight withal. 

22 And this is for most certainty 

That slain before he was, 
He fought ag<iinst them manfully 
Unarmed as he was. 

23 His servants rosie, and still withstood. 

And struck with might and main ; 
In hiB defence they shed their blood* 
But all this was in vain. 

24 The lady cried, and shriek'd withal, 

When as from her they led 
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Her dearest knight into ilie liall. 
And there cut off his heii'j. 

85 But all in vnia, the inoro pity, 

For pity had no place. 
But craft, mischief, and cruelty, 
These men did most embrace. 

86 They had a ji^uide that guided them. 

Which in their hearts did dwell, 
The wh'ch to this that moved them. 
The very Devil in Uell. 

87 See here in what uncertainty 

This wretc lod world is led ; 
At nij^ht in his prosperity, 

At morning slain, and dead. 
I wis a wof ul house there w^. 

The lord lay slain, and dead. 
Their foes tBen eat before th^ ir fftce 

Their meat, ale, wine, and bread. 
Two boys Sir Robert Beaumont had 

There left alive unslain ; 
Sir John of Bland he them bade 

To eat with him certain. 

80 The one did eat with him truly. 

The younger it was, I think ; 
Adam, the elder, sturdily. 
Would neither eat nor drink. 

81 See how this boy, said Eland, see. 

His father's death cm take ; 
If any be, it will be he. 
That will revengement make. 

88 But if that he wax wild anon 

I shall him soon foresee ; 
And cut them off by one and one, 

As time shall then serve me. 
88 The first fray here now have you heard, 

The secoi.d doth ensue ; 
And how much mischief afterward 

Upon these murders grew. 

84 And how the mischief he contriv'd 

His wicked heart within, 
Light on himself shall be described, 
Mark now — for I begin : 

85 The same morning two messengers 

Were sent to Lancashire, 

To Mr Townley and Brereton, 

Their helps for to require. 

86 Unto the mount beneath Mareden, 

Now were they come with speed. 
But hearing that their friend was slain. 
They turned again indeed. 

87 When Eland with his wilful ire 



Thus Beaumont's blood had shed. 
Into the coasts of Lancashire, 
The lady Beaumont fled. 

88 With her she took her children all 

At Brereton to remain ; 
Some time also at Townley hall 
They sojourned certain. 

89 Breretiin and Tomnley, fi lends they were 

To her, and of her blood ; 
And presently it did appear 
They fought to do her srood. 

40 They kept the boys till they increaa'd 

In person and in age. 
Their father's death to have redrest 
Still kindled their courage 

41 Lacy and Lockwood were with them 

Brought up at Brereton green, 
And Quarmby, kinsman unto them, 

At home durst not be seen. 
48 The feats of fence they practised. 

To weild their weapons well, 
Till fifteen years were finished, 

Then it so befel, 
48 Lockwood, the eldest of them all. 

Said, Friends, I think it got<d, 
We went into our country all, 

To venge our fathers' blood. 

44 If Eland have this for well done, 

He will slay mo indeed, 
Best were it then we slew him soon, 
And cut off Gain his seed. 

45 I saw my father Lockwood stain. 

And Quarmby in the night. 
And last of all they slew certain 
Sir Robert Beaumont, knight. 

46 O Lord, this was a cruel deed. 

Who could their hands refrain ; 
For to pluck out such wicked weed, 
Tho' it were to their pain. 

47 To this the rest tken all agreed, 

Devising day by day. 
Of this their purpose how t^o speed. 
What was the readiest way. 

48 Two men that time from Quarmby 

Dawson and Haigh, indeed, 
Wlio then consulted of the same 
Of this bow to proceed 

49 These countrym» n, of course only, 

Said Eland kept alway 
The tourn at Brighouse certainly 
And you shall know the day. 
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50 To Cromwelbottom you mubt come, 

In the wood there to wait ; 
So you may have ihem all ai d some, 
And takr them in a strait. 

51 The day was set, the toum was kept 

At Brighouse by Sir John ; 
Full little wist he was beset 

Then at bis coming home. 
58 Dawson and Haigh had play'd their parts 

And brought from Brereton Green, 
Young gentlemen with hardy hearts. 

As well were known and seen. 

58 Adam of Beaumont there was laid, 

And Lacy with him also, 
And Lockwood, who was nought afraid 
To fight against, his foe. 

54 In Gromwelboitom woods they lay 

A number with them mo, 
Armed they were in good array, 
A spy they had also. 

55 To spy the time when Eland came, 

From' Brighouse tourn that day. 
Who plays his part, and shew'd the fame 
To them, there as they lay. 

59 Beneath Brookfoot a hill there is 

To Brighouse in the way. 
Forth came they to the top of this. 
There prying for their prey. 

57 From the lane end then Eland came, 

And spied these gentlemen, 
Sore wonder'd he, who they could be. 
And yal'd his bonnet then. 

58 The court'sy 'irails thee not. Sir knight. 

Thou slew my father dear. 
Some time Sir Robert Beaumont, bight, 
And slain thou shalt be here. 
50 Said Adam Beaumont, with the rest 
Thou hai our fathers slain, 
Whose deaths we mind shaU be radrest 
Of thee, and thine certain. 
00 To strike at him still did they striye. 
But Bland still withstood. 
With might and main to save bis life. 
But stiH they shed his blood. 
61 They cut him from his company, 
Belike at the Lane end ; 
And there they slew him certainly 
And thus he made his end. 
<B Mark here the end of cruelty. 
Such fine hath falsehood, lo ! 
Such end forseoth himself had he, 



And he brought others to. 

63 But Beaumont yet was much to blame, 

Too' here he play'd the man. 
The part he play'd not in the same 
Of a right Christian. 

64 A pure conscience could never find 

An heart to do tliis deed, 
Though he this day should be assigned 
His own heart's blood to bleed. 

65 But kind, in these young gentlemen. 

Crept where it could not go, 
And in such sort enforced them 
Their father's bane toflo. 

66 The second Fray now here you have, 

The third now shall you hear ; 
Of your kindness no more I crave, 
But only to give ear. 

67 When Sir John Eland thus was slain, 

Indeed the story tells, 
Both Beaumont and his fellows then 
Fled into Furness Fells. 

68 O cruel Mars, why wert thou nought 

Contented yet ^ith this? 
To shed mere blood, but still thou sought, 

For such thy nature is. 
60 Their young conscience corrupt by thee, 

I u deed could never stay. 
Till into extreme misery 

They ran the re adiest way. 

70 For Cain his seed on every side. 

With wicked hearts disgraced ; 
Which to shew mercy hath denied. 
Must needs be now displaced. 

71 In Furness Pells long time they were 

Boasting of their misdeed ; 
In more mischief contriving there. 
How yet they miKht proceed. 

72 They had their spies in this country 

Nigh Eland, who then dwell'd 
Where Sir John Eland liv'd truly, 
. And there his household held. 
78 Mo gentlemen then were not there. 

In Elaud parish dwell'd. 
Save Savile half part of the year 

His house at Bushworth held. 

74 He kept himself from such debate, 

Removing thence withal. 
Twice in the year by Savile gate 
Unto the Both&m Hall. 

75 Adam of Beaumont then truly. 

Lacy and Lockwood eke» 
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And Quarmby came to their &yvkntrj. 
Their purpose for lo seek. 

76 To Cromwelbottoin Wood [Hall] they camet 

There kept them secretly. 
By fond deceit « here did they frame 
Their crafty cruelty. 

77 This is the end in sooth to say. 

On Palm Sunday, e'en at night. 
To Eland miln they took ttie way 
About the mirke mid nig nr. 

78 Inte the miln-house there itie} brake. 

And kept them secretly ; 
By Fiibtilty thus diu they beek 
The young knight for to slay. 

79 The morning came, the miller sent 

His wife for corn in haste ; 
These gentlemen in hands her bent. 
And bound her hard and fast. 

80 The miller sware she should repent, 

She tarried there so long ; 
A good cudgel in hand, he went 
To chastise her with wrong. 

81 With haste into the miln came he. 

And meant with her te strive , 
But they bound him immediately 
And laid him by his wife. 

82 The young knight dreamt the self-same night 

With foes he were bested, 
That fiercely settled them to fight 
Against him in his bed. 

83 He told his lady soon of this. 

But as a thing most vain ; 
She weigh'd it light, nnd said I wis 
We must to church certain, 

84 And serve God there this present day ; 

The knight then made him bown, 
And by the miln-house lay the way 
That leadeih to the town. 

85 The drought had made the water small, 

The stakes appeared dry ; 
The knight, his wife, and servants all. 
Came down the dam thereby. 

86 When Adam Beaumont this beheld, 

Forth of the miln came he ; 
His bow in hand with him he held. 
And shot at him sharply. 

87 He hit the knight on the breast- plate. 

Whereat the shot did glide; 
William of Lockwood, wroth thereat. 
Said, Cousin, you shoot wide. 



88 Himself did afa«>ot, at.d hit the koigfat. 
Who nought was hurt with this ; 
Whereat the knight had great delight. 
And said to them, I wis 
89. If that; my father h^d been cl>id 
With such armour certain, 
Tour wicked hands e8cap*d he had, 
And had i<ot so been slain. 

90 O Eland town, alack, said he. 

If thou but knew of this, 
Tbeee foes of mine full fast would flee. 
And of their purpose miss. 

91 By stealth t«) work needs must they go. 

For it had been too much. 
The town knowing, the lord to slo 
For them, and twenty such. 

92 William of Lock wood was adread 

The town shoald rise indeed ; 
He shot the knight right through the h6ad« 
And slew him then with speed. 

93 His son and heir was wounded there, 

But yet not dead at all ; 
Into the house convey'd he were. 
And died in Eland Hall. 

94 A full sister forsooth had he. 

An half-brolher also ; 
The full sister his heir must be. 
The half-brother not so. 

95 The full sister his heir she was. 

And Savile wed the same ; 
Thus lord of Eknd Savile was. 
And since in Savile name. 

96 Lo here the end of all mischief. 

From Eland, Eland's name 
Despatch it was. to their great grief. 
Well worthy of the same. 

97 What time these men such frays did frames 

Deeds have I read, and heard 
That Eland came to Savile's name 
In Edward's days the Third. 

98 But as for Beaumont, and the rest 

They viere undone utterly ; 
Thus simple virtue is the best. 
And chief felicity. 

99 By Whittle-lane end they took their flight. 

And to the old earth-yate ; 
Then took the wood, as well as might. 
And spied a privy gatr. 
100 Themselves conveying craftily. 
To Anneley-wood that «ay. 
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The town of Eland manfully 
Pursued them that day. 

101 The lord's servants throughout the town 

Had cry'd with might and main. 
Up, gentle yeomen, make you bown, 
This day your lord is slain. 

102 Whittle, and Smith, and Rimmington, 

Bury with many mo ; 
As brimme as boars they made them bown, 
The lord's enemies to flo. 

103 And, to be short, the people rose 

Throughout the town about; 
Then fiercely following on their foes, 
With hue, and cry, and shout. 

104 All sorts of men shewed their good willb, 

Some bows and shafts did bear ; 
Some brought, forth clubs, and rusty billfl, 
That saw no sun that year. 

105 To church now as the parish came. 

They join'd them with the town. 
Like hardy men to stand all fame. 
To fight now they were bown. 

106 Beaumont and Quarmby saw all this. 

And Lockwood where they stood ; 
They settled them to fence, I wis. 
And shot ns they were wood. 

107 Till all their shafts were gone and spent, 

OF force then must they flee ; 
They had dispatch'd all their Intent, 
And lost, no victory. 

108 TLe hardiest man of them that was. 

Was Quarmby, this is true; 
For ho would never turn his face, 
rill Eland men him slew. 

109 Lockwood, he bare him on his back. 

And hid him in Anely wood; 
To vrhom his purse did he betake, 
Of gold and silver good. 

110 Here take you this t • you, said he. 

And to my cousins here ; 
And in your mirth, remember me. 
When you do make good cheer. 

111 If thai my foes should this possess, 

It were a grief lo me ; 
My friends welfare is my riches, 
And chief felicity. 

112 Give place with speed, and fare you well, 

Christ, shield you from mishief ; 
If thai it otherwise beftil. 
It would be my great gri«f. 



113 Their foes so fiercely followed on, 

It was no biding there ; 
Lockwood, with speed, he went anon. 
To his friends where they were. 

114 With haste then towards Huddersfield, 

They held their ready way ; 
Adam of Beaumont the way he held, 
To Crosland hall that day. 

115 When Eland men returned home, 

Through Aneley wood that day ; 
There found they Quarmby laid alone, 
Scarce dead, as some men say. 

116 And then they slew him out of hand, 
' Dispatch'd him of his pain ; 

The late death of their lord Eland 
In forced them certain. 

117 Learn, Saville, here, I you beseech, 

That in prosperity 
You be not proud, but mild und meek, 
And dwell in charity ; 

118 For by such means your elders came. 

To knightly dignity ; 
Where Eland then forsook the same, 
And came to misery. 

119 Mark here the breac'i of charity, 

How wretx^hedly it ends ; 
Mark here how much felicity. 
On charity depends. 

120 A speech it is to ev'ry wight. 

Please God who may or can ; 
It wins always with great delight, 
The heart of ev'ry man. 

121 Where charity withdraws the heart. 

From serrow and sighs deep ; 
Kight heavy makes it many a heart. 
And many an eye to weep. 

122 You gentlemen, love one another. 

Love well the yeomanry ; 
Count every Christian man his brother. 
And dwell in charity. 

123 Then shall it come to pass truly. 

That, all men you shall lov© 
And after death then shall you be 
In heaven, with God above. 

124 To whom always, of ev'ry wight. 

Through out aU years and days ; 
In heiv'n Hnd enrth, both day and night, 
Be honor, laud, and praiae. 

Ths End. 

A Ttxb. 
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Bblle Vub Gardens. 

[1975.] The writer of the article in a recent 
issue of the Adv€> titer starts ofF with the proposition 
that Jennison pater started life with ** a small garden, 
carefully husbanded, at Longsight, Manchester." That 
it was not always the flourishing establishment it is 
now I am quite aware ; in fact, the first few years of 
its life were most precarious. I am told that on one 
occasion its very existence depended on the result of 
a race that was to be run within its grounds, bat 
whether it was on the race itself or on the *' gate " 
that so much depended, deponent sayetti not. How- 
ever that may be, he pulled through all his difficulties, 
and ere he died he was enabled to boast of the best 
and largest establishment of the kind the world pos- 
aeses. To return to my text. If I am correctly in- 
formed Mr Jennison first conceived the idea of a tea 
garden, museum, and zoological collection whilst 
resident in Stockport. At this time he resided in a 
cottage near to Messrs Sykes's reservoirs, Bdgeley, in 
the neighbourhood of which is a place caUed the 
•* monkey house " to this day. There must be many 
residents in the town who could tell us much respect- 
ing its existence in Stockport, together with the why 
and wherefore it was not allowed to remain and grow 
in our midst. The writer of ** BeooUections of Stock- 
port," I feel sure, could tell us much; let us hope 
Ihat either he or some other contributor will come 
forward and throw a little light on this portion of the 
history of our town. Emqfirib. 



Saturdat, Skptbmbee 6th, 1335. 



[197«.] Stockfobt Clocxmakbbs. — Visiting a 
friend the other day I saw in his possession a clock 
bearing the name plate of " John Clayton, Stockport," 
as maker. From its style and general appearance I 
should judge it to date back to the commencement of 
the last century, and only possesses the movements 
for working the hour finger, the only pointer on the 
index, and that made of iron of most subsUntial 
thickness and strength. Can any of our re ad ers 
supply me with information relating to this or any 
other dockmaker hi this town who flourished during 
Iba last century f Tkidpus Fdqit. 



VIII MONTH. AUGUST. XXXI DATS. 

SO— Cheshire Agricultural Society's Show at 

Sandbach 1881 

81— The Stockport Improvement Amendment Bill 

came into operation 1858 

IX MONTH. SEPTEMBER. xxx dats. 

1— Death of Blajor Davenport, R.C.M 1868 

a— Visit of Mr R. T. Booth to Stockport 1883 

3— Meeting of the promoters of the Palmer Mills 
Company at the Mechanics' Institute, Stock- 
port, when 249 shares were taken, making a 

total of 3604 1884 

4— Rev. C. B. Jeaffresoo, of Stockport, died 1877 

5 — Arrival of Mr A. H. Sykes from America 1884 



potest* 

An Old Gbavbstoni. 

[1977.] Passing the Tabernacle Chapel in HiUgate, 
I noticed the fragments of a gravestone lying in a 
corner of the yard, which, on examination, I found to 
have been removed from the middle passage in the 
interior of the chapel, and containing the obituaries of 
a John and Ann Bancroft, and also the names of six of 
their children, dated 1735. It does not seem likely 
that the above memorial will now be restored to its 
proper resting-place, but ^ ill probably be utilised for 
other purpoees— thus one more land-mark of the 
olden time will have passed into oblivion. 

J. Ownr. 
Pbovhbbs. 

[1978.] Herewith find another instalment of the 
sayings of all ages : — 

Proverbs are the daughters of daily experience. 
An unlucky word dropped from the tongue cannot 

be brought back by a coach and six. 
Keep good company, and be one of the number. 
It is only those that have done nothing who fancy 

they can do everything. 
Queens and oook-maids sleep in the same bed at 

last. 
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fifittfir ride on an aes that carries us ihaa a horse 

that throws us. 
Innocence is like an umbrella— when we once have 

lost it we must never hope to t>ee it back again. 
Beauty is a great thing, but learning is better. 
Fame is like an eel — latherhard to catch and a good 

deal harder to hold. 
Wit's best function is to minister to wisdom. 
Value the friendship of him who stands by you in 

the storm. 
Swarms of insects will surround, you in the sun- 
shine. 
Shame treads on the heels of folly. 
Blalice never fails to find a mark to shoot at. 
Nothing is so hard as to do nothing. 
Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 
When you are an anvil, bear; when you are a 

hammer, strike. 
Idle men are the devil's playfellows. 
A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain ; while 

witty sayings are as easily lost as the pearls slipping 

from a broken string. 
He who resolves to amend has God on his side. 

Chablbs H. Bbookbs. 

Thb Lanouaob of Names. 

[1979.] The .following is a continuation of the 

meaning of female aames : — 

Palminla,palmoUhehand. Phillipina, one who loves 
Pamela, excessively sweet. horses. 

Panarista, altogether best. Philomela, a nightingale. 

Pandora, highly gifted. Fhilothee, devout. 

Paquita, acojmmodatiog. Philoscent-, loving the 
Pan ma, exalted imagiuo- stranger, 

tion, Philumena, daughter 



Parthenitt, virgin. 
Parthenope, observant. 
Patience, patience. 
Patricia, noble. 
Paulette, little. 
Paulina > „ 
Pauline 1*°^""- 
Paumelle, palm of tlie 

hand. 
PeUgia, of the sea. 
Pen lope, industrious. 
Pepita, addition. 
Perpetua, constant. 
Perrine, a rock. 
PeiS'S, Persian. 
Petala, a young girl. 
Petraca, stone. 
Petronilla, little Peter. 
Petunia, tall and graceful. Portia, Kitety. 
Phoibe, brilliant. Preciosa, precious. 

Pheretima, enduring. Pritkciila, old fashioned. 

Philadelphia, brotherly Procris, preferable. 



ef 
light. 

Phrene, well trained. 

Phyllis, a green bough. 

Pia, piouit. 

Pit ho, persuasive. 

Placidia, placid. 

Placilla gentle. 

Plaiicina, ttorrowful. 

Platina, generous. 

Pocahontas, compas- 
sionate. 

Polyanthus, many flowers. 

Poiyena, grace! ul, en- 
chanting. 

Polyphimnia, musical. 

Polyxena, hospitable. 

Pompoma, a companion. 

Porima, ingenious. 



love. 

Phile, love. 

Philiena, friendly. 

Phillina, loving and be- 
loved. 



Rachael, an Ewe lamb. 

Bedenter, redeemed. 
Regina. \ 

Renie, J 

R6<*6da, a fragrant weed. 
Reta,apearl. 
Rhea, eloquent. 
Rhoda, a rose. 
Rhodua, rosy-cheeked. 
Rictrude, truthful. 
Rita, pearl 

Roberta, strong and brave. 
Robina, in gooid esteem. 
Robinnetta, bright coun- 
sellor. 
Romelda, lady of power. 
Romola, strength, power. 



Sabina, name of place. 
Sabrina, from the river 

Severn. 
Salome, wavering. 
Salom^e, peaceful. 
Sancia, holy. 
Sapphira, briJiant. 

^Si. }• v^"^ 

Sebastiana, worthy of 

honour. 
SecundiUa, number two. 

8^l?n2;}P""'^*^**°^- 
^enniramide, breaking 

away from sorrow. 
Sephnra, beautiful. 
Septula, number seven. 
Septimia, seventh. 

Seraphima, ho^j^^Qod 
Seraphime, J * 

Serena, calm, serene. 
Sex ilia, number six. 
Siatr h, pride of my 
heart. 

Tabitha, eyes like a 

gazelle. 
Tat hne, beloved. 
Tamar, palm, 
iamasine, twin. 
Teresa, beautiful shape. 
Tert ia, third. 



Proserpina, of slow pro- 
gress. 
Prudence, prudence. 
Pulcheria, beautiful. 
Pysche, the soul. 
Pythonissa, foreseeing. 



ianus, | of 
sa, j 



Roianus 
Bosa, 



a rosy com- 
plexion. 

Rosaclara, rosedear. 
Rosalba, white rose. 

Rosalia, li;w^a-oae 
Rosalie, /"»•*«»«• 

Rosalind, maid, like a rose. 
Rosamund, rose of the 

world. 
Rose, ) 
Rosetta, >a roae. 
Rosina, J 

Rowena, white*necked. 
Roxaline, splendour. 
Roxana, dawn of day. 
Roxcellina, excelling in 

learning. 
Rufin, red. 
Kuhamah, pitied. 
Ruth, trembling. 
Rutilia, very red. 



Sibella, noise. 
Si^freda, conquering place 
Sigred, haughty. 
Simonette, obedient. 
Smiljana, immortal. 

Sophrome, modest. 

Sophy, wise. 

Speranza. hopeful. 

Speratji. hoped for. 

Stefanida, a crown. 

btefanie, a crown or gar- 
land. 

Stella, a start. 

Sty lita, exalted. 

Susan, \ 

Susann*, > a lily. 

Susette, J 

Swai hilda, the swan 
maiden. 



Sylvia, rustic 
>yringi<, musical, 

Theodoeia, given to Ood. 
Theophila, divine love. 
Thirza, lovely. 
Thisbe, a mulberry tree. 
Thora, consecrated to 

Thor. 
Thyra, guarded. 
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Thalia, flourubing. 
Thecla, divioe fame. 
ThroboD, God's gitl. 
Theodora, divine gift. 

Una, number one. 
Urbano, courteous. 

Valentina, a well-wisher. 
Valeria, worthy. 
Verbena, adorned. 
Verema. i^ 
Veromca, j^^^ 
Vesta, adorned. 
Victoria, 'J 
Victorine, > victory. 
Victoriola, J 
Vincedora, beautiful vine. 

Wansan Annung, moon, 

star. 
Walburg, gracious. 
Wenonab, forsaken. 

Xemona, beautiful prin- 
cess. 



Tbyrza, devoted. 
Toiuette, inestimable. 
Topaza, orderly. 



Ursiii, a little bear. 

Vider, feminine of David. 
Vincentia, invincible. 
Viola, ) 
Violet, >a violet 
Violetta, J 
Virginia, i 
Virginle, / P^'®* 
Virtue, virtuous. 
Vivien, lively. 
Vivia, life. 

Wilhelmina, i support of 
Wilhelmine, J many. 
Winifred, winning peace. 
Wi:>teria, fair stranger. 



Yseult, a vision of beauty. Tolande, heartless. 



Zaida, prosperous. 
Zara, offspring. 
Zeha, temperance. 
Zelie, jealous. 
Zelina, my help. 
Zenaide, one who 

modestly. 
Zenobia, the wife 

Jupiter. 
Zerlina, my reliance. 
Zernah, healthful. 

Didsbury. 



Zillah, screeaed. 

Zinnia, thoughts of absent 

friends. 
Zipporab, a bird. 
Zita, mistress. 
lives Zor, life. 
Zora, pure, 
of Zosine, triumphant queen. 
Zuleika, female worthi- 
ness. 

A. £. D. 



Step lies. 

Bbv. T. Pboctbs. 

[1980] In your issue of August 21, you give a copy 
of a tombstone in the burial ground of Dean-row 
Chapel, referring to the family of W. T. and H. 
Procter, of Wilmslow. There is a tombstone to the 
same family at the Presbyterian Chapel, Atherton- 
streot, Prescot, Lancashire, and which runs thus • 
** Beneath this stone lie the remains of the Rev. 
William TuUideph Procter, son of the late Rev. 
William Procter, of Oldbury, in the county of Worces- 
ter, and mmister of the adjacent chapel, who died the 
21st day of January, 1826, aged 46 years. Also those 
of William Tullidepb« son, and of Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. T. P., why died of consumption; the former 



in the 20th year of his age, June 21, 1829 ; the latter 
January Ist, 1882, aged 20 years. Here rest the 
remaims of Martha Procter, relict of the late Rev. 
Henry Procter, of Stafford, who died 21st May, 183Si 
aged 84 years." On a tablet against the wall :— 
" Underneath lie the remains of Henry Harris Procter, 
who died 22nd May, 1849, aged 37 years. Beloved of 
many friends, one of these to whom he was more than 
a brother, erected this simple tribute to his memory. 
Hannah Procter, his mother, died 5th June, 1858." 

J. OWBN. 

Rby. Wiluam Nicols, M.A. 

[1961.] In rep y to ** A Bookworm " respecting this 
divine I have been able to glean the following parti- 
culars from Eartoaker and other sources. He was 
rector of Stockport from 1694 to 1716, and succeeded 
the Rev. William Shippen, D.D., on the presentatioo 
of John Warren, Esq. This rector was the son of 
Henry Nicholls or Nicols, of Hilton, co. Glamorgan 
and matriculated at Oxford from, Christ Church, 
April 14, 1671, at the age of sixteen. He took his 
B.A. as William Nicols March 24, 1674, and M.A. 
December 14, 1677. On June 4, 1690, he was presented 
to the living of ( headle, near Stockport, but resigned 
on his appointment to Stockport in 1694. He married 
at Flixton, June 9, 1692, Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
Egerton of Shawe co. Lancaster. His wife died 
October 1, 1708, aged 48, and was buried at Chopter 
Cathedral, where her husband placed a monument^ 
with an elegant Latin inscription, to her memory. Mi 
Nicols was an author of considerable ability, a good 
classical scholar, and evidently very highly respected 
by his contemporaries. He published two little booka^ 
now rare, and a pamphlet. His first book is entitled 
'* De Literis Inventis Libre sex (The Invention of 
Letters in six books), Londini, kdccxi.," and dedi- 
cated to Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. It is a 
thick octavo of 887 pages, and is entirely in Latin 
verse. The second book is entitled *' Seven Books 
Concerning First Principle?," and is dedicated to 
William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury. To this 
volume is added the *' Accedunt Liturgica,'* with a 
separate dedication to Sir William Dawes, Archbishop 
of York, and previously Bishop of Chester. The 
pamphlet is entitled '* Orationes Duce," and is dated 
1715. Mr Nicols died about 1716, but does not appear 
to have been buried at Stockport, as neither his death 
nor his burial are recorded in the registers. Possibly ha 
was buried at Chester in the same grave as his wife. 
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Thb Gbbo Family. 
[1982.] I am sorry your correspondent •* F. S A. " 

bas said nothing about the unmarried daughters of 
the first Samuel Orsg, of StyaL Several of these 
remained unmarried. Forty or fifty years back these 
ladies — I think their names were Sally and Agness,and 
perhaps there was another — were well known in Styal 
and Morley for their unostentatious benevolence. It 
is true they did nut write books of misty 
philosophy, nor indulge in pessimistic and degrading 
views of the future of our race. They had not time 
for these things, but they devoted their lives to doing 
good in all sorts of ways to those whom they met in 
the common walks of life. To a very great extent did 
they do this with the poor girls «7ho had been drafted 
from distant workhouses and public institutions to be 
apprenticed to the cotton trade, and not to learn the 
duties of domestic life. This these kind ladies per- 
ceived and nobly did they try, and with v*- ry great 
success, to remedy this defect by teaching needlework 
and domestic manngement to theix girls, many of 
whom became the motliers of iamilies, who have long 
been settled inhabitants of the neighbourhood. The 
influence in this direction of these benevolent ladies 
has been seen by the writer of this note in the neat- 
ness and order of many homes in Styal and Morley, as 
be hat gone in and out among the people for the last 
forty years. Then, again, he can well remember, fifty 
yeais back, long before there was any railway either 
to Manchester from Wilmslow, or from Manchester to 
Southport— the^e Misses Greg at that time sent the 
consumptive and ailing of the neighbourhood to get 
the u(l vantages of sea air, and doubtless they saved 
man^ lives and buioothed tiio bed of bickness in many 
other ca.ses by tht ir sympathy. They left fc>t\ iil many 
years back— perhaps thirty— and went, I think, to 
live at L> llingtou ; but before they went away they 
took into their service from a Morley cottage, near 
Two Gates, two very amiable young women— Hannah 
and Marj- Bredbury — who were Methodists and of a 
very devout turn of mind, very like the sisters of 
Bethany, but who were left somewhat lonely in the 
world. These they took to be their personal servants, 
for with an open eye to goodness, the Misses Greg had 
seen their merits and their need, and the act was well 
devised and delicately done. I am only writing from 
memory, and doubtless there is much about these good 
ladies unknown to me that would be most interesting 
to many living in their quiet homes about Styal and 
Morley — rather more so than pessimist literature and 
Sceptical philosophy. Woumhill. 



Saturdat, September 12th, 1885. 



IX MONTH. SEPTEMBER. xxx bats. 

6— Stockport Mechanics' Institute established... 1825 

7— Outrage on the railway at Heaton Norris. 
German HaU, of Gheadle, committed for 
trial J881 

8— Foundation stone af the Stockport Free 
Grammar School laid by the wardens of the 
Goldsmith's Company, London, by whom it 
was erected at a cost of £4000 1830 

9— Death of Mr Hugh Birley, M.P 1883 

10 — Tiviot Dale Chapel opened for divine service, 
when sermons were preached by Dr. Adam 
Clarke. L.Ij.D., and the Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
M.A. The collections amounted to £550. 
The cost of the erection was £11,000, and it 
will seat 2500 persons 1826 

11— Foundation stone of Reddish Wesleyan Chapel 
uid 1869 

12— A Cheshire farmer presented a cheese weigh- 
ing ten cwt. to the Queen. The utensils 
alone used in its manufacture cost £150. It 
was ornamented on the top with the royal 
arms, the carving of which cost £ 10 1839 

^ . — . 

Proposed Canal fbom Liverpool to Stockport 

IN 1818. 

[1983.] I find among my father's papers a circular, 
of which the enclosed is a copy. 

It may perhaps be interesting to some of your 
readers to learn that so far back as 1818 some of our 
ancestors were considering the propriety of getting 
more direct navigable communication with Liverpool 
and the inland counties. 

It is additionally interesting on account of the 
names attached to the memorial. 

Henry Heqinbotham. 



To the Rev. Charles Prescot, Clerk, and Peter 
Marsland, Esq., two of His Majesty's Justices 
of Peace. 
We, the undersigned, respectfully request you will 

convene a meeting of the principal inhabitants of this 
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town and neighbourhood, to take into consideration 

the propriety of making a navigable communication 

between this town and Liverpool and the inland 

counties. 

William Stkes 
John Bentlry 
Fekns k Slack 
Thomas Wohslbt 
John Worslby 
William Beard & Co. 
William Coppock, Jdn. 
R. & T. Walmslby 
William Robinson 
EnwABD Reddish 
Peti-b Wild 
John Bboadhdbst 



Habdy & Andrew 
Thomas Pebnley 
Ghables Lingabd 
THOMAS Robinson 
Thomas Fleet 
Joel Beswick 
Joseph Lane 
Jesse Howabd 
John Jackson 
Bennett k, Gill 
William Whitakbb 
Thomas Gabsidb 



Stockport, 17th December, 1818. 
In compliance with the above respectable requisi- 
tion, we appoint a public meeting to be held at the 
Warren Bulkeley Arms, at 11 o'clock on Monday, the 
21st instant, in the forenoon. Chables Pbescot. 

PrrxB Mabsland. 
Your attendance, if convenient, is particularly r^ 
quested (in writing). 

Cloo Almanacks. 
[1084.] Before the invention of printing, confiider- 
able difficulty was experienced in remembering the 
different saint's days and other holy days, 
and various expedients were made use ef 
to assist the memory, the most usual of 
which was a perpetual kalendar, engraved on some 
hard substance, either on a large scale or a small one, 
according to circumstances. At the present day, 
when every cottage is supplied with its penny alma- 
nack for the year, to be thrown aside as waste paper 
at the year's end, if not previously worn out, it is not 
easy to realise the very opposite state of things which 
existed in the middle ages ; but the very difference 
makes it a matter of interesting research to find out 
the means employed by our ancestors as a substitute 
for our almanacks. We occasionally find a perpetual 
almanack engraved on a large scale on the wall of a 
church : one of these, as early as the twelfth century, 
■till exists on the wall of the church of the city of 
Perigueux, in the south of France, and a few others of 
later dat€ have been preserved. The emblems of the 
different seasons, with the characteristics and the 
usual employment of each, are also frequently used as 
ornaments round the arch of a doorway, and in other 
situations; and they abound in illuminations of 
manuscripts. Perpetual almanacks were also engraved 
on metal, on bone, on ivory, and on wood of different 



kinds. The most common are on boxwood ; these are 
usually cut on square logs, and are often called Danish 
almanacks, or Runic kalendara, being supposed to be 
of Danish ori^n, although they were extensively used 
in England. These vary considerably in size, some 
being small enough to carry about con\eniQnt]y,otheEB 
made to hang up by the side of the fire-place, a custom 
which continued in old-fashioned farmhouses within 
the memory of man, and which Dr Plot, who wrote a 
history of Staffordshire and of Oxfordshire in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, describes as 
common in his day. They have n-^w become rare, and 
are met with only in museums or collections of curi- 
osities ; there are several in the Bodleian Library and 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxfod ; and two in the 
Cheetham Library at Manchester. 

Some of these are very rude, as if cut by a labouring 
man with his pocket knife. Some are on flat strips of 
wood ; others, as we have said, on square sticks, from 
which they are also called ** Log almanacks," or ** dog 
almanacks/' clog being a provincial word of the same 
signification, commonly applied to the piece of wood 
which is tied to restive animals to prevent them run- 
ning away or getting through hedges. 

There were two kinds of these almanacks one for the 
immoveable feasts, the other f< )r the moveable, with 
the Sundays also, and thes*' are the most usuaL When 
the almanack is on a square stick the da^s are marked 
by notches on the angles, the seventh day being di^ 
ting jished by a deeper notch, and the ft stivals by 
their usual emislems, some of which are 
very curiously expressed. We have under 
view engravings of two, one from the 
Bodleian, the other from the Ashmolean ; both of these 
are believed to be of English workmanship, but some 
of those in the Ashmolean are clearly Danish or 
Swedish, having Runic (or secret) characters upon 
them, and having been presented by a Swede, Johtf 
Hensig, in 1681, who stated that they were then in 
use among the agricultural classes in his own country. 
The emblems or symbols employed seem to have be^ 
purely conventional, and nearly the same on all. 

The strokes with dots on the riofht-hand side of each 
face of the almanack denote the golden number or cycle 
of the moon ; if the number is under five, it is repre- 
sented by so many dots ; if five, by a sloping line from 
the notch for the day, forming with the straight line 
a rude V, which stands for five. If the number is five 
and under ten, it is marked by the number of dots on 
the sloping line added to five. When the number is 
ten, a cross stroke makes a rude X, which stands for 
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ten, and the figures above ten are again marked bj 
dots. These clog almanacks were also called prime- 
staves, because the prime or golden number was 
marked upon them. This will be more clearly under- 
stood by referring to the calendar at the beginning of 
the Prayer-book, particularly the table to find Easter, 
and the direction for using it, where the golden num- 
ber or prime is mentioned. 

A copy of these curious and interesting calen- 
dars ore now before me, and one is almost amused at 
first sight by what appear to be crude attempts at 
pictorial art. But as there is a reason for all things, 
these emblems bad their purpose to serve. It would 
have been manifestly impossible, even if the art of 
lettering had been known, to have indicated each 
gatnt's day by name, and in consequence recourse was 
had to certain devices or emblems supposed, more or 
less, to have been connected with their various lives. As 
instances of this we at once recognise the keys which were 
throughout the middle ages considered as the emblem 
of St. Feter. The next to it is not at first sight so plain. 
It occurs, however, on the day on which St. Laurence 
is commemorated, and therefore without doubt is in- 
tended for the gridiron; this martyr having been 
broiled to death because he refused to give up the 
treasure of the church which was supposed to be in 
bis custody. St. David's day is marked by a harp. 
It was not intended by this to confuse the Welsh Arch- 
bishop with the holy king, but the similarity of the 
name was a sufficient i; round for the use of the well- 
known emblem of the minstrel. St. John the Baptist's 
day is distinguished by the figure of a sword, the in- 
strument of his death. In the same manner we find 
the hatchet as the emblem of St. Paul, as tradition 
informs us that lie was beho^idod. It is needless to 
remark upon the appr ^priate emblem of the Epiphany, 
namely, the star. But ti^e next, even when we know 
that it occurs on ^t. Swithin's day, is very puzzling. 
It has been explained as intended to represent a 
shower of rain. The last is the emblem of St. Michael. 
The office of weighing the souls of the good and bad 
against each otlier has been always, in mediaeval lore, 
assigned to this euint; hence the scales are employed 
in the clog almanack as his symbol. B. 

Delamebb Forest. 

[1985.] The following is the text of a paper read by 
Mr William Norbury, before the members of the Leigh 
Literary Society, on the occasion of their visit to 
Delamere Forest: — 

The name Vetle'Royal of England, Edward the First 



gave unto the abbey of Vale Royal, which he founded 
upon the river of Weever in the midst of the shire. 
The air is very wholesome, insomuch that the people 
of the country are seldom infected with disease or 
sickness, neither do they use the help of physicians^ 
nothing so much as in other countries. For when 
any of them are sick they make him a posset, and tie 
a handkerchief on his head ; and if that will not mend 
him, then God be merciful to him ! The people live 
till they be very old ; some are grandfathers, their 
fathers yet living, and some grandfathers before they 
be married (Daniel King, 1656). 

At the time of the general survey, the lordship of Cof- 
munddei formed part of the possessions of RoBBRT,son of 
HuoH, Baron of Jfalpcu, which Robert, dying without 
issue, the lordship of Calmundelei, &c., devolved on 
his only daughter and heiress, Lettiee, who married 
Richard de Belward, whose son, or grandson, William 
DB Bklwajuo m. Beatrix, daughter Ranulph de Mee- 
chines, Earl of Chester. This William, who in right 
of his mother, was Baron of Jfalpas, left three 
sons — viz., David, uho, from being secretary 
to the Earl of Chester, was sometimes writ- 
ten Le Clerk, and sometimes De Malpas, 
having succeeded his father at Malpas, after the earl- 
doLu of Chester was annexed to the Crown, served 
the office of sheriff for the co. of Chester, 36, Hbn&t 
III., bearing the name of David de Malpas. The 
second son of t his David, Philip, having seated him- 
self at Egerton, left the surname of Eyerton to his 
descendants, whence the numerous eminent families 
of Egerton in Cheshire. 

Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, another of the family, was 
a military character of eminence in the reign of Henry 
VIII. He was . five times sheriff of Cheshire, as 
also sheriff of Flintshire for some years, and a long 
time one of the two deputy-lieutenants of Cheshire. 
He married tv ice, and was succeeded by his son. Sir 
Hugh Cholmondeley of Cholmondeley, who married 
Mary, only daughter and heiress of Christopher Hol- 
croftof Holcroft, who was by James I. staled the 
** bold lady of Cheshire." By Sir Hugh Cholmondeley 
she had six sons and three daughters. Robert, eldest 
son, inherited Cholmondeley ; Hugh was [the second, 
and the third was Thomas, of Vale Royal, ancestor of 
Lord Delamere. This Tliomas Cholmondeley acquired 
Vale Ron al by the gift of his mother. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John Minshull 
of Min&hull, and was succeeded in 1652 by his eldest 
son, Thomas Cholmondeley, Esq., of Vale Royal, bom 
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IBSn, ILP. for oountsr in the time of Charles II. 
Married, first, Jane, daughter of Sir Lionel Tolle- 
macfae, Bart^ and had with three daughters a son 
Bohert, who snooeeded him. Robert married in 1675 
Eiiitabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Vernon, Bart, of 
Hodnet, and had an only daughter, who married John 
Atherton, Esq., of Atherton. He died in 1679, and was 
saooeeded by his half -brother, Charles Cholmondeley, 
Esq., of Vale Royal, M.P. for Cheshire, bom in 1684. He 
died 1759, and was succeeded by his son, Thomas 
Cholmondeley, Esq., of Vale Royal, M.P. for Cheshire, 
bom 1726, who married in 1764 Dorothy, daughter 
and co-heir of Edmund Cowper, Esq., of OTerleigh, 
00. Chester, by whom he had issue Thomas, created 
Lord Delamere 17 July, 1821, by the title Babon Dbla- 
lOBB, of Vale Royal. A sist^'r, Caroline Henrietta, 
married 23 January, 1823, Thomas Hibbert, jun., Esq., 
of Birtles Hall, near Macclesfield. He married Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Sir Watkin 
Williams- Wynn, Bart, and by her ladyship, who died 
in 1852, had Hugh, the present peer. 

Delamere Forest is an historic place, and was 
formerly a royal hunting ground. It was disforested 
in 1812, and is now for the most part enclosed. We 
quote from a book on Cheshire historic associations 
published in 1855 : '* The forest or Mara, better known 
now by the name of Delamere, once covering the 
greater portion of the hundreds of Nantwich and 
Eddisbury, has shrunk into a comparatively small 
compass, though still extensive enough to sustain its 
dignity as a royal chase. Closely connected with the 
place, as the chief foresters and bow bearers, the name 
of the Donee has become one of the mo<^t familiar in 
Cheehire history. Dones of Warford. They derived 
their authority from the E^ingsleys, to whom the 
original grant of the office was made by Eari Randle 
(of Chester) the first; but still the name of Done seems 
more closely identified with that of Delamere The 
office was held by tenure of a horn ; and the identical 
one by which the fprestership was conferred upon 
Ralph de Kingsley by Earle Randle yet exists in the 
possession of the present occupant of the office. The 
horn, which is somewhat more than a foot in lesgih, 
and supposed to be that of some foreign animal, is 
black, and hooped with gold. According to Cheshire 
tradition, Uie chief forester was bound, whenever the 
Earl of Chester was disposed to take his pleasure in 
his chase of Delamere, to attend him with two white 
greyhounds, and to use this horn." **The forester 



Richard Done claimed in some legal proceeding the 
right to have eight other foresters under him, and to 
have provender for his own horse, viz., two strike of 
oats onst a year in Lent (see the spellir ' < of all the 
tenants of lands thereinbefore enumera* ■ d with aU the 
fem in the forest all tyme of year ejccopt hi- '- t 
time. All windfallen wood, cropping of treei' i.»a^lii 
with the axe, and half the bark of 'allfalen okes' 
(again mark the spelling), together with a ' !i i if penny ' 
on certain beats taken (as trespassers, 1 presume) on 
the forest, and all *sparhawkes, marlens, and hobbys,' 
swarms of bees, and the right shoulder of *everiedeer 
taken ' — these were a few of the many things claimed 
as perquisete by the forester. In case of any 
' stroken ' deer being found dead in the forest, the 
horns and the *tow' sides were to be 
sent to the Castle of Chester for the 
use of the Earl, the rest falling to the lot of the 
foresters.*' '* The abbot of St. Werburgh's Abbey had 
a regular supply of venison from the forest, and by a 
royal precept in the reign of Edward the Piret he was 
permitted to take ' the deer themselves to the num- 
ber of a stag and six bucks yearly, and to carry 
them away with such chance does or wild beasts as 
might be killed along with them/ " It seems these jolly 
old clerics had been previously troublesome as 
poachers to the foresterhke Scott's jolly frier of 
Copmanhurst. Delamere Forest was disforested, I 
think, in 1812. In Cheshire and Lancashire Collector, 
edited by T. Worthingt .n Barlow, date 1856, in an ac- 
count of the expenditure and income of this forest from 
1830 to 1847, and also for the year 1857, which for 
this particular year was as follows :— " The receipts 
for the year ending March 31, 1857, were £2867 ; the 
expenditure, £2002. Scotcli and larch timber, props, 
&c., brought in i;2470; and p^les, rails, firewood, 
broom handles, heath, &c., realised £396 more ; in ad- 
dition 2s received for the use of the road. Of the ex- 
penditure, £1800 was for salaries and labour ; £51 for 
larch and fir plants, and £l lis for law charges." Ue 
then referred to the Prophet Nixon, of Vale Royal, and 
his various legendary prophecies of England being 
invaded of the Miller Peter, of the brook runiiing 
blood, &c., which many in former times believed as 
connected in some way with the legend of Alderley 
of the enchanted army, and a great deliverance to be 
wrought out thereby, after which was to be a season 
of great prosperity. The safe place in the perilous 
times to comeNixoa said was '* in God's Croft, betwesn 
the Mersey and the Dee." 
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BsLLK VuB Gardens. 

[1986.] The writer of ** Recollections of 
Stockport," gives in the Adoertiser, of Septem- 
ber 12th, the following interesting particu- 
lars of the late Mr Jennison, of Belle Vue 
Gardens, Manchester. After speaking of 
several small pleasure gardens in Stockport and 
the suburbs, he proceeds : — 

We now draw near to Mr Jennison'a " Monkey 
House," as it was generally called, it being situated 
not above three hundred yards from the ** Ade 
laide." Mr Jennison's garden was on the left hand 
side of the way, leading from Adswood-lane to 
Messrs Sykes's reservoirs. I have no knowledge 
as to the date Mr Jennison entered on these pre- 
mises. I know that in the year 1835 it had become 
a favourite place of reaort. At that time Mr Jenni- 
son's live stock exhibited was very meagre. His 
aviary consisted of a few choice fowls. He had a 
large cage occupied by a few monkeys. In every 
corner of the garden was a cosy bower, with seats 
all round and a table in the centre. We paid a fee 
to enter, and we received an ef][uivalent in refresh- 
ments. As it is now at the great Belle Vue at the 
present time, so it was fifty years ago at this little 
establishment in Adswood. Every year som'i new 
features were introduced. The aviary was en- 
larged, and a number of foreign birds with very 
brilliant plumage were exhibited. Cockatoos and 
parrots might be seen perched in various places of 
the garden. The monkeys became more numerous 
and of more various tribes. Mr Jennison also 
exhibited nearly every kind of English wild 
Animals, such as the badger, fox, foomart, otter, 
squirrel, &c. In order that he might have more 
accommodation for his increasing visitors he erected, 
at considerable expense, the large tower shaped 
building which still stands in the rear of the original 
dwelliog. This new portion was built in expec- 
tation that Mr Jennison would secure a spirit 
licence for his house. In this, however, he was 
disappointed ; he only got a beer licence. One of 
the most popular exhibits in this garden was a full- 
grown eagle. A report got out that the eagle de- 
voured a cat at every meal, and that Mr Jennison 



would admit anyone into his garden who brought a 
live cat for the bird. This report was a great 
annoyance to Mr Jennison for a time. Lads went 
about stealing cats and brought them to him. He 
lost his temper, and chastised a few of the young 
rogues rather severely, and by this means he got 
quit of his tormentors. 

Mr Jennison was a very energetic and far-seeing 
man. He had improved and augmented his little 
garden and the rarities within it to the full extent 
of his ground, and there appeared nothing more for 
his active mind to accomplish. My readers will 
also have observed that Mr Jennison was hemmed 
in at all aides by rival competitors. About this 
time, 1841 (I am writing from memory only), a 
little farm at Longsight was to be let or sold, once 
owned by a family of the name of G leave, or Gill. 

Mr Jennison saw that this little Belle Vue farm 
was the proper place for his future exertions. He 
took a survey of the locality. He could see that the 
railway would enhance the value of the farm, that 
it stood about an equal distance between the two 
flourishing towns of Manchester and Stockport; 
that it was near then the rising village of Gorton, 
and within a short distance of the towns of Hyde, 
Ashtou, Stalybridge, and Oldham. He was a man 
who was prompt in his actions. He saw that 
Stockport was no longer a place where he could 
carry out his far-seeing pr«)jects, and he determined 
to leave it. It was widely circulated at the time 
that Samuel DrabV^le, who was the proprietor of the 
Ash Inn pleasure gardens, and also many years 
the host at the Dog and Partridge Inn, Churchgate, 
and Mr Hatfield, corn factor, in the Meal House 
Brow, both well-known Stockport gentlemen, 
befriended Mr Jennison at this juncture, and 
supplied him with money to em})ark in hia new 
great enterprise. The few animals and birds which 
Mr ennison had gathered together in his little 
garden at Adswood formed a nucleus which 
has grown to one oi the largest zoological exhibi- 
tions in England. Mr Jennison's fame is too far 
spread for me to say anything more of him than 
that, after hib haid fought battle of life, he now 
reposes in the Cheadle churchyard, where a 
splendid monument erected by his family marks hig 
grave. Ed. 
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Saturday, Sbptkmbeb 19th 1885. 



IX MONTH. SEPTEMBRR. xxx. dats. 

IS — Stockport Town Council resolved to purchase 
a rea*eation i;round for Beaton Norris 1871 

15 — Opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway 18«) 

16 — ^I'he price of the Advertiser reduced fr<>ai 7d 
to 4^d in consequence of the reduction of the 
stamp duty 1836 

17 — ^The new wing of the Mechanics' Institute 
opened 1874 

18 — Sunday funerals abolished in Stockport 1873 

19 — Resignation of the Rev. James Black, M.A., 
minister of the Unitarian Church, St. Peters- 
gate, Stockport 1881 



Dbowst Chubch Ooxbs. 
[1987.] Dull sermons and drowsy church goers are 
generally associated, but there are sleepy members Of 
congregations, however brilliant the preachers. The 
absence of earnestness in the preacher is undoubtedly 
one of the several causes which result in nodding 
** worshippers,'' am} is probably the principal one. The 
preacher must n>^t, however, have the full mt^sure of 
blame meted out to him. As Dean Ramsey truly avers 
in his ** Pulpit Table Talk," there are hearers who set 
themselves in an attitude of quiet repose, and, 
especially when specially roused and excited, they 
are, whether from indulged habit or constitutional 
tendency, not at all averse to fall asleep during the 
process of preaching. After the week's worries of a 
professional or commercial life, and the fatigues of a 
week's journeying from one hive of industiy to other 
commercial centres, and possibly over indulgence, it 
cannot be wondered at that nature will insist upon her 
balancing day, and that 

Natare'f sweet. restorer Iwlmy sleep, 
should sometimes prevail even over the eloquence of a 
learned preacher of the gospel. Hi-ventilated 
sanctaries largely contribute to drowsiness. 

What is true of to-day is in some measure true of 
centuries gone by. In the eleventh century there 
lived a monk of Cluny, Ulrich by name, who was the 



author of a work on the government of the religious 
order to which he belonged, in which, referring to the 
less')ns of the day, he makes reference to a peculiar 
practice, which in this time was observed in order to 
aiscover such brethren as had resigned themselves to 
Morpheus. ** After Lent," he writes in the work 
referred to, ** as the nights grow shorter, so do the 
lessons. Care must, however, be taken that they are 
not so abbreviated as not to allow sufficient time for 
th<» brother who goes the round, both within and 
without the choir, with his dark lantern to see if any- 
one has gone asleep during the lesson." In a subse- 
quent section of his work the same Clunlac monk 
affords us further information on tJiis observance. He 
■ays, ** if, however, during the lessons, he who carries 
n>und the lantern should come to him, and supposing 
him to be asleep, should throw the light on bis face, let 
him, if awake, bow reverently. But if he be asleep, 
and the lantern shall have been placed before him, as 
soon f*s he is awaked he must take it up, and, leaving 
his seat, first examine the right side of the choir, and 
then returning through the middle, do the same in the 
otlier choir, and lastly the left choir. Should he find 
anyone asleep, he must throw the light in his eyes 
three times ; if on the third time he does not wake up, 
he must first place the lantern before him, that when 
he is awaked he must take it up, and cirry it in like 
manner." 

Various methods have been adopted from time to 
time, in the United Kingdom, on the Continent, and 
by our American cousins to arouse drowsy sinners to 
a sense of their position. 

Hugh Peter caught Oliver Cromwell napping on one 
occasion in the chapel at Whitehall. It was Hugh 
Peter's turn to preach before the Protector of the 
Commonwealth, about the time that Charles I. 
was marching in the direction of Worcester. The 
preacher espied that the devil 1 ad shut the casement 
of Cromwe-Ps eyes, and lulled him asleep. Breaking 
off the thread of his discourse, he spoke as follows : 
" We have now an enemy in our land, a potent one, 
and it is not unknown to any here that he daily 
approaches nearer us ; but 'tis no matter. I preach 
in vain while my auditory sleeps. I hope he will come 
and take you napping ! " 

A rebuke was administered to Royalty and the Court 
for sleeping during divine service by Dr. South. This 
ecclesiastic was upon one occasion preaching before 
the second Charles ; observing that the Sovereign and 
his attendant company began to doze, and nod, and 
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snore» the preach» r broke off his sermon, and ex- 
claimed, *• Lord Lauderdale, I am sorry to interrupt 
your repose, but let me entreat j ou not to snore so 
loudly lest you awaken His Majesty." When Fenelon 
was Almoner to Louis XV. it was part of his duty 
to attend that monarch to a sermon preached by a 
Capuchin. Being g^reatly fatigued ho fell asleep. The 
preacher perceived what had happened, and, breaking 
off his discourse, exclaimed in ang^ tones, " Awake 
that sleeping Abbe, who comes here only to pay his 
court to the King." This reproof was often related 
by Fenelon with great delight after he became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Thomas d Kempis relates the following narrative : — 
"A certain brother once began to sleep a little at 
matins, which the brother next to him observing, 
whispered in bis ear this one word— Hell — which, 
when he had heard, terrified and aroused, he cast off 
all his desire of slumt)er. Think, therefore, thou that 
art idle of hell, and thou wilt not sleep in the choir 
through slothf ullness." 

It is related of John Wesley that when he 
observed some of his hearers asleep he stopped in bis 
discourse and shouted, "Fire! fire!" The people 
were consequently much concerned, and someone 
cried out, " Where, sir, where?" To which Wesley 
earnestly and solemnly replied," In hell for those who 
Bleep under the preaching of the Word " 

Another Dissenting minister, but of a different per* 
suasion, finding himself somewhat in the same posi- 
tion as Wesley as regards sleepiug members of the 
congregation, suddenly stopped in his sermon, and 
addressing himself in a whispering tone to a number 
of noisy children in the gallery, " Silence, children, 
silence," said he, *' if you keep up such a noise you 
will waken all the old. folks below." 

Dean Swift once preached a sermon upon sleeping 
in church. He took for his text Acts xx., 9, ** And 
there sat in a window a certain young man named 
Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep, and fell from 
the third loft, and as Paul was long preaching he sunk 
down with sleep, and was taken up dead." The witty 
dean commenced with this sarcastic remark, " I have 
chosen these words with design, if possible, to disturb 
some part in this audience of half an hour's sleep, for 
the convenience and exercise thereof this place at this 
season of the day is very much celebrated." Alluding 
to Eutychus sleeping in the window, Swift went on to 
say that the preachers now in the world, however they 



may exceed 8t. Paul in the art of setting men to sleep 
do extremely fall short of him in the power of mira- 
cles ; therefore, hearers are become more cautious, so 
as to choose more safe and convenient stations and 
postures for their repose without hazard of their per- 
sons, and upon the whole matter choose rather to 
trust their destruction to a miracle than their safety. 

In his poem, " Tiie parish register," Ciabbe, to use 
Dtan Ramsay's words, graphically describes the effect 
of a new vicar upon certain individuals of a congre- 
gation who were addicted to this somnolent practice. 
Unlike the quiet preaching of his ptedecessor, the 
young minister's words came down upon f'e flock like 
thunder, and they are thus described in their effect : 

Hesuol) sad coil with words of vengeance kept 
That our best sleepers startled as they slept. 

Observing that one of his hearers was becoming 
rather irregular iiji his attendance at church, an old 
Scotch clergyman on the Borders, who had secured 
the assistance of a strong lunged curate, felt it his 
duty to visit the backslider, and he accordingly went 
to the house. The gude man was not at home. In re- 
ply to the clergyman's enquiry as to tiie reason of her 
husband's absence from kirk, the wife rr^plied without 
the least hesitation, ** Oh, indeed, minister, that young 
man ye've got roars sae loud that John canna sleep 
sae comfortable as h^ did when preachin' yersel' sae 
peacefully." 

A lady who superintended a Sunouy school in the 
south of England having occasion one Sunday to in- 
terrogate one of her pupils as to the cause of her 
father's noa-attendance at church received the follow- 
ing innocent reply, prelaced of course by a sweet little 
dr p of courtesy, " Please, mem, my father says he 
isn't coming to church any more, t'parscn hollers out 
so he can't get a bit of sleep !" 

A good story is related of the Rev. James Bonnar, of 
Auchtermuchty, and a drowsy congrogatiou in Scot- 
land. He was one day preaching at Kettle, in Fife 
for his friend, the relief minister thereof. It was a 
very warm day ; the church was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. The occasion was the Monday following com- 
munion. Mr Bonnar observed, witli some annoyance, 
many of the congregation nodding and sleeping in 
their pews whilst he was preaching. He took his 
measures accordingly. He introduced the word 
hyperbolical into his sermon. He paused, and then 
said, " Now, my friends, some of you may not under- 
stand this word ' hyperbolical.' I'll explain it. Sup- 
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piae that I were to say that this congregation were all 
asl ep in this church at the present time, I would be 
speaking hyperbolically, because (looking round) I 
don't believe that much more than one-half of you are 
sleeping." The effect was instantaneous. Those of 
the congregation who were dozing recovered them- 
selves and nudged their sleeping neighbours, and the 
preacher went on as if nothing iiad happene^^. 

The congregiition of Lunan, in Forfarshire, had for 
some timu annoyed the minister by their habit of 
sleepinjf in church. He had often endeavouied to ina- 
press thom with a sense of the impr priety of such 
conduct. Amongst the congregation was a well- 
kn )wn idiot named Janie Prasor, who quite surprised 
people s >inc^tiines by his replies. One day Janie was 
sitting in the front gallery wide awake when many 
were slumbering round him. The clergyman endea- 
vourol tt» uw.ik"n tho attention of his hearers by stat- 
ing the f ict. " You see even Janie Kriser, the idiot, 
does not f;iU iisleep as so many of you are doiner?" 
Janie, h"- liking perhaps to be thus designated, coolly 
replied, '* An' L hidna been an idiot I wad ha' been 
sleeping 00." 

LasM'niuj, chiiplainto the Danish Court, wlio died in 
1692, having for a long time perceived, to his vexation, 
that during his sermon the greatest, part of hi.s con- 
gregation lell asleep, on one occasion pulled out a 
shuttlecock -rom his pocket and began to play with it 
in the {iulpit. A circumstance so extraordinary natur- 
ally attracted the attention of that part of the con- 
gregation who were awake. They jogged those who 
were sleeping, and m a short time everybody was 
lively, and locking to the. pulpit with the greatest 
astonishment. This was just what Lassonius wished, 
for he immediately began a most severe castigatory 
discourse, saying, " When I announce to you sacred 
and important truths you are not ashamed to go to 
sleep, but when I play the fool you are all eye and ear." 

Some of our transatlantic relations down East, like 
some of their British cousins, have a bad practice of 
snoring whilst in church, which annoys some folk 
there. In order to check this practice a notice was 
inserted in the Boston Bee in these words — " Deacon 
is lequa^ted not to commence snoring to- 
morrow until the sermon is begun, as some persons of 
his pew would like to bear the text." No doubt the 
text was heard that day. 

A sleepy deacon, who sometimes engaged in popu- 
lar amu&ements, hearing the minister quote the words 



'* Shuffle off this mortal coil," started up and, rubbing 

his eyes, exclaimed, ** Hold on, squire, it's my deal !" 

A publican's wife whilst in church fell Asleep, and 

let fall her bag, in which she earned a bunch of keys. 

Aroused by the noise, she jumped up and exclaimedt 

"Cuss it, Sal, there's another jug broke !" 

J. PoTTBs Briscob, F.R.H.S. 
Nottingham. 

[1988.] Thb Newborough Family. — Emboldened 
by the interesting accounts that h»tve appeared in 
your columns from time to time, giving particulars, 
both historical and genealogical, of local families of 
note, 1 would venture to ask " Redwarde," or some 
other well-informed correspondent, for information 
touching the rom-mtic history of the family whose 
name heads this paragraph. It is all the more interest- 
ing as, trom what fragments I was able to gather 
whilst travelling throu^^h North Wales recently, the 
facts are all of recent date — that is, within the present 
century. Carrltm. 

[1989.] Local Worthies. — I should be glad if some 
of the corrtspondents of Notes and Queries could 
furnish me with particulars of works relating to the 
lives of the eminent men of this and neighbouring 
counties, more e^pecially those en the Welsh borders. 

Cambro-Briton. 



[In reply to our correspondent we would mention the 

following as being amongst the most trustworthy 

in this branch of history : — 

•'Eminent Denbit»hshi I e Men," reprinted from 2he 
Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald^ 1875. 

** Border Counties' Worthies" (2 vols.), reprinted 
from Ihe Oswestry Advertiser, 1880. 

" Memorials of Flintshire Men," reprinted from 
Ihe fVrexham Advertiser, 1885. 

The first was written to assist competitors 
for a prize offered by the late Thomas 
Jam< s, of Huddersfield, for the best account 
of Denbighshire worthies ; the second to fill up a 
gap in the memorials of natives of Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire ; and the 
third to assist competitors for a prize offered at a 
forthcoming Flintshire literary gathering, on 
natives of that county. The author, Mr Salisbury, 
has been engaged for some time in writing 
out an account of Carnarvonshire worthies, 
but he entertains no hope of completing 
his original object of dealing with the natives 
of the remaining North Walian counties ; asd it 
would be well, therefore, that some other hand 
shoud do so, in separate shires, as he has done, for 
Flint and Denbigh. — Ed.] 
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Saturday, Sepibmber 26th, 1835. 



IX. MONTH. SEPTEMBER. xxx. days. 

20— VerDon Park Opened 1874 

21 — Death of Mr James Durham Bird, M B., of 

Heaton Chapel 1882 

22— East Cheshire Agricoltural Society's Show 

held at 8tockpert 1875 

2a— Launch of the S.S.S. Lifeboat at Edgelej 1867 

24— Foundation stone of the Tower in Vernon 
Park laid, when seven persons were killed by 

the crush 1860 

25 — The name of Bullock Smithy abandoned and 

that of Hazel Grove revived 1836 

26 — Cotton Famine commenced 1861 

27 — The Stockport Gasworks purchased by the 

Corporation for £20,973 1838 

28— (Japesthome Hall burnt down 1861 

29 — Lieutenant- colonel Wilkinson resigned com- 
mand of the 4th Cheshire Kifle Volunteers ...1882 
SO— Henderson's murder at Bramall ..1857 



Ths Pabliaxbmtabt Histobt ov Chkshisb. 

m. 

[1990.] Charles and his party abroad, watching the 
bickerings of their enemies in England, put in 
motion all their machinery to create confusion, and, to 
encourage his partisans, announced his intention of 
coming to England to head them. In Cheshire Sir 
George Booth erected the royal standard, and with 
little difficulty took possession of Chester, but on 
learning the news that the King had deferred his enter- 
prise, and that General Lambert was marching against 
them, he and his associates fled to Nantwich, where 
Lambert overbook them and totally routed them. 

Whilst these eddies in the national affairs were 
taking place, there was at least one commander who 
was silently and reservedly watching the course of 
events, resolving to go with the strongest side, if such 
a side could be found. This was General Monk. He 
was originally a Royalist, and was amongst those 
taken prisoners at the siege of Nantwich, January 23, 
1644. He was committed to the Tower by Cromwell, 



where he remained till the cessation of hostilitieSf 
when he was liberated by the Protector and given a 
command in Ireland. His successes, both on land and 
sea, weie so brilliant that Cromwell appointed him to 
the government of Scotland, where he gathered 
together a large army, and waited for a safe moment 
when he could strike either for King or Parliament. 

The tendency of public opinion as expressed in the 
elections was unmistakeable ; and so soon as Monk 
was satisfied of these he ventured to assure the King of 
his entire devotion. This was the first decided step 
Monk had taken. ** Seldom," says Dahlmann, "has 
Providence confided such an important decision to a 
mortal hand as to that of Monk." The sense of the 
nation was never more fully taken than at the present 
time ; there was no event to influence the elections, 
and the landed aristocracy was so enfeebled that it 
could exercise no more than its legitimate influence, 
while nil religious persuasions and all political parties 
were alike admitted to the exercise of their civil 
rights. The result of the elections showed that the 
moderate or Presbyterian party had greatly the upper 
hand, and next to them the Cavaliers. In this Parlia- 
ment the Cheshire representatives were : — 

12 Charles II.~April 25, 1660, to December 29, 1660. 

Chbshibb— Sir George Booth, of Dunham Massey, 
bart. 
Thomas Main waring, of Over Peover, esq 

Chestbb — John Radclyffe, recorder. 
William Inoe, esq. 

Sir Gboboi Booth, hart., was the second son and 
heir of William Booth,and thirteen years old at the time of 
his father's death in 1636, in consequence of which he 
succeeded to the title and estates on the death of his 
grandfather. Sir George Booth, which took place 
November 18th, 1652. Liike his grandfather, he was 
an ardent supporter of the people's cause during the 
Civil Wars, and, as Captain Booth, took part in many 
of the engagements in this county under his unde 
Sir William Brereton. Becoming, like Bradshaw, dis- 
satisfied with the Commonwealth as it existed in the 
latter days of Cromwell, he headed the Cheshire In- 
surrection of 1659, WLtich was but a prelude to the 
Restoration of Charles II. in the following year. For 
this and other services rendered in furthering the ac- 
cession of Charles to the throne he wa^, April 20, 1661, 
created Baron Delamere, of Dunham Massey. He was 
twice married ; first to Katherine, daughter of the 
Earl of Lincoln, and secondly to Elizabeth, daughter 
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of Henry Grey, Earl of Stamford. Be died at Dun- 
bam, Auffust 8, 1684, aged 63, and was interred at 
Bowdon. 

Sir Thomas Maimwabino was the sixteenth heir 
male of the Mainwarings of PeoYer, bein^ son of 
Fbilip Mainwaring and Ellen, bis wife. Thomas was 
sheriff of Chester in 1657, and was created a baronet 
in November, 1660. He married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Delves, of Doddington, by whom he had six 
sons and six daughters, and was succeeded by his 
fourth son, John Mainwaring, born May 8, 1656. 

John Redcltffb, or Ratcliffe, son of Alderman 
Ratcliffe, of Chester, was born in that ancient city, and 
in 1646 be was chosen to fill the high office of Recorder 
there. He was afterwards removed from the office 
because he refused to take the " negative oath," but in 
1656 he got it back again and held ii for six ye;irs. In 
1662 Commissioners were appointed to regulate the 
corporation of Chester, and they required him to take an 
oath, given below, enjoined under a recent Act, winch 
he was unable to do, and thus had to be removed a 
second time from his post. His conduct on both oc- 
casions is deserving of honourable commendation, for 
he maintained in his own person the rights of conscience 
under circumstances of peculiar trial, and at a time 
when civil discord made his example consi^icuous, and 
the integrity of the Bencii a matter of moment to the 
due and t^ffectual administration of justice. 

William Incb, a Cheshire man, who filled the office 
of Mayor of Chester in 1642-3, and who was one of the 
burgeeses of the city who sat in the Parliament which 
gave Charles the crown, lived throughout the troublous 
times of the Commonwealth. He aided Sir Nicholas 
Byron in holding the loyal city for the King agninst 
Sir William Brereton and the forces of the Parliament 
and we have ample proof that he did his duty in a 
noble manner. 

When the Convention Parliament met on April 25th 
tho Peers, notwithstanding the defect of summons by 
writ, assembled in their hall as in ancient times, with 
the exception of those wiio sat at the la^t Parliament 
of Charles I. at Oxford. On May 1, letter from Charles 
II. were, as suggested by M«»nk, delivered to the two 
Houses, containing a statement of the Prince's inten- 
tions. This document, which is known in history as 
the Declaration of Breda, from its having been signed 
at Breda, April 14, was really the Royal Charter on the 
faith of which Charles II. was suffered to ascend the 
throne of his ancestors. By it the King guaranteed a 
free and general p.)rdon to all who should return to 



their allegiance within forty days, with some ezc^>- 
tions to be determined by Parliament. After reading 
these letters a most important debate ensued on the 
advisability of readjusting the functions of g vem- 
ment between Kings, Lords, and Commons, but Monk 
opposed this plan, which threatened to revive the dis^ 
cord of previous years. Eventually the majority of 
the members voted for the immediate proclamation 
of CharloH II., which took place on May 8, and a d^ 
putation was sent to the Hague to welcome the King 
home. In the mean tine it was ordered that the King's 
name be introduced into public worship, 
that his accession be dated from his father's death, and 
that the royal arms substitute the Commonwealth 
emblems throughout the country. Charles iinded at 
Dover on May 26, 1660, and entered London on his 
birthday, the 20th. Ho universal was the joy that the 
King was led to observe that it must have been his 
own fault he did not come before. Among the fir8%; to 
be rewarded for his allegiance to the royal cause was 
Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon. In him the youn^ 
King had ever p<#sse8sed a faithful friend and adviser, 
and in return Charles appointed him Lord Chancellor 
and Prime Minister. 

One of the first questions to engage the attention of 
the Government was the punishment to be meted out 
to such ao had taken part in the death of Charles L 
Ten of these were executed, the rest being banished or 
sentenced to perpetual punishment. The most dis- 
graceful act of the Restoration was the digging up of 
the bones of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, and 
hanging them at Tyburn, an act which will ever re- 
main as a dark shadow on the otherwise propitious 
event of the Restoration. The cry was even raised to 
seize and hang the now blind old poet of ** Paradise 
Lost," Milton, one of the most glorious defenders 0f 
the lit>erties of the people; but be was suffered to live 
in poverty and neglect, after having been stripped of 
his property, and his two famous works, the *' Defence 
of the English People" and his ** Eikonoclastes," burned 
at the hands of the common hangman. 

One of the last, but at the same time one of the most 
important, acts the Convention Parhament was called 
upon to pass, was a bill to abolish feudal rights of 
wardship and premier seizin, a system of taxation 
on land introduced by the Conqueror, Uji whii-ii had 
perished with the monarchy. These natural burdens 
on estates, the landowners, who monopolised the 
seats in the Commons, were only too glmd 
to get rid of, the King, by way of 
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compensation, being granted an income derived from a 
tax upon customs, excise, and other popular burdens. 
Before this great transfer of taxation there was no 
National Debt, for so long as the land had to pay the 
taxes the arist'^cracy wtre not willing to incur a 
National Debt, but the moment the transfer was made 
a National Debt was commenced. Englishmen cannot 
make themselves too intimately familiar with the ori- 
gin and growth of this fiscal revolution, which at the pre- 
sent day leaves us with a National Debt of nearly eight 
hundred millions. It is only necessary to add that the 
evils of this system of indirect taxation have now 
been discovered, and that we ure again returning to 
the primitive plan. This great bargain was completed 
at the end of 1660, and immediately after (December 
20) the Convention Parliament was dissolved. 

The object of the court was now to get the Acts of 
the Convention Parliament confirmed by a new elec- 
tion, as that Parliament, not havin^r beeu legally con- 
voked, its Acts were not binding. With this object 
new writs wero issued, the following being the repre- 
sentatives from Cheshire : — 

12 Charles II.— May 8, 1661, to January 24, 1679. 

Cheshibk— William, Lord Brerefonof Leighlin. 
Peter Venables of Kiuderton, esq. 

Chbstbb — Sir Thomas Smith, kt. 
John Radclyffe, esq. 

This Parliament, from the eager pursuit of the loaves 
and fishes by the majority of its members, acquired 
the name of the Pensionary Parliament, continued to 
sit much longer than the so-called Long Parliament, 
longer, in fact, than any English Parliament, except 
one — eighteen years. In this Parliament the Estab- 
lished Church was restored to its former pre-eminence, 
and the bishops to their seats in the House of Lords, 
and not only that, but it was rendered incumbent on 
all members, before taking their seats, to receive the 
sacrament according to the Church of England. But 
perhaps the most inexcusable of all the acts of this 
Parliament was ihe Corporation Act, which deprived 
men of their civil rights for mattt r of conscience, the 
following being the oath ordered to be taken by all 
members of corporations, magistrates and others bear- 
ing office : — ** I do declare and believe that it is not 
lawful upon any pretence whatever to take arms 
against the King, and that I do abhor that traitorous 
position of taking arms by his authority against his 
person, or against those commissioned by him." Add 
to this the sale of Dunkirk to France, despite the fact 



that English merchants were ready and willing to 
advance money to the King of approved security, and 
it is no wonder that the people began to regret the 
restoration of the Stuarts. The reprobation conse- 
quent «n this last action was so universal and violent, 
and to which Clarendon was accused of being a party, 
that from this moment his favour with the nation was 
gone for ever. 

On the reassembling of Parliament in 1662 one of 
the first bills that received royal assent was the Act of 
Unifoimity, by these over 2000 of the most energetic 
and conscientious ministers were deprived of their 
benefices, and of these Cheshire contained some of 
the most eminent. In 1664 it was found that the last- 
named act had defeated its object on account of its 
severity ; this led to the passing of the Conventicle 
Act, by which statute it was rendered penal lor any 
number above five persons to be present at any meet- 
ing for religious worship, under a penalty of £5 for 
the first offence, £10 for the second, and £100 for the 
third. 

In 1664 occurred the death of Lord Brereton of 
Leighlin, after having sat as one of the representatives 
for the county of Chester nearly four years. He was 
the eldest son of Sir John Brereton, by Anne, daughter 
of SirEdt^ardFitton, of Gawsworth, and, his father 
dying December 28th, 1629, during the lifetime of hU 
father the first Lord Brereton, succeeded to the title 
on the death of the latter in 1630. During the Civil 
War he distinguished himself by his loyalty to his 
sovereign, collected magazines of arms, and raised 
troops in his service. After the surrender of Nant- 
wich he was taken prisoner, with his wife and son, at 
Biddulph Hall, in Steffordshire, February 20th, 1644, 
by his cousin. Sir William Brereton, the famous Par* 
liamenterian, suffered sequestration of his estetes, and 
compounded for them at £1738 18s. Be was buried 
at Brereton April 21st, 1664, being 53 years of age. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Oeorge, Lord Ooringe 
Earl of Norwich, by whom he bad four sons and six 
daughters. 
His successor in the representetion was elected in 

1664, and was 

16 Charles II. 
Chkshirb— Sir Poulkes Lucy, kt. 

Sir FoDLKBS LucT, Knight who, succeeded 
Lord William Brereton as one of the representetives 
for the county of Chester, was son of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, Warwickshire, and obteined a 
footing in this county by his marriage in 1656 with 
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Isabel, daughter of William Davenport, of Henbury. 
He died in 1677, nearly two years before this Long 
Parliament was dissolved. 

In 1669 occurred the death of Peter Venables, of 
Kinderton, having represented Cheshire about nine 
years. His succeasor was^ 

Charles II.— 1669. 

CHKBIBJH-Thomas Cholmondeley, esq., of Vale 
Boyal. 
The two representatives for the city of Chester, Sir 
Thomas Smith, kt., and John Ratcliffe, also died 
whilst serving the city in Parliament, The first 
Tftcancy was caused by the death in 1672 of John 
Batcliffe, who bad also filled the office of Recorder of 
the city. The seat was most keenly contested, the candi- 
dates being William Williams, the Recorder of the 
dty, and Colonel Werden, a citizen and Royalist of 
high reputation, and the following particulars, found 
by Mr Earwaker among the Public Records, will no 
doubt be accepted as an interesting commentary on 
the purity of election so far as the city of Chester was 
oonoemed in the latter da) s of the Stuarts. 

Charles IL— 1672-8. 
Chbstbb ^ Colonel Robert Werden. 

**The Case between Colonell Robkbt WbrdbM and 
William Wiluams, Esq., ooncemlDg the elecc'on of a 
Bnrgesa of Cubstbb. 

Upon the death of Mr Ratclztp a wrft iisned for to 
elect a soeoeMor in hie plase. 

Mr Williams being a oompeiltor with Colonell Wbbdbn 
for the same, and designeiBg by all wales to obtain it, 
engaoed himself, if he was obosen, to discharge a debt of 
forty pounds that the Citty owed to the King. And also 
promised to lend the Corporation X500 for 7 years gratis ; 
to serre them without salary, and to spend his Estate 
among them. And haTlng prevailed with the Mayor and 
Sheriffs to promise him their Totes, Mr Williams caused 
some hundreds of the freemen's oath, printed, to be dis- 
persed about the CItty ; by which he pretended (and did 
a»sert for law) that all flfreemen were ohlidged to gi?e 
their Totes as the Mayor should glTS his ; Threatening 
al»o, as he was Recorder, to procure all those to be dis- 
enfranchised that should Tote against him ; and meoacing 
all the handicraft ffreemen that, if they did vote for 
Colonell WxhDBN, he would m^ke forralgne Workmen 
free of the Citty ; adding withall th*t wbosoefer iihould 
vote against him should be loaded with taxes and other 
Impositions, without ebtaineing any reliefe while he was 
Recorder! 

At the time of the Eleoc^on, Mr Williams, flndlng by 
the first day's polling that he was much short of Colonell 
Wbbdbm in Toioes, preTailed with the Sheriffs to 



adjonrne the poU for three dales together mcoeselTely 
one after another; imployin:{ the interrals in Boaking 
several ffremnn, who had promised him their Toiees, 
alth'Ugb neither by age nor time they were capadtited 
from [f for] it; and refaaing the (freedom to others, who 
were erery waye capabl**, upon an apprehension they 
would Tute for Colonell Winnaii. 

After three days' polling— proclamation being duly made, 
and noe more voioee appearing for Mr Wilu«ms— the 
Sheriffs, which had both Toted against Colonell Wxbdbb, 
numbred t'.e poll: and finding that Colonell Wbrdbb 
bad 60 ToiCviS more than Mr Wiluams, declared them- 
selTes satisfied that OoloDell Axbdbn was duly chosen : 
and accordingly an Indenture was drawne for the retuni- 
ing of him, and signed and sealed by Sheriff Mainwareing; 
but refused by Sheriff Oritchley upon noe ground, 
but that he said he had promised not to Seal It, but was 
otherwise abundantly satisfyed thatOolonell Wxbdxb was 
fairly elected. 

Mr Williams, finding himself inferior in the polled 
▼oices. pretends now (although he polled all he could get 
that the inhabitants not ffree of the Citty hare no Tolcee, 
but that the rlaht of eli ction is only In the'ffreemen ; and 
he hsTing seaTenteea ffreemen more than Colonell 
Wbbdbm, alledges that he is legally elected, and ought to 
be returned." 

To which is Answered— 

"That twelve of Mr Williams's number were poUedfor 
ffreemen being not see, and fourteen of them were nuide 
ffree a ter the election began, being incapable of It ; And 
supposing he had the greater number of ffreemen, yet the 
Ussge of the place, which must expound the right of 
eleoc'on, hath beene alwaya In the Inhabitants as well as 
ffreemen : the last buigessos were soe chosen, and all 
elecc'ons in the memory of Man haTe been sent by the 
Soott ani Lott Inhabitants and ffreemen promiscnonsly, 
and never was questioned until Mr Williams found 
himself reduced to the necessity of making It a question." 

Although defeated in his petition against Colonel 
Werden, as we have seen, Mr Williams did not loDg re* 
main the Recorder simply, for on the death of Sir 
Thomas Smith, the other original member, he was 
elected to fill the Tacancy. 

Charles II. 
Chbstbb— William Williams, esq., recorder. 

Turning to legislation, we find that the King was fast 
completing his code of despotism. Ey the passing of 
the Conventicle Act in 1664 it wba hoped it would be 
the means of extinguishing dissent altogether. To 
this was added the Five-mile Act, which forbade Efon- 
conformist teachers, who refused to take the non- 
resiBtanoe oath, to come within five miles of any ooi^ 
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poration where they had preached since the act of 
oblivion (unless they were traveUing), under a penalty 
of £40, and by it was opened up a scene of violence 
•nd persecution such as no country in the worst times 
ever saw surpassed. Although these Acts affected 
equally Catholics and all denominations of Dissenters, 
It was felt the most St^verely by the Quakers, because 
Ihey deemed it their duty to assemble openly, and so 
aet at defiance the law of man. According to Bess's 
** Sufferings of the Society of Friend?" no fewer than 
two thousand five hundred of these peaceable people 
were in prison at once, while on all hands their estates 
were considered lawful plunder by the informers and 
constables. The records ef these monstrosities detail 
erery imaginable species of outrage and insult, not 
the least being confinement in the pestilential dun- 
geons of the time, such as t^bo flile in Newgat«, 
which in itself was the death of l-trge numbers. Dur- 
ing thit>period( 1664) began the Gii^at Pla^ueof London, 
end it was not until the Great Fire in 1666 that it was 
effectually stopped, and then not until nearly 100,000 
of the population had perished. Ainsworth (in " Old 
St. Paul's") <^nd De Foe (in his "History of the 
Plague") both graphically describe this dreadful 
period. 

Clarendon, a chief of Cheshire men, now an old man 
nearly seventy years of age, was fast losing favour 
with both King and people, and his public and private 
fife was one succession of reverses. The courtiers, on 
the one hand, spared no effort to bring about an es- 
trangement between him and the King, whilst, on the 
other, the popular fury fell upon Hyde, as prin- 
cipal adviser of the Crown, for having sanctioned the 
■igning the Treaty of Breda, July 21, 1667, although 
he had originally opposed the commencement of hosti- 
lities with the Dutch. In the same year be suffered a 
■evere domestic affliction in the death of his wife, 
Frances, a daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Master 
of the Mint, and who had been his companion in 
poverty and exile during the Commonwealth. The 
Commons hated him because he hai uniformly endea- 
voured to repress their authority ; the nobility dis- 
liked him because he had, by his influence with the 
King and the marriage of his daughter with the heir- 
Apparent, placed himself above them; whilst the King 
allowed the old chancellor to drift before the storm. 
On November 12, 1667, the Commons presented arti- 
des for his impeachment before the bar of the House 
of Lords. In the meantime he had sought safety in 
flight, retiring to Montpelier, in Flranoe. The Commons 



passed A bill ordering liis trial early in the aew year, 
and in default of appearanoe declared him banished 
for life. During bis exile ho occupied his leisure in 
fini8hiug**The Hisr^ry of the Rebellion," which he 
had originally und>Ttaken at the instance of C^iarles 
I., and although throughout it Uo is undoubtedly too 
severe on the Revolutionary party, yet every writer, 
whatever his politics, must admit that it is a work of 
infinite genius and research. Here, too, he wrote the 
history ot his own life, as well as a reply to Hobbes's 
« Leviathan." He died at Uouen, December 9, 1674, 
and on January 4, 1675, his remains were interred in 
Westminster Abbey, an honour conceded on account 
of his alliance to the Royal Family. 

Clarendon being removed, the whole of the Ministry 
established at the Restoration was broken up, being 
succeeded by the notorious Cabal Cabinet, this Parlia- 
ment being tinally dissolved by proclamation January 
24, 1679, another being summoned to meet in forty 
days. 

The utmost dissatisfaction now prevailed tlirough- 
out the whole country at the mal idministration which 
Charles's Government had produced, and the excite- 
ment and contentions at the elections were so obstinate 
that nothing similar had previously been experienced 
New tactics were employed by either party to gain a 
majority, vast sums of money were expended in 
bribery, horses were hired at great charge for the 
conveyance of voters from distant parts of the realm 
and the practice of splitting freeholds for the pur- 
pose of multiplying votes was now first resorted to. 
The Cheshire representatives were — 

81 Charles II.— March 6, 1679, to July 12, 1679. 

CHesHi&B— Henry Booth, of Dunham Massey, esq. 
Sir Philip Egerton, of Oulton, kt. 

Chsstbr — William Williams, esq. 

Sir Thomas Grosvenor, bart. 

This Parliament met at Westminster, and its short 
session is rendered memorable in history for the 
passing of the Exclusion Bill and the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the first providing that, in the event of the King's 
death or resignation, the sovereignty of these king- 
doms should devolve upon the next Protestant heir, as 
if the Catholic Duke of York, his brother, were already 
dead ; and the latter Act, although it introduced no new 
element into the constitution, yet, by the efficacy it 
gave to existing laws, may be considered one of the 
bulwarks of English liberty, and is so named from the 
first words in which the writ ran. Having dissolved 
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Parliament, ihe King by proclamation ordered another 
to meet in Ociober at WebtminBter. The reeolt of the 
Gheebire elections ' 



31 Charles II.— October 17. 1679, to January 18,1681. 

Chbsbibb — Henry Booth, of Dunham Massey, esq. 
Sir Bobert Cotton, of Conibermere, kt. 

CusTSB — William Williams, esq. 

Sir Thomas Oros^euor, bart. 

This Parliament is kown as the Seven ProrogaUons 
and ended in a dissolution at the above last-named 
date. This session, which began with attacks on the 
royal prerogative, continued them with a vindictive 
ness and perseverance which might well remind men 
of the days of 1641. Not only did the Commons, on 
the rejecUen of the Exclusion Bill, refuse to grant 
supplier, but they impeached four judges, and 
threatened to expel any of their members who should 
accept office from the Crown. Such unaffi cted bold- 
ness naturally startled the King, who dissolved this 
Partidment after a short sitting of three months, 
and issued writs for the assembling of a new Parlia- 
ment at Oxford, where it was thought the influence of 
the city would extend. This Parliament assembled in 
March, and with one exception, the late representa- 
tives of Cheshire were returned — 

82 Charles IL— March 21, 1681, to March 28, 1681. 
Chsshirb— Henry Booth, of Dunham Massey, esq. 
Sir Bobert Cotton, of Combermere, kt. 
Chestsb — William Williams, esq. 
Roger Whitley, esq. 

Here the King caused to be introduced the R^ency 
Bill, by which the succession was secured to his 
brother, the Catholic Duke of York, but after a brief 
debate the Commons rejected it and proceeded with 
the Exclusion Bill, whereupon the King dissolved the 
House after it had been sitting a week, thus bringing 
his fifth and last Parliament to a dose. 

The long-continued opposition between the Parli^ 
ment and the Cro<«n on the subject of succession had 
so wrought on the public mind that the whole nation 
was divided into two hostile camps, not differing on 
particular measures only, but on the whole theory of 
govemmentb The couutry party, who were the 
opposers of the Grown, were called by their opponents 
Whigs, as being akin in their sentiments to the Scottish 
fanatics who were thus named; they retaliated by 
styling the Court party Tories, as resembling the 



Popish robbers of that name in Ireland, which (-pitheta 
have continued to designate the t«7o rival parties in 
the Stato down to the present day; not that they 
have continued to hold the same principles, but thai 
they have always occupied the same relative position 
to each other and to the nation ; the one representing 
the democratic or popular intorest, the other the Con* 
servative or aristocratic 

Charles II. died February , 1685 aged fifty years 
in the Catholic faith, having reigned twenty-four 
years, reckoning from the liestoraiion, and in his 
thirty-second year dating from the death of his father. 
His whole character is well described in the impromptu 
epigram written by Lord Rochester, second son of 
Lord Clarendon, in sport during the King's life, and 
which be said was quite correct- 
Hem lias oar s«Ter«)lgn lord the K^og, 

Whose wurd no man relies on, 
Who never said % fiMlnti tbiog, 

And navsr did a wim one. 

£d. 

Owen Glrndower. 

[1991.] It will be seen on reference to the Cheshire 

Records published in ** Notes and Queries" how many 

of them refer to the Glendower rebellioo, and I have 

thought it would be useful to show what a notable 

man Glendower was, according to the Welsh tables of 

his descents, from Bltddtn ap Cymfab, the Prince of 

Powis, through Maradyddf whose son — 

Madoc ap MA&ADTDD^Angharad, daughter of 

I Grmydd ap Conan. 

Obifftth M a b l o Bs=Angharad, daughter of 
I Owen Gwynedd. 

M A D o c AP GBiFFiTH=Gwladu8, daughter of the 
j King of Gwent. 

Gbiffith, Lord of»Emma, daughter of Lord 
Dinas Bran ^j Audley 

I 
Gbiffith, the Whit e= Margaret, daughter ef 

Baron | Griffith ap Cadwgan. 

Madoc, the Cr ipple«=Margaret, daughter of 

I Rhees ap Rbees ap Rhees 
I Gwug. 

I 
Madoc Vauqha N==GwenlIian, daughter of 
I Ithel, ap Ithel Uwyd. 

I 
Gbipftdd, of Rhyddellt=Elizabeth. daughter of 

I Lord Strange, ot Knockin. 
I 
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V A u o H A M=»£llen, daughter of Thomas 
ap Llywelyot a lineal 
descendant of the last 
Prince of North Wales. 



I 
OwBM Glbndowbs. 

He had thus a princely and a noble ancestry, that 
gave him a very powerful hold upon his countrymen, 
and he added to it greatly by marrying an incompar- 
able woman for his wife, in the person of Margaret* 
the daughter of 8ir David Hanmer, of Hanmer, in 
Flintshire, by whom he had six sons and five 
daughters. 

The sons were : Grryffydd, Madoc, Maredydd, Ifan, 
Thomas, and David. 

The daughters- 
Alice, who married Sir John ScuJjmore. 

Jane, who married Henry Loil Grey, of Rutuen. 

Janet, who married Sir John Lrofta. 

Myfanwy, who married Llywelyi. ap Adda, ap 

David, of Camhelig. 
Margaret, who married Philip Price, of Llanarmoii, 

in Yale. 

He had a brother also who was a man of conse- 
quence — 

TuDOB AP Qbiffydd, who married Maud, daughter 
of Jefa ap Howel, whoso sole hciref"j», Lowry, m«irried 
GrifCyth ap Enion, of Gwyddelwern, and her children 
again formed great alliances. The son- 
Tudor Vaughan (killed at Meilenyth) married 
Gwenhwyfer Stanley. 

Her daughters — 

Morwydd=9ir Richard Crofts. 

l8abel=Adda ap lerwerth Ddu, of Pengwem. 

Jane=DAvid ap Ednyfed; otherwise Sib David 

Gam. 

This last— Sir David Gam— oddly enough was 
attached to the English interest in Wales, 
being the friend, confidant and follower of Henry of 
Monmouth ; and he accordingly provoked the anger of 
his great uncle, Glendower, who looked upon him ana 
rebel to his own country. There the whole question 
in dispute hung— Was the Glendower rising due to the 
loyalty of the great chief to his rightful sovereign 
RiCHABD, or was it an actual rebellion against the 
king regnant, Henry the Fourth ? 

Gryffyddap Gonan had married Angbara J, daughter 
of Owen ap Edwin, Lord of Englefield, and he must 
have died in 1137, for his great son, Owen Gwynedd, 
began to rule North Wales in that year, and continued 



to do BO till 1169. We cannit t>e far wrong, iliei-efore, 
in saying that the ancestors of Glendower whom we 
have mentioned must have covered between them a 
space of two huiidied and fifty years, at least., bef<)re 
he had oommencttd his insurrectionary movements* 
and in the whole of that time the Welsh interest had 
always been opposed to the £n>:lish one. But Richard 
the Second, after all, was loyally acknowledged in 
Wales ; and it is fair, therefore, to suppose that Glen- 
dower was not at first a rebel against the sovereign 
authority, but an opponent totheBolingbroke faction, 
who for reasons of their own desired to change the 
succession to the crown, regardless of how the people 
would accept or resent that acf* on their part. 

But rebel, or no rebel, Owen Glendower was a truly 
threat and patriotic man ; and it is due to his memory 
that his nuiiie should be allowed to hold its proper 
pl*icein our history as a genuine and zealous patriot. 

Rkowabde. 



Hbb Majesty's Crown. 

[1992.] Some time ago a correspondent askc-l for 
particulars of the Queen's crown in your SoIqa and 
Queries. Herewith I send you a description of the 
same if suitable for your columns. 

According to Prof. Tennant, the Queen's crown was 
made in 1838 by Messrs R^ndell nnd Bridge, with 
jewt-ls taken from old crowns and others furnished by 
command of her Majesty. It consists of diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, set in silver 
and gold; it has a crimson velvet cap, with ermine 
border, and is lined with while silk. Its gross weight 
is 39 oz. 5 dwt. Troy. The lower part of the band, 
above the ermine border, consists of a row of f29 
pearls, and the upper part oi the b^ndof a row of 112 
pearls, between which, in front of the crown, is a lar^ e 
sapphire (partly drilloti), purchas'^d for the crown by 
King George IV. 

At the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six 
other sapphires (three on each side), between which 
are eight diamonds. Above and below the seven 
sapphires are 14 diamonds, and around the eight 
emeralds 128 diamonds. Between the emeralds and 
sapphires are 16 trefoil ornaments, containing 104 
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diamotidB. Above the baod are eight sapphires, sur- 
mounted by eight diamonds, between which are eight 
festoons consisting of 148 diamonds. 

In front of the crown, and in the centre of a diip 
mond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby said to have 
been given to Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward 
IIL, called the Black Prince, i'y Don Pedro, King of 
Castile, after the battle of Majera, near Vittoria,A.D. 
1867. This ruby was worn by Henry V. in his 
helmet at the battle of Agincoort in 1415. It is 
pierced quite through after the Eastern custom, the 
upper part of the piercing being filled up by a small 
ruby. Around this ruby, to form the cross, are 76 
brilliant diamon !s. 

Three other Maltese crosses, forming the two sides 
and back of the crown, have emerald centres, and 
contain respectively 132, 124, and 130 brilliant 
diamonds Between the four Maltose crosses are four 
ornaments in the form of a French fluer-de-lis, with 
four rubies in the centres, and surrounded by rose 
diamonds, containing respectively 85, 86, 86, and 87 
rose diamonds. From the Maltese crosses issue four 
imperial arches composed of oak leaves and acorns, 
the leaves containing 728 rose, table, and brilliant 
diamonds, 82 pearls forming the acorns, set in cups 
containing 54 rose diamonds and one table diamond. 

The total number of diamonds in the arches and 
acorns is 108 brilliants, 116 table, and 558 rose 
diamonds. Prom the upper part of the arches are 
suspended four large pendent pear-shaped pearls with 
rose diamond caps, containing 12 rose diamonds, and 
stems containing 24 very small rose diamonds. Above 
the arch stands the mound, containing in tlie lower 
hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the upper 244 bril- 
liants ; the zone and arc being composed of 83 rose 
diamonds. 

The cross on the summit has a rose-out sapphire in 
t)ie centre, surrounded by four large brilliants and 
108 smaller brilliants. 

Summary of jewels comprised in the crown : — One 
large ruby irregularly polished, one large broad-spread 
sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, four rubies, 
1863 brilliant diamonds, 1273 rose diamonds, 147 table 
diamonds, four drop-shaped pearls, 278 pearls. 

Emk&au). 



communii-ation 1992, that *'It is related of John 
Wesley," &C., about his shouting, ''Fire! fire!" U 
would be interesting if he would give us some 
authority for this anecdote. I cannot find it in any 
book I have on Wesley, and I doubt whether it can be 
substantiated. I gather from the printed records of 
Wesley that he was not sensational in his style of 
preaching, and of all men of his time he was a maa 
of refinement and .propriety. 
Bowdon. Fjuvcis M. Jacxbov. 

[1994.] BxNJAMiN Hamdfo&th.— -During the fiiet 
half of the present century the subject of this query 
lived and flourished. But the history of his Ufe, so 
BO far as I have been able to gather, is so meagre that 
I am brought to ask the aid of some of the readers 
of your Notes and Queiies, to some few of whom he 
must have been known. Benjamin Handforth is best 
known as having k)een master of the Oldham-roed 
Academy, Manchester, and as such may safely daim 
to have influenced in no small degree the generation 
which existed during the early years when the g r e et 
nees of our commercial ^(Ir&sperity was founded. 

Ekquibbb. 



uertes. 

Dbowst Ghubch Oobbs. 
[1998.] Tour correspondent, Mr Briscoe, says in hia 



A DiALOOUB. 

Who taught me fiirst to liUgate, 
My neighbour and my brother hate, 
And my own rights to overrate P 
My Lawyer. 

Who cleaned my bank account all out, 
And brought my solvency in doubt. 
Then turned me to the right-about f 
My LAwyer. 

Who lied to me about his case, 
And said we'd have an easy race, 
And did it all with solemn face? 
My Client. 

• 

Who took my services for naught, 
And did not pay me when he ought. 
And boasted what a trick he wrought? 
My GUent 



Vol. v.— Part 4.] 



Price 1/6- 



[ Oct. to Dio , 1885. 



"A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 

Winter^s Tale^ act iy, scene ii. 



Il3»)m^ig$r 
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Saturday, October 3rd, 1S35. 



X. MONTH. OCTOBER. XXXI. days. 



1 — PreseDtation of plate to Mr James NewtOD, 
captain of Volunteer Yeomanry, by the gen- 
tlemen of Stockport 1823 

2— Rev. M. Gilpin, incumbent of St. Thomas's 
Church, Stockport, preached his first sermon 
there 1825 

8— Kept as a Past Day at Stockport and Maccles- 
held m consequence of the cholera 1849 



Thb Lanouaqb of Flowers and Fbuit. 

[1999.] The following are the meanings of the 
names of flowers and fruit : — 



Aberdarf, volubility. 

Acacia, chaste love. 

Acacia (pink), elegance. 

Acanthus, the arts. 

Achilles miUefolia, war. 

Aconite, lustre. 

Adoni?, sorrowful remem- 
brance. 

Almond, heedlessness. 

Aloe, acute sorrow. 

Althsea Frutez, persuasion. 

Alyssum, worih beyond 
beauty. 

Amaranth, immortality, 
unfading love. 

Amaranth (globe), un- 
changeable. 

Amaryllis, pride. 

Ambrosia, love returned. 

American Cowslip, pen- 
siveness. 

Americau EIm,patrio'ism. 

American Linden, matri- 
mony. 

Bachelor's Button, single 

blessedness. 
Balm, sympntliy. 
Balm of Gilead, a cure. 
Balsam, impatience. 
Barberry, sourness. 
Basil, hatred. 
Bay berry, instruction. 
Bay Wreath, the reward of 

merit. 



American Starwort, wel- 
come to a stranger. 

Anemone, sickness. 

Angelica, inspiration. 

Angrec, royalty. 

Apocynum, falsehood. 

Apple, temptation. 

Apple-tree Blossom, fame 
speaks him great and 
good. 

Arborvitse, unchanging 
friendship. 

Arum, ardour. 

Asci'lpias, cure for the 
heart ache. 

Ash, grandeur. 

Ash • leaved Trumpet 
' Flower, separation. 

Aspen Tree, lamentation. 

Asphodel, my regret will 
follow you to the grave. 

Auricular, painting. 

Azalea, temperance. 



Bladder Senna, frivolous 
amusements. 

Bluebottle Centuary, deli- 
cacy. 

Blue* flowered Greek Vale- 
rian, rupture. 

Blue Pyramidal Bell 
Flower, constancy. 

Borage, bluntness or 
roughne s of manners. 



Bay Leaf, I change but in 

dying. 
Bear's Breech, art. 
Beech Tree, grandeur. 
Bel Orchis, industry. 
Bel Flower, constancy. 
Belvidere,! declareagainst 

you. 
Bntony, surprise. 
Birch, gracefulness. 
Bird Cherry, hope. 
Birdsfoot Trefoil, revenge. 
Bearded Crepis.protection. 
Black Poplar, courage. 
Blackthorn, difficulty. 

Calla Athiopica, feminine 
modesty. 

Callycanthus, benevolence 

Canary Grass, persever- 
ance. 

Candytuft, architecture. 

Canterbury Bell, gratitude 

Cardamine, paternal error. 

Catesby's Starwort, after- 
thought. 

CardinaFs Flower, distinc- 
tion. 

Catalpa Tree, beware of 
the coquette. 

Catch Fly, youthful love. 

Cedar of Lebanon, incor- 
ruptible. 

Cedar Tree, strength. 

Chamomile, energy in ad- 
versity. 

Chequered Fritillary, per- 
secution. 

Cherry Tree Blossom, 
spiritual beaatv. 

Chesnut Tree, tender me 
justice. 

China Aster, variety. 

China or Indian Pink, aver- 
sion. 

China Rose, beauty always 
new. 

Chinese Chrysanthemum, 
cheerfulness under ad- 
versity. 

Cistus,er Rock Rose, popu- 
lar favour. 

Coboea, gossip. 

Daisy (wild), innocent. 
Damask Rose, freshness 

of complexion. 
Dandelion, oracle. 
Daphine Odora, sweets to 

the sweet. 
Darnel, or Ray Grass, vice. 
Day Lily, coquetry. 
Dew Plant, serenade. 
Diosma, inutility. 



Bonus Henricus, goodness. 
Box, stoicism. 
Bramble, remorse. 
Branch of Currants, you 

please all. 
Branch of thorns, security 

or rigour. 
Bryony, prosperity. 
Buckbean, calm repose. 
Bud of a White Rose, a 

heart ignorant of love. 
Buglos-i, falsehood. 
Bundles of Reeds with 

their Panicles, riches. 
Butterfly Orchis, gaiety. 

Cockscomb, or Crested 
Amarinth, singularity 

Colchicum, or Meadow 
Sweet, my fairest days 
are past. 

Coltsfoot, maternal care. 

Columbine, folly. 

Common Cactus or Indian 
Fig, I burn. 

Convolvulus Major, ex- 
tinguished hopes. 

Convolvulus Minor, night. 

Corchorus, impatience of 
absence. 

Coriopsis, love at first 
sight. 

Coriander, concealed merit 

Coronilla, success crown 
your wishes. 

Cowslip, pensiveness, at- 
tractive grace. 

Cranberry, hardiness. 

Creeping Gereus, horror. 

Crocus, smiles, cheerful- 
ness. 

Crossat Jerusalem, devo- 
tion. 

Crown Imperial, majesty 
and grace. 

Crown of Roses, reward 
of merit. 

Cuckoo Pint, ardour. 

Cyclamen, diffidence. 

Cypress, despair. 

Cypress Tree, death and 
eternal sorrow. 



Dittany, birth. 

Dock, patience. 

Dodder of Thyme, busi- 
ness. 

Dogwood, or Cornel Tree, 
durability. 

Dragon Plant, snare; the 
betrayer. 

Dried Flax, utility. 
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Ebony, bUcknesd. 

£g) inline, or Sweet Briar, 

poetry. 
Eld«r, z*M!<>usneF8. 
Elu), dignity. 
EDcliiintur'd Night Shade, 

wit ch era ft. 
Endive, fri'giility. 
Euputoiiuiu, deUy. 

Fennel, worthy all praise. 
Fern (tlowering;, fadcina- 

tion. 
Fern, sincerity. 
Fig, arj^ucneiit. 
Fig Marygold, idleness. 
Fiff Iree, prolific. 
Fiib<u't, leconciliatioD. 
Fir, time. 
Flax, fate. 
Flax -leaved Goldy locks, 

tardiness. 
Flower ct an Hour, deli* 

c.ite beautv. 
Flowering Roed, con- 

fi'lenco in heaven. 
Fly Oich is. error. 

Garli n Mary gold, uneasi- 
ni -•H. 

Garden lUnunculus, you 
are rirh inattrrtctions. 

Garden s;i<,'0, csteera. 

Gentian, virgin pride. 

Genista, nt-atness. 

Geranium (dark), mclan- 
rh<;ly. 

Geranium (nutmeof), an 
iintxpocteil meeting. 

Geranium (pink), prefer- 
ence. 

Geranium (scarlet), com- 
forting. 

Geranium (silver-leaved), 
recall. 



Hawkweo, quicksighted- 

11 ess. 
Hawiliorn, hope. 
Hazel, reconciliation. 
Heart's Ease, or tiie Pansy, 

you occupy my 

thoughts. 
Heath, solitude. 
Heli'iiium, tears. 
Heliotrope', devoted to you 
Helleb )ro, csilumny. 
Hemlock, you will cause 

my death. 
Hemp, fate. 
Henbme, imperfection. 
Uepatica, confidence. 
Hibiscus, delicate beauty. 



Ever- flowering Candytuft, 

indifference. 
Evergreen, poverty. 
Evergreeii Thorn, solace in 

adversity. 
Evorlasiing, never ceasing 

remembrance. 
Everlasting Pea, lasting 

pleasure. 

Forget- me- not, true love. 

Foxglove, south. 

Frankincei.se, the incense 
, of a taitlif ul heart. 

French Honeysuckle, rus- 
tic lieauly. 

French Marygold, jealousy 

French Willow, bravery 
and humanity. 

Frog Ophryp, disgust. 

Full blown Eglantine, sim- 
plicity. 

Full-blown Rose, beiuiy. 

Fuller's Teasel, impor- 
tunity. 

Fumitory, spleen. 



Gerniander Speedwell, 
l-iCJlity. 

Gilly Flower, bonds of af- 
fection. 

Glory Flower, glorious 
beauty. 

Goat's Kue, reason. 

Golden Hod, precaution. 

Good Kii.'g Henry, good- 
ness. 

G 'oseheriy, anticipation. 

Gourd, exunit, bulk. 

Grapo (wild), charity. 

Great Bindwee<l, danger- 
ous insinuation, 

Great 11 iwered Evening 
Pri m rose, i nconst ancy 

Guelder it)>e, winter. 

Honey, honesty. 

Honey Flov^'er^iove, sweet 
and secret. 

Honeysuckle, sweetness of 
disposition. 

Honej'vuckle (wild), in- 
constancy in love. 

H^p, 111 justice. 

IJornbeam Tree, ornament 

Horse Cliebtnut, lu.\u- 
liancy. 

Houseleek, domestic in- 
du-stry. 

Hous'onia, content. 

Hoy a, .«-culpture. 

Humble Plmt, despon- 
dency. 



Horehouud, frozen kind- 

ness. 
Holly, foresight. 
Hollyherb, enchantment. 
Hollyhock, fecundity. 

Iceland and Irish Moss, 

health. 
Ice Plant, you freeze mo. 

Japan Rose, beauty is your 
only attraction. 

Jasraine.white, amiability. 

Jessamine, amiability. 

Jasmine, Spanibh, sen- 
suality. 

Kcnnedia, mental beauty. Kingcup, I wish I was rich* 



Hundred - leaved Rose, 

grace. 
Hyacmth, play or games. 
Hydramgea, boaster. 
Hyssop, cleanly. 

Indian Cross, reslg nation. 
Iris, message. 
Ivy, fidelity. 

Juniper, asylum. 
Ju&ticia, t he perfection of 

female loveliness. 
Jonquil, desire 
Judos Tree, unbelief. 



Laburnam, pensive beauty 
Ladv'b Slipper, capricious 

'beauty. 
Lark.spur, levity. 
Laurel, jjlory. 
Laurel, Common (when in 

flower), perfidy. 
Laurel leaved Magnolia, 

dignity. 
Lauriitinus, I die if I am 

negUcted. 
Lavender, asMduity. 
Lemon, zest. 
Lettuce, cold hearted. 
Lichen, solitude. 
Lilac, for.s-aken 
Lily of the Valley, return 

of happiness. 

Madder, calumny. 
Mad wort Hock, tranquility 
Madge, plenty. 
Mallow, a'Aeet disposition. 
Marjoram, blushes. 
Marshmallow, humanity. 
Marvel of Kin, timidity. 
Marj'gold, despair. 
Miiy Ko,.5c, precocity. 
Mfcudow t^aflFron, my best 

days are pnst. 
Meadow 8weet, useless- 

ness. 
Mercury, goodness. 
Meitmbryanthemum, idle- 
ness. 
Mezoreon, desire to please, 

coquette. 
Micliaelmas Daisy, cliccr- 

fulnt>s in old age. 
Mignonet te, your qualities 

Furpass }our Ci arms. 
Milfoil, w.ir. 
Milk Vetch, your presence 

softens my pain. 
Minnosa, seiibiiiveness. 
Mint, viituo. 



) conjugal 
i, 3 fidelity. 



Lime, 

Linden-tree, 

Live Oh k, liberty. 

Lobelia, malevolence. 

Locust, vicl:)^i^ude. 

Londim Pride, frivolity. 

Lotus Flower, silence. 

Love in aMibt,perpK-sity. 

Love in a Puzzle, embar- 
rassment. 

Love li s bleeding, hopo- 
less not heartless. 

Lucerne, life. 

Lupine, Voraciousness. 

Lichnis, religious enthu- 
siasm. 

Ly thrum, pretension. 



Mistletoe, obstacles to be 
overcome. 

Mock Orange, counterfeit; 
memory. 

Monk's Hood, knight- 
errantry. 

Moschatel, weakness. 

Moss, recluse. 

Moss Rose, voluptuous 
love. 

Mofset), ennui. 

Mossy Susif rage, maternal 
love. 

Motherwort, concealed 
love. 

Mountain Ash, prudence. 

Mout^e ear Chickweed. in- 
genious simplicity. 

Mouse-ear ^'corpion UriiSS, 
forget, me not. 

Moving Plant, ngitntion. 

Mulberry Tree, wisdom. 

Musl'TsMin, suspicion. 

Musk Rose, capiicious 
benutv. 

Myosoiis, torgct me not. 

Myrtle, love. 
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Michaelmas Gbesb. 

[2000.] What fi number of our cackling friends 
have doubtless been sacrificed this week to the time- 
honoured custom of our having roast goose to dinner 
on Michaelmas Day. 

St. FarioU being the presiding guardian of geese, 
it appears strange that on the festival o\ St. Michael 
and All Angels, geese should be eaten, particulirly as 
the latter are not supposed to require sustenance 
from meat, however savoury. Perhaps because they 
are then so plentiful. ** Geese now in thrir prime season, 
are, which, if well roasted, are good f aire," Poor Robin 
Bays in his almanack for 1695, and as one of our great 
poets said— the dish is— 

Very fiae, 
Se^noned with r* g*9 «n4 onion*, and port wine. 

In the oldon times it was a saying that **Ifyou 
eat goose on Michaelmas Day, yoi> will never want 
money all the year round." In 7%e British Apollo, 
published in London, 1709, the linps : — 

Tet my wifo would pann »d'^ mo (a^ I am a Planer), 
To hnve a far gooM on St Mlohael for dinner : 
And then all the year roaad, I pray yon woald mind it, 
I Bhall not want miMj —Oh I grtnt I may find it. 

As for the antiquity of the custom we liave'proof of 
that. In the reign of Edward IV., a goose, ** fit to be 
a Lord's animal," used to be prosent4M], and among 
other services which John de la Hay was bound to 
render to William Barnsley, Lord of Lastres, in the 
county of Hereford, for a parcel of the demesne lands, 
was one goose fit for the lord's dinner on the Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel." As '* George Gascoigne , 
Esq.," writes in his " Posies," in 1575 : 

And when the (onaates oome to pale this qairtor's rent, 
They biinff somefovls at mll-nci'ner, a dlih of fl-ih in Lent ; 
At Chrirttmae a o^pon, at Htohaelmis a goalie. 
And Bomewhit elaa at new year'd tide, for fearo itnit lease flies 
1( O'e. 

It is also recorded that a dish of goose was before 
Queen Elizabeth, when the news of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada was brought her, and this may have 
made the dish become still more popular on Michaelmas 
day. 

To go Dack to the ancient times, we all know from 
history that the Romuis held this bird in great 
esteem, it being cons dered by them that the capital 
was saved by its watchful cackle ; this was doubtless 
caused by the natural antipathy geese have to 
strangers as we shall soon find out for ourselves if 
we venture alone into a farmyard where geese are 



kepb. So that everything - even the antipathy — may 
have its use at time. Tiie Romans honoured geese ever 
after, and some holy geese were maintained at the 
expense of the state to commemorate the event. 
On special occasions, however, they ungratefully 
partook of the bird, having it stuffed with whire 
meats. At the present time the Germans Uiink a goose 
stuffed with chestnuts the most preferable form of 
cookery. 

Besides the Michaelmas goose, '* there was another 
article formerly made in honour of the day, par- 
ticularly in the western highlands of Scotland, there 
they had a cavalcade in each parish, and in every 
family a very lari^e cake composed of different in- 
gredients was made and baked. This cake belonged 
to the archangel, and had its name from Men. Every 
one in the hou^e, strangers and domestics, had some of 
this shew bread, and therefore wore entitled to the 
friendship and protection of the t>aint. 

The festival was instituted in the year 487, to com- 
memorate the ministry of St. Michael and the Angels, 
**the messengers of good \»ill towards men." St. 
Michael having been regarded in very olden days as 
the special protector of the Christian Church. 

DMsbury. A.E.S. 

Chbshibb Patents. 

[2001.] Amongst the earliest patents granted are the 
following taken from the Rolls Chapel : — 

A.D. 1682 . : . . No. 222. 
MARBURY. 

Making Salt and Draining Brine Pits and Minos. 

CHARLE3 THE SECOND, by the Grace of God, &c. 
To all to whome these presente shall come, greeting . 
Whereas John Duson, gentleman, hath by his humble 
peticon represented vn to Vs, That by greate paints 
study, and ezponce both of time and monny, ho hath 
found out a new invention or way for the makeing of 
salt cheaper and better then any was ever vsed before 
in any of Our dominions, which, being tryod many 
yeares since before persons of the best quality and 
skill in such affaires, was approved as a thiog that 
would (if putt in practice) be of generall vse and 
advantage to Our subiecte, and that he haveing since 
much improved the sad invencon by sevcrall new 
addicons, and alsoe found out an other very vsefuli 
invencon for the dreining and drawing of water 
out of brine pitte and mynes with greater ease 
and speed and lesse charge then is done by any other 
meanes yet vsed for the like occasions, and in regard 
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tho said peticoner is aa alien, and not capable of take- 
ing a grant in his owne name, having humbly besought 
Vs to grant vnto William Marbury, Enquire, our 
Letters Patente for the sole vse and exercise of the 
said invencons in this or any other of Our kingdoms 
and dominions for the terme of foureteene yeares, 
according to the statute in this case provided. 

Whistling Will. 
[2002] From time to time your columns have con- 
tained a meution of some of the odditi&i peculiar to 
this eccentric character. The following is an ezcerp 
from the Advtrtiser of 1831, and shows the abilities as 
a versifier of this beadle-bellman-newsman-watermani 
and what not. ' E. K. 

FKESEKCE OF MIND ; OB WATS AND Mf AKS IX>UFL1FIEC 

As homeward, the calls of the Beadleship o'er, 

I was whistling my way, and had just reached the 

door, 
Methought as my spirits were jocund and gay, 
I -would hint my arrival by means of a lay. 
And was clearing my pipe for a light serenade, 
When sounds unaccustom'd its burden delayed. 
Forthwith to my wife I my presence confest. 
And, looking a&tonishment, thus was addrest : 
^ Oh ! how I have wished, my dear Will, you'd been 

here, 
Tou hardly can credit the cause of my fear ; 
But since your great wonderment wishes to hear. 
Own, when told, that a woman can act, tbo' she fear. 
As preparing our Pop, and perhaps thinking of you, 
A rat most prodigiously large came in view ; 
Affrighted, I scream'd, but nor daunted nor shy, 
This loathsome intruder approach'd me more nigh ; 
I banisb'd my fears, and awhile did essay 
How to lure off the pest from my bantling away. 
The virtues of pop such as ours I have try'd, 
So I looseii'd the string and my fingers apply'd 
To the cork, and with accuracy grounding my aim, 
Let fly the lo>)>'d missile direct at my game; 
My successful achieve has occasion'd a glow, 
Behold my antagonist prostrate and low ; 
Observe how destructive— ho wr dreadful the dart 
m peird Ijy tlic foice tliat good Pop can impart ; 
When next he drops in, I shall tell Captain Bunn 
Of tl)e glorious exploit of my new-fashion'd gun. 
An age of lUfi nii, sure, and miracle, too ! 
Pray tdl our gocd Townsmen what Imperial may do." 



Saturday, Ociobee 10th 1885, 



X. MONTH. OCTOBER. XXXI. dats. 

4— M- W. H. Houldsworth elected M.P. for Man- 
chester 1883 

5— Opening the new Organ at Wellington-road 
Chapel, Stockport 1871 

6— Special Commission held at Chester to try the 
ringleaders of riots at Hyde, Stalybridge, and 
Stockport, and being the outcome of a wages 
dispute in those towns. Four prisoners were 
transported for life, one for 15 years, five for 
ten, three for seven, six for tw^, six for 18 
months, 47 for twelve months, one for six 
months, and three for three months. Twelve 
were acquitted 1842 

7— Foundation Stone of at, Thomas's Church, 
Stockport, laid by Mr Wilbraham Egerton, 
M.P., 1822.— The Church re-opened after 
renovation the same day in 1870 

8— Public dinner to Lieutenant Back, R.N., after- 
wards Sir George Back, at the Warren 
Bulkeley Arms, Stockport, Captain Hum- 
phreys in the chair 1823 

9 — Appointment of Revs. J. S. Dewhurst and C. 
Barnes as curates of Stockport Parish Church 1882 
10 — Rev. C. J. Cummings, M. A^ Hector of Cheadle, 
died 1873 



The Welsh Bulkelets. 

12003.] As supplementary to what has already been 

said about this eminent family, whose main stock has 

been settled for so many generations at Baron Hill in 

Anglesea, there are other branches of it yet to be men 

tioned. The Brynddu branch was founded by the 

eldest son of Sir Richard Bulkeley, of Baron Hill, by 

his second wife, Anne, daughter of Thomas Necdham, 

Abuth Bulkele Y'^Jane, daughter and heiress 

of Kheea ap William, of 



I 



Brjnddu. 



W ILL I am Bulkele \=Mary, daughter of Wil- 

I Ham William?, of Ccch- 
I willan. 

I 
W iLLiAuBuLKELE y=Gacenor, daughter of 

J John Wynne, of Votla^. 
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This last William was born in 1624,and, according to a 
** note" now before me, he had no children by Gaernoz ; 
bat he married for his second wife Margaret, daughter 
of Richard Parry, Bishop of St. Asaph^ and by her he 
had (1) John Bulkeley, who married Lays Lewis; (2) 
Charles Bulkeley, who was known as of Tynalasay ; 
(3) Lancelot Bulkeley, who was Parson of Lianbeir; 
and (4) Richard Bulkeley, of Beaumaris. John and 
Lays had a son, John Bulkeley. living in 1723, who had 
married his kinswoman, Jane Lewis, diu^hter to Am- 
brose Lewis ; but I can make neith^-r head 
nor tail of the Bulkeley-cum-Lewis pedigree— for the 
one I have seen has been amended, and re-amended 
and in so slovenly a fashion that the lines run into 
«ach other in the mo>t perplexing manner. William 
Lewis, of Ciicrlyn, is certainly down there as having 
married Anne, daughter of William Bulkeley, of 
Brynddu;ai>d Robert Lewis is there as havin,' mar" 
lied Jane, daughter of Robert Bulkeley, of Dronwy . 
and Ambrose Lewis figures in it as Parson of Llan. 
hyddlhad in 1704, having married Martha, daughter of 
Hugh Humphreys, who is said to have died in 1725. 

This Ambrojte Lewis had a son, William Lewis, who 
acquired Llysdulas, near Amlwch, but he had no 
children ; his brother, Robert Lewis, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Hugh Price, of Beaumaris, in 1734 ; 
and tieir eldest diu^hter, S/dney, is set down as 
heiress to the estate of Madryn, in Carnarvonshire, 
and marrying Lois Parry, of Waenfawr, in 1763, she 
carried the property to him. Another daughter, Mary 
Lewis, is put down as heiress to Llysdulas, having got 
it from her uncle, doubtless, and she married the Rev.' 
Edward Hughes, and at once set him on his legs 
for he thereby got a share in the Paris Copper Mine 
aod acquired vast richef>, purchasing Dinorben, 
Lleweni,and B.rain, in Flintshire; and their son, Wra. 
Lewis Hashes, ends in becoming Lord Dinorben, and 
owner of the estates I have named, as well as that of 
Llysdulas, in sufco^sion to his mother. The romance 
of the atory does not end there, for, according to Mr 
Bulkeley IIu«,Mies, Parson Hushes had been a sort of 
•• buttons" in hi-« wife's family, had been educated at 
their cost, got into the church through their influence, 
and then crowned every other mercy by marrying the 
heiress. I hi)po tint the tale U a true one, for it is so 
comfortirjj^ to kiiow th;it some loves do lun smoothly 
to the end of the chapter. 

Thu UiKNANT bnuich of tlio An^lesea Ihilkeleys 
was foumi. d by a yritui^nu of the (-•'nstiibioof lii.'au- 
maris Cist If, in the iiers-^n of Mr Kowland IJulkelcy, 



whose son — 

ROBBBT 



B u L K E LB T=»Janet, daughter of Morris 
I ap Rhees. 



I 
Thomas 



I 

ROBBBT 



B u L K B L B T=Elizabeth, daughter of 
' Owen John ap Rhees, of 
Tremilier. 



B u L K E L B Y=:Catharine, daughter of 
I Humphrey Maredydd, of 
I Clynnog. 



John 



I 



I 



B u L K B L B T^Mary, daughter of Edward 
I Parry, Bishop of Killaloe. 



Edward Bulkklb Y=Cicili, daughter of Arthur 
I Bulkeley, of Bryndu. 



BnLKBLET=Ellin, daughter of John 
I Owen Wynn, of Uchadre. 



I 
Robert 

r 

Robert Bulkele Y=Dorothy, daughter of 
(m. 1721.) I Morris Lewis, of Tryfel- 

I wynn. 

I 
Robert BuLKELBT==Margaret, daughter of 

Robert Hughes, of Pl&s 
Coch. 

I cannot carry that line further, although I am almost 
certain that the last named had sons. The reference 
to Edward Parry, Bishop of Killaloe, reminds me of a 
work published in 1660, aftjr his death, entitled 
" David Restored," by, it is said on the title page, *♦ the 
Right Reverend Father in God Edward Parry, late L. 
Bisnop of Killaloe. Opus Posthumum." But upon my 
copy of it there Is written, in a lady's hand, "This 
book was writt. n by my (Mr Price's) great grand- 
fathe . Ann Parry Price." Does she mean her great- 
grandfather Edward Parry, or her great-grandfather 
Mr Price ? The work is dedicated to James, Marquis 
of Ormonde, by John Parr3-, Jesus College, Oxon, July, 
1660 ; and at the end of the volume, with a separate 
title page, I find twenty pages of "A Resolution of a 
Seasonable Case of C )nscience (being part of a letter 
to a person of quality) by a Son of the Church of Eng- 
land," and signed "Jt^hn Parry, Oxon, Jes. 
Col., 1660." Probably, therefore, Edward Parry was 
the great-grandfather, John Parry the grandfather, and 
Mr Price the father of Aqu Parry Price, whose loving 
liand penned the Hnes I haveulJudtdio. Mr Eurwaker. 
in his valuable and laborious work on East Cheshire, 
has uivon a very full account o! the Cheshire Bulke- 
Icys; but tliero still remains ample facjpe fv)r other 
students to tell us all that is known of iheir Welsh 
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desceudaots, and of the great matches they made with 
members of the principal North Walian families. 

The very ancient house of Cochwillan, for instance, 
gave to Wales many eminent sons, none greater perhaps 
than Lord Keeper Williams, who died Archbishop of 
York ; and we have seen at)ove how William Bulkelcy 
(of Coy dan, as he was called) married Mary, daughter 
of WiUiam Williams, of that old family. Ednyfed 
Vau^han was the founder of it, and after seven genera- 
tions of " aps " from him, we find William Williams 
marrying Lonry, daughter of Henry Salusbury ; their 
eon WiUiam marrying Dorothy, daughter of Sir William 
Griffyth ; and their &on William marrying Barlara, 
daughter of Lord Lumley. They were the parents of 
Mary, who married William Bulkeley, and I have no 
htsitation in saying that if the Bulkeleys had allied 
themselves with but this one Welsh family, that would 
itself be warrant enough for looking up to the more 
modern sons of Baron Hill as chiefs of a renowned 
Combrian race. Rxdwabob. 

Cheshire Cbickbt Fiitt Ybabs Ago. 
[2004 ] Although the game of cricket can be traced 
back some hundreds of years, it may appear almost 
incredible to modern exponents of the game that the 
present method of scoring is quite of recent date. I 
have before me the i)rinted score of a match played 
in September, 1831, between eleven gentlemen of the 
Stockport Cricket Club and eleven of the Macclesfield 
Club. It would almost appear as if they had no 
regular ground, for we are told that the wickets were 
pitched in Pcynton Park, kindly lent for the occasion 
by Lord and Ladv Vernon. The toss for innings was 
evidently unknown, for we learn that Stockport 
being the challengers they wect in first. I think I 
cannot do better than give the report and score of the 
maich, and let your readers, cricketers and others, 
Judge for themselves : — In their first innings Stockporc 
scored 33, a score wliich, from the unfortunate batting 
of some of their best players, was rather small. The 
Macclesfield gentlemen then had their first innings^ 
but from the excellent bowling of their oppont nts, 
every wicket was lowered with a score of only 28. 
The Stockport gentlemen, after their second innings, 
in which they scored 48, again lowered the wickets of 
their antagonists, the latter fetching only 26 runs • 
thus winning the game by 27 notches. The game was 
well contested by both sides, and the losers have to 
console themselves with the fact that, though beaten, 
the contest was very well sustained by them, and the 
Macclesfield, though a young Club, has proved itself 



as promising a Cricket Club as any in the county. 
The Return Match, we understand, is likely to come 
off in Addlington Park, very shortly, and we must 
caution our fellow townsmen of the Stockport Cricket 
Club to take care, or their laurels of victory will fade 
before the withering influence of the exertions of the 
Macclesfield Club. The following are the different 
scores: — 

STOCKPORT CLUB. 



Uoyd 

Woollam.. 
OldhAm .. 
HoUiDS 
Christy .. 
O.Marsland 6 
CMarsland 3 
Vaudrey ... I 
J.Liogard . 5 

Ftfius 2 

Coppock ... 2 



Firtt Innings. 
... Run fUt 

b. o. by >Caiber 

c. o. — Calov 
c. o. — Calow 
b. o. — Gnnoer 
b. o. — Mather 
b. o. — Ganner 

b. o. — Mather 

c. o. — Wil-iB 
Not out 
b. o. — Mather 



2 

II 







Second Inningt. 
->• 8 c o. by Martin 
— 10 b. a — Qonner 

— 3 Ow In play 

— b. o. — Mather 

— 4 b. o. — Mather 

— 2 b. o. — Ganner 

— 1 Not out 

— I Run out 

— 3 c o. — Willis 

— 3 b. o. — Ouonar 

— 2 c. o. -— Willis 



Byes 



32 
l-b3 



46 
Byes 2-48 



MACCLESFIELD. 



Firtt 

Calow 7 

Ganner 

Martin ... 4 

Day 1 

Maydew ... 3 
Chetbam... 1 

Dunne 3 

Mather ... 1 

Willis 

Ainswortb 
Parrott ... 



Innings 
b. o. — HolUns 
CO.— Woollam 
Run out 
b. o. — Hollins 
b. o. — Oldham 
b. o. — Oldham 
b. o — Hollins 
Run out 
b. 0. — HolUns 
b. o. — Hollins 
Not out 



Seeond Inningt. 

— Run out 

— 12 b.o. by Oldham 

— c. o. — WooUam 

— 2 c. o. — Oldbam 

— b. o. ~ Hollins 

— I Run out 

— 5 Not out 

— 1 b. o. — Oldbam 

— 2 b. o. — Oldham 

— b. 0. — Oldham 

— 2 Run out 



20 

Byes 8-28 

Stockport (score) 
Macclesfield (score) 



26 
Byes 1—26 

33—48 81 

28-26 54 



Stockport wiimlng by —27 

From the above it will be seen that they had maoy 
names amongst their players that are favourites at 
the present day. Run Out. 

Old Welsh Families. 
[2005.] RicHABo Vauqhan.wIio died in the year 1607. 
had bet n Bishop of Bangor, of Chester, and of London, 
He was son to Thomas Vaughan, of Nyffryn,in Carnar- 
vonshire, by Catharine, daughter of Griffith ap John 
Griffith, of Cefn Amlwch, grandson to Griffith Vaughan 
by Margaret, daughter of Owen John, of Ystymceg:id 
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and great grandson to old Kobert VAughan, of Talcen- 
bont. 

The Bishop married Jane Bowser, and had by her (1) 
John, (2) Richard, ^3) Theophilus, (4) Dorothy, (5) 
Joy wen, (6) Mary, (7) M:irt'ia, but so baJly havo the 
records of his family been kept that it is next to im- 
possible to perfect any line of it to its termination, 
and many of the entries have been wrongly placed. 
His daughter Elizabeth, fur instance, married a Dean 
of Westminster, and his daughter Dokothy a Bi-hop 
of Norwich, but the recorder gives no namps, nor does 
be say what chillren they had. A granddaugriter of 
his, Mary VAroHAN married flenr/ Silisbury, great- 
grandson of Willinm Salisbury, of Cae-Du Llani<niman, 
and anotlier grand dau;^hter of his, Janr Vaughan, 
married John Mor^^an, jjr.indio a to William Morgan, 
Bis' oj> of S'j. Asaph, bui thd isbU':) ot lUo tvro uutches 
have boi'n >o intermixed lliat it is «liiriv-ulL to s\y h Inch 
is whicii. Ill* broll'ior, GrilRili Vaugtian, was a 
cler^'Vtnan ; his cldedC biofJuM-, M uaaydd Vau^^'ljan, 
man led Aime, daugtiter ot VViliiainap Huwcl ap Ma<]'»c, 
and his sister MAitUARE-r, married Kiohard ap GnlTylh 
ap Dowel ap GryfFyd J, for her first hu-^baad ; and 
GriffydJ ap Lewis David for h?r second. Another 
sister, LowuY, married Hu^li M idryn, ap Griffith 
Madryn ; another, Annb, m*iriod Grlffiih [l\i^\\ ap 
llicliard : and another, Gwhn, married Hugh Davi.l np 
Hugh Gwyiin, but I defy anyone ti siy by the family 
pediifree wh.n these persona were married, what 
familleH they l.ad, or what became of any of tliera. Ih ) 
founder of the family of Old UoBKiiV ot lalcenbjnt was 
a nor.ible man, and the Bishop hims-r-lf very much so. 
a true tiiend to his countrymen and a bent^^actor to 
his country: and it is desirabin on eVi.ry account that 
S">meeffort should be made to redeoin the records of 
^ is IwHKO from further n<»glect. It' any U\1s!j herild 
can do po, he will deserve thanks f jr undertakng this 
much m eJed labour of love. 

Tjik Iki.KKLF.YSor PoirnrAMVKL, Anoi.esea U'e have 
beni ^lo nmch in the habit <»f iilt-ni ifyin^ tlie lUilkeleys 
with Ijaron IIill. t!»at weseldoni thinkof any of theoibor 
branciios who have contributed todoh'»n*)ur touur 
gen«Mli«,Mcal hi.vt.iry. The fii-rt of tijo r.anj who 
settled bi An:lei-ia, wasWilhim li jlk^ley, consiablo of 
Beauti.^iris C isile, ar\.1 bo c imo tliortj fr nn C"ie>!iire^ 
wbe.-e bs fimily bad d.velr. iti honour tor some 
gciitri'i lis; but Li.owauch ai» IIuav, l^ord of Menai, 
had a branch of hij own blfod at I'ortmamakl, 
an I tit.' l>ulUtle}^ ci>t a 1 .vin;,'Ose in tbi». dir.'ction 
when they wanted t-j mite the sons ol tiitir own b')use 



with the sweet daughters of our native chieftains. 
Richard ap Mbbbdith, a descendant of Llowarch ap 
Bran, had an only daughter, who was heiress to all he 
possessed, and a grandson of the Constable Bulkeley 
fell in love with her with the following result:— 

£ L L B N , daughter of=s.William Bulkeley, grand- 
Richard ap Meredith I son to William the con- 
I stable. 

Rowland Bulksle T=Alice, daughter of John 
(vfcho died in 1590) | C jnway, ofBoddrhyddaD. 

1 
Richard Bulkblb Y=M''iry, dau^^hter of 

I William Lewis, of Pres- 

I add fed. 

I 
Rowland B uLKELEY=Jane, daughter of John 

I Bulkeley, of Tramalgocb. 

I" 

William Bulkelb Y=^^Alice, daughter to Lance- 

I lot Bulkeley, Archbishop 
I of Dublin. 

RowlandBulkele Y=-Mary, daughter of Richard 

ap Owen Tudor, of Penmy- 
nydd. 

Richard Bulks le Y=Cji»harine, daughter af 

Thomas Glynn, ol Glynlli- 
von. 

Thoy I'ad no children, and nlthotigh there wore other 
br'inc'ifs of the family which had derived from 
Williim and Ellen, I can' ot. trac<) any of tliera who 
succ'>oded to this old inberitance, unlo-^s it. be Hichard 
Bulkele5's sifter Jane, who had married Kic'iard Mey- 
rick, of B )dor^;in, but, wb') diod u\ 1724 stiiu is.-tue. 
There was another bn>tber, Francis, but he had died 
in 1714 without leaving issue, and I sis^)ect tli^'re'^ore, 
b'lt am nolsure, that th Porihamael estate wotjld pas9 
into the pf»>3Cijsion of the Biron Hill family, and must 
so add to the weilth an I onseqiience of thdt great 
house in tbo coun*y of An^b-sea. 

TiiK Pkkes of riiKFADOG.— Tliis is another of the old 
Ca'nbrian f imilies, of whom very little is know. They 
d'.ivel froin (rAr.'ODWit, a uell-known chief, whose 
ni:n? is o'ten tnen'ioned in our annils. lJiifc.KS AP 
Pavip, of Trcfado^' bad a son — 

JujiN I'uKis, wlm d;^.Hl if i--^Mir\, daughter of Robert 



ol 



tip i'^v'an, D.an of B ipgor. 



1(>16 (!»arson 

Lla:irhy:bb» >d 

'l 
EI u n u Y P It E B s ^=J inp. d uwhter of William 

1 D<tvidLlo\d,of Manian. 

I 
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Ed W ABD 



P B B £ ftsjane, daaghter and heiress 
I of Ricbara Rowland Owen. 



JohnPbbbs (IWiog 1700)=»Cathario6, daughter 

Richard Meyrick, 
Bodogan. 



of 
of 



I 



Jane Pbsbs (living 1723)=°Hugh Griffith, of Garreg- 

I Iwyd, Parson of Llan- 
I faetblj. 
Jank Griffith. 

But unless I am mistaken Jane Prees had a brother, 
John Prees in the army, and, of course, he would have 
been heir to the estate, unless he had renounced it in 
favour of bis sister, or sold it; and I suggest the 
latter alternative, because I heard that one John Owen 
came into possession of it, and that Mr John Prees 
bad himself died sana issuA, Here then are three dis- 
tinct families of note where tbe records known to us 
are but unsatisfactory. We have neglectei 
records of Welsh families in abundance all over the 
country, many of which should be printed for the 
use of students, who just now are hunting up informa- 
tion to perfect the handiwork of Lewis Dwnn, whose 

well-known pedigrees Sir Samuel Rank Mayrick 
carried through the Press some years ago. 

Redwabdb. 

Cheshibb Patents. 
r2006.] Looking over my papers the following is a 
last century patent relating to the salt industry of 
this county : — 

AJ>. 1706 .... No. 375. 

PECK. 

Making and Refining Salt in a Reverberating Air- 

Pumaoe to save Fuel. 

ANNE, by the Grace of Gud Queene of England, 
Scotland, France, & Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c 
To all to whom these psents shall come, greeting 
Whereas Our trusty and wellbeloved Daniel Peck, of 
the city of Chester, gentleman, hath by his petition 
humbly represented vnto Vs, That he hath by his great 
study and expense invented and perfected a new and 
more easy method for the better makeing and refiniog 
of white salt, for all vses, from sea water brine, 
springs, and rock salt, either in iron, lead, or copper 
panns, over a reverberating air furnace or furnace 
whereby a much less quantity of coal or other fuel 
is expended than by any other method now vsed for 
the makein of such salt. B. 



Saturday, Octobkr 10th, 1885. 



<S>ttr C{)e0{)tie Ptatg. 

X. MONTH. OCTOBER. XXXI. dats. 

11— Death of Miss Florence Katherine Prescot, 
youngest daughter of Rev. C. K. Prescot, late 
rector of Stockport 1881 

12— Appointment of Mr S. W. Wilkinson Major 

4th Battalion G.R.V • 1809 

13— Presentation to Rev. Father Coleman at SS. 
Philip and James, Edgeley, on leaving for 
BoUington 1884 

14— Stockport Post Office removed to St. Peters- 
gate 1836 

15— Presentation to the Rev. Father Walsh, of 
Stockport 1883 

16— Lieut.-coI. Fred Blair Staples appointed chief- 
constable of the borough of Stockport 1874 

♦ 

PowNALL Fbb, Wilhslow Pabish : 
The Old Chest. 

[2007.] The following is a continuation of these old 

records : — 

Memorand- April the 10th, 1712. 

That whereas Thomas Cash and Jeffrey Allcock 
did some time agoe agree to pay and did accordingly 
pay unto James Hanson in behalf of Thomas Bray 
the sum of five pounds of good money. It is con- 
sented unto and agreed by us, the overseers of 
Pownall Fee and others being inhabitants thereof^ 
that there shall be paid unto the overseers, Thomas 
Cash and Jeffrey Allcock, yearly, see much as shall 
make up the value or profit of the crofts belonging 
to the said Thomas Bray; twenty shillings a year 
and all interest due thereupon, untill the said 
sum of 511 be discharged and paid. As witness 
our hands 

John Worthinqton, ) ^ ^ * *.i. ■» 
Thomas Obrell, j Overseers of the Poor. 

J. WORRALL, "^ 

Jakes Kslsall, I 

Thomas Jbnkinson. f 
J. Whittakers. J 

Memd. May ye 16, 1712. 

Then Matthew Pott and Thomas Cook, their 
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colectors of ye land tax, made aocounte, and it 
apeared tbey were nine pounds in pockit, and then 
paid to the oyerseer of the poor. 

Memd. May ye 16, 1 712. 

Then John Worthington and Thomas 
Orrell, overseers of the poor for the 
last year, made their accounts, and 
there appeared to be in Thomas Orrell'fl £ s. d* 
hands 16 10 

And then paid out of the aforesaid 
8ume Is 4d to Oaleb Simcock for 
travellings to new barn, and then paid 
James Whittakers 8s. 1 8 10 

Thomas Gash for hording Joseph 

Skott 11 10 

And to ye new overseers, which 
amounts to ye first sum 16 10 

IWbb this Joseph Skott of the same family as Jack 
Soot, the idiot, who was so troublesome in later 

times f] 

[There were two families of Worrall, very probably 
originally of the same stock, connected with Pownall 
Pee. One family were farmers in Styall, and also at 
Pownall HalL Some of this family I knew, and not a 
few of their descendants are to be found in the parish. 
Another \¥orrall, whose writing we frequently meet 
with in these old books and papers, owned Pownall 
Hall, and I think sometime lived at the place. The 
last John Qoodier, of Morley, bought the Pownall 
estate from this family, and almost immediately re* 
sold the greater part of it, the house, Jcc., to the late 
Mr James Pownall, of Liverpool, who re-built the hall 
and made it into a residence for himself. Immediately 
before this it was used only as a farm house. I had 
like to have said that I wished this Worrall of Pownall 
who writes in these books had never lived, or had 
never learned to write, for lean scarce make anything 
of his writing; nevertheless, it is evidently the writing 
of an educated man.] 

Memorand. May 21: 1718. 

We, whose names are under written, having pos- 
session of the croft belonging to Tho. firey for tlie 
raiding and taking up of 611 and interest, doe hereby 
promise that at Fuch times as the said money is 
raised and taken upp and paid according to the true 
intent and meaning of the matter, then we will 
deliver our po.<^8t>ssion to the overseers of the town 
for the lime bfii ng. 

Witness our hands, 

Jbff. Alcock. 



[This document is struck out by drawing pen 
acrOBs] 

May 21st, 1713. 
Then Thomas Cooper and Robert 
Harrison for John Taylor being con- 
stables for the year 1712, made up their 
accoant.8, and there appears in the £ s. d. q. 

hands of of Thomas Cooper 00 06 01 3 

And in the hands of Bobert Harrison 

nothing. 

May ye 21, 1718. 

Then Thomas Orrell and Thomas Cooper, collectors 
of the land tax, made their accounts for the last 
year, and itt appeas theire is nothing in theirs 
hands. 

[I think this Thorn is Cooper was the predeceswr cf 
the first Heskey aoddord, of SUnneyUnls. The place 
was formerly called Cooper's Tenement now it is 
generally known as Qeskey's Fold.] 

May ye Slst, 1714. 
Then Thomas Jenkinaon and Thomas Royle, col- 
lectors of land tox, made th^e aocoants for the 
last year, and theire appears to be in theire hands 
£00 09s 06d, which said sume they paid Wm Janney, 
overseer for the poor for the towne's use for this pre- 
sent year. 

Jan. ye 29, 1714. 
Then John Bowson (Rowlandson?) made his 
aocts. and for the high ways, and theire apeared to 
be in his hands Is 2d, and so remains. 

Jan. ye 29, 1714. 
Then Mitthew Poott and WiUm. 
Hulme, being constables for the 
year above>said, maid theire 
aooto., and it appeared that Matthew £ s. d. q. 

Poot was out of pokitt 00 10 11 1 

and so remains 

Likewise WiUm. Hulme appeared 
to be out of pokit one shilling 
threepence and threepence alk>wed 
for colecting thirteen and three- 
pence, so in all 01 06 

out of pokitt still be answered 13s 8d 
for Barlhols Taylor in his aocts 
that he did g.ather of his goodwill. 

Jan. 29. Wm. Hulme then 
received of Matt. Poot 1 6 paid out 
of the money that was in his hand^ 
of the poor Lays, and paid himself 
£10 lis. Od. Iq. at that time. 
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This William Hulme was likely the WiUiam Hulme 
buried in the altar tomb at the steeple end of Wiims- 
low Church, to whom Mr Fryer recently referred in 
•* Wilmslow Graves," or it might be his father. This 
family of Hulme disappears from the township fur- 
ther on, and the Hulmes of Stanneylands, as it is now 
called, come to the fore. It should be borne in mind 
that the term Stanneylands was formerly applied to 
all that part of the township or hamlet of Morlcy 
north of the Bollin, and not to any particular estate. 
Not more than 85 years back the highways of 
Pownall Pee were managed in three sections, viz .— 
Styall, Morley, and Stanneylands. 

In this year — 17L4~we have two documents pre- 
served in substance as follows : — 
An order of Justices. 

To the overseers of the Poor of Mottram Andrew, 
1 hat whereas Thomas Pownall had come to inhabit 
&c. in Moitram Andrew, not being under "such 
qualification or capacity as the law required" to 
convey the said Thomas Pownall, Hannah his wife, 
and John their son to the Township of Pownal Pee. 
(Signed) J. Daybnpobt, O 

Chb. Rbodb. q 

Dated May 27, 1714. 

Also a removal order made by the said J. Daven- 
port, Ghr. Rhode, two justices of the peace, to re- 
move Margaret Worrall, single woman, from Uie 
township of Pownall Pee to the township of 
Eachous (Etchells). 

Dated 6th day ef October, 1714. 
May the 27—1715. 

Then Thomas Jenkinson and The. Heald, col- 
lectors for the La^d Tax, made tbeire aocts. for the 
Last year, and theire appears to be in theire hands 
£00 04s Odd. Which saide sume they pd. J. Kelsall 
and J. Whittakers the present overseers. 

There are several documents preserved in 1715 of 
which we just give the heads, and we give the signa- 
tures as some of them are signed by very considerable 
men in those days acting as magistrate?. And another 
document we give, at some length, as a specimen only, 
and especially as it throws considerable light on the 
callings of the people at thattime, as well as of ra tes 
of payment and value of money. 

A certificate given by the churchwardens of 
Northenden and the overseers of Etchells in the 
same parish, acknowledging the settlement of Jolin 
Wnrsley, Mary his wife, and Deborah, Sarali, 



Micaiah, Mary, John and Martha.— The document is 
signed and sealed by Thomas WHrrsLBoo, O 
attested by Hrnbt Obatbix, O 

William Lambe, Henry Gibbon. X 

Richard Massey. 

And seen and allowed, May 3rd, 1715, by Justices. 

RiCBD. Abdbbkb, 
HiK. Bbadshawb. 
Also an order to the overseers of Warford to pay 
for the maintenance of EUxabech Smith, being ** a 
nurse child about the age of five years," and being 
a bastard, to the overseers of Pownall Pee the sum 
of ninepence per week.— Order made 4th Aug., 1715, 
by two justices. J. Davbetpobt. 

Edw. TAobntcboft. 
The next is a certificate given by the churchwar- 
dens of Stockport and the overseers of Etcbells-in- 
Stockport, acknowledging the settlement of David 
Browne and his wife, and any children born or to be 
b^rn of theirs to be in Stockport Etchells. David 
Browne had goae to reside in Pownall Pee ** for his 
better way of living." 
This document is s-gned and sealed, 9 Aug.,1715, by 

Tho. Pabkbb. 

Pfbangis Bbown. 
in the presence of 

Jon. Bancroft, 

Nath. (?) Carrington. 

And seen and allowed by Justices, 

RiCHD. Abbbbrb. 

Hbm. Bbamrawb. 
The last document for the year 1715 is — 

The order of John Davenport and Edward 
Thornycroft, two of his Matys. Justices of the Peace 
and Quor., concerning a male bastard child, lately 
born in the Township of Pownall Fee, of the body 
of Elizabeth Beck, single woman. Upon examina- 
tion they adjudged Samuel Bradbury, of Pownall 
Fee, hosier, to be the reputed father of such child 
and they ordered that he should pay for the first 
four weeks from the birth of the said child the sum 
of ten shillings, and after the said four weeks the 
sum of thirty-five shillings a year until the child 
attained tho age of twelve years, and shall likewise 

pay unto the overseers of the poor of Pownall 

Fee for the time being the sum of four pounds 
within three months next after the said child shall 
attain unto the age of twelve years, for the putting 
of the s'iid ciiild apprentice. 

Dited 6ch day of January, 1715. 
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And an endorsement is as follows :-^ 

At Northwich Sessions, in Jany.,1715, upon an ap- 
peal agt this order by the said Saml. Bradbury, 
the same is reversed as to the shils. (?) appointed t% 
be peyed for the charge of the woman lying-in, and 
the said order is confirmed and made absolute in all 
other particulars. 

Signed, mo. Teoo, Clerk. 

A thing to be noted here is that Samuel Bradbury 
was a hosier or worker in worsted. That this worsted 
manufacture was a considerable trade in Wilmslow 
parish at this time is evident from these old papers. 
A long time intervenes before we find cotton men- 
tioned, and then it is at first worked by hand in the 
homes of the people. 

May 16, 1716. 
Then James Kelsall and Mark Worthingten Con- 
stables for the year 1715 made theire aocta. and the 

£ 8 d 

appear to be in pockit 2 8 

which ye pd into the bads of 
new constables. 

8rd 9mbr. 1716 [November.] 
Memdm. Itt is then fully agreed upon att a 
publick townes meeting in the Parish Church of 
Wilmslow by us whose names are hereafter sub- 
scribed being inhabitants of Pownall-fee that noe 
townes ofiBcer within our Liberty of what degree 
soever shall haue any expences allowed him in his 
accounts, that shall be expended att auy townes 
meeting which shall be called here after the date of 
Ibis merodoD. 
As witness our hands. 

J. Lbiqh Jamss Matheb 

J. WoRBALL Thomas Heald 

J. Whittakbbs Wm. Shaw 

Thomas Cash Jkff: Allcock 

Thomas Wabburtov Matbcw Potts 

HUOK WOBTHIKOTON JaMIS KeLSALL 

William Hulmb Thomas Jekkikson 

Hugh Burges Hugh Johkson 

Thomas PBiRhON Thomas Cash 

H. StEPHINOTON (?) JOBlf Roylands 

Joseph Hoult 

The accounts of the Collectors of the Land Tax since 
the 8rd 9mber [November] 1716 

8rd 9mbr 1716 
Then Hugh Burgess and Thomas Heald Collectors 
of the Land tax for the last year made theire ac- 
counts and the had in their hands the 
sum of 00 : 11 : lOi 



out of which sd. sums the pd. Tbo. 

Cash 00 : 07 : 06 

the pd. J. Whittakers being out of 

pockett ^ 00 : 04 : 04^ 

Soe appears nothing in theire hands. 

The Constables account for Pownall ffee— the 3d 

9mbr. 1716. 
James Mather ft Tho. Bealds being constables made 
up theire accounts for 1716 this 7th June 1717 and 
have nothing in theire Hands as appears by theire 
accounts as the were examined by us whose names 
are subscribed being inhabitants 

J. WOR&ALL 

Jeff. Alcock 
Jms. Whittakbbs 
Tho. Wabburtom 
Mtew. Pots 
Hugh Johnson 

The accounts of the Surveyors of the Highways 
in Morley since the Srd 9mbr [November] 1716— 

Jany. 26 171^ 

Then Tho. Cash who served the ofiSce of Surveyor 
of tue Highways for Quarrell Bank made up his 
accounts and we find he hath nothing in his Hands 
Examined by us whose hands are subscribed 

Jms. Whittakbbs 
Thomas Wabbubton 
John Rotlands 

7th June 1717 

Then James Mather & Tho. Heald Collectors of tho 
Land tax for the year 1716 made up theire accounts 
and have nothing in theire hands as appears by 
theire accounts as the examined by us whose names 
are subscribed Inhabitants 

j. wobrall 
Jeff. Alcock 
Jms. Whittakbrs 
Tho. Warburton 
Mathew Pot 
Hugh Johnson 

Look for the accounts of the Collectors of Land tax 
for 1717 amongst the constables accounts. 

27th 9mber 1717 
Then Hugh Worthington and Edward Walker 
being constables made up theire accounts fer this 
year past and had in hands the sum of jGOl : lis : 06d 
which saide sum the payde into the new officers 
hands which saide accounts were approved upon 
examination by us whose names are subscnbed 
being inhabitants 25 9mbr. 1718 the abov same of 
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£L : 14b : 6d tb« new offioen have anawwed in tbeir 

accounts the day and year aboye a'd 

Jbff: Alcocx 
Haml. ffalknb. 

J. WBITTAXBRfl 

Philip Dals 
John Eotlamds 



TOWHIHIP Abm8. 

We will depart from our usoal chronological order 
in the case of the township arms, so that the yarious 
entries relating thereto may come together. 

On the hard binding or cover of this old township 
book is a note made as follows : — 

The ould musket that belongs to Pownall Fee is 
with John Boyle of the Hole in the yeare 1701. It 
is now at John Gorbishley's house 1702, and it is 
now newe stockt for the towne use yeare made (?) 
1708. 

[This Hole Farm yet retains its name. It is situate 
in Preston-lane, now erroneously called Brook-lane, 
and is yet reckoned in Morley, in Pownall Fee. The 
house is a very good specimen of an old framed build- 
ing] 

27t}i 9mbr 1717. . 

Memorandum 

That the — muskeets Byonets and carto boxes are 
placed in these persons hands under-written which 
promise to keep them in good repair, and retume 
them when publicly called for as witness oar hands 



Jms Whittakers 
Wm Hulme 



{ 



owneth to have one muskett 
Byonot k carto box. 
( owneth to liave one muskett 
( Byouet. & carto box. 

Tbo.Ca*of Money { S;ooti°c!;rto,!'°"*'" 
Jno. Worth ington | owneth to have one muskett 

of Styall ( Byonet & carto box. 

James Ke'sall off owneth to have one musket 
Styall ( B>onet & carto box. 

lOffdbry 1 72^-7 The muskett and Byonettthat 
was with Tbo. Cash is removed to Wm. Wilson. 
The muskett Byonett and carto box that was with 
J. Whittakers is removed to Thomas Warburton. 

It apppears that the stand of arms from 1701 to 1708 
was one old musket, but in 1717 the weapons of war 
were increased to five muskets, five carto boxes, and 
five bayenets. What ■ peacaable old Quaker Thomas 



Gash did with ihese warlike instruments we cannot 
tell, but he seems to have had the custody of one set 
from 1717 to 1726, when it was trransf erred to Wm. 
Wilson, perhaps as being more likely to use it. Our 
own opiniou id that such like things are safest in the 
hands of Quakers and peaceable men. 

It is likely that the Jacobite rising of 1715 was the 
cause of the to^rnship of Pownall Fee rushing to arms. 
As a native, I am glad to say that they appear to have 
been useless lumber. I should, however, like to see 
one of these old muskets, if there be one in existence. 



Am Oddxbnt. 

On a fly-leaf in this old book, at the beginning, are 
the following memoranda, evidently intended as a sort 
of ready reckoner for the use of the overseer in laying 
rates. There are no dates, and they have evidently 
been made at divers times ; still, the style of writing 
shows them to t>elong to the early years of the book, 
and we will insert them here :— 

Three halfpence the pound gathers £ s. d. q. 

in Styall 8:13: 1:2 

one peney pound gathers in Styall 2: 8 : 7:2 
one Halfpeney ye pound gathers in 

StyaU 1: 4: 3:1 

lOd the pound gathers in Styall the 

sume of 26 : 7:11:0 

lOd the pound gathers in Morley 

the sume of 22 : 19 : 4:2 

one peney the pound in Morley 

gathers 2 : 12 : 9:2 

ons ffirthing the pound in Morley. 

gathers about : 11 : 2:3 

one fifarthing the peund in Styall 

without the parson : 12 : 2:2 

one peney the pound gathers in 

StyaU with ye parson 2 : 12 : 9:2 

2 pence ye pound gathers in Styall 

without ye parson 2 : 17 : 3:0 

3 pence the pound gathers in Styall 7 : 18 : 4:2 
one peney the pound gathers in 

Styall the sume of 2 : 7 : 11 : 8 

[In a very different hand is written as follows] .*— 

James Kelsall Isak (?) and John Boylands— 
Bought this Book. 

WiLUAX NOBBU&T. 
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Thi Gltulliyon Family. 
[2008 J I suspect your correspondent Caerllyn alludes 
to the Glynnsof Glynllivon, near Caernarvon, when 
he mentions the Newborougha. The present Baron 
Newborough, Spbnckb Bulkblet Gltnf, is the third 
Baron, and second sen of the first Baron, born in 1803, 
by his second wife, a daughter of Lorenzo Chiappini, 
and the story he refers to is to be found in one of 
Burke's entertaining volumes upon the vicissitudts of 
the great families of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Baronetcy of this family dates from 1742, the Barony 
(an Irish one) from 1776. The present Baron suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his brother in 1882, 
and he claims debcent from John Glynn, who was 
Sheriff of Carnarvonshire in 1551, and again in 1500. 
But the Glynllivon family, according to the Welsh 
Becords, descend from Kiucik Dbosd Ddu— the black 
footed Kilmin— son of Gadwr ap Gwriad, and they have 
been settled at Glynllivon for near a thousand years. 
The line between KOn^nand Hwlkin Llwyd was made 
up ol no end of " ape," but for our purpose it is suf- 
ficient to start with the last named, who heads the 
pedigree of the family. 

Hwlkin Llwyd, of Glynllivon, married Nest, 
daughter of Cynwrig ap Maredydd Dhu, of Porthy- 
mael; and he had a son, Maredydd ap Hwlkin, who 
married Gwenhwytar, daughter of Uj welyn ap 
Gruffydd. Their son, Bobert ap Maredydd, was 
twice married; first to EUen, daughter of William 
Bulkeley, of Beaumaris, and secondly to Jane, 
daughter of John Puh^ston;; and through the issue of 
the first match the line was kept up at Glynllivon, 
and by the issue of the second match the line of Llenar 
was founded. By his first wife Robert ap Maredydd 
had (1) Morris Glynn, LUD., (2) William Glynn, 
LL.D., (8) Richard), (4) John, (6) Edmund, and four 
daughters. The Glynllifon line was eoutinued in the 
firth son. 

G L Y V N "Annetdaughterof William 
I Griffith ap Robin, of 
Cochwillan. 



Edmund 



I 

W ILLIAK 



G L Y N NB-Catherine, daughter 
Thomas ap Richard 
Howel. 



of 
ap 



I 
Thomas 



G L Y N N»-Catherine, daughter of 
I John Pritchard ap Morris. 



Sir William GLYNN»«Jane, daughter of 

I Griffyth. 



•^ohn 



I 
Thomas 



G L Y N M— aEllen, daughter of Owen 
I ap Robert Owen. 



I ^ 
John G l y 



N N^EIizabeth, daughter of rir 
I Hugh Owen. 



Fbancss Gl YNNa-ThomasWynn, of Booean. 

She was heiress to the Glynllifon estates, and by her 
marriage she conveyed them to Mr Thomas Wynn, who 
afterwiurds became a Bart., and the proper founder of 
the Barons Newborough of that place. Leaving that 
line for the moment, we pass to the Lleuar one, for 
Robert ap Maredydd had by his second wife, Jane 
Puleston, a son who became head of the house, vis. : , 

William Glyn M^Grace, daughter of Tbos. 

I Mostyn. 



William Glyn 



Lowry, daughter of John 
I Wynn ap Robert. 



I 
William 



GLYNN»-Jane, daughter of Ellis 
I Brynhir. 



Maby GXiYN N*->George Twistleton. 

I 



GBOBfiB TwiSTLBTON-^Margaret, daughter of 

I William Griffith, of Oefn 
I Amlwch. 

Gbobob Twistlbto N^Barbara, daughter of John 
j Jackson. 

Maby TwiSTLBTON—WilliamRidsdale, of York- 
shire. 

Mary Twistleton was sole heiress to her father, who 
died in 1732, but he had sold Lleuar in 1723 to Thomas 
Wynn, of Bodean, and thus the son of that gentleman, 
by Frances Glynn, became possessed of the eetates of 
Gl3mllivon,and of Lleuar, which Robert ap Maredydd 
had acquired through his marriage some generations 
earlier. I have an impresaion that Thomas Wynn had 
himself descended from Gibeon Owen of Newborough, 
in Anglesea, who was fourth son of Owen ap Meyrick, 
of Bodean, by Ellen, daughter of Robert apBiaredydd, 
of Glynllifon; and although the Barony ofNew- 
borough is an Irish one» I suspect the title was taken 
fro!n the old home of Gibeon Owen. As representa- 
tive of the ancient families of Glynllivon, Leuar 
Bodeao, and Newborough, the present Baron New* 
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b>)rou^h aecessarily occupies a very diatinguUhadplace 
in the Welsh Aiina]s;aDd, if Mr Burke's romanoe be true 
It id mother was daughter of the Duke of Orleans 
Uie reputed father of the late Louis Phiilipe, who was 
supposed to be in fact the son of Lorenzo Ghiapplni, 
but had been exchanged by his reputed parents for 
Lord Kewborough'B mother, when a child, because the 
Duke desired to have a male heir in place of a female 
one. The story is amusing, and, whether it be 
romance or fact, it is well worth reading. Mr Serjeant 
Olynne, who founded the Olynne family of Ha warden 
Gdstle, in Flintshire, was third son of Sir William 
Glynne, of Glynllivon, and was b^rn there in the year 
1603. He was educated at Oxford, studied the law at 
Lincoln's Inn, became Steward of Westminsteri 
Kticorder of London, and M P. for the former city. Be 
sided with the Parliamentary party, gained the favour 
of Cromwell, and in 1635 he was sworn in as Lord 
Chief Justice of England. He died in 1666, having 
meanwhile purchased Hn warden for an old 
song, when that estate was con(\>cated from the 
Derby family because their l.>rd had remained loyal to 
the crown. It is carious to notice how well the Chief 
Justice trimmed his sails, s > as to Siittsfy Cromwell 
that he was a Republican, and Charles the Second 
that he was a Loralts% for he preserved the confidence 
of both Had he lived in our day he would have been 
opposed to the new doctrines of the modern land law 
reformer*, hn 1 would havu objected to hand over the 
manor of Ua warden to the nation on being repaid the 
smill sum ht- had expen'i«:d upon it when it came into 
his h.inds. He muht have been a wonderfully clever 
m-«n, for it is sfvid that, a ptmphlet he wrote on 
" Monarchy" was capable «"»f being read in two senses, 
and 1 ara not at all surprised therefore, to hear, that it 
has been as mucli Hppreciatcd by some of our modern 
statesmen ns it was t>y the Ccinm:>nwealih men and 
by the Loyalists of the d.-iy when it was published. 

Mr Gladstone married the eldest sister of the late 
Sir Stephen Richcrd Glynne, of Ha warden, who 
derived from Chief Justice Giynne, and his eldest son 
is now the owner of the manor which he. Sir John 
Olynne, had acquired fi om the trustees appointed by 
Cromwell to dis >h^ of the estates of the Loyalists. 
The Glynnes of Fiintsl ire are a branc'i of the Glyn- 
llivon family, and in that way genuine Welshmen, but 
they are no connections of the Newboroughs, as will 
be bvcu on reference t) the tables I have given above. 

Rkdwardf. 



SArui:i>Ai', October 2lTn, 1885. 



X. MONTH. 



©ur Cfjf0l)irf Diatg. 

OCTOBER. XXXI. day**. 



18~PouDdaiion-stoi.e of Oflerton School Church 
laid 1876 

19 .—Annual sermon at the Stockport Sunday 
School preached by Canon Fleming. Collec- 
Uons, £45a 58 5d 18W 

SO— Mr John Lowe Chetham, solicitor, died aged 
52. For 30 years he had discharged the dut ies 
of secretary of the Stockport Sundav School.. 1 85() 

2l^Chri8t Church, Heaton Norris, consecrated 
by the Bishop of Chester (Dr. Bird^. The 
comer-stone was laid by Mr Wilbraham 
EgertOD, MP., July 86, 1844, he having given 
the site and £1200 towards cost, 1846.— 
Meeting held at the Court House, Stockport, 
for the purpose of recommending a site for 
Stockport (L. k N. W.) Suction. Spring tiank 
and Heaton Norris sites proposed, the former 
bding carried by a large majority 1839 

23— Destruction of Park Corn Mills by fire 1888.— 
St. Paul's Church, Portwood, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Chester (Dr. Graham), it 
accommodates 600 persons and cost about 
£4000 1651 

24— St. Thomas's Sunday School opened. The 
buildin:^ cost £1800, and accommodates 17(.iO 
cliil«iren 1837 



ThB PAftLIAMElVTABT fliSTORY OF CHESHIRE. 

IV. 

[2009. J On the accession of James, February 6, 1665. 
he was not long in giving vent to those principles of 
religious bigotry for which he had been notorious, 
beginning the reign of the inquisition with the 
hypocrisy of a Jesuit. The first thing that he set 
about was the reconstruction of the cabinet. There 
was but one man in tlie cabinet of the late king who 
had his entire confidence— tha . was Eirl Kochesie^, 
the second son of the late Earl Clarendon, and brother 
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to tho Queen. To bim he gave the office of lord high 
treasureri thus constituting him prime minister, 
although be was the avowed champion of the Church 
of England. The other officers of state having been 
appointed, Write were issued for the assembling of 
Parliament at Westminster on May 19, the corona- 
tion of the King and Queen takiug place in the inter- 
val. Every means were exerted to influence the 
elections. In the counties the reaction of Toryism, 
and the effects of the Rye House Plot in defeating 
and intimidating the Whigs, gave the court every ad- 
vantage. In the corporations the deprivation of their 
ancient charters made them the slaves of Qovemment. 
But even with these advantages James was not satis- 
fied. Wherever there appeared likely to be any inde- 
pendent spirit shewn, agents were sent down to over- 
awe the people, and to force a choice of the Govern- 
ment candidate. Everywhere the lord-lieutenants of 
counties and the returning officers were vehement in 
support of Government, and in o^ns quenoe, when 
Parliament met, the great Whig opposition which had 
predominated in the three last Parliaments now pre- 
sented a mere remnant. A host of new mem- 
bers shewed themselves on the benches, only a 
hundred and fifty out of the full number of six 
hundred and thirty-five members, having sat before. 
Indeed, so apparently loyal was the disposition of the 
people, that, as the king decltred, there were not 
forty members in the House whom be would not have 
nominated himself. This Parliament merely existed 
in name, for, caUed together periodically as pro- 
vided by law, the House was as speedily prorogued 
without transacting any business ; although one of 
the most loyal he could have wished, it was not pre- 
pared to go the lengths he desired. From Cheshire the 
repi esentatives were : — 

1 James. II.— May 19, 1685, to July a, 1687. 

Chbshibb— Sir Philip Egerton, of OuIton,kt. 

Thomas Cholmondeley, of Vale Royal, eaq. 

Chrster — Sir Thomas Grosvenor, bart 
Robert Werden, esq. 

The excitement consequent on the elections had 
scarcely subsided when the country was thrown into 
a state of consternation by the announcement that the 
Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles II. had 
invaded England at Lyme, June 11, 1685. Here he ex- 
pected meeting with Lords Macclesfield, Delamere, 
Brandon and other Whig noblemen who had promised 
adhesion to his cause, but they never came. On tho 



contrary, the clergy, nobility and gentry, from ill 
parts of the country were pouring in addresses of 
attachment to James. Having been proclaimed king 
at Taunton, Monmouth proceeded thence to Bridge- 
water, with the intention of journeying on to Salop 
and Cheshire, where he expected good support- 
Soon after leaving liridgewater, he was attacked by 
the Royal troops under Feversham, and compelled to re- 
tire into Wiltshire, a battle taking place between 
the rebels and the Royal forces atSedgmoor, near 
Bridge water, on July 6, when Mon month and 1500 
of his army were taken prisoners. As Monmouth was 
already under attainder for his connection in tlie 
Rye House conspiracy no trial was necessary in this 
instance, and he was beheaded on Tower Hill, July 15 
—within six weeks of his auspicious landing in Eng- 
land. 

The atrocitiis which followed this rebellion were 
such as England had never before witnessed. ** Kirke'<i 
Lambs," ns the troops of Feversham were named, 
were let loose ou the helpless inhabitants ef the 
western counties for aiding the insurgents, and com- 
mitted every species of debauchery ; but the military 
atrocities were nothing in comparison with the Bloody 
Assize, respecting which information has often been 
sought in these celumns. Sir George Jeffreys, who 
had just vacated his post of chief justice of Chester 
for the higher one of the King's Bench, a native of 
Acton, near Wrexham, was, on the merits of his brutal 
nature, deemed to be the only person who could 
adequately carry out the King's wishes in the trials 
of the insurgents. So completely did he carry out 
these instructions that In the circuit which commenoed 
at Winchester and terminated at Wells, and lasting 
about six weeks, no less than 320 of the rebels were 
hanged, while 810 were sent as slaves to the American 
plantations. As a suitable reward for bis great zeal 
in this matter he was raised to the bead of the law, 
made lord chancellor, and created Lord Jeffreys of 
Wem, in less than a week alter his return. 

With the aid of the council of his Catholic Cabal, 
James now began in earnest to put down Protestant- 
ism, and restore Romanism, one of his first victims 
being Rochester, his brother-in-law, who for several 
years had held the keys of the exchequer, and had 
proved himself a most devoted servant of the Crown. 
He refused to conform, so had no alternative 
but to resign. His elder brother. Lord Claren- 
don, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, also brother to the 
Queen, was replaced by Tyrconnel, because of his 
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remonstrance to the King ugainst the confiscation of 
the prepert J of the Irish Presbyterians. The King 
then turned his attention to the Gharch, and levived 
the Court of High Commission, that terrible engine of 
the Tudors and Stuarts, which the Long Parliament 
liad put down, and by which eTery clergyman, from 
the primate to the curate, were laid at his mercy. 
Seven commissioners were appointed, the poet of chief 
inquisitor being occupied by Jeffreys, the other six 
being Arclibishop Bancroft, Bishop Crawe of Durham, 
Uisbop Sprat of Rochester, and Lords Herbert, Sun- 
derland, and Rochester. Bancroft excused himself on 
the plea of ill-health, and bis place was filled by Dr. 
Cart Wright, bishop of Che;»ter. How they pandered to 
tl.e King's wishes it is needless here to state. 

The prorogation in November, 1685, was almost im- 
mediately followed by the trial of three Whig leadei s 
of eminence. These were Hampden, grandson of Uie 
patriot; Henry Booth, lord Delamere; and Gerard, 
lord brandon, eldest son of the Earl of Macclesfield. 
Hampden and Gerard were accused afreeh of having 
been oonct-rned in the Rye House Plot, and Delamere 
of having been in league with Monmouth. Grey, Earl 
of Stamford, was also on the eve of being tried for 
his connection with the Rye House Plot, but was 
liberated on account of the prorogation. Hampden 
and Gerard were tried at the Old Bailey and con- 
demned, but were redeemed by their relatives at a 
heavy price. Delamere, as a peer of the realm, was 
tried by his peers. Jeffreys was appointed lord high 
steward, and he selected thirty lords, all of whom 
were in politics opposed to Delamere. He did not 
stop there, but as he had a personal spite again&t 
Delamere for having complained of him to Parliament 
when Chief Justice of Chester, and calling him a 
drunken jackpudding, he did his best personally to 
condemn him. But spite all the murderous bias of the 
judge, the lords unanimously acquitted him. This 
was a fact that equaUy electrified Jamee and the 
country. Both saw that there was a spirit abroad 
that was no longer to be trifled with. This was 
further emphasised by the trial of tlie bishops who 
had refused to have read the Declaration of Indulgence 
in their churches. Meanwhile James continued deaf t o all 
argument and to all entreaty. Judge after judge were 
s ripped of the ermine for declining to give decisions 
oppo:»ed to law. The most respectable Cavaliers were 
excluded from all share in the government of their 
counties for refusing to betray the public liberties. 
Scores of clergymen were deprived of their hvingsfor 



observing their oaths. Prelates were threatened, im- 
piisoned, and prosecuted, until at length the nation, 
finding that right was borne down by might, began to 
think of trying the chances of war. When the 
oppressor learned that an armed deliverer was at hand 
in the person of his son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, 
who would be eagerly welcomed by Whigs and Tories, 
Dissenters and Churchmen^ all was immediately 
changed. But it was too late, the spell of despoUsm 
was broken. The Prince of Orange landed ITovember 
5, 1688, at Torbay, with an army of about 16,000 men, 
and was speedily joined by Lord Biaoclesfleld, Lord 
Clarendon, and his son. Lord Combury ; Lieut-generiil 
Churchill, afterwards the celebrated Duke of Marl- 
borough ; whilst other friends of the Prince began to 
raise men in the northern and midland counties^ the 
standard in Cheshire being raised by Henry Booth, 
earl Delamere. Doping to appease the people, the 
King, on December 8, issued a proclamation convoking 
a free Parliament to meet early in the new year, but 
his subJKsts were by no means disposed to restore him 
to a conddcnco which he had justly forfeited, or to 
relax the pressure which had wrung from him 
the one or two good acts of his whole reign. 

Finding matters hopeless, James sent away his 
queen and the young prince to France, on 
December 9, promising to follow within twenty-fdor 
hours. On the lOth he destroyed the writs tar the 
promised Parliament which had not yet been issaed, 
and early on the morning of the llth December, 
escaped from the city by means of a boat, making his 
way to the Firench shore as speedily as possible. 

William at once entered London and convoked an 
assembly of peers in the House of Lords, who re- 
quested the Prince to take upon himself the adminis- 
tration ef affairs until a Parliament could be called. 
This Convention Parliament met at Westminster 
January 22, 1689, the Cheshire members being — 

4 Jarnes I L— January 22, 1689, to February. 6, 1690. 

Chb>h[rb— Sir Robert Cotton, of Gombermere, bart., 
John Mainwaring, of Over Peover, esq. 

Cbkstek — Roger Whitley, esq. 

George Mainwaring, esq. 

The Act of Settlement was the first subject to be 
didcussed, by which James, his son, and his heirs, 
were for ever deoarred from the throne, and the crown 
offered to William and Maiy during their joint Irve?, 
the succession to go to the Princess Mary, and in 
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default of issae to her siBter, Princess Anne. The buo- 
oeedon thus settled, the Prince and Princess were 
crowned at Westminster April 11, and a bill passed 
both Houses converting the assembly of peers and 
commons, who had hitherto acted as a Convention 
into a Parliament. Thus the great struggle for 
absolute power, which had continued from the reign 
of John between. the Crown and the people of England 
WB0 at an end. 

The period we have been reviewing in these 
papers was disUnKuisbed by a marked advance 
in the commerce and public policy, not only of this 
country, but of all Europe. In Euglaiid, more es- 
pecially, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries dif- 
fered from the preceding ages almost as the day from 
the night, in respect of the activity and progress of 
the nation in every field of exertion and enterprise. 
Macaulay, speaking of this period, says, ** It can easily 
be proved that, in our own land, the national wealth 
has, during at least six centuries, been almost unin- 
terruptedly increasing ; that it was greater under the 
Tudors thau under the Plautagenets ; that it was 
greater under the 8tuarts than under the Tudors ; 
that in spite of battles, sieges, and confiscations, It 
was greater on the day of the Restoration than on 
the day when the Long Parliament met ; that in spite 
of maladministration, of extravagance, of public bank- 
ruptcy, of two costly and unsuccessful wars, of the 
pestilence, and o| the fire, it was greater on the death 
of Charles 11. than on the day of the Restoration/' and 
80 it has continued by leaps and bounds down to the 
present day. 

The causes which raised William III. to the English 
throne render his reign, and that of his illustrious con. 
sort, one of the most celebrated and important in the 
annals of England. The Revolution, wliich secured 
internal peace and liberty to these islands, must be 
endeared to every Briton as the successful struggle 
between privilege and prerogative, absolutism and 
liberty, by which a nation's welfare was justly proved 
to be superior to individual ambition and bigotry. 
The encroachments of prerogative upon popular free- 
dom commenced witli the brillant sway of the Tudors, 
but it was u der the Stuarts that they ajMumed the 
aspect of an open contest between the crown and the 
people, which only ended wiih their exclusion from 
the throne. 

Although called to the throne by the almost unani- 
mous voice of the nation, William no sooner assumed 



the reins of government than he found himself the 
King of rival factions than of a united people. The 
Tories, who had departed from their principle to 
secure the Protestant succession, were offended at 
being excluded from court favour, and the supporters 
of the Church of England were fearful lest the Pro- 
testant Dissenters should receive too much favour at 
the King's hands, who, hiaoself being a Calvinist, was 
naturally supposed to sympathise more nearly with 
them, both in his religion and policy, than with the 
prelates. Hence all the bishops except eight, and 
many of the temporal peers, amongst whom were the 
Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of Clarendon, refused, 
under a pretext of conscience, to take the oaths to the 
new Government. The clergy were as disaffected as 
the Whigs, and looked on his disregard of their rites 
and ceremonies as heresy. He at once put a stop to 
the singing of the service m his private chapel, and 
refused to touch for the scrofula, treating the practice 
as a gross superstition. Charles is said to have 
touched no Idss than a hundred thousand persons ia 
his reign, and James quite as many in proportion to 
the length of his. On one single occasion he had 
touched no fewer than eight hundred persons in 
Chester Cathedral alone. 

The coronation was scarcely over than William 
found himself engaged in a succession of wars. First 
the Jacobites under Graham of Claverhouse raided the 
standard of rebellion in the Highlands, which, how- 
ever, was quickly suppressed (July 27, 1689); then 
James, the banished King, landed at Kinsale, March 
13, with a fleet of twenty ships, the ex-King being re- 
ceived with acclamation throughout the South of 
Ireland by the Roman Catholics. This led to the 
declaration of war with France on May 7. In this un- 
settled state of the public mind it was thought 
hazardous to risk the experiment of a general election, 
whereupon an Act was passed constituting the Con- 
vention a legal Parliament. During the two brief 
sessions of this Parliament the Commons again re- 
verted to their fierce party warfare. Whigs and Toriei 
manifested an equal desire to crush their opponents if 
they had the power, and they kept William in such a 
constant state of uneasinees by their mutual ferocity, 
and their alternate eagerness to force him into perse- 
cutions and blood, that he threatened to abandon 
them to the mercy of James, who was still agitating 
in Ireland. A compromise was arrived at, however, 
by William suddeLly dissolving Parliament January 
87. Writs were issued for a new Parliament to mett 
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at Westminster on March 20, Cheshire returning the 
following as her representatives : — 

2 William and Mary. 

Met March 20, 1690. Dissolved October II, 1695. 

Chbshiiu— John Mainwaring, of Over Peover, esq. 
Sir Robert Cotton, of Combermere, bart. 

Chbstbb — Sir Thomas Grosvenor, bart. 
Richard Leving, esq. 

One of the first things the new Parliament was 
called upon to do was to arrange for the good govern- 
ment of the kingdom during the absence of the King, 
who was about to embark for Ireland with the inten- 
tion of expelling James, and putting an end to the 
rebellion. Having arranged this matter, William set 
out on June 4 for Chester, where he embarked on the 
11th, and landed atCarrickferguson the 14th, meeting 
his army at Loughbrickland, the place of rendezvous. 
Scarcely ever was known such a mixture of nationah- 
ties as this army presented. There were Dutch, Ger- 
mans, Danes, Fins, and French Hugenots, who had 
fought under William on the continent ; English and 
Scotch troops, and Anglo-Irish; in fact, here were 
representatives of all Protestant Europe collected to 
avenge the wrongs of Protestants and of their own 
countries. The King lost no time in bringing matters 
to a crisis, for on July 1 was fought the battle that 
was destined to become a great epoch in the history 
of Ireland, the Battle of the Boyne, whereby James's 
pretensions to the throne were completely upset, his 
army routed, and the country once more brought into 
subjection. 

On October 2, 1690, William opened the new session 
of Parliament, which sanctioned the commencement 
of hostilities with France, a war which continued 
during the greatest part of this King's reign, being 
terminated by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697. During 
William's absence with the army on the continent 
Queen Mary did her beet to control the fac- 
tious spirit that yet existed amongst the members 
of the House of Commons. The letters published by 
Dalrymple, fr«m Queen Mary to the King, during his 
frequent absences in Ireland and the continent, suf- 
ficiently prove her consuming anxieties and her fond 
and passionate devotedness to her husband. They 
also show in a most striking light the treachery and 
difficulties with wliich she was surrounded when the 
administration of the government during these long 
absences were left in her hands, and how entirely she 



depended upon the better judgment of her husband. In 
one of these letterSfWhich were found carefully treasured 
in King William's cabinet, at Kensington, she sayi^ 
** I pray God to send you back quickly, for I see all 
breaking out into flames," and she regrets ttiat, busy 
as she is, and with prying eyes constantly fixed upon 
her, she has nut time to weep, which would a little 
ease her heart. ** But," she says, ** do but continue to 
love me, and I can bear all things else." When Wil- 
liam was 'about to cross the Shannon, Mary writes^ 
" This passage of the river runs much in my mind, 
and gives me no quiet day nor night, I have a mil- 
lion fears I pray God give me patience 

and submission ; I want the first exceedingly, but I 
hope all is well, especially your dear self whom I love 
much better than life." Some of these letters are 
scarcely to be read without tears. On returning to 
England in November 1694, William found the Queen 
ill with the smallpox, of which she died December 29, 
1694, aged 32. 

The death of Mary was an event of more than 
ordinary importance ; it broke the last link between 
the hereditary and parliamentary title, for while she 
lived the nation was governed by one, if not the 
nearest, of its ancient line of kings, but on her death 
the crown rested solely on a parliamentary title. It 
must also be interesting to Cestrians to know that she 
was likewise a desendant from the Hydesof Hyde and 
Norbory. 

7 WUliam lU. 

Met November 22, 1695. Dissolved July 7, 1698. 

Cheshibb— John Mainwaring, of Over Peover, esq. 
Sir Robert Cotton, of Combermere, bart. 

Ghvstbb — Sir Thomas Grosvenor, bart. 
Roger Whitley, esq. 

In this, William's third Parliament, the Whig 
interest proved to be in the ascendant, and is famooB 
as being the one to establish the Bank of England, the 
reformation of the coinage, and the funding of tbe 
national debt, which, in consequence of the Revolu- 
tion and tbe French war, now stood at £5,000,000. 
This, with William's penchant for continental wan, 
reached the enormous sum of sixteen and a half 
millions during his reign. 

During this session occurred the death of Colonel 
Whitley, and at a bye-election he was suooeeded by— 
Chbstbb — Thomas Cowper, esq. 

Immediately on the signing of the treaty of peace 
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at Ryswick between England and France, Parliament 
took into censideratioM the reduction of the army, 
and required the King to dismiss all hid land forces, 
except 10,000 men. This was a step further than 
William bad contemplated, and be consequently dis- 
solved Parliament, July 7, 1698, but as supplies were 
urgently needed he at once issued writs for a new 
election, the new Parliament to meet at Westminster, 
August 24. The Cheshire representatiyes were — 

10 William III. 
Met August 24, 1698. Dissolved December 19, 1700. 

CHESHias— John Mainwaring, of Over Peover, esq. 
Sir Robert Gotten, of Oombermere, bart. 

Ckbstbb — Sir Thomas Grosvenor, bart. 
Peter Sbakerley, esq. 

When William's fourth Parliament met, it proved 
still more refractory than its predecessor, and forth- 
with resolved that the army in time of peace should 
not exceed 7000 for England and 1,2000 for Ireland. 
In every other respect the Commons were most loyal ; 
they voted to William the annual income of £700,000 
fur his Civil List. But their enthusiasm for the per- 
son of William did not prevent them from making him 
feel their power, and resolved that an address should 
be made to his Majesty that no person who was not a 
native of his dominions, except the Prince of Den- 
mark, be admitted to the Privy Council, thus aiming 
at his favourite Dutch officers ; but, to prevent the 
presenting of this address, the King went to the 
House, April 11, and prorogued Parliament until May 
23. In the interval he hoped to get the Whigs out of 
office and a Tory ministiy installed, but even this was 
found to be impracticable, as the Whigs were in a 
decided majority in the lower House. He therefore 
dissolved Parliament December 19, 1700, and sum- 
moned the new one to meet at Westminster February 
6, 1701. From Cheshire were returned :— 

12 William III. 
Met February 6, 1701. Dissolved November 11, 1701. 

Cheshibs— John Mainwaring, of Over Peover, esq. 
Sir Robert Cotton, of Combermere, bart. 

Chbstsb —Sir Henry Bunbury, bart. 
Peter Shakerley, esq. 

The result of the elections showed the Tories to be 
in the ascendent. They, however, showed no incli- 
nation to relinquish any of the power which their pre- 



decessors, the Whigs, had gained, and even surpassed 
the Whigs in their zeal for the maintenance of the 
Revolution settlement. The death of the young Duke 
of Qloucester,.the only surviving child of the Princess 
Anne, heiress of the crown, for a time diverted their 
attention by the necessity for passing a second Act of 
Settlement. This important measure declared the 
Princess Sophia, dowager duchess of Hanover, and 
grand-daughter of James I., and her heirs, being 
Protestants, to be next in succession to the throne, 
after the respective descendants of King William and 
of the Princess Anne, and then proceeded to limit an d 
define the royal prerogative to the effect that suc- 
ceeding kings shall join in communion with the 
Church of England ; that in the event of a foreign 
prince coming te the throne, England shall not be re- 
quired to engage in war in defence of his other do- 
minions ; that no king shall go out of the British 
dominio is without the consent of Parliament, ftc. 
Although to some extent this act reflected on 
William's government, they were rendered doubly 
necessary by the death of James II., which took place 
in France, September 15, 1701, and the proclamation 
and acknowledgement of bis son, the Prince of Wales, 
as the legitimate sovereign of England, and who was 
received as such by the continental courts. 

During this time William was in Hol- 
land, and was desirous of re-opening the 
war with France. To this, however, the 
Tory Parliament strenuously objected, whereupon the 
king returned to England and forthwith dissolved 
Parliament.November 4, being assured of support in 
his intended campaign from the warlike Whigs. The 
new Parliament, which was destined to be his last, was 
summoned to meet at Westminster December 30, 
1701. The Cheshire representatives were— 

13 William UI. 
Met December 80. 1701. Dissolved July 2, 1702. 

Cheshibb — John Mainwaring, of Over Peover, esq. 

Sir Robert Cotton, of Combermere, bart. 
CHesTBB — Sir Henry Bunbury, bart. 

Peter Shakerley, esq. 

The two parties went to the election for this Parlia- 
pnent with the same fierce bitterness with which they 
had fought through the last session. The bribery, 
corruption, and intimidation were of the most open 
and shameless kind; but the Whigs, having the 
monied interest in their favour, carried the day. The 
king's speech, on the opening of Parliament, had a 
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wonderfuf effect. He alluded to bis declining year8» 
and to the fact that France was doing all in its power 
to further the claims of the Catholic son of James II. 
to the EngUih throne, thereby menacing the religious 
liberties of the kingdom, and announced the necessity 
of a determined war against the grasping ambition of 
France. The effect of this speech i*as wonderfuL 
It flew through the nation, which was now worked up 
into a war-fever. Parliament voted supplies for an 
army of nearly 100,000 men, and to defray the charges 
of these naval and miliUry forces they imposed taxes 
with an alacrity aliiiost unparalleled. 

The King was now bent ou war, but an accident 
happened which was about to bring his reign to an 
abrupt close, iiiding to the hunt at Hampton Court 
February 21, his horse fell, by which tne king 
fractured his collar-bone. From this he never rallied, 
and died March 8, 1702, in his fifty-second year, 
having reigned thirteen years and a few days. 

Amongst the great men who lived and shed a lustre 
on this reign were Newton, the astronomer and 
Hiathematician ; Locke, the philosopher ; Prior, the 
poet; Bishop Burnet, and that eminently practical 
divine Archbishop Tillotson. It was during this reign 
that Peter the Great visited our shores for the study- 
ing of ship-building, in order to create a naval power 
for himself. From this singular guest and his vast 
plans have sprung the present power and status of 
Bussia, the bugbear and incubus of Europe. Amongst 
the chief improvements introduced were bayonets, 
first made at Bayonne, in France, and reflecting tele- 
scopes. Public lotteries were first appointed by this 
government, from which period till 1824 no session 
passed without a lottery bill. Ed. 



Satubdat, OcTOBiR 31bt, 1886. 



[2010] SwALLOWS.~I should be glad if any of your 

correspondents would communicate, through your 

columns, the last date on which swallows were seen 

in their neighbourhood. 

HxBi7in>o. 

[2011.1 WoBTHiNGTON Familt.— Can any of your 

readers give me any information with regard to Mr 

Isaac Worthington, of Altrincham and Sharston Hall, 

who married Miss Sarah Bayley, daughter of William 

Bayley, sometime Mayor of Ashton-under-Lyne. It is 

said that he left Sharston Hall Estate to his nephew. 

Gibbon Bayley, who took the surname Worthington 

by sign manual. Thos. WHiTBLBaa. 



X. MONTH. OCTOBER. XXXI. days. 

25— Opening of Exhibition of Gas Appliances at 

Soring Bank Mill, Stockport 188S 

26 — Death of Mr James Heald, of Parr's|Wood, 
Didsbury 1878 

27— Trial of Osman, for the murder of hU wife at 
Woodley. Verdict of "guilty." Sentenced to 
death 1881 

28— At a meeting held at the Court Heuse, Stock- 
port, it was decided to raise a fund for 
widows and orphans of the soldiers killed in 
the Crimean War 1854 

29 — Re-opening of Stockport Parish Church, after 
renovation ..ISSS 

90— Opening of the National Infants' School, 
Wellington-road South 18(18 

81 — Foundation stone laid of No. 1 Vernon Mill, 
Portword, the first cotton mill in Stockport 
established on the limited liability princip1e..l88I 



Swallows in Chssbibi. 

[2012.] For the satisfaction of *'Hirundo'' and othera, 
no doubt, who are interested, I may say that when 
taking a stroll with a friend this Saturday afternoon 
(17th) along the main road between Stretford and 
Sale, we casually stopped on the river bridge to look 
at the dark moving mass below, when to my surpiiae 
I saw quite a dozen swallows flying about the river. I 
should probably have not taken such particular 
notice had it not been that I had only a few momenta 
before read ** Hirundo's " note. 

Thos. Piluvq, Juhb. 

Sldon-terrace, Stretford. 



f2013.] In answer to '*Hirundo,'' I append the follow- 
ing list of arrivals and departures for the last few 
years, with the exception of 1880 and 1881, which I 
have unfortunately lost. You may safely depend on 
all the dates being accurate, as I have seen the birds 
myself as described, trusting to no one for informs- 
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tion on the subject, although I have frequently been 
told of earlier arrivals and later departures ; still, I 
I hope this will be near enough, as, had I noted them, 
it would only have made a few days in difference, and 
I could not have conscientiously vouched for their 
authenticity. I have pointed out as near as possible 
dates when bulk left each year, and as the season is 
now late I think we may venture to say they have 
gone, though odd specimens may turn up yet for 
another week or so. My field of observation has been 
all throughout in the neighbourhood of the B.C.H.and 
Gatley, including the wires of the Cheshire Lines and 
the river side, where they appear to linger as late as 
most places : — 



1886. Abrival. I 

Apiil 22-Flight of Sand 
Martina. 
23 Pair of Swallows. 
25— Common Hotue 
Martin. 
May 11 -Single Swift. 



it 
II 



1884. 



Arrival not noticed 



1883. 



Arrival not noticed 



ti 



•t 



»> 



II 



11 
II 



1882. 
April 24— Swallows, a few 

seen. 
May 14-8wift. 

1879. 
April 3— First pair Swal- 
lows seen, verj 
early. 



1885. Dbpa&tubb. 

Oct. 3— Last Sand Martin 

noticed. 
9— Bulk of Swallows 

and Martins left 
10_Common Martins, 

only a few. 
13- Swallows, a few. 
17~Swallows and 

Martins mixed, 

mostly former. 
17— In number 25 on 

telegraph wires. 
18— Four Swallows. 
19_0ne Swallow an>i 

one common 

Martin. 

1884. 
Oct. 15— Balk left abon 
this date. 
, , 29— Lasts wallow seen, 
very late. 

1883. 
Oct. 12— Bnik left about 
tbls date. 
„ 19-Last pair Swal- 
lows seen. 
1882. 

Departure not noticed. 



1879. 
Oct. 9— Last Swallow seen, 
▼ery early for 
departure. 



Should he wish for information respecting arrival, 
departure, or nesting-time and habits of other birds, I 
will willingly give it, so far as my few notes will 

allow. J. FiNDLOW. 

Cheadle, October 20th, 1885. 

BOMANCt OF LADT NeWBOBOUOH. 

[2014.] Responding to the query of " Caerlyn," I 
furnish you with a condensed account of the remark- 
able narrative relating to the above lady taken from 
Sir Bernard Burke's work *' Family Romance," whose 



romancing, however, is not always accepted as gospel 
by ether genealogists : — 

Sir Thomas Wynn, Bart., descended from a very 
ancient family in North Wales, was created a peer of 
Ireland in 1776, by the title of Baron Newborougb. In 
1766 he married Lady Catherine Perceval, daughter of 
Jofain Earl of Egmont, and by her, who died in 1783, 
had an only son John, who died without issue in 1800. 
Some little time previous to that date Lord New- 
borough was resident at Florence, and as he was 
partial to theatrical entertainments, he had a box at 
the principal opera. Here he was very much attracted 
by the grace and beauty of an extremely youthful 
Ballerina, whose name was Maria Stella Petronella 
Chiappini. He made the acquaintance of the father of 
the fascinating dancing girl, and found that he had 
been the gaoler of a country town not far from 
Floience; and that the same spirit of cupidity which 
induced him to sell his pretty daughter's talents to the 
master of the ballet would induce him to listen to the 
offer of a still heavier golden bribe. A bargain was 
soon struck between the peer and the gaoler, and Maria 
Stella was transferred from the Florentine stage to the 
mansion of her veteran admirer. 

But the conduct of Lord Newborough towards his 
prize was tender and delicate in the extreme. Trusting 
that his unwearied kindness and affection would in 
due time remove the repugnance occasioned by the 
uncommon disparity of years, he immediately made 
Maria Stella his wife ; and carrying her to England, he 
introduced her to the world as Lady Newborough. It 
was not long before his attachment met with its due 
reward. Maria SteUa was deeply sensible of her 
husband's kindness, and she soon loved and honoured 
him, as she was bound to do, during the years that he 
was spared after their marriage. And this union, 
strange and incongruous as it at first seemed, made the 
old peer very happy, and secured the transmission of 
the title in his very ancient and noble family. For 
although soon after his second marriage he lost his 
only son by his first wife, Maria Stella made him the 
father of two sons, Thomas John, born in 1802, suc- 
cessor to his father, and Spencer Bulkeley, the late 
Lord Newborough, born in 1803. 

The old lord died in 1807, leaving his large fortune 
to his sons, with an ample provision to his widow. 
Lady Newborough soon felt a natural desire to revisit 
her native land, and again see her father and mother, 
from whom she had been separated at so early an age. 
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8b6 aocordiogly returned to Italy shortly after the 
death of her husband, and took with her her two boys. 
On arriving at Florence her first care was to seek out 
her father, whom she found settled there in a much 
superior condition to that of his earlier career. He 
and all the members of her family treated her with 
profound respect, but with much distance and reserve. 
This distressed the affectionate heart of Maria Stella, 
who entreated them to forget that she had, by mar- 
riage, become a great lady, and to treat her as their 
daughter and sister. She and her boys continued to 
linger on for some years in her native Italy, when 
news was brought her that old Ghiappini was at the 
point of death. She hastened, with the most anxious 
Affection, to Florence, which she reached a few days 
before the old man died. She found him perfectly sen- 
sible, and apparently delighted to see her ; but here, 
again, all freedom of intercourse with her father was 
denied ^ her— the brother constantly stood in the 
way^and old Ghiappini breathed his last with his 
wish to impart some secret to his danghter still un- 
gratified. 

About six months after Ghiappini's death, while 
Lady Newborough and her children were residing in a 
different part of Italy, a packet was mysteriously put 
into her hands, of which the superscription made her 
start, as it was in the well-known handwriting of her 
father. She had no sooner opened the letter which the 
packet contained than her whole attention was 
riveted. This letter had been written by Gliiappmi 
after the commencement of his fatal illness, but before 
he was laid on his death-bed, and before Maria Stella 
returned to Florence. But, foreseeing how difficult 
it might be to obtain even a moment of confidential 
conversation with her, he had taken the wise pre- 
caution of writing that which he so much desired to 
communicate to her, and he had entrusted the letter 
to a friend, in the hope that after his death it might 
be permitted to reach his daughter's hands. 

*' But," said be,** my daughter you are not; acd this 
denial of a relationship which your kindness has made 
me love, is the bitter portion of this confession. But 
I make it, though it covers me with shame, on 
account of the fraud of my early life, that it may be 
beneficial to you. Instead of being the child of an 
obscure father in a small provincial town, you are by 
birth Uiat which a righteous Providence has made you. 
When Lord Newborough married you he was little 
aware that you were of a rank equal, or perhaps 



sujperior, to his own, and it was to me in some measure 
a salve to my conscience when you became a great 
English lady ; for I had, even then, begun deeply to 
repent of the evil injustice towards you, to which I 
was a party. Cut if I was guilty, how much greater 
was the guilt of your real father ! About four months 
before your birth a great foreign nobleman and his 
lady arrived in our town, with a numerous Italian 
retinue, and hired the principal house from the 

Marchess B and- Lord . It was said that they 

weie French, and of illustrious rank and great wealth. 
The French lady was far advanced in her pregnancy, 
and so was my wife. I was much astonished by the 
affability of this great foreigner, who sent for me, 
gave we money, made me diink wine with him, and 
expressed a wish to serve me in every possible way. 
After repeated conversations he disclosed his purposes 
to me, with large bribes and commands to secrecy. 
He told me that it was absolutely necessary, on 
account of tbe weightiest family reasons, that the child 
which his countess was about to produce, should be a 
son ; and, therefore, he urged me, in the event of her 
giving birth to a daughter and my wife bearing a son, 
to allow the children to be exohangeil. It was in 
yain that I attempted to dissuade him, remarking 
that his countess was young and beautiful, and that he 
had reason to expect yet many sons, even in the event 
of her then giving birth to a daughter. The count 
affirmed that it was necessary that this child should 
be a son, and he succeeded in over-persuading me, by 
his large bribes and great offers of favour and protec- 
tion hereafter, to consent conditionally to the ex- 
change. He assured me that, in that event, my boy 
should be nobly provded for, and that he would fill 
one of the highest places in Europe. Everything 
turned out according to the count's precautions. His 
lady had a daughter, and my wife a son ; the children 
were changed ; I was made comparatively rich ; the 
countess speedily recovered ; and she, her husband, 
my boy, and their numerous Italian suite, speedily 
left our quiet little town, and were never more heard 
of. I must bear witness to the noble liberality with 
which the count, your father, fulfilled his engage- 
ments. For the course of seven years large sums of 
money were remitted to me, with the strictest injunc- 
tions as to secrecy, and terrible threats were held out 
to me in the event of my devulging the strange story. 
I was eojoined, above all, to keep the matter secret 
from you when you grew up. My wife and my eldest 
son alone were admitted to a full knowledge of the 
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whole tranflaction. And this will account for their 
anxiety to preveat anj intercourse between ub, for 
they well knew that I had lonf ago repented of the in< 
jury that i had done you, and that I was anxious to 
make whatever reparation to you was yet in my 
power. Truly thankful was I when the great Eng- 
lish lord placed you in the position to which your 
birth entitled you ; and great was my anxiety, when 
you returned to Italy, to throw myself at > our feet, 
confessing the truth, and craving your pardon. This 
was denied me in life. I hope that it may please God 
to cause this confession to reach you after my 
death, and that you will even then grant me 
your pardon. If I had it now, I should die more con- 
tented." 

Chiappini concluded his letter by giving the 
nalne of the little Tuscan town where Maria Stella 
had been born, together with the names of the 
Marchese, its lord, and of his steward, who, if alive, 
was probably still resident there. They two alone 
were acquainted with the same of the great French 
nobleman, her father, ^hlch was carefully conceale<l 
from everyone else. The townspeople only knew him 
and his lady by the name of the French Count and 
Ck>untess, and all their servants were strangers to 
them, hired in Florence. 

It may well be imagined that Lady Newborough 
lost no time in visitmg the little Tuscan town where 
Chiappini told her that she had been born. On enquir- 
ing for the steward of the Marchese, she found him 
still alive. Though he was now very aged, bis memory 
was perfect, and he spoke of the events which pre- 
ceded Maria Stella's birth as if they had happened yes- 
terday. Lady Newborough was careful not to give 
him any reason to believe that she took a peculiar in- 
terest in the circumstance, and she gradually elicited 
from him aU the information that she required. He 
told her that the French Count was indeed a man of 
very high rank and great wealth, and that his nam« 
wastheComte de Joinville. Having procured his 
written attestation as to the facts of the case, as far 
as he possessed them. Lady Newborough proceeded to 
Florence, and attempted to put herself in communica- 
tion with the Marchese, the steward's master. Him, 
however, she found quite impenetrable. He affected 
total ignorance. The probability is that he knew too 
much, and that if she had addressed herself to him in 
the first instance she never would have learned any- 
thing. 

However, here was something gained. Maria Stdla 



was not the daughter of the obscure Chiappini, but of 
a man of great fortune and high rank — a French noble- 
man, the Comte de Joinville. For some time she was 
puzzled as to the next step she ought to take. After 
some consideration, she resolved to prosecute her 
search in France. She accordingly made straight for 
the town of Joinville, and inquired who the nobleman 
was to whom the princiapl estates in the neighbour- 
hood belonged, and who it was that, properly speak- 
ing, was entitled to be called Comte de Joinville ? It 
was not long before she found that the object of her 
search was no less a person than his Highness the 
Duke of Orleans, tlie first prince of the blood of 
France, after the family immediately reigning. As- 
tonished and delighted by this result, which opened to 
her prospects magnificent beyond her wildest dreams, 
Maria Stella hastened to Paris. 

It may be proper to state that before the restoration 
of the Bourbons (after which event Lady Newborough 
arrived at Paris), she had contracted a second matri- 
monial alliance, we believe as early as 1810, with a 
Livonian nobleman of very ancient and illustrious 
family of considerable fortune, the Baron Von Urcan- 
Qtemberg. 

The issue of this second marriage was a son. After 
a time Lady Newborough and the Baron do not appear 
to have lived much together. He gave her no support 
or countenance in the prosecution of her extniordinary 
claims, to which she devoted the remainder of her life. 
Indeed, it has been stated by a nephew of the Boron 
that his uncle was in receipt of a large annual allow- 
ance from Louis Philippe, then King of the French, to 
induce him to withhold his aid from his energetic 
though ill- judging lady. 

Maria Stella arrived in Paris, we know not in what 
year, but during the reign of King Louis XVIII. She 
established herself in a handsome hotel, and immedi- 
ately published in all the principal newspapers this 
advertisement :—** If the heir to the Comte de Join- 
ville, who travelled and resided in Italy in the year 

1773, will call at the Hotel de — *rue he will hear 

of something to his advantage." 

Having laid this trap, Lady Newborough waited at 
home next day to watch the result In the course of 
that morning she heard the sound of a heavy man and 
two sticks on her stairs, and the door of her saloon 
being thrown open, Monsieur I'AbbA de 



announced. A very corpulent derical genUemaD^gap- 
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ported on crutcbes. advanced towards ber« and, ad- 
dreesing her with an air of perfect good breeding, 
inquired whether Miladi was the publisher of the 
advertisement in the newspaper which he held 
in bis hand, and to which he pointed, 
liana Stella remembered her own affiche, 
and answered in the affirmative. *' Well, my lady/' 
replied the courtly ecclesiastic *' I come on the part of 
the Duke of Orleans." Astonished at the success of 
ber scheme, Lady N. inquired in what way the Duke 
could be interested in her advertisement? "Un- 
doubtedly, my lady, his Highness is greatly interested ; 
for he is the successor of the Gomte de JoinvUle. Per- 
haps you do not know that his Highnesses father, the 
late Duke of Orleans, was oLto Gomte de Joinville, and 
also took the title when he travelled. Moreover he was 
travelling that year in Italy, h^cre the birth of the 
present Duke." Delighted at this statement. Lady 
Newborough gently expressed surprise, whereupon 
the Abb4 rejoined, ** Well, my lady, and what is this 
grand inheritance which his Highness is to receive?" 
At a question so very characteristic, coming from an 
agent of the clever, money-making Louis Philippe, 
Lady Newborough had some difficulty in repressing a 
smile. She, however, gave the Abbd to understand 
that there was no question at issue con- 
cerning any succession falling into the hands of his 
employer ; but that she was anxious to discover 
the identity of a birth connected with the sojourn 
of the late Oomte de Joinville, or, as he informed her, 
the late Duke of Orleans, in Italy in 1773. The Abb6 
evidently perceived that he had committed an 
egregious blunder, and made most unfortunate admis- 
sions. Rising rather precipitately, he stammered some- 
thing about a particular engagement which caused 
him to hurry away ; and, protesting that he would 
speedily call again, when he would be entirely at the 
service of Miladi, and assist her in the prosecution of 
her researches, he made a succession of profound 
bows, and hobbled out of the apartment. Lady New- 
borough discovered that this polite gentleman, who 
had shown himself so unwary a diplomatist, was, 
nevertheless, a very clever man, and the confidential 
agent of the Duke of Orleans. Indeed, he was cur- 
rently said to be his illegitimate brother, and the 
natural son of Egalitd ! For no other than he was 
Gomte de Joinville. 

Biaria Stella was now thoroughly persuaded that she 
was, indeed, the eldest child of the late Duke of 
Orleans; and, in fact, along with Mademoiselle 



Adelaide, his only surviving child ; Louis Philippe, the 
present duke, being, im her estimate, only a change- 
ling, and all his younger and real sons having died. It 
may be supposed that she was not a little elated at 
having, as she thought, made the certain discovery 
that, next to the Duchesse d'AngUi>16me, she was first 
princess of the blood of France, and the rightful heiress 
of immense wealth. 



But this discovery was the ruin of her happini 
and produced nothing to her in after life but discom- 
fort and misery ; so that it would have been well for 
her if she had ended her days in the persuasion that 
she was nothiog more, by birth, than the daughter of 
the low*bom Ghiappini. The prosecution of her 
princely claims caused the destruction alike of her 
fortune and her peace of mind. She appears to have 
had no judgment, and no knowledge of character. She 
allowed herself to be imposed upon by one swindler 
after another. She was betrayed and made a prey of. 
Her claims never met fair play. As to whether they 
were true or whether they were false, we will not 
venture to pronounce an opinion. But this is very 
evident, that they never received that support or con- 
sideration to which they were entitled. Lady New- 
berough. Baroness Urgan Sternberg, from the moment 
that she discovered herself to be a princess, became a 
most unfortunate woman, and lived and died un- 
happy. 

She made many attempts to bring her case forward* 
unaided by husband or son, and she became the prey 
of a succession of sordid and unworthy advisers. Sbe 
conceived herself to be persecuted by the powerful 
influence of the Duke of Orleans, and by the over- 
whelming authority of her rival when he became 
King Louis Philippe. It may, consequently, be sup- 
posed that a weak, unfriended, and injudicious woman 
could effect little in opposition to a king. She has 
now been removed for many years from this earth to 
the land " where the wicked cease from troublingr,aod 
where the weary are at rest." 

It would be tedieus to enter more at length on this 
subject; suffice it to say that the claims of Maria 
Stella never were investigated. And their tiuth or 
falsity will probably remain a mysteiy until the time 
when all secrets shall be revealed. J.Y. 



Ths Welsh Bulkslbts. 
[2015.] In your Notes and Queries [2008] "Bed- 
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wardo " repeats a cUarmiug romance aa related by Mr 
Bulkeley Hughes concerning the Bulkeley-Lewui 
branch of this emiaent family. 

Mary Lewis, heiress to Llysdulas, marryiQ;;the Rev. 
Edward Hughes, who had been a sort of " buttons " in 
his wife's family, who educated and got him into the 
Church, and thus setting him upon his legs, as thereby 
be got a share in the Paris mines, which brought him 
Tast riches, &c. 

Mr Bulkeley Hughes hardly does justice to the Rev. 
Edward Hughes, the Identical buttons who, I b<^liAve, 
acquirt'd his vast riches independently of any family 
connexion, for, according to my mother, who was 
brought up to be Mrs Hughes's companion (but pre- 
ferred being the companion of Thomas Bickersteth, 
of Liverpool, uncle of the late Bishop of Ripon and of 
the present Bishop of Exet-er, by marrving him), and 
1 have often her relate the story, that the Paris mine5, 
having been discovered by her grandfather, Jonathan 
Soose, of Mill Hank, Amlwch, who liad exhausted his 
resources in a fruitless search for the copper which 
be knew existed in the mountain, sold his rights to 
this Hev. E. Hughes for an old song, and who fur- 
nished my great grandfather with the means to still 
prosecute the search, and was immediately rewarded 
in striking the vein of what proved to be the richest 
copper mine in the world. 

Jonathan Roose, of Mill-bink, died 6th Pebruary, 
18 L3, aged 82. 

H ■ flr«c \'>u monaUia woDdniti't rlib w tmad, 
?lrat Ana its minerda blMtioic from the Krootti ; 
He bot'd tQ4 miiMrd flr«t oxn'iing eho'it, 
Thtn luiU-A u ar fitly jears to guide its treaiures out. 

Tbe mntt of tlB9 will iio)o this stiae deosy, 
Hia Dmne, bis rosmorr, wUl p.s< airsy ; 
T«t shall be le(i> «oms in jonment behind, 
Toe m giitj piodasui 'i bh m iswr mi i1. 

'I boss labjuiod Ilt li. wbioh hs form'd :o driv, 

Ibi uoiutul waters to the vale below, 

Aul ^iltar'doireros, irbeDM bo drew ibe ore, 

WiUlo ig bisg^uiai rihiw. wiiu ki >f 1 tiii aioii Q) na tre. 

Being on a visit to Anglesea last year, I copied the 
ab<>ve from a tombstone in Amlwch churchyard, and 
should, I think, set at rest as to who was the dis- 
ooverer of the Paris mines, as only about two months 
ago it was given in evidence before the House of 
Lords, in the Lovat peerage case, that Alexander 
Fras r, the last Lord Lovat, v^ as the discoverer of 
ibese mines. 

Thus it will be seen that the vast riches of the 



Bulkely Hughes family was derived from the fortunate 
speculatisn of the original ** bottons " with jay great 
grand f{ither. 

In ed.lition to the estates men tion^d by "Red warde," 
there was the beautiful estate of Kinmel, on the slopes 
between Owrychand Bodelwyddan castles, which was 
the favourite residence of Lord Dinorben, and which, 
I believe, included the whole of Rhyl. I am sorry 
" Redwarde " did not give us another chapter follow- 
ing out the descendants of " buttons." Lord Dinorben 
died without an heir; a Mr Hughes inherited the 
estates. Who was this Mr Hughes ? Lord Dinorben 
had two or three daughtt-rs ; what became of them ? 
One of them was Lady Noave. It would be very 
interesting to know the history of this romance down 
to the present time, if it is in the power of "Redwarde" 
to give it. 

Bowdon. C. RoosB Evans. 

Benjauin Hanofobth. 
[20I6.J Seeing a query in yuur columns some time 
ago having the above for its subject, and not having 
seen it answered ks yet, I venture to send you the 
following particulars which appeared some years ago 
in a Manchester paper :— 

''Benjamin Handforth began his scholastic life 
about the year 1824 as an assistant to the late Mr 
Thomas Rain, who had a largo school in the upper 
rooms of the building where he lived in Oldham-streett 
next to the Wosieyan Chapel. It is now * improved ' 
into shops. This house and school were originally 
built and kept by a Mr Holt. The school was con- 
tinued by Mr Steinway, who married his daughter, 
and after him Mr Rain followed until his death in 
1861, at the age of seventy years. His son, Mr Robert 
Rain, then taught the school until its close. 

" Mr Rain, sen., was bDrn at Ashton- under- Lyne, his 
father being the teacher of the parish school there. 
He was so delicate in health that he was sent to bis 
grandmother's at Smithfold, Hayfleld, near Stockport, 
and it was then expected he would live. The grand- 
father died young, leaving his widow with a family of 
four children. He had been incumbent of Hayfleld 
Caurch, and was succeeded by the Rev. Mr Crowther 
a man much esteemed, and after him by the Rev. 
Sa^nuel Wa:»8e. Had the late Mr Wright Turner, J. P. 
of Pendleton, been now living, he could have added 
here much interesting information about Hayfleld and 
its church. He had a fund of most humorous stories 
and had quite a faculty for telling them to the delight 
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of hitt auditors. He tmd muttiual liU<»ui,auu rarvlf 
miBwd, «t one time, AttoQclin; tba aDoual sermoos at 
the church (the first Sunday after the 19th of Septeoi- 
ber). Inde«*d, manj others availed themselves of tbis 
opportunity to renev their attachment to theplaoe of 
their birth. Thiore was no organ then in ilayfleld 
Church. On these ge at aonudi occasions a fuU band 
led the services (the Ute Mr James Turner, of Stock- 
port, with the kettle drums). The Sunday mornings 
were devoted to a full rehearsal of the afternoon and 
evening services to fdUow. When the church became 
possessed of an organ these great festivals were still 
continued, and amongst the pleasant memories of 
Liettt.-colonel Wilkinson, of Stockport, fe jt will sur- 
Tive the enjoyable annual festivals he arranged and 
performed at Hayfleld Church. At the two last Mr^ 
Sunderland was the chief (inger. 

** Mr Handforth, who was bom near Hayfield, re- 
mained with Mr Rain as an assistant teacher about 
daven years. During this time (from about 1884 to 
18S5) he was the superintendent of one of the early 
Sunday schools, meeting in a roem in Oan-street, off 
George Leigh-street, Aocoats. With him were asso- 
ciated John Drabble and William Shone, or as he was 
known later on, ** Old William Shone." This was No. 
1 Sunday school of St. Paul's Church, Tib-street. I 
cannot ascertain how long this Qun -street Sunday 
school continued. There was also Turner^street 
school. No. 2 St. Paul's, which was once a sort of 
charity school for girls, under the superintendence of 
a Mr Wbiteley on Sundays, assisted by other teachers, 
and there was a library at this school. I have heard 
Mr Handforth often speak of this school, and I know 
that in the days of tract distributing he regularly 
visited the neighbourhood of the school, though I 
cannot learn if he was ever actively associated with 
the school. Probably not, as I learn that after Gun- 
street was given up Mr Handforth began to attend 
German-street School (No. 8 St. Paul's) now and then, 
and was always present at the annual prize distribu- 
tion, when music and recitations were made an enter- 
tainment for scholars and friends. There was evening 
service at this school every Sunday, as but few 
churches were then open for evening service. These 
Mr Handforth attended frequently. About 1842 or 
1843 part of the school building debt was paid offf 
and a new trust deed was executed. Mr H. became 
one of the six trustees, being associated with the late 
Mr Charles Hickson (formerly Townend and Hickson, 
where Lewis's shop now is in Market-street), Mr John 



Ji.e>mer (KalluwsKeyuier), and Mr Alderman Lamb 
all of whom attended St. Paul's Church, under the 
Rev. Mr Piocope, a very popular incumbent. 

** It would be interesting if any of your numerooB 
readers could further inform us about cheee early 
Sunday schools. These must have been about the 
first church schools, as in the Whitsuntide procession 
the order of precedence was:— Oun-street, No. 1; 
Turner-street, No. 2; German-street, No. 8; and Ben- 
nett-f treet. No. 4, St. Paul's. A marble tablet in 
German-street School records that Mr Yuung's jubilee 
was celebrated in 1835. He died in 1843, and waa 
buried in a vault under St. James's Church. The RaT. 
Mr Piccope married Dr. Bailey's daughter. Dr. Bailey 
built St. James's Church, and after him followed the 
Rev. J. HoUis, as incumbent. The Rev. Mr Piocope 
Uved in the house adjoinmg St. James's Church, aed 
On each Wednesday evening held a meeting in a large 
room adjoining his house. In Mr Piocope's absence 
Mr Handforth conducted these meetings. I have evi* 
denoe of them in 1829. Mr Handforth never took paxt 
in St. George's Sunday Schools (where he kept day 
school), and very seldom went to St. George's Church 
though his sister was a regular attendant These 
schools were very full every Sunday, and were 8uper> 
intended at one time by a brother of the Mr Young, 
of German-street, above referred to. Then Mr 
James Collinge, now of Heaton Mersey, along 
with Mr Peter Lowe (deceased) were con* 
ductors of the schools. The Rev. Mr White (a near 
relative of Kirke White, the poet) was incumbent of 
St. George's, and the Rev. Mr Whitelegge, afterwards 
Canon Whitelegge, was his curate. They were fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr Coles as incumbent, and the 
Rev. Mr CoUes, curate (afterwards vicar of Meltoa 
Mowbray). It was a singular coincidence of namee— 
White and Whitelegge, Coles and Colles. 

" Bastening back to the day schools of Mr Rain and 
Mr Handforth, it may be safely asserted that no other 
two men can lay claim to equal the influence th^ 
exercised upon the generation which existed 
during the early years when the greatness of our com- 
mercial prosperity was founded. The course of com- 
mercial education of those days comprised a decided 
efficiency in the cardinal rules (the Three R's, as the 
slang of the day has it). Though Euclid was taught 
most boys were not allowed the time for its full study, 
as in rare instances did any boy remain until 14 yeeis 
of age. He was then considered by his parents as 
ready to torn to some useful occupation, or, if die- 
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tinfiuished ability was apparent, his friends were ad- 
vised by Mr Handforth to enter him upon the Man- 
chester Grammar School. I have inquired, but from 
both schools I am unable to obtain any books of 
names of pupils. In 1873 it was suggested that the 
earlier boys of Oldham-road Academy should dine 
and present a testimonial to Mr Hiindforth. A liand- 
some clock and bronze ornaments were subscribed 
for. About forty assembled at the old Seven 
Stars, Shudehill, and dined merrily.' 

** To the time of Mr Handforth's retirement it is 
seen he had spent a very busy life— daily school 9 to 
12 80; 2 lo 5 or 6, before he could get to his tea ; then 
back again to night school 7 to 9. His Sundays were 
wholly occupiiMl with school and church, and though 
he wsll eirned his holidays, he would not exceed 
fourteen to twenty-one days half-yearly. More he 
cousidtired a waste uf time and predjudicial to a boy's 
advancement. He was a strict disciplinarian, and he 
ruled with the '* cane." In private he was genial and 
happy amongst his friends, and by them was highly 
esteemed, and trusted with their private business 
matters His leisure was much occupied with executor 
and trust estates, and a most useful lesson is seen in 
his management of a large cotton spinniug business, 
of which he was the acting executor. At each of the 
half-year's audit oi the trading accounts the amount 
set down for '* depreciation " ef plant and machinery 
he took txxiily out of the business and specially 
invested it. In years after the wisdom of this course 
was clear. Competition made it necessary to renew 
and improve the machinery. The depreciation fund 
investments were called in, and the enMre old 
machinery and engines also were replaced with the 
most modern and improved patterns. The production 
was much increased and the cost of working reduced 
considerably. At a venerable age his career closed on 
the morning of last December 2nd, a few hours only 
past his eightieth birthday, apparently without pain — 
a fitting close to a consistent, useful, and active life, 

*' It i9 impossible to estimate the influence these two 
schoolmasters impi-es:9ed upon the professional and 
the commercial iiio ot Manchester. There are many 
prominent men yet with us whose education was 
wholly directed by one or other of them. - The closing 
of these day schools marked their finshed career. 
They had d<>nu their work, and a new era began more 
suitable to tho development of a more popular and 
extended system of education." 

r. THOfiPB. 



Satdbday, Novsmbkr 7th, 1885. 



®uc Cje0{)tce 19 tars* 

XI MONTH. NOVEMBER. xxx days, 

1— The Liberals gained four seats in the Stock- 
port Municipal Elections 1882 

2~The Conservatives gained five seats in the 

Municipal Election 1874 

3— First dividend declared of Vernon Spinning 

Company i888 

4— Boiler explosion at tlie works of Mr Newton, 
Old-road, Lancashire-hill, whereby one man 

was killed , i849 

5— Divith of MrJoi.n Wrijjhr, of Rra' ins Hall, 

Marple i305 

6~Poundation stones laid of new V^'esleyan Chapel 
WelUngton-road South, Stockport, by Mr John 
Bayby, J.P., Mrs Bayley (on behalf of the late 
Mr W. Haoley, J. P.), and Mr 8. Kigby, total 

receipts up lo date, £4017 lOs 6a 1884 

7— The Revising Barrister issued a decree divid- 
ing tbe Borousrh of Stockport into six wards 

for municipal purposes 1835 

8— Fall of Heaviley Mill, Stockport, one man 

killed 1871 

9— Sir Ralph Pendlebury, Knight, died, leaving 

£160,000 for charitable I urposes 1861 

10— Louis Kossuth visited S ockport 1861 

11— Nine members of the OjiLbewa tribe of North 
American ludians visited Stockport, to in- 
spect the manafactories in the district. They 
WHre dressed in their oativ^j costumes, the 
<'tiiAf of the party had one side of his face 
painted a bright red, and the other side a 

bright green lBi$ 

12— Death of Mr S. R. Carrington.of Stockport... 188S 
13— A fire took place at the Orov<» Print Works, 
Cheadle, doing damage to the amount of 

iB700 1842 

15— St. Petersgate Roman Catholic School opened 1856 
17— Kdgeley Roman Catholic School opened 1868. 
Major Marsland, of Henbury Hall, died, aged 
77. He was one of Stockporl's first repre- 
sentatives in Parliament after the first 

Reform Bill 1854 

18— Major Thomas Marsland, of Stockport,died... 1854 
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19— MeetiDg at the Warren Buikeley Arms, Stock- 
port, to consider a propo^l to form a rail way 
to connect the Liverpool and Manchester 
with the Gromford and High Peak Railwaji 

17 miles long, and to cost £165,325. Shares 
to the amount of £1400, were subscribi d for 

during the meeting 1888 

11— Visit of Sir R. A. Cross, M.P., to Stockport, 
opening of the Junior Conservative Club, 
and public banquet at the Mechanics* Insti- 
tute,ma8S meeting andtorchlii^ht procession 1881 
19 — In response to a mea.orial from the Peodlc- 
bury Legatees f(»r the resuscitation of the 
School Board an enquiry was hbld before Mr 
H. Stewart Drewry, and the Revs. Q. R. 

Moncrieff and J. Lomas, inspectors 1881 

18— Great Fire at Heaton Noriis Good Station ... 1877 
94 — pire near Sandbach, peven persons burnt ... 1864 

15— Mr James Marshall, of Portwood, died 1873 

16— Bsath of the Dowager Lady Grey Bgerton... 1881 
17— Jonathan Thatcher rode his** Gush " to Stock- 
port Market to avoid the Horse Tax 1784 



PowTS Land. 

[2017.] There are thousands of Englishmen who 
Tisit North Wales year by year, but who never trouble 
themselves to inquire into the old historic records out 
of which so much pleasurable information might be 
obtained about the ancient people who dwelt in divers 
parte of this beautiful country, long before the 
Norman-English gained a sure foothold within it. I 
was staying at Machynlleth not very long since, and 
was persuaded by a native of that town to run along 
the Dulas Valley up U) Corris, and theu to Talk bick 
Sigain upon the opposite side of the charming stream 
that flows in the hollow. The Dulas river forms the 
boundary between Gwynedd and Powys, and it is 
called ** DuIhs Gwynedd " to distinguish it from 
another river called •* Dulas Powys." Both run into 
the Dovey, and Dolguog, the old home of Lly warch 
Hdn, is nov far from either. The country is charming 
and most gratifying to the eye ; but when I learnt 
that Lly warch B6a had been a resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, my interest in the surroundings of his 
dwelling-place became intense, for Owen Pughe has 
given immortality to his name. This fine character 



had paf sed his youUi in Arthur's Court, and was pro- 
bably in attendance upon that renowned sovereign at 
the battle of Camden, in the year 54S, when he received 
the wounds of which he died. He visited Powys whsa 
Cynddalau and Elvan were at war with the Saxons; 
and according to an old tradition he took part in an 
engagement at Rhiw-wadog, near Bala, and bad after- 
wards to mourn over the death of all his sons, who 
had died valiantly fighting for the British. He retired, 
we are told, to Aber-Cuawff, in Montgomeryshire, and 
died, according to Owen Pughe, at Llanor, near Bala« 
in the year 646, at a very great age. 

He was eminent as a soldier and poet ; and beiDg 
son of Elidyr Lydarwyn, the son of Merchion, the aoa 
of Grant, the son of Cenan, the son of Cocb, king of 
Britain, he was of princely descent. What a rich stora 
of Cambrian history is connected with his name ! 
Any writer of romance might find in the history off 
Lly warch Hdn, and in the Welsh homes he had dignified 
with his presence, ample material for a stirring Cam- 
brian tale. It is a long Jump from him to Glendower, 
but even he spent some portion of his busy life at 
Machynlleth and its neighbourhood ; and roo, there, 
David Gim fell into his hands, and had to suffer t\,r 
his treason to this great prince, the darling of a war^ 
like people. To comprehend the story of the Ancieot 
Britons who dwelt in this particular part of tha 
country, a stranger should walk across the hills to 
Carno, and make a point of talking with every man he 
meets, be he gentle or peasant, for the folk-lore of the 
district is rich in fable, however quoittionable it maw 
be in fact. It is fable—we mij?ht as well hdmit it 
frat.kly; but it is fable that has grown out of historic 
fact., and it will lead back the thoui^htful student of 
old history to many a treasure well worthy of preser- 
vation. It is not all fable, therefore, for what yoa 
le<irn of Lly warch, of Gynddelaw, of Glendower, of 
Dtrlydd Oim, of the ^ild men of Miardd^y, '^f the 
bloody battles on the hills near Carno, of the brmwe 
deeds men did for the mother-land— they can be traced 
back through every crooked story to the accepted MS. 
histories of the nation. It is worth knowing, but to 
know it well it must be talked over by man to man, 
for the ear will in that way take in much that the eye 
had fulled to see in the wrir*.en story. 

Metvyn, the youngest son of Riiodri Pawr, sao- 
ceeded to the principality of Powys in the year 877- 
it had fourteen cantrevs, subdivided into fortw 
covenants, and was probably fairly peopled ; but its 
fertility exposed it to invasion, and for this 
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probably, tho princes of Powys cultiyated the English 
alliance. The Earl of Shrewsbury at one time, we 
are told, " did homage for the whole of Powys ; " 
which means, I suppose, that it had by that time be- 
come po identified with England as to make it *' an 
instrument of mischief against North Wales." In 
Henry I.'s time the lords of the soil agreed to hold 
their lands in capite for the king, and of course they 
accordingly renounced obedience to the princes of 
Wales; but, for some reason not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, they appear to have subsequently revolted, 
and to have made inroads upon the English marches, 
which so incensed Henry that, in 1181, he marched in 
person at the head of a great army to redace them to 
obedience. In t)ie end he succeeded in making terms 
with them, which enabled him to return back to Eng- 
land satisfied that tliey would remain true to him. 
The last titular prince of Fow^s was Madoc of 
Maredydd, who died in 1160, and whose remains lie 
buried at Meifod. It was there Owain Gy veilioc, son 
of Oriffyth ap Maredydd, acquired so much of Powys 
18 is called after his name. He died, it is said, in 1197, 
and, according to the Welsh chronicle, be was a man 
of parts, a bard of some eminence, and valiant as 
chief of a very eminent people. 

There is ample material, therefore, in th- history of 
P0W3 s, and in the eminent men connected with it in 
early times, to trace out very much of the renown of 
the Ancient Britons; and I have written out this hasty 
note in the hope that it will induce some of your 
readers to turn their especial attention to this glorious 
part of North Wales, and try to gather up the tra- 
ditions of the people so as to make them useful to the 
Students of Welsh history. Bedwabdb. 

Thh Manchbstbs Ship Canal of 1841. 
[2018.] In the Monehester Guardian of February 6* 
1841, will be found the following advertisement :— 
On Tuesday next, February 9, 1841 will be pub- 
lished. **No. 1, price 4d, of t^e ' Manchester Gallery 
of Sdenoe and Art,' a weekly pablication devoted 
to the encouragement of local literature, and the 
arts. The first number contains, amongst other 
articles of general interest^ a paper entitled * Facts 
worth one million pounds sterling per annum to 
the port of Manchester.'— Wilmot Hxnbt Jomxs, 
Barlow's-courr, Market-etreet, Manchester.'' 
As a copy of this " first number " is now something 
of a rarity in local periodical literature, it may be 
worth a passing bibliographical notice. It opens with 



a ** prospectus" which commences grandiJoquenily : — 
** Highly as we are disposed to estimate the tattte and 
influence of tlio metropolis generally — in literature 
perhaps esppcially — we see no reason tliat it should 
crush or deaden, but rather, on the contrary, expand 
and stimulate, provincial emulation ; particularly in a 
town like Manchester, the capitAl of the kingdom of 
roanuf'tcturers, confe8<«edly and without a rival at the 
head of country population, wealth, and im|jortance." 
To this in the same vein is ndded :— ** That want we 
humbly but confidently propose to supply — humbly, 
when we look upon the task befnre us ; confidently, 
when we submit ourselves to the generosity of the 
public." Then follows a poem by CYitchley Prince, 
•* Who are the Great ?** (from •• The Chaplet," a poetical 
offering for the liVceum's bazaar). Aftr wards *' An 
Address, delivered at the Royal Victoria Gallery on 
Thursday evening, January 21, 1841, by Mr William 
Head, on tho course to be pursued in scientific studies, 
and the advantages arising therefrom." This continues 
to the eleventh page, when an account in brief is given 
of the various concerts, &c., just held, together with a 
notice of the ** fifth annual meeting of the members of 
the Manchester Atheneum, Richard Gobden being then 
duly elected president for the year 1841," and who was 
elected to represent Stockport in Parliament in the 
July following. To this is appended the report of a 
conversazione which took place on Thursday evening 
at the Royal Victoria Gallery, at which a paper waa 
read by Mr Thomas Ogden Lingard on ** The improve- 
ment of the rivers Mersey and Irwell for sea>going 
vessels to Manchester." After a copious report of the 
proceedings, the number winds up with the ** facts " 
s: prominently put forth by this new claimant for 
public support. In this statement of facts we read :« 
At a time when the artisans of Manchester are 
suffering great privations and from the high price 
of provisions and the scarcity of labour, we find 
the Corporation oi Liver|>ooi applying last sesttion 
for a loan of a million pounds of the public money 
to build new wareliouses to hold the property of 
the merchants of Manchester in bond. Where is 
the public spirit of this great manufacturing metro- 
polis of the world ? Does the whole district contain 
no local patriot to riii it from the wasteful outlay 
of time and capital in having the goods of its 
hourly consumption bonded in Liverpool? Why, 
the very fact of the Corporation of Liverpool want- 
ing a million of mo Ley for the purpose of building 
additional warehouses ought to arouse the people 
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mmoiu. The money that is worse than thrown 
ftway upon Liverpool by Manchester in oneyear would 
gladden the hearts of thousands of working families 
1^ an additional income of lOs per week. Surely the 
merchants of Manchester cannot be aware that a 
▼eseel called the Kemesis, 650 burthen, 50 men, 168 
feet in length, 29 feet beam, engine 120 horse power, 
carrying 20 days' coal, 2 medium guns, 82 pounders, 
and 10 swivels, and drawing only 4| feet water, has 
doubled Gape Horn and arrived safely at Ceylon. 
With five feet of water up to our very doors, have 
we amongst us neither science nor enterprise to 
imitate the noble example of the people of Glasgow, 
who by drtdging have so improved the navigation 
of the Clyde, that where they had only two feet of 
water they have now 16| feet, and vessels from 
China discharge their cargoes at the Glasgow quay. 
Are the people of Manchester so blinded to their 
own interests as-quietly to look on whilst Liverpool 
increases her warehouses and accommodation for 
tht) reception of the bonded goods of Manchester 
merchants, so as to increase her asserted claim for 
vested interests? Would not ,the assessment 
alone of these warehouses (which bring no poor) 
materially reduce our poor rates ? Would not the 
wages of the bonded establishment, which would be 
many hundred pounds a week, be a great help in 
ready money to our shopkeepers, to say nothing of 
the deplorable fact that at the present time 25 per 
cent of the assessment is rendered uncoUectable by 
empty houses, which would be filled by the event of 
oar having bonded warehouses in Manchester? The 
Custom-house itself would employ a sufficient 
number of safe and valuable tenants to 
•ooomplish that desirable ecd. We would ask 
Ihe spinners of Manchester, Bolton, Ash ton, 
Hyde, Stockport, Oldham, kc., if when a pros- 
pect appears of trade improving they do not find 
them»elveB all at one time in Liverpool, and are 
they not satisfied of the fact that tlieir presence has 
been to raise the market considerably, the brokers 
and speculators of Liverpool acting as one man, and 
taking advantage of the demand ? We would ask 
them again, having a knowledge of this fact — viz., 
that all the cotton arriving at Liverpool for the 
consumption of Lancashire must first come to Man- 
chester if it improves that cotton in quality or in- 
creases its quantity by carting it first up the town 
of Liverpool and warehousing It. and, when wanted 
for consumption, re-carting it te the wharf to be 



sent up to Manchester; and, furtlier, that large 
sums should be paid for brokerage to see this done? 
And, further, would not all the trouble and expense 
of going to Liverpool to buy cotton and carting it 
up and down the streets of that town and the 
brokers' charges for the same be saved by the spin- 
ner of that cotton if it was taken at once from the 
import ships and sent direct to Manchester under 
bond, the duty to be charged there ? This is pei^ 
formed every week on the Clyde, and not unfre- 
quently on the Thames. Building sites are far 
cheaper in Manchester than in Liverpool, and em- 
ployment would be given to our building artificers, 
and when people had their property at thc-ir own 
doorstht^y would look well after it, and thereby 
make an immense saving in leakage, carriers 
samples, and rats. Manchester has now been askini^ 
Government for five years for what she oujiht Jong 
since to have demanded as a right— the privilege of 
having bonded warehouses. Liverpool has pro- 
claimed the mighty advantage that privilege would 
be to Manchester by her energitic (sic) and deter- 
mined efforts to prevent ittt being granted. The 
oppositien of both Liverpool and London is not 
based upon sound policy, but upon selfish grounds; 
yet, so powerful will it be, that Manchester will not 
obtain this important right without the most un- 
flinching and deter mi I. ed perseverance. Since the 
advantages to be derived from the saving in dock 
and town dues only would afford an expenditure of 
at least two millions of pounds in improving the 
navigation, it is to be hoped that our merchants and 
manufacturers will, with unity of hand, of heart, 
and of purse, follow the advice given in ** Man- 
chester as it may be," viz. :— 
Toar &f»jori and CommbtioDen trade on yonr stMki, 
And dc«i en joor m r and di< oot yi«r dooka 
IiBport year own oargoeit oIom ap to jtur c«)or-. 
And wan-hoQ • and bond upon MaBohtBter fl or ; 
luor home a d }oor foreiftn trade both i>haU ioere ae ; 
And yoiue ba the qaarfeara of eommt-roe and peaoe ; 
To T ondon atand nt-zt In the ledger « f fetat^-, 
And ekij ■ bjF the soore ahaUkCArce e^rr; joa- (-eight. 

A Shabxholokr. 

N17MBB& AND NaMB. 

[20i9.] Dr. Brewer, in his " Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable," mentions some very curious facts of history, 
biography, and of a miscellaneous character. Two, he 
says, was an unlucky number in our dynasty. Wit- 
ness Ethelred II., the Unread jf, forced to abdicate ; 
Harold II., slain at Hasiiogs ; William II., shot in lb« 
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New Forest; Henry II., who had to fight for hia 
crown, kc ; Edward II., murdered at Berkeley Castle ; 
Bichard II., dotlironcd ; Charles 11., driven in exile ; 
James II., forced to abdicate; George II. was worsted 
St Fontenoy and Liwfleld, his reign was troubled by 
civil war, and disgraced by General firaddock and 
Admiral Byng. 

It does not seem much more lucky abroad. Charles 
IL of Fran'?e, alter a most unhappy reign, died of 
poison; Charles II. of Navarre was called tht Bad* 
Charles II. of Spain ended his dynasty, and left his 
kingdom a wreck ; Charles II. of An]ou (/e Boiteux) 
passed almost the whole of his life in captivity; 
Charles II. of Savoy reigned only nine months, and 
died at the age of eight ; Praoyois II. of France was 
peculiarly unhappy, and after reigning less than two 
years sickened and died ; Napoleon II. never reigned 
at all ; Franz of Qermany lost all his Rhine possessions, 
and In 1806 had to renounce his title of Emperor. 
Friedrich II , Emperor of Qermany, was first anathe- 
matised, then excommunicated, then dethroned, then 
peisoned. Jean II. of France, being conquered at 
Poitiers, was brought captive to England by the Black 
Prince ; Juan II. of Aragon had to contend for his 
crown with his own son Carlos. It was Philip II. of 
Spain who sent against England the ** Invincible 
Armada ;" it is Francesco II. of the two Sicilies who 
has been driven from his throne by Garibaldi ; it was 
Bomulus II. in whom terminated the Empire of the 
West ; Peter II. of Russia died at the age of fifteen, 
and he is a disgrace to the name of MenschikofI ; 
Pietro II. de Medicis was forced to abdicate, and died 
of shipwreck ; James II. of Scotland was shot by a 
cannon at the siege of Roxburgh; James II. of 
Majorca, after lofling his dominions, was murdered ; 
Henry II. of Fr<<nce made the disastrous peace called 
La Paix MalluMreuss, and was killed by Mont- 
gomery in a tournament. Alexander If. of 
Scotland had his kingdom laid under an interdict ; 
Alexander II., the Pope, had to contend against 
Honorius II , the anti-pope; Alexis II., Emperor of the 
Bast, was placed under the ward of his mother and 
nnde, who so disgusted the nation by their cruelty 
that the boy was first dethroned and then strangled ; 
Andronlcus II., Emperor of Greee, was dethioned. A 
further illustration of these curious facts was given on 
the 13th March, 1881, when, after five previons 
attempts, the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia was 
assassinated. 
John is a' proverbially unhappy name with royalty 



insomuch that whea John Stuart ascended the throne 
of Scotland, he changed his name to Robert ; but mis- 
fortune never deserted him, and after an evil reign be 
died overwhelmed with calamities and infirmitiet. 
Witness John Baliol of Scotland ; John of England, a 
most disastrous reign. John I. of France reigned only 
a few days ; John II. was fur years a captive in Eng- 
land, and to France his reign was a tissue of evils. 
John of Bohemia was slain at Cressy. John I. of 
Aragon was at ceaseless war with his subjects, by 
whom he was execrated ; John II. was at ceaseless war 
with his son Don Carlos. John I. of Constantinople 
was poisoned by Basil, his eunuch ; John IV. had his 
eyes put out; John V. was emperor in name only, and 
was most unhappy; John VI., harassed with troubles, 
abdicated, and died in a monastery. Pope John I. died 
wretchedly in ga^^l; John VIII. was imprisoned by 
Lamuart, Duke of S^iOleto ; at a ftubsequent period he 
was dressed in female attire out of mockery, and was 
at last poisoned ; John X. was overthrown by Gul, 
Duke of Tuscany, and died in prison ; John XI. was 
imprisoned with his mother by Alberic, and died there ; 
John XII. was deposed for sacrilege, and was at last 
assMdinated ; John XXI. was crushed to death by the 
fall of a house at Viterbo (1277); John XXill. ified in 
diguise, was arrested and cast into prison for three 
years. John I. of Sweden was unhappy in his expedi- 
tions, and died childless ; John II. had his wife driven 
out of the kingdom by his angiy subjects. ^Jean Sans 
Peur of Burgundy engaged m the most horrible 
massacres, and was murdered. John of Suabia. called 
the Farrieide, because he murdered his father Albert, 
after which he was a fugitive and a vagabond upon 
the face of the earth. x. Y. Z. 

Thi Huohbs's of Kimmix,. 
[aoao.] The gentleman now residing at Kinmel 
Park, North Hales— Mr Hugh Robert Hughes— is 
nephew to the Lord Dinorben, who succeeded his 
father, the Rev. Edward Hughes, as owner of Kinmal, 
Berain, and Ueweni esUtes, and he has been for some 
years past Lord Lieutenant of the county of Flint. 
Lord Dinorben at his death left a son and sucosssor, 
who of course became the second baron, but he was a 
lunatic and unmarried, and when he died Mr Hughes* 
his cousin, succeeded to the estates as heir-at-law. but 
not to the barony. He is son to Lord Dinorben's 
brother, and not in the line of puccession to the 
peerage. He nnarried a daughter to the late Lord 
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Uavens worth, aad has a family of ho 118 aud dauifbtera 
by her. Lady .Neave, who succeeded to Llysdulas, in 
Aagle^ea, wtis Iy>rd Diuorb«iir(» diu^lilur by a uecond 
marriafire, but I do ROt know how far her righu, under 
gettlement, may apply to any ol ihe great estates now 
veste) in Mr Bughes, and il in be^t not to sp culate 
upon a !cgnl question of that raiure. Lkx. 

William Rathbomi Obso. 

[2021.] This i^entkni in was born in 1809, and at a 
time when Mr Willum U^thbone, of Liverpool, was 
affianced to his eldest sister, E'iznbeth Oreg. It is 
undersuxxl he was n<iiiied after his intended brotber- 
in-law, who, in 1812, did marry Miss Greg. Mr 
William Kathbono. M.P^ Mr Samuel Oreg Rathbone, 
and Mr Philip Henry athbone, of Liverpool, are the 
sons ot ihom-i'ch ; and tiiroujjh their mother ihey are 
descendants of the Rev. Pldlip Henry, just as the 
Gregs are thr lUgh their mother, as shown in a pre- 
vious note. L.KX. 

Local Altitcdss. 

[2002 ] Herewith t append the Veight of a few of 
the surroundiug tov« ns anJ p.aco^ above .^ea level, and 
take the opportunity to express a wish that some other 
of your readers having the mesns at hand will supple- 
ment it. 

HBIOHT ABOVB 8BA LEVBL. 

Feet. 

Ashton-under Lyne S20 

Altrincham 92 

Chapel-en-le-Krlth 566 

Che ter 75 

Krodsbam 38 

Ga'-stang 75 

Leek 600 

Manchester ^ 

Macclesfield 535 

Northwich 43 

Runcorn 95 

8tockport 250 

Warrington 34 

Con>»Ieton Fell-Fumess , 2577 

rendleH'll 1803 

Rivin ton Pike 1545 

fileasdale Foredt 1709 

TUAVBLLEB. 

@>ueried. 

[2023.] Stockpobt Grammab iSchool. — I should 
take it as a favour if so j»e cor Fcspou lent lo "Notts 
and Queries " could furnish us with that portion of 
Sir Edmund Sliaa's will relating to liie foundaliou of 
the above school, which, from what I can gather, has 
been in ezisUnce something like 400 years. 

Sbnbx, 



NoTB.— In consequence of the [General 
Election, Local Notbs and Qubbhsb were 
suspended en November 14, 21, 28, 1885. 



Saturday, December 5th 1885. 



®ttt Cfjt<5f>tre Biars- 



ZII MOUTH. 



DECEMBER. 



XXZI DATS. 



1 — Stockport and Timperley Railway opened ... 1865 
2— Rail way accident at Marple: canal boat sunk 1883 
8~Completion of the erection of St. Chad's 

Ohure»i, Romiley 1871 

4 — Presentation to Mr James Lomax at the 

Stockport Sunday School 1865 

5— Consecration of St. J.imes*s Church, Gatley 1881 



Chablbs Stbwabt Pahnbll. 

[2024.] I venture to think that a few particulars 
about this autocrat of all the Irish may not be out of 
place in your Notes and Queries at this present time, 
inasmuch as be derives from an ancient Cheshire 
family. The particulars appeared some time ago 
in one of the Manchester daily papers : — 

The Anglo-Irish family of Parnell hadgtven birth to 
a good many remarkable men and women before the 
present Dictator of Ireland saw the li^ht. Originally 
settled atCongleton, in Clie hire, whence the title held 
by the head of the house was derived, they passed 
over to Ireland and bought lands there in the reign of 
Diiat-les 1 1. Thn el i est son oF the fir^t emigrant was 
th- i«uce-fan)ous poet Th^man Parnell, archdeacon of 
Clogher. Ik would app ar ihai this (officially) vener- 
able ecclesiastic followed conscientiously his own ad- 
vice to his hero, 

Tarm. gentle Hermit o( the dale 1 
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fiince, having been an ardent Wliig wbcn Whiggery 
was in Ibe ascendant, be cast in his lot at a later period 
with the Tories, when Torjism cppearod to be the 
more promising road to promotion. In the latter part 
of biii career he became intimate with Pope, who 
eventaally edited his poems, and with Swift, who ob- 
tained for him the rich living of Finglas, in county 
Dublin. John Parnell, the younger brother of the 
poet, succeeded to the family estate, and became the 
patr aich of all succeeding Parnells — whoso name, by 
the way, is never pronounced in Ireland, as is usual in 
England, Parne^/, with the accent on the last syllable. 
Itiscaled Parnell, like "chamel,'' ** shrapnel," &a ; 
and the most distinguished bearer of the patronymic, 
being of some«rhati penurious habits, bore in that land 
of witty sobriquets the nickname of *' Sir Henry Pare- 
nail " accordingly. John Farneli died a Judge of the 
Queen's Bench, and to him succeeded his son, another 
John, created a baronet in 1766 ; and he again was 
followed by his son, the second baronet of the name, 
who was Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. With 
this last gentleman the oddities of the family seem to 
have commenced. There were five sons and a 
daughter born to him and his wife, who belonged to 
the eminently respectable well-ordered house of 
Brooke* of Colebropke. Their eldest son, Sir 
Augustus, was a poor dumb cripple, and by an Act of 
Parliament the estates passed in his lifetime to his 
brother, Sir Henry. This last made up for his brother's 
defects by talking incessantly in public and running 
up and down perpetually between London and Dublin, 
being the principal originator of the great highroad 
from Shrewsbury to Holyhead, which opened up 
Wales for the first time to ordinary travellers. The 
Menai Bridge, which constituted the crowning gloiy 
of the achievement, was looked upon in its day as one 
of the wonders of the world. In recognition of this 
and other public service, Sir Henry Parnell was 
created Baron Congleton in 1841. The third brother, 
after Sir Augustus and Sir Henry, was William Hayes 
Paraell, who acquired the estate of Avondale, county 
Wicklow. The handsome " demesne," in Irish phrase, 
is situated, as may be gathered from its name, on tbo 
Irish Avon— (Avon or Afon means river in all Celtic 
tongues)— the stream which Moore celebrated :— 

O thanks not in thb wlda world a vsIUy lo svcai 
Ai the valtin vhOM bosom Ui« bright mUnwattk 

There are certainly a good many lovelier valleys up 
and down the world, but all Irish Geese evolve into 
fwene, and Wicklow is undoubtedly a pretty county. 



If oeuseful scenery only produced peaceful minds in 
its inhabitants, the heir of Avondale should have beea 
as mild as his great uncle's Hermit himself. Mr C. S 
Pamell's mother was an American lady, Miss Delia 
Stewart, daughter of Commodore Charles Stewart, of 
the United States navy. It has been commonly said 
(truly or falsely, we have no means of knowing) that 
Mrs Parnell was perfectly rabid in her hatred of Eng- 
land, and that she taught her young son, like another 
Hannibal, to vow enmity to the modern Rome even in 
his petticeats. 

To return to the sons of Sir John Parnell, second 
baronet. Besides Sir Augustus the fool and Sir Henry 
the clever and William of Avondale, there were two 
sons, Thomas and Arthur, and one daughter Sophia. 
Thomas Parnell, **01d Tom Parnell" as all Dublin 
knew him for forty years, had a huge ungainly figure 
like Dr. Johnson's, and ^one of the sweetest, softest 
faces ever worn by mortal man. He had at some re- 
mote and long-forgotten period been seized with a 
fervent and self-denying religious enthusiasm of the 
ultra-Protestant type, and this had somehow given 
birth to a scheme for arranging texts of the Bible in a 
mysterious order which when completed should have 
afforded Infallible answers to every question of the 
human mind. To construct the interminable tables 
required for this wonderful plan poor Tom Parnell 
devoted his life and fortune. For years, which must 
have amounted to many decades, he laboured at tha 
work in a bare, gloomy, dusty room in a Protestant 
officein Sackville-3 reet. Money went to clerks and prin- 
ters; and nodoubtthegood man, whohimselflived, as bo 
used to say laughingly, on *'a second-hand bone,'* 
gave money also freely in alms. One way or another 
Mr Parnell grew poorer and more poor, his coat looked 
shabbier, and his beautiful long white hair more 
obviously in need of a barber. Once or twice every 
summer he was prevailed on by his sister to tear him* 
self from his work and pay her a few days' visit In 
the country ten miles off, and to her and all her visitors 
he preached incessantly his monotonous appeal, 
*' Repent; and cease to eat good dinners, and devote 
yourselves to compiling texts !" When his sister— who 
had treated him as a mother would treat a silly bqy— 
died, she left him a small annuity, to be paid to his 
weekly In driblets by trustees, lest be should spend it 
at onoe and starve if he received it half-yearly. After 
this epoch he worked on with fewer interruptions tba» 
ever at his dreary text-books in that empty grlmj 
oiBce. Summer's sun and winter's mow were alike to 
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the lonely old man. He ploughed on at his hopeless 
task. There was no probability that he should live 
to fill up the interminable columns, and no apparent 
reason to suppose that any human being would use 
the books if he ever did so, ani if they were printed. 
But still he laboured on. Old friends who had known 
him in their childhood looked in now and then to 
aSlike '«Andd with him, and, noticing how pale and 
worn and aged he seemed, tried to induce him to come 
to their homes. But he only exhorted them as usual 
to repent and give up good dinners, and help him with 
his texts, and denounced wildly all rich people who 
lived in handsome parks with mud villages at their 
gates— as he said, " like a velvet dress with a draggled 
skirt." Tiien, when his visitor had departed, Mr 
Parnell returned patiently to his interminable texts. 
At last one day, lato in the autumn twilight, the man 
whose duty it was to shut up the office entered the 
room, and found the old man sitting quietly in the 
chair where he bad laboured so long— fallen into the 
last long sleep. 

This Thomas Parnell was Mr Charles Steward 
Farnell's great-uncle, his grandfather's brother. Hie 
sister fof whom we have already spoken), Mr Charles 
Stewart Parnell's great- aunt, was a more remarkable 
person than Tom Parnell in quite an opposite way. 
Sophia Parnell (sister aUo of the first Lord Congleton) 
was « woman of great ability and learning— a 
maitressefemme, with a strong and resolute character 
and a face singularly like that of a lioness. She was a 
Deist of the old school, and her greatest delight in ekl 
age was in reading her magnificent editions of Hume, 
Gibbon, and Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists. Before 
her marriage she lived alone in her house in London 
on her fortune of £600 a year, which in those happy 
times sufficed to enable the possessor to keep a good 
establishment and a carriage. She went to France 
also and became very intimate with Condorcet and 
his family, for whom she had great admiration; and 
likewise knew Madame de Stael, Arthur Young, and 
most of the other notabilities of the time. Rather late 
in life she married her countryman, Mr George Hamp- 
den Evans, the owner of Portrane, a beautifully situ- 
ated estate on the Irish coast about ten miles north of 
Dublin. There her energy and ability soon worked 
wonders. She induced and aided her husband to con- 
test and win the representation of the county from 
the Tories, and for many years Mr Evans sat in Par- 
liament, affording on all occasions loyal help to the 
Whigs, and now and then a modified sopport to 



OTonncU. Mrs Evans was as a Madame R land to 
her husband in all his political work. When he died 
the children and sorrowful widow cast about for 
means to perpetuate his memory, and hit upon the 
singular idea of building a new Irish Round Tower 
precisely like the old. The edifice has now been 
standing for forty years on the summit of a hill in her 
deerpark, a useful landmark to sailors along that 
dangerous coast. Loft with a large sum of money 
(£96,000 it wa9 reported) besides her good estate of 
Portrane and her house in Eaton Square, Mrs Evans 
devoted herself to the improvement of her property 
and neighbourhood. She built two handsome schools* 
and gave the children who attended them each a little 
garden. She planted extensively, made fine walks* 
and built great greenhouses. One of her pursuits was 
conchology. She succeeded in making a unique 
collection of Irish shells, in specimens of which 
her beautiful shore was singularly rich. On 
this shore, under the lofty black cliffs, am several im- 
posing caves. In the largest, which is lighted from 
above by a shaft, through which smugglers formerly 
drew up their booty, Mrs Evans on one occasion gave 
a great luncheon party. The company were all in 
high spirits and thoroughly enjoying ths pigeon-pies 
and champagne, when someone observed that the tide 
might soon be rising. Mrs Evans replied that was all 
right, there was plenty of time, and the festival pro- 
ceeded for another half hour, when somebody rose 
and strolled to the mouth of the cavern, and soon 
uttered a cry of alarm. The tide had risen, and was 
already beating at a fcrmidable depth against both 
sides of the rocks which shut in the cave. Conster- 
nation of course reigned among the party. A night 
spent in the further recess ef that damp hole, even 
supposing the tide did not reach the end (which was 
very doubtful) afforded anything but a cheerful pros- 
pect. Could anybody get up through the shaft to the 
upper cliff ? CerUinly ; if they had a long ladder. 
But there were no ladders lying about tlie cave ; and 
finally everybody stoed mournfully watching the 
rising waters at the mouth of their prison. Blrs 
Evans all this time appeared singularly calm, and 
administered a little encouragement to some of the 
almost fainting ladies. When the panic was at its 
climax Mrs Evans's own large boat was seen quietly 
rounding the projecting rocks, and was soon com- 
fortably pushed up to the feet of the imprisoned partj, 
who had nothing to do but to embark in two or three 
detachments and be safely landed in the bay outside 
beyond reach of the sea. The whole little incident 
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had, it is to be feared, been prearranged by the bosteas 
o infuse a little wholeBome excitement among her 
country guests. 

Naturally, Mrs Evans, holding the opinions we have 
described (though keeping them much to herself) was 
not a regular attendant at the village church. Car- 
riage loads of her guests, however, were frequently set 
down at the gates on Sunday, and sometimes she 
accompanied them herself to her large old- 
fashioned pew. One day a big dog bslonging to 
one of her friends followed his owner into church, 
and lay extended on the wooden floor of the pew, 
which at intervals the beast proceeded to thump 
sonorously with his tail, after the manner of 
big dogs in durance. This disturbance was too much 
for the poor parson, who did not love Mrs Evans. As 
he proceeded with the service and the rappings were 
repeated again and again, his patience gave way, and 
he read out this extraordinary lesson to his astonished 
congregation :—*' The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself. Turn out that dog if you please ! It's 
extremely wrong to bring a dog into church." During 
the winter Mrs Evans was wont to live much alone in 
her country house, surrounded only by her old 
servants. When at last in old age she found herself 
attacked by mortal disease, she went to Paris to profit 
by the skill of some French physician in whom she 
had confidence, and there, with unshaken courage 
and calmness, and la fall hope of a better life, she 
passed away. Her remains, enclosed in a leaden coffin, 
were brought back te Portrane, and her poor dog, who 
adored her, semehow recognised the dreadful chest 
and exhibited a frenzy of grief, leaping upon it and 
tearing at the pall with piteous criej. Next morning 
the poor brute was in such a state as to be supposed 
to be rabid, and it was thought necessary to shoot 
her. Mrs Evans was buried beside her beloved 
husband in the little roofless and ruined church of 
Portrane, close by the shore. On another grave in the 
same church, belonging to the same family, a dog had 
some years previously died of grief. 

To return to the elder branch of the Pamell family. 
The first Lord Congleton, the great road-maker, had a 
numerous progeny by his two wives. One of bifl 
daughters. Lady Henry Moores, was well-known 
member of Irish society, mother of the present 
Marquis of Drogheda. Another married Dr. Longley, 
at that time (as her friends remarked disparagingly) 
** only a schoolmaster.*' ** Never fear,'' said Miss Par- 
neU, confidently, ** he will soon be a bishop." ** But if 



there be no bishoprics vacant ?" " Then they will 
have to make one for him 1" Very shortly afterwards 
the see of Rlpon was created, and Dr. Longley ap- 
pointed thereto. He used to tell- charming gentle- 
man that he was— with much glee an anecdote of the 
new palace prepared for him at Ripon. Th re are (or 
were in his time) in the front two ornamental statues 
of angels on each side of the entrance. Walking with 
a friend round the house, the visitor observed, "I say, 
Bishop, do angels wear the order of the Garter?" 
" Nonsense ; what do you mean ?" " Why, these 
angels of yours have distinctly got garters, on the leg 
of one and the wrist of the other ?" On examination 
it was discovered that they had been originally statues 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, but it had been 
thought more suitable for an episcopal residence to 
convert them into angels, and to adorn them, in that 
capacity, with wings. The garters they had worn be- 
fore their apotheosis had been imperfectly filed away. 
After doing much good at Ripon, Dr. Longley, as all 
he world knows, was translated to Canterbury, and 
with his amiable wife and clever family was an orna- 
ment to the primacy. Again, another daughter of 
Lord Congleton was married to a great nobleman pos- 
sessed of a magnificent hall in Kent. This lady adopted 
the ideas of the Plymouth brothers (or, as a'l the Mrs 
Malaprops of the period invariably styled . them, 
the *' Yarmouth Bloaters")* which just at that 
epoch had burst into sudden e£Fulgence. Wlien her 
husband died, leaving her a very weilthy woman, 
she thought it her duty to carry out the ideas of he^ 
sect by putting down such superfluities of her estab- 
lishment as horses and carriages and a well-appointed 
table. She accordingly wrote to her father and begged 
him to dispose for her of her plate and equipages. 
Lord Congleton made no remonstrance and offered no 
arguments, an-i after a year or two he received a letter 
from his daughter couched in a different strain. She 
told him that she had now reached the conviction that 
it was ** the will of Qod that a peeress should live as a 
peeress," and slie begged him to buy for her new car- 
riages and fresh plate. Lord Congleton's answer must 
have been a little mortifying. ** I knew, my dear, 
that you would come sooner or later to your eenses. 
You will find your carriages at your coachmaker'f 
and your plate at your banker's." 

Without going further to speak of the volunteer 
mission of the second Lord Congleton (then Mr Par* 
nell), with Qroves and Cronin and Francis W. New<i 
maa, to convert the Turks at Bagdad, and his roman« 
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tic marriage to a woman of tne couDtry, enough has 
now been said, it may be hoped, to sliow that the 
Parnells cannot be precisely described as a common- 
place famiJy. It will alao be noticed that the Irish 
Dictator, far from being a representative Irishman of 
Celtic race, is a gentleman of purely EDglish extrac- 
tion. Even in the female line he has no drop of Irish 
blood. Hs mother, as we have seen, was a Stewart ; 
his grandmother was one of the Wicklow Howards 
("Forward" being their original name); his great- 
grandmother a Brooke of a branch of the old Cheshire 
house ; and, beyond this lady again, his grand-dames 
were Wards and Whitsheds. In short, like other sup- 
posed ** illustrious Irishmen" — Burke, Grattan, Gold- 
smith, and Wellington—Mr Parnell is only one 
example more of the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
intellect in every land of its adoption. K. 



Stockpout Qbamm\r School. 

[2025.] In reply to •' Senex " the following is the 
portion of Sir Edmund Saaa's will relating to the 
foundation of the Stockport Grammar Scliool. It may 
not bo out of place here to state that the worthy 
founder is supposed to have been born at Dukinfield, 
in Stockport pax iah, became a citizen and goldsmith 
of London, and at one time discharged the honourable 
office of Lord Mayor of that city. The will is dated 
March 20, I488» and after providing for one of the 
priests to celebrate divine service at Woodhead Chapel, 
enacts: — 

And I will that the other honest priest be a dis- 
creet man and conning in Gramer and be of conning 
to teach Gramer and will that he sing masse and 
say his other divine service in the parish church of 
Stopforde in the county of Chester at such an altar 
there as shall be thought convenient for him and to 
pray specialy for my soule, && And that the samd 
oonningpriest keep a Gramer school continually in 
the said toune of Stopforde as long as he shall con- 
tinue there in the said service. And that he freely 
inthout any wages or salary taking of any person 
except only my salary hereunder specilied shall 
teach all maner of persons children and others that 
will come to him to learn as well as of the said 
towne of Stopforde as of other townes thereabouts 
the syenceot Gramer as free as lyeth in him to do, 
unto the tyme that they bo conveniently instructed 
in Gramer by him after that capasities that God 



will give them. And I will that the same cunning 
priest with all his scholars with him that he thali 
have for the time, shall two days in every week as 
long as he shall abide in that service, to witt Wed- 
nesda> and Friday, come unto the said church of 
Stopforde unto the grave where the bodies of my 
Father and Mother lyen buried and there say to- 
gether the Psalm of De profundis, with the vert ides 
and collects thereto accustomed after Salisbury use, 
and pray specially for my soule and for the soules of 
my Father and Mother and for all Christian soules. 
And I will that the same priest teaching Gramei 
there shall have for his salary yearly as long as he 
abidoth ia that service lOli [£iO] of the 14 : 6 : 
8. residue of the said annual and quit rent of 17ii. 
And for to incourage my said Fellowship of the 
Craft of Goldsmiths or els that otlier Fellowship the 
which will agree to bear the charge of the said 
annual and quit rent of 171i to be the better willing 
to the supportation of the same charge for evermore 
[[ give them] the presentation, nomination and ad- 
mission of the said two priests of the said two ser- 
vices of the Woodhead and Stopforde and the re- 
movmg anl putting out of them and admitiing 
other in the said service for ciuscs reascnabio as 
often at the cause shall require." 

f 

The original schoolreom was inChtstergate. In 1829 
the Goldsmiths' Company remodelled the school and 
erected the present building on Wellington-road, at a 
cost of £4000. The foundation stone was laid by the 
Prime Warden of the Goldsmiths' Company, Septem- 
ber 8, 1830, the school being opened April 30, 1832. 
In 1859 the Goldsmiths' Company mode over the 
school to Uie corporation of Stockport, and granted aa 
endowment of £290 in addition to the £10 left by Sir 
Edmund Shaa. The scliool is now under the manage- 
ment of twelve trustees appointed by the Mayor and 
alderman of the town. F. Bemnrtt. 



Old akd Nbw STTLB.~In cltiog dates of events oo-^ 
curring between January 1, and March 25, and between 
1582 and 1752, it is customary to insert both the civil 
and historical year. Thus, Henry Booth, of Dunham 
Massey, and Sir Robert Cotton, of Combermere, were 
returned aa members of Parliament for Cheshire, March 
21, 168} or ie81-2. The lower or last figure, always 
ndicates the historical year according to our present 
computation. 
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SatubdaTj December 12th 1885. 



xn MONTH. DECEMBER. xxxi days. 

6— Opening of a grand bazaar at the Armoury, 

Stockport, in aid of the funds for the 

restoration of the Stockport Parish Church... 1881 

7— Establishment of the banking company of 

Christy, Lloyd, Winterbottom, and Worsley, 

of Great Underbank, Stockport 1824 

8— Mr Bichard Cobden, having been returned aa 
member of Parliament for Stockport and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, accepted the 
county seat and sent in his resignation for 

Stockport 1847 

9— Mr VV. H. Medd, of Siockport, died 1874 

10 —Meeting held in Stockport to take into con- 
sideration the erection oi a statue of Richard 
Cobden. Subscriptions in hand amounted 
to £750 1884 

11— Destructive lire at Bow Garratt's Mill. Stock- 
port. M>ichinery and property destroyed 
worth £3000 1855 

12~Terrific storm in Stockport and district, 
whereby many persons were injured, a ciiild 
being killed in bed at Levenshulme by the 
roof falling in 1883 

BuaUEYMENf 

[2026.] Perhaps the Form of Oath which was for- 
merly administered to the Barley men of Congluton on 
their election to office may tend to throw some light 
upon the office end duties of a burleyman. 

*' Oath of Burleymin, taken before Mayor and 
Justices. 

** You shall well and truly view and oversee 
oonveoioat Hedgements to be bad and made 
betwixt neighbor and neighbor. You shall alio 
present all sucli as do use to bear away other 
men's turves, fire wood, and peats, cutters down 
and carriers away of quickwood and hedge- 
rows, not being their own, and you shall present 
all offenders herein at the next Court after the 
offence committed. 

** So help you GodT 



In this'* good old borough" (Gongleton) burleymen 
have been elected from time immemorial down to the 
present day. The earliest record we have of their 
election is contained in the following extract fromour 
ancient monuments:— 

** M'd that the account es of Roger Green, late 
Maior uf Congleton, wade of the Profittes off 
the mylnes and Townes Rente off Congleton 
foresaide, Uie nynth daie off Januerio, in the 
yeare off our Lord God one thousande, ffyve 
hundrethe, throe score and eight, and in the 
tenthe yeare off our sovereign Ladie Elizabeth, 
by the grace off God Queen off England, 
Ffrancc, and Ireland, Defender of the faithe, 
etc. 

BUBLETMBN. 

William Mottershed Hughe Spencer 

Lawrence Coughen Hughe Furnevale 

Wm. VVhittakers Hughe Brownesworthe 

In 1584, 2Gth £)iz., following the names of those ap- 
pointed to tlie office, is the following note : — 

*• Jurat: to bo burltymcn, and viewers of 
such persons as shall bear or carry aov fuel not 
being their own." 
That the men appointed to the office faithfully dis- 
charged the duties is oroved by the following extract, 
41st £lizabeth :^ 

'*At ti.e second court of assembly holden 
before Roger ^<pencer, Maior of Congleton, and 
the Comynaltie of the same town, the Tuesdays 
being the twelvthe day of Decesiber, in the 
xlijfA yere of the Queens Ma'ties Raigne that 
now is, the persones hereafter specyfied, w'th 
the names of offenders were presented by the 
offycers sworne for such causes in manner and 

forme followinge, that is to saye, &c. 

« « « « 

"The p'sones next undernamed were pre* 
sented for bearinge several burdens of hedge- 
wood, such like not beyinge there owne, viz. 

" The wyf e of John Hunte ij. burdens. 

Two doughters of John Grymes, either of 
tbeym one burden. 

Willm. Barlow e the younger, one burden. 

A son of Robte. Shawes one burden. 

— Wagge, brother to Raphe Wagge, show- 
maker, one burden, 

John Cumberbache one burden. 
Ff ranees Alsoppe one burden. 
Every burden vj<f ^6 J.) 
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The p'soDS Dozt uadernamcd were pr'Mnted 
for beary'geand cutty nge downe Quick wood 
not beiog there owne, yiz. : 

John HaBCoke one burden of Wyndynge. 

Ralpbe Aldyer and Hughe Wbyttakers, for 
either of them one burden of Quickwood. 

George Bowers, an Ash poole, 

Bobte. Grymme, for getting elders in tbo 
hedges between the woode of James Walker and 
Thomas Joneson, Webster. 

Morton, sonne of Raphe Morton, husbandman, 
for cropping an a^he of William Rode, Gent. 

For every burden zi j<2. 

« * « » 

Thomas Bradley, servant to MVgerye Stubbes, 
Wydowe, for getting Roddes and Spryndes in 
the Towne Woode, is fyned in ii}d k iiijci." 
Oongleton. T.G.9. 

Trb Lanouaob or Pbdit and Flowbbs. 
[2027.] The following is a continuation of this 
series of papers :« 



Narcissus, self-esteem. 
Nasturtium, patriotism. 
Nettle, slander. 

Oak, hospitality. 

Oats, the witching soul of 

music 
Oleander, beware. 
Olive, peace. 
Orchis, a belle. 

Palm, victory. 

Parsley, feast or banquet. 

Passion Flower, religious 
superstition. 

Patience Dock, patience. 

Pea, an appointed meeting. 

Peach Blossom, I am jour 
captive. 

Penny ^oyal, flee away. 

Peony, shame. 

Pepper Plant, satire. 

Periwinkle, pleasures of 
memory. 

Persimon, bury me amid 
Nature's beauties. 

Peruvian Heliotrope, in- 
toxicated with plea- 
sure ; devotion. 

Pheasant's Eye, or Floss, 
Adonis, remembrance. 

uaking Grass, agitation. Quamoc let, busybody, 
ueen's Rocket, you are Quince, temptation, 
the queen of cog uettes 



Night* bloom Cereus, tran- 
sient beauty. 



Orange Flower, chastity ; 

bridal festivity. 
Orange Tree, generosity. 
Osier, frankness. 
Oz-eye, obstacle. 



Persicaria, restoration. 

Phloz, unanimity. 

Pimpernel, assignation. 

Pine, pity. 

Pine Apple.you are perfect 

Plane Tree, genius. 

Plum Tree, independence. 

Polyanthus, confidence. 

Pomegranate, foolishness. 

Poppy, oblivion ; consola- 
tion for the sick. 

Prickly Pear, satire. 

Pride of China, dissension. 

Primrose, youth; early 
days. 

Privet, defence. 

Purple Clover, provident. 

Pyrus Japonica, fairies' 
fire. 



Ragged RoDm,wit. 

Ranunculus, you are rich 
in attractions. 

Raspberry, envy. 

Red Bay, love's memory. 

Red Mult}erry, wisdom. 

Red Pink, lively and pure 
love. 

Rhododendron, danger. 

Tamarisk, crime. 

Tansy, resistance. 

Teasel, misanthropy. 

Tendrils of Clinging 
Plants, ties. 

Ten Weeks Stock, promp- 
titude. 

Thistle (common), aus- 
terity. 

Thorn Apple, deceitful 
charms. 

Thorn (branch), severity. 

Thrift, mutual sensibility. 

Throat Wort, neglected 
iMauty. 

Thyme, activity. 

Tiger Flower, for once may 
Pride befriend me. 

Valeriin, accommodating 
disposition. 

Vdriou8-oo!oured Lintans, 
vigour. 

Venetian 8umich, intel- 
lectual ezcellenoe. 

Venus car, fly with mo. 

Venus' Fly Leaf, deceit. 

Venus' Looking Glass, 
flattery. 

Verbena, sensibility. 

Vernal Grass, poor but 
happy. 

Veronica, fidelity. 

Vervain, superstition. 

Wall Flower, fidelity in 
misfortune. 

Wall Speedwell, fidelity. 

Walnut, intellect. 

Water Lily, purity of 
heart. 

Water Melon, bulkiness. 

Waz Plant, susceptibility. 

Wheat, riches. 

Whin, angel. 

White Jasmine, amiable. 

White Lily, purity and 
modesty. 

White Mullein, good na- 
ture. 

White Oak. independence. 

White Pink, Ulent. 

White Poplar, time. 

White Rose ^dried), death 
preferable to loss of 
innocence. 



Rocket, rivalry. 

Rose, genteel ; pretty. 

Rose, Acacia, elegance. 

Rosebay, celibacy. 

Rose Campion, you ar« 
without protensions. 

Rudbeckia, justice. 

Rue, grace, purification. 

Rush, docility. 

Traveller's Joy, safety. 

Tree of Life, old aire. 

Trefoil, revenge. 

Tremella. resistance. 

Trilium. modest beauty. 

Tripcilion, be prudent. 

Truffle, surprise. 

Trumpet Flo wer, the same. 

Tulip Rod, declaration of 
love. 

TuHp (variegated), beau- 
tiful eyes. 

Tulip Tree, fame. 

Turnip, charity. 

Tussilage, justice shall be 
done you. 



Vetch Bush, shyness. 

Vine, drunkenness. 

Violet (sweet), modes* y. 

Violet (yellow), moral 
happinpss. 

Violet (blue), faithfulness. 

Violet Came, watchful- 
ness. 

Virgin's Bower, artifice. 

Virgmian Spider Wort, 
momentary happi- 
ness. 

Volkamenica Japonics, 
may you be happy. 

White Violet, purity of 

sentimenr. 
Whortle Berry, treason. 
Willow, forsaken. 
Willow (French), bravery. 
Willow (Water), freedom. 
Willow (Weeping), melan* 

choly. 
Willow (Creeping), love 

forsaken. 
Willow Herb, pretension. 
Winter Cherry, deception. 
Wisteria, welcome fair 

stranger. 
Witch Hazel, a spell. 
Woedbine, fraternal love. 
Wood Sorrel, maternal 

tenderness. 
Wormwood, absence. 
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Y^elow Carnation, disdain. Yellow Iris, flime of love. 
Yellow Day Lily, coquet ry . Yellow Rose, infidelity. 
Yellow Gentian, ingpati- Yew, sorrow. 

Zephyr Flower, expecta- Zinnia, thoughts of absent 
tion. friends. 

Didebury. -A- *•• »• 

Benjamin Handfosth. 

[2028. i In regard to the first Sunday schools, I will 
begin with St. Michael's. I was admitted a scholar 
into that school in 1825, and was then twelve years 
old. I have a vivid recollection of my youthful days 
at that time ; there were two schools attached to St 
Michael's Church, which is situated in Angel Meadow, 
■ near Ashley-lane. One school was in a garret on Bow- 
man's flags ; the principal one was in Miller-street, to 
which I belonged. I will now give a brief description 
of that old quaint building that was the fi st schoo- 
belonging to St. Michael's Church. The walls of that 
place were about of half a yard thiclr, and we had to 
ascend about twenty stone steps before we reached 
the schoolroom. It was there that Arkwrght first 
worked his spinning frames, and I have seea these 
frames of a past industry .stored away with the dust 
of ages on them. The same building was once the 
unatic asylum of Manchester, and then the work- 
house. At Miller-street school they Uught Catechism, 
apeUing, and reading, and Uie teachers were paid 
thirteen shillings a quarter for their services. They were 
very fond of singing and music ; it seemed as if their 
heart and soul lay in it. When a recital took place 
the children, dressed in white, sat on stages erected for 
them, and the musicians took their station at each end 
of the stage. When a charity sermon was preached in» 
aid of the schools the same kind of music was em- 
» • was no organ in the church. I believo 
if rightly informed, it was in 1820, when a sermon was 
to be preached, singers were invited from all the 
surrounding districts. They employed two trumpeters; 
they took, their sUtion in two corners of the church 
unseen by the congregation, and when the verse was 
to be sung ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

At the last trumpet •oundiDR, , . ^^ _ ^, 
they blew with all their might, which frightened the 
congregation so very much that it was never re- 
peated during the time I was at the school. It turned 
out that St. Michael's Church oould not support two 
achoote, 80 we from Miller-street were drafted to St. 
George's Church. The Bev. James White was the 
minister. He was a good man, and was the brother 

of Kirk White, the poet. 
\£lle. BUZABBTH Qabdnbb. 



Saturday, December 19th, 1885. 



®ut €f)e0]^ue JSiats. 



XII MONTH. 



DECEMBER. 



XXXI DATS. 



13— Public meeting held at the Warren Bulkeley 
Arms, Stockport, to consider the advisability 
of erecting the present Infirmary 1825 

14— The first election in Scockpcrb under the first 
Reform Bill. The candidates were Major 
Marsland and Mr J. H. Lloyd, Conserva- 
tives ; and Messrs Uenry Marsland and £. 
D. Davenport, Liberals. The election lasted 
two days, and 995 persons voted, returning 
Major Marsland and J. H. Lloyd 183B 

15— Died, the Rev. Kelsall Prescott, M.i., incum- 
bent of the chapels of Marplc and Chadkirk, 
ag«d 35 1823 

16— Mr James Kershaw elected to represent the 
borough of Stockport in Parliament by a 
majority of 27 votes over Major Marsland. 
This was on the occasion of Richard Cobden 
retiring fr^m the representation in favour of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The election 
was attended by a riot, in which two persona 
were killed 1847 

17— Opening of tlie Albert Hall as a " Chapel of 

Eise" for the Salvation Army i88il 

18— Great distress in the manufacturing districts. 
As showing the un^ttled state of the country, 
the Advertise f of this date contains particu- 
lars of incendiaries in this and surrounding 
counties to an almost unparalleled extent ... 1830 

19— Presentation to Mr S. Darwin, superinten- 
dent of the Stockport Gas Works, oo bis re- 
tirement 1855 



Pjzxsidbnt Bbadshaw's Hat. 
[2029.] The much-prized hat that President Brad- 
Bhaw wore at the trial of Charles I. is preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and Buckland in hia 
Notes thus describes it :— 

" It is made of thick leather, and has a brim 
three inches wide. The cavity for the hMtd is 
thirty-five inches round, and inside the leather is 
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an iron cage, a round iron plate protecting the lop 
of the bead ; slips of iron protect the sides." 
This can hardly be termed ** broad-brimmed." 
eepeciaUy when contrasted with that of the Cavalier 
bats, even of the one worn by Charles himself. 
Cumbrous and heavy, its principal design appears to 
have been as a powerful protection to the head, in case 
of a mdde. In the museum it is accompanied with the 
following inscription engraved on a copper plate :-~ 
** Oalerius illo ipse, quo tectus erat 
JoHAKNis Baadshaw, archi-regicida 
Dum ezecrabili regieidarum conventul 
pnesideret 
Dignus ut in eodem loco 
Quo Fauzi latema 
coUocetur ; 
Ilia papisticffi hie fanatioe 
Nequitiie monumentum. 
In hoc dispares ; 
Scilicet id nefas. 
Quod ilia in tenebris machinata est, 
Hie sub dis perfecit. 
Dat An. Domini 1715: a Tho Bisse, S.T. P." 

Mbntob, 

PowKAix Fbb, Wiluslow Pabish : 
Tkb Old Crust. 
[2029.] The following is the continuation of these 
old records :— 

Memoranda Apl. 14, 1718. 

£ B. d. q. 
That their colector for the Land 

Tax made up there accounts there 

appears to be in their bands Just 10 7 1 

And whereof they are appointed to 

pay to Jefit Aloock and Tho. Cash 

bemg what they pd upon the account 

of The. Bray the rest being 4 7 1 

is in the chest. 

Jbpf Aloock, 
iHO. Hbald, 

JOHH ROTLAMDS. 

Then pd James Mader out of the 

chest 8 7 

see sUU remains Is so now we have 

cleared James Blader all demands to 

this day as witness our hands. 

J. Whittakbrs, 
John Wobthimoton. 

The said shilliDg is diqmsed of by 
W. Shaw. 
J.W. J. Aacs(?) 



25th 9mbr, 1718. 
Then James Madder and Wm. 
Hulme being constables for last year 
made up theire accounts, and it ap- 
pears by their sd accounts that Wm. 
Hulme is nothing out of pockett, but 
James Madder is out of pockett the 
sumeof , QQ jiy 

Examined by us inha- 
bitants whose names 
are subscribed 



6 
which sd sume is pd. 
Jamps Madder by himsSif, 
and J. Whittaker, overseer. 
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Jms. Writtaxsbs, 
Jeff Alcoce, 
James Kblsall, 
Thoicas Pott. 

March 25, 1718 [19]. 

Then John Roylands, surveyor of 
the highways, made his accounts, 
and itt appears he is out of pockett 
Examined by us inhabitants, 

Jms. Whittakbbs, 

Samubl HssKBrK, 

Philip Dalb, 

William Willson. 

4 May, 1719. 

Then Wm. Hulme and James Mad- 
der [Mather], collectors of the land 
tax for the year 1718, made theire 
accounts, and it appears to be no- 
thing in theire hands. 
Examined by us whose names 
are subscribed mhabitants, 

Jms. Whittakbbsi, 
Hugh Pownall, 
Samubl Hb kbth, 
John WoBTmNOTOV. 
3 Jany., 1719-20. 
Pownall Fee. 
Rules how the constables have been allowed out 
of the towne for serving ye office some years past. 
(1) That every constable shali have sixpence 
allowed him for every month's meeting ha 
retumeth a presentment. 
<2) He shall have sixpence for every q'terly paw 
he payeth. -^ 

(3) He shaU have but one shilling for serving all 
precepts in the whole year. 

(4) He Shan have one penny a warrant for afl 
he copies for if ulshaw. 

(6) He shaU not be aUowed anything he gives 

people with pa8ses,exGept the pass see dxrecU, 
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sod tbeB but'tfatpwiOfli. 
(6) And that bat one oonqtoble ahall goa to % 
monthly moetlbg or qterly pay (teoept com- 
manded by a magiatrata) aoa aa to damand 
tha allowanoaa aa abova. 
3 Jany, 1719-30. 
Than Tho. Painon, of Woodend, 
and Tho. Heaid, fbr HlQi. ilnnnyi 
baing oonatablas for laat year mada 
tUaaaaoaannta and amara In thaira 
haoda the sum of £08 7a 8d 9% 
which aama avm.tha7 have paida toir 
Henry KalsaU and fTrancift Wyatt. 



Tot... 



•••••••••«.•«■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 



S I s. s 



Xiamfaied by ua inhabiUntA 
Jmb, WsrrTAKBBa», 

TbOMAa WABBUSIOir, 
GnV AM3DCK, 

Jaxbs Matesb. 

March 89, 1719. [1719-90.] 

Than John Taylor, Sonreyor of tha 
ffighways made his accoanta,anditt 

appears ha iaont of pockatt 18 9 

Bzamined by ns inhaUtanta, 

Jus. Whittaksbs, 

SAHnsL HasKaTK, 

Philip Dale, 

William Wilsoh. 
Otartiflcate of the oraraeenr of tha township of 
Handfoith acknowledging the settlaaMAt of Joaspbk 
Hnlme^ Hannah Hnlme, and their chUdran. 
dated 88 february, 1719. 

Signed and aealed, Wiuiam YimMjmm. 

In-thepreaencaoi 

PBNBLOPa BouLTQir , 

Xsoa. BOULTON, 

and coontersigiiad by Josdcea 

CHA. DVEJHWlMLDf 

T. Datsmpobt. 
A bond given by Henry Kelsall the younger, the 
reputed father of a male bastard child' ahready bom 
upon the body of Elisabeth Hough, aingla woman, to 
pay to JasMa Blather and William Wilson, orerseezs 
of Pownall Fee, or their sncoesaora, tha sam of 
Twenty-one pounds, for the use of the said diild, in 
manner aiid form following, etc, etc., and also tha 
said H^nry Keloall the younger shall save and keep 
harmlesa and indemnify the said Township of 
Pownall Pee— from all damages ate. touching or 
ooncerniDg the said bastard child. 
Signed by letter and sealed by Hbtbt Kblsall. 



ifr tha-presenoa of J^tmB-KmuMj, and Wx. Ssaw. 
dated 9 Sep. 1719. 

99 December, 1780. 
Than Henry Kelsall, for ye lane, 
and fbrancis Wyatt, for Newton'b, 
Imng constables for I^tft year, mada 
their acoounta which owned, the 
receipta of the above saide snme and 
itt appears to be in thaba Hands 
—the same of one pound sixteen 
shillings, which saide sume tl^y have 
paide to James JCelsall and Tha. 

Orrall, present constables. 01 19 00" 9 

Sxamined by us inhabitants^ 

Jus. WHITTAXaBS^ 
Tboxas POITS, 
TBO. HSALD, 

ThoxasCasm, 

JOHHTATIOa, 

William Willsoh. 

80 December 1780 
Then Tho. Cash and Tho. Peirson coUacton 
of the Land Tax for the year 1719 mada their 
accounts and it appears to be nothing in thair 
hands. Ezamioed by us inhabftanta 
Jmb Whittakbbs 
Jambs Ejblsall 
Thomas Pott 
John Tatu>b 
William Wnaov 
Tho. Hbald 

86 December 1780 
Then Bogar Bradbury surveyor of tha hi^^wayft 
made his accounts for last year and it appaara ha is 
out of pocket nettling but had one shilling and six* 
pence halfpenny in Hands wtiich lie hath paidto Jnow 
Boylands aa appaara ha was out of pocket aa abovib 
Examined by us inhabitanta 

JkS WHlTTAXXBa 

llTOMAs Gash 

William Wilsoh 

John Tatlob 

THOMAS Obbbll 

An indenture of apprenticeahip made 85 Hardi 
1780 between James Barrett of Mobber^y Taylor of 
the one part and Isaac Motterhead son of Sarah 
Mottershead of Wilmslow widow of the other part. 
The lad was bound for 5 years and he covenanted 
on his part that he his said master akiall serve ; hisi 
secrets shall keep dose; his commandments lawful 
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and iioneat eyerywhere be Bhall gladly doe ; hurti to 
his aaid master he shall not doe ; nor suffer to be 
done to the value of twelve pence, or more, by the 
year, but the same his power shall lett or hinder ; 
the goods of his said master he shall not inordinately 
waste, nor them to anyone lend without the licence 
of his said master ; ffomication be shall not committ ; 
matrimony be shall not contract; taverns or ale- 
houses be shall not frequent, except about Lis 
master's business ; at cards, dice, or any other un- 
lawful game he shall not play; from his service 
aforesaid he shall not depart or absent himself with- 
out leaye of his master, but in all things as a true 
and faithful apprentice and servant shall justly 
and truly behave himself to the said master. 
The said James Barrett covenanted to teach 
the lad the trade and mystery or occupation of a 
Taylor in the best manner, with due and reasonable 
manner of chastisement. He also covenanted to 
find the lad his ** meat drink and lodging all the 
aforesaid term of five years, HoUey-days dyet only 
excepted.'' The k)oy's mother Sirah Mottersbead 
paid 30/- premium and covenantod to provide the 
boy in all sons t>f wearing apparel as Linens, 
Woolins, shoes, stockios hatts and all other things 
meet and convenient" and she also covenanted to find 
the Hoiley-day dyet before mentioned, and also 
washing. 

This document is signed and sealed by 

Jambs Babratt 
Isaac Mottbb»hb4D 

SABAH M/rTBA&HKAD 

In the presence of 

RoBBBT Llotd 
John Long 

. As this does not appear to be a parish binding no 

magistrates' names are appended. 

SO Decembr. 1721. 

Then James Eelsall and Tho. Orrell being con- 
stables for last yeir made theire accounts and 
owned the Heceipts of the last sums pd. by the last 
constables in theire accounts and itt appears to be 
in theif e-Handa tLe sum of Eleven sbilliugd seaven 
pence which sd. sume the have paide to JefTecy 
AUcocke present constable. Examined and approved 
l^ us inhabitants 

Jus. Whittaxbbs 
Geo. Ashlkt 
Jbff. Alcock 
Philip Dalb 
Thomas Wabbubton 

Wm. Nobbubt. 



Satvbdat, Dbcimbsb 26th 1881». 



®at (Vbttlblxt IBiats. 
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SO— Lady Vemon« of Poynton, gave £500 and land, 
for the erection of a National Sunday School 
in connection with bt. Thomas's Church, 
Stockport; £800 was also given by the 
National School Society, London 1836 

81— Completion of the Stockport Viaduct, having 
been built in 21 months, at a cost of £70.000. 
It is 1786 feet long, and 111 feet above the 
level of the river, and is six feet higher than 
the Menai Bridge. The piers are ten feet 
thick, those on the river eleven feet tbick, 
and 400.000 cubic feet of stone and 11,000.000 
bricks were used in the structure. The last 
stone was laid by Mr Thomas Ashton, of Hyde, 
chairman of the board of directors 1840 

22— Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way opened 1845 

83— Meeting at Heaton Chapel to protest against 
being ioduded in <* Greater Stockport " 1884 

84— Presentation of a service of plate to Rev. 
Ephraim Harper, B.A., by the congregation of 
St. Peter's Church, Stockport, on his resign- 
ing the curacy ef that place 1848 

85— Stockport Union Workhouse opened 1841 

26— First election of town councillors in Stock- 
port, under the New Corporation Act, and 
resulting in the return of 42 Liberal repre- 
sentatives for the six wards 1885 

88— The receipts for the first nine weeks on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, for pas- 
sengers alone, amounted to £18.000 1880 

89— Consequent on the heavy rains, the Mersey 
overflowed ite tmnks in the neighbourhood of 
Stockport, doing considerable damage 1884 

81— First Meeting of the Town Council of Stock- 
port, when Mr Steel was appointed first 
mayor, and Mr Henry Coppock first town 
clerk 1885 
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[9041 ] NOTES, QUERIES, AND BBPLIBa 

•* Which are the most useful— i^Totw, Qubbzbb, or 

Bmplibs ? " 
Ask Bome young reader — while in Taiii he tries 
1^0 solve the problem, as each coming week 
For information he will early seek 
Our columns with a grave and studious face-- 
And finds— well— something that is worth the space. 
But, hark ! they answer for themselves ; and why 
Should we not deem them worthy to reply ? 

NOTXS. 

*' See ! I'm placed first— it's an important post. 
And Tm more copious, as I give the most 
And best of knowledge on each subject brought 
Before me — fruit of much laborious thought. 
¥tom various minds and weU^trained pens I give 
The past again, and make old centuries live ! 
Tes! kingdoms may rise, may flounsh, and decay; 
Tet die they cannot while I hold my sway ! " 

QUBBIXS. 

"And I come next— its a necessity that I 
Should still precede each welcome friend's reply ; 
For if you had no queries, understand. 
No answers follow from the «?illiDgband 
Who send replies to queries— till almost 
The whole are answered by a learned host." 

Rbflibs. 

*' Yes ! I am useful, for no queries could 
live without me. As all inquiry should, 
These queries draw me with mysterious power 
To seek old lore at midnight's ' witching hour,' 
To sink the well of learntDg pure and deep, 
And send forth wisdom while the world's asleep." 

Now we return to our first starting point- 
Bach has replied— and nought seems out of joint. 
What notes suggest the queries carry out, 
Then come replies that soon all errors rout ; 
And each is useful, in its special place. 
Which most, 'twould be invidious to trace. 
We may not have a Dryden, nor a Prior, 
Tet onr laboratory glories in a Fryer ; 
And Bedwarde proves that Salisbury is Prime 
Bead of affairs at this momentous time : 
While if for more of ancient lore you cry, 
« Azmals of Cheshire" will your need supply 



With scores of others that keep up the ball — 
With such good helpers it can never fall I 
Didsbury. A.B.S. 

Thb Waits. 

r2031.] It may now be generally known that these 
minstrels, who serenade our streets by night, are 
nominal descendants of the old waits, of watchmen, 
attached to the King's Court, whose duty it was to 
keep gvard in the public thoroughfares and proclaim 
the hour. Thus they have an interesting history, 
although a<4 they exist no w-a-days they have almost lost 
their identity. Indeed, in years gona by they had no 
connection with Cbristmastide whatever, having been 
originally companies of musical watchmen, who in 
course of time, too, became associated with most of 
our corporate towns. Owing to their musical 
attainments they seem also to have been employed on 
festive occasions, travelling from one place to another, 
and we are told how 

M«07 » oftrol old and Mintl^, 
Sang the minstrala aod the wtita. 

A regular company of waits was established at Eicecer 
AS early as the year 1400, one of their duties consisting 
in piping the watch from Michaelmas to Shrove Tues- 
day. Mr Kelly, in his "Notices of Leicester," tells us 
that the principal duties of the waits, in addition to 
their nocturnal services, were ** to play in the town 
every morning and evening throughout the year for the 
gratification of the inhabitants, and to attend upon the 
Mayorup3nal State occasions, as proclaiming the 
May-day and other fairs, Jfcc, and at the Mayor's feast 
they occupied the * minstrels' ' gallery, and there, 
according to the custom of the time, they struck up 
merrily as the attendants carried the dishes into the 
hall." Among the customs observed at the ceremony 
of constituting freemen at Alnwick, Northumberlandf 
we are informed that after passing through certain 
ordeals, those about to be made freemen were met by 
women dressed up with ribbons and flawers, who 
welcomed them with dancing and singing, being desig- 
nated 'Himber waits," a corruption, it has been 
suggested, of " timbrel waits," players on timbrels. 
Beaumont and Fletcher speak of *' the waits of South- 
wark; " and in the ** Captain," it is asked by Jacomo— 

•* Haik ! AM the waiU abroad f* 
to which is replied — 

** Be soffecr, pfythM, 
'Tis priTaU mnaiok.** 

A paper in the Toiler, describing the waits as they 
were about a century and a half ago, introduces the 
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lubject thuf :—** WbarfMS, by lettari from Nottiii|(ham, 
we have adTioe Untt the young ladiei of thst place 
oomplain for want of deep, by reason of certain 
riotooB lovers, who far this last sammer have veiy 
mooh infected the streets of that eminenc dty with 
violins and bass-Tiols» between the hours of twelve 
and four in the morning." It then adds that the same 
pfaotl.« existed in other towns, and explains it in the 
following way :— ** As the custom prevails at present, 
4bere is scarce a young man of any &»hion in a cor- 
poration who doee not make love with the town 
music ; the waits often help him through his court" 
ship." Once more, the town of Northampton formerly 
had a band of musicians known as the ** corporation 
waits," who were in the habit of meeting the Judges 
on their entry into Northamption at the time of the 
assises. They were four in numbeg, and were usually 
attired in long black gowns, two playing on violins, 
one on a hautboy, and the other on a tabor and pipe. 
In an eld play, too, entiUed ** The Historie of Promos 
and Cassandra," 1678, the carpenter is instructed to 
*• erect a stage that the we^ghtes in sight may stand." 
It is a matter of uncertainty when Uiew- its instituted 
the custom of perambulating the streets at Christmas- 
tide, but at any rate it has existed for a 
considerable time. Thus in London, down to 
the year 1820, they appeer to have been 
officially recognised, the post having been purchased ; 
and in Westminster it was an appointment under the 
control of the High Constable and Court of Burgesses. 
In the year 1820 a police inquiry, we are told l^ a 
writer in Chambers's ^ Book of Days," brought the 
matter in a singular way before the public notice. It 
seems that on the death of Mr Clay, the official leader 
of the waits for Westminster, a Mr Monro was ap- 
pointed, who selected a band of musicians to serenade 
the inhabitants with nocturnal music. To his sur- 
prise, however, he soon learnt that other waits were, 
unauthorlse<1, asBuming the right of doing likewise, 
and were actually making application to the inhabi- 
tants for Christmas-boxes. Tills infringement of his 
eights became a serious matter to the holder oi the 
post, who there and then sought the aid of the msgis- 
txates, who promised to look into the matter. The 
result of their inquiries showed that there really was 
this *' vested right " to charm the ears of the citizens 
with midnight strains. This fact, therefore, proves 
that the appointment in question was a lucrative one, 
especially as the donations ooilected in fashion^^® 
neighbourhoods often amounted to a considerable 
sum. This privilege, however, no longer exists, and 



at the present time there is no impediment to prevent 
any number of such minstrels from plying their no(^ 
tumaloslUng. Much has been wntten at diflsrent 
times of the unsuitable period of the day choosnby 
the waits to remind us of Christmas-tide, wbieh was^ 
no doubt, suggested by the*' Gloria inExoelsis"— the 
hymn of theangels. Thus Claie, for instanoe, in liig 
** Shepherds' Calendar," tells us how 

Shsstofliit waiU, asMny Umaif, 

▲t mOj MocB, with ■nplt itfll, 
Tfl iMttftto ttMsagris' saog, 

and shaat thair ChrlntniM dIMy iMlU 

In many country places a more appropriate time it 
selected by the village waits, who, early m the even- 
ing, may be lieard singing their rustic music and 
cbaating their rude caroL There ate many, on 41m 
other hand, who are in the habit of investing the waits 
with a spirit of ronumoe, and who have no objeotion to 
be aroused from their slumbers by only too fiequan^ 
badly-played mosia Such a piece of sentiment is 
described by Wordsworth, who relateahow 

Tim alnslMls plftyaA thiir OkrittauM tons 
To>nigkt baoaath mj ootUft Mfw, 

adding, in the following verse— 

Hov tsaahlng vhan, st midnlsht, twatp 
Bnoviaugtod winds, end all ia daik, 
To kaar, aad alak agda loalaap. 

Unfortunately, it is not every person who can be 
suddenly startled out of his ni^t's slsep by some ill- 
tuaed wind instrument, snd tlien fall into his slumbers 
again. In years past the waits were far morejudidoos 
in choosing the time for their serenade, oftentimes 
selecting the early morning, a custom which has not 
altogether fallen into disuse. A oorreepondent ttUs 
us that, some years ago. It was customary for work> 
men, during the four or five weeks before Christiiias» 
to join in parties, and to start out each week-day 
morning at about four or five o'clock with tin kettles 
or old iron pans, and to beat them as loud as they 
could along the streets. The more noise they made 
the better it was considered, as there object was to 
awaken the sleepers in order that they might arise 
early to begin work. In Wales, the waits, or, as th«j 
are popularly termed, ** the pipers of the watch," sa« 
heard in most villages wakiog the echoee of the eiarly 
morning with their music, which is invariably good. 
Mr Wirt Sykes, in his work on '• Welsh Folk-Lore," 
tells us that the regularly organised and trained bands 
of musicians who perambulated the Camlniaa 
country at Christmas-tide would, in many cases, mot 
discredit the finest military orchestras. Again, in some 
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pKfts 6t the ooutttiy H if cascomuy to sdmlt within 
^doots the WBits, ud to regale them with toast «n'd ale 
—to money ceUected behxg generaUy expended 'in a 
dianflr. 'Some peteone, too, coniMer it unlncky to 
ipQfn tte waits away, and iiowerer inoonTeoient their 
irislts maybe, tliey ^ways ftre them the liaiid of 
welcome. Lastly, it is still an undecided qnestlon 
Waawg antiquarians as to what is the real meaning of 
the term '*w«lts''— «one toeiis^ of opinion that it 
4MdfiaaI)y denoted BHuical instnnnents, others a 
particular kind of jnusio, while many oonrider it 
referred •to'' the .pessons wlio played under special 
drcumstances." Dr Busby, in his ** Mnsinil 
Dictionary," describing the waits, says— "This noun 
formerly signiied 'hautboys,' and has no sinolar 
number. From Um Instruments its signification was, 
after a time, transferred tothe performers themselves, 
who, being in the habit of parailing the streets. at 
.night with their music, occasioned the name to be 
applied generally to all musicians who followed a 
similar practice." Some suggest that the word may 
be derived from the German toodU, a nigfat^guard, 
which,as we have pointed out, was once their office 
a derivation which seems the most plausible. 

'CRMBfrmR Bows. 
[2032.] F. Uabel Bobinson, writing to the Magagins 
^Art for January on this subject, says :— The origin 
of Ghester *' rows'" is a fruitful source of specolation. 
Some tell us they are a survival of the Roman arcadee, 
and that in the north-west comer of Trajan's Forum 
there are rows nearly akin to those of Ghester. Others 
affirm that they were intended as an internal fortifica- 
tion ag^nst the Welsh ; but, as the Welsh never once 
succeeded in passing the waUs, it is improbable that 
the Cestrians took such timorous precautions against 
an enemy who had never proved very formidable. 
Perhaps the peculisr'Yorm of rock on which the town 
stands may have suggested the peculiar form of house, 
fovitowards the middle of the city, where the rows 
are, the rock rises so rapidly that the four Boman 
streets are hewn out to a depth of from eight to 
twelve feet. On this excavated level are the lower 
low of shops, shallow places without back buildings, 
and with the surface of the rock stiesi behind them. 
Thus the level of the rows is the real level of the 
houses. We walk on the roof of the lower shops, but 
we are on the natural level of the ground ; the kitchen 
premises are behind the rows, and the roof above us 
is the floor of the first-floor rooms, though the appear- 
ance of the houses would lead us to believe that the 



TOWS were on the trst floor* and the space we walk in 
the place wheie the fli«t4oor 'front toobbs wsitfd 
naturally be. Trherows'areMBttteredafeltliereiid^ 
flights of stepe, and at (fliott distances stain Hketiieaa 
in FimpofaMaae ooimeet them ^wlth the 'Stnet 
below. 

A Ommam. 



[1038.] Joinhig the r^ht hands tai the wedding 
oseemony was oostonary in Asfiyria «nd Persia, and 
the bridal veil nuas worn in Otesoe and Borne. Hie 
young Boman ssntthe maiden iiis family had seieeled 
to become his wife-a ring in token of his-fUMi^. Geld 
was the usual matsrial, but in the time of FUny iron 
rings set with adamant wsse nssd to denote Hm 
durabili^ -of the oontnot. As now, this ring^iwas 
worn on the fourth finger of the left haid. It was«ot 
always plain, but often bore a device as ath^y^to 
denote the authority and responsibility of a wife in 
her husband^ tioose. The diamond was miieh 
e s t ee me d as a wedding ring in Italy during the Ifth 
(and Idth oentuiies, for that gem was believed to teve 
a mysterious power of mamtaining happinesi between 
husband and mUe, Silver rings inlaid with mello 
were also used. Gemmed rings were In fashion 40 or 
50 years ago. Two and somstimss three and four 
delicate rings were hinged er Unked together, and bore 
upon the top when closed clasped hands or a hsart, 
emblems of lovn and fidelity. Mottoes or posies wsre 
engraved on the inside of thsse cfaigs. TheAnglo- 
tSvions used these gsmmod rings, and they in turn 
borrowed them of the French. Tlie wedding ring has 
lieen worn upon thetluunband upon the right hand. But 
the women of all nations have been as busy as bees, 
and, with spinning «nd weaving to occupy their 
fingers, it is easy to see why even a princess should 
put her priaed wedding ring upon the hand and the 
linger which would keep it the safest. The fancy tiiat 
a vein or nerve runs directly from the fourth finger of 
the left hand to the heart is very ancient, and no 
doubt helped to make it the bearer of the wedding 
ring; and there was in the early days of the Church a 
curious custom of recognising the Trinity by placing 
the ring on the first finger or thumb for the Father, on 
turn second finger for the Son, and on the third finger 
for the Holy Ghost, Then it was placed upon the 
fourth finger. Scholars are fond of telling us that 
the wedding ring meant the subjection of the 
wife, and the placing it upon the left hand 
meant more subjection. But in the past the 
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•al^aetion of wonuui bai needed no sign to 
•mpbatuelt. ItWManeooeptedand expected fact, 
And WIS pertu^jNi a condition of Mfety. In the mid- 
dle agea the wedding ring was blessed or hallowed by 
the officiating priest, and the form used seems Tery 
beautiful: " Hallow Thou, Lord, this ring, which we 
UesB in Thy holy name, that whatsoever woman shall 
wear it may stand fast in Thy peace, and continue in 
Thy will, and live, and grow, and wax old in Thy love, 
and be multiplied with length of days Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." The seryice of the Church 
of England compels the use of a ring,and an odd story 
Is told of two paupers who, too poor to buy a ring, 
were securely married by means of a curtain ring, 
supplied by the sympathetic clerk. Two rings are 
used in modem Greece. A gold one for the bridegroom 
and a silver one for the bride. The inferior metal 
marks the inferiority of the wife, say the antiquarians 
again, but it seems to me rather a survival of the old 
worship of the sun and the moon. The ring fell under 
the displeasure of the Puritans, as did all signs and 
symbols used by Home, and during the Common- 
wealth they tried to abolish it with Christmas and 
Easter observances, but the descendants of those Puri- 
tans wear engagement or betrothal rings, if not a 
wedding ring. When a marriage between patrician 
fomilies was celebrated in ancient Home, a loaf of 
bread, made of wheat and barley, was solemnly tasted 
by the bride and bridegroom before the priest of Jove 
and ten Roman citizens as witnesses. Cliildren of 
marriages in which the ceremony was observed were 
entitled to certain privileges and offices, for this was 
the highest and most sacred rite of marriage. Dainty 
and sweet as it is, the bridecake is the modem repre- 
sentative of that wheat and barley bread. Whence 
the Romans derived the custom is not known, but it 
came, no doubt, from Asia. Dreaming upon wedding 
cake is an old English custom. In Qreece, the bride 
rode to her husband's house in a litter, seated between 
the bridegroom and his friend— the best man. In 



Rome two boys led the bride, but her attendant was a 
married man, whose duty it was to lead the newly- 
married pair to the altar of the family gods. In the 
time of the Anglo-S&zons the bride was led by a 
mation,and followed l^ a company of young girls, who 
were called the bridesmaids. From them the custom 
has descended to us. 



Alykabit of Psovbbbs. 

[9034.] The following is an alphalMt of proverbs 

culled from various sources :— 
A grain of prudence is worth a pound of craft. 
Boasters are cousins to Hars. 
Confession of a fault makes half amends. 
Denying a fault doubles it 
Envy shooteth at others and woundeth herself. 
Foolish fear doubles danger. 
Gk>d reacheth us good things by our own hands. 
He wlK) gives a trifle meanly Is the meaner trifle •( 

the two. 
It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear them. 
Knavery is the worst trade. 
Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
Modesty is a guard of virtue. 
Not to hear conscience is the way to silence it. 
Oil and truth will get uppermost at last. 
Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 
Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 
RicheRt is be that wants least. 
Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in 

greater. 
The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 
Upright walking is sure walking. 
Vice can never know itself ; but virtue knows both 

itself and vice. 
Wise men make more opportunities than they And. 
Tou will never lose by doing a good turn. 
Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 

Chablbs H, Bboo] 
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